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PREFACE  TO   VOL.  IL 


Of  this  second  volume,  as  of  the  first  volume,  it  may  be 
Said  that  it  is  more  a  new  work  than  a  new  edition.     The 
only  one  of  its   several   divisions   which    retains    substan- 
tially  its  original  shape,  is  Part  VI.,  Special  Analysis.     In 
tlits,  sUjCli  cbanges  of  significanco  as  will   be  found,  havo 
arisen  by  the  addition  of  §§  302 — 305,  showing  that  tho 
subject-matter  of  Logic  is  objective,  and   by  the   further 
developments  given  to  the  chapters  on  "  The  Perception  of 
Body  as  Presenting  Statical  Attributes,"  "  The  Perception 
of  Space/^  and  "  The  Perception  of  Motion/^ — developments 
by  which  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  those  chapters,  has  bceu 
more   fully   harmonized   with   the   Doctrine   of  Evolution. 
Part  VIII.,  General  Analysis,  though  it  contains  fragments 
c»f  the  Part  which  bore  that  title  in  the  First  Edition,  is 
raainly  new  in  substance  and  wholly  new  in  Organization ; 
and  to  Part  IX.,  CoroUaries,  there  was  nothing  answering 
in  the  First  Edition.     In  round  numbers,  350  pages  of  fresh 
matter  are  added  to  300  pages  of  matter  that  has  appearod 
before. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists,  were  issued 
to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates : — No.  27  (pp. 
1—80)  in  March,  1871 ;  No.  28  (pp.  81—160)  in  April,  1871 ; 
No.  29  (pp.  161—240)  in  June,  1871 ;  No.  30  (pp.  241—320) 
in  July,  1871;  No.  31  (pp.  321— 400)  in  October,  1871; 
No.  32  (pp.  401—480)  in  February,  1872;  No.  33  (pp. 
481—560)  in  June,  1872;  and  No.  3i  (pp.  561—64«)  in 
October,  1872. 

LondoJij  October,  1872. 
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SPECIAL   ANALYSIS. 
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OHAPTER  I. 

LIMITATION    OF    THE    SüBJECT. 

§  274.  ünless  he  is  wamed  against  doin^  so^  the  reader 
will  expect  to  find  in  the  following  chapters  analyses  of 
States  of  consciousness  of  all  Orders.  The  phenomena  pre- 
sented  hj  the  emotions^  as  well  as  those  presented  by  the 
intellect^  will  be  assnmed  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry.  A  resolution  into  their  components,  not  only  of 
thoughts^  bnt  also  of  sentiments^  will  be  looked  for. 

On  comparing  these  two  Orders  of  our  mental  states^  how- 
ever^  it  will  be  seen  that  though  one  of  them  promises  to 
yield  satisfactory  resolts  nnder  analysis^  the  other  does  not. 
Anything  that  is  to  be  explained  by  Separation  of  its  parts 
and  examination  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  joined  to 
one  another^  mnst  be  something  which  presents  distinguish- 
able  parts  nnited  in  definable  ways.  And  when  we  have 
before  ns  something  which,  thongh  obviously  composite, 
haa  its  heterogeneons  elements  so  mingled  and  fused  to- 
gether  that  they  cannot  be  severally  identified  with  clear- 
ness,  we  may  conclade  that  an  attempted  analysis,  if  not 
absolutely  fruitless,  will  bring  ns  to  conclnsions  that  are 
doubtful  or  incomplete,  ör  both.  Now  these  eontrasted 
characters  are  possessed  by  the  modes  of  conscionsness  we 
class  respectiyely  as  intellectual  and  emotional.  A  thought, 
no  matter  how  simple  or  how  complex,  contains  more  or 
less  definable  and  nameable  elements,  having  connexions 
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that  may  be  described  with  distinctness.  Bat  a  sentiment 
is  altogether  vague  in  its  outlines,  and  has  a  structure  which 
continues  indistinct  even  under  the  most  patient  introspec- 
tion.  Dim  traces  of  diflferent  components  may  be  discemed; 
but  the  limitations  both  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts  are  so 
faintly  marked^  and  at  the  same  time  so  entangled^  that  none 
but  very  general  results  can  be  reached.  And  this  is  a  cha- 
racter  which  the  genesis  of  the  emotions,  as  we  have  traced 
it,  necessarily  implies.  Whoever  recalls  §§  214,  247  in  Parts 
IV.  and  V.,  wül  see  that  emotions,  having  b*een  evolved  by 
the  consolidation  of  Clusters  upon  Clusters  of  hoterogeneous 
simple  feelings,  and  the  consolidation  of  such  Compound 
Clusters  into  stiB  larger  and  more  heterogeneous  ones,  will 
see  that  analysis  must  fail  to  resolve  them  into  their  com- 
ponents. 

Passing  over  the  emotions,  therefore,  as  not  admitting  of 
further  interpretations  than  those  which  we  reached 
synthetically  in  the  last  volume,  we  will  here  limit  our 
analyses  to  the  phenomena  classed  as  intellectual. 

§  275.  An  analysis  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner, 
must  begin  with  the  most  complex  phenomena  of  the  seriea 
to  be  analyzed.  After  resolving  them  into  phenomena  that 
stand  next  in  order  of  complexity,  it  must  proceed  similarly 
with  these  components;  and  so,  by  successive  decompositions, 
must  descend  to  the  simpler  and  more  general,  reaching  at 
last  the  simplest  and  most  general.  Consistently  to  pursue 
this  method  throughout  Subjective  Psychology  is  difficult. 
The  commonest  Operations  of  consciousness  are  perplexing 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  introspection,  and  its  highly- 
involved  Operations,  if  dealt  with  at  the  outset,  may  be  ex- 
pected  to  tax  the  powers  even  of  the  habitual  student. 

Disadvantageous,  however,  in  this  respect,  as  such  an  ar- 
rangement  of  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  so  much  the  best 
fittcd  for  exhibiting*  the  general  law  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  Special  Analysis  to  disclose,  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
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to  adopt  it.  A  little  patience  only  is  asked  during  the  perosal 
of  the  next  few  chapters.  What  Iie  finds  in  them  tliat  is 
not  very  comprehensible,  the  reader  must  pass  over  until 
subsequent  chapters  give  the  key  to  it.  Should  some  of 
the  matters  discussed  seem  to  him  nnimportant^  perhaps  ho 
will  suspend  his  judgment  until  their  bearing  on  the  doc- 
trine  at  large  becomes  visible.  And  if  he  should  not 
perceive  the  reason  for  interpreting  certain  mental  pheno- 
mena  afler  a  particular  manner^  he  is  requestod  to  take  the 
analyses  upon  trust,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  eventually 
be  justifled. 


CHAPTER  n. 

COMPOUND   QUANTITATIVE   REASONING. 

§  276.  Of  intellectual  acts  the  highest  are  those  wliicli 
constitute  Conscious  Reasoning — reasoning  called  conscious 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  unconscious  or  automatic  reason« 
ing  that  forms  so  large  an  element  in  ordinary  perception. 
Of  conscious  reasoning  the  kind  containing  the  greatest 
nnmber  of  components  definitely  combined  is  Quantitative 
Reasoning.  And  of  this^  again^  there  is  a  division^  more 
highly  involved  than  the  rest,  which  we  may  class  apart  as 
Compound  Quantitative  Reasoning.  With  it,  then,  we  must 
set  out. 

Even  in  Compound  Quantitative  Reasoning  itself  there 
are  degrees  of  composition,  and  to  initiate  our  analysis 
rightly  we  must  take  first  the  most  composite  type.  Let  us 
contemplate  an  example  of  it. 

§  277.  Suppose  an  engineer  has  construeted  an  iron 
tubulär  bridge,  and  finds  that  it  is  just  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  strain  it  is  subject  to — a  strain  resulting  mainly 
from  its  own  weight.  Suppose  further  that  he  is  required 
to  construct  another  bridge  of  like  kind,  but  of  double  the 
span.  Possibly  it  will  be  concluded  that  for  this  new  bridge 
he  might  simply  magnify  the  previous  design  in  all  its  par- 
ticulara — ^make  the  tube  double  the  depth,  double  the 
width,  and  double  the  thickness,  as  well  as   double  the 
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length.  ßut  he  sees  that  a  bridge  so  proportioned  would 
not  Support  itself — ^he  infers  that  the  depth  or  the  thick- 
ness  must  be  more  than  double. 

By  what  acts  of  thought  does  he  reach  this  conclusion  ? 
He  knows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  bulks  of  similar  masses 
of  matter  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the  linear  dimen- 
sions;  and  that,  consequently,  when  the  masses  are  not 
only  similar  in  form  but  of  the  same  material,  the  weights 
also  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  linear  dimensions.  He  knows, 
too,  that  in  similar  masses  of  matter  which  are  subject  to 
compression  or  tension,  or,  as  in  this  case,  to  the  transverse 
strain,  the  power  of  resistance  varies  as  the  Squares  of  the 
hnear  dimensions.*  Hence  he  sees  that  if  another  bridge  be 
built  proportioned  in  all  respects  exactly  like  the  first  but 
of  double  the  size,  the  weight  of  it — ^that  is,  the  gravitative 
force,  or  force  tending  to  make  it  bend  and  break — ^will 
have  increased  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions ;  while  the 
sustaining  force  or  force  by  which  breaking  is  resisted,  will 
have  increased  only  as  the  Squares  of  the  dimensions,  and 
that  the  bridge  must  therefore  give  way.  Or,  to  present  the 
reasoning  in  a  formal  manner,  he  sees  that  th( 


Sustaining  force  )    .     (Sustaining  force  l .  .  ia .  oi 
.  in  the  small  tube)    '     (in  the  large  tube  /  *  '      ' 

whilst  at  the  same  time  he  sees  that  the — 

Destroying  force  )    ,    (Destroying  force  ]  . .  is .  os 
in  the  small  tube)    '     (in  the  large  tube  )  ' ' 

Whence  he  infers  that  as  the  destroying  force  has  increased 
in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  sustaining  force,  the  larger 

*  For  simplicity'a  sake,  I  here  State  the  law  in  its  nnqnalified  form — a 
fonn  implying  that  the  sidea  of  the  tnbe  retain  their  original  attitndea  when 
ezposed  to  the  strain.  In  fact,  however,  the  tendency  to  twist  or  warp, 
technically  called  <*bnckling/*  more  difficnlt  to  prevent  as  the  tnbe  is 
increased  in  siie,  will  imply  a  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  increasing  strength. 
But  that  the  strength  will  inorease  in  a  smaller  ratio  than  the  Squares  ol 
the  dimensions,  makes  the  engineer's  inference  all  the  more  certain. 
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tabe  cannot  sastain  itsclf ;  seeing  thafc  tlie  amaller  one  hiuB 
no  oxccss  of  strength. 

But  now,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  various  acta  by  whicb 
tbe  premisscs  are  reached  aud  the  final  inference  is  drawu, 
let  US  consider  the  nature  of  the  Cognition  that  the  ratio  be- 
tween  the  sustaining  forces  in  the  two  tubes,  must  differ 
from  the  ratio  between  the  destroying  forces ;  for  this  Cog- 
nition it  is  which  here  concems  us,  as  exemplifying  the  most 
complex  ratiocination.  There  is,  be  it  observed,  no  direct 
comparison  between  those  two  ratios.  How  then  are  they 
known  to  be  unlike  ?  Their  unlikeness  is  known  through 
the  intermediation  of  two  other  ratios  to  which  they  are 
severally  equal. 

The  ratio  between  the  sustaining  forces  equaU  the  ratio 
1*  :  2*.  The  ratio  between  the  destroying  forces  equaU  the 
ratio  1' :  2'.  And  as  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  1*  :  2*  is  un- 
equal  to  the  ratio  1'  :  2^ ;  it  is  by  implication  seen,  that  the 
ratio  between  the  sustaining  forces  is  unequal  to  the  ratio 
between  the  destroying  forces.  What  is  the  nature  of  thia 
implication  ?  or  rather — ^What  is  the  mental  act  by  which 
this  implication  is  perceived  ?  It  is  manifestly  not  decom- 
posable  into  steps.  Though  involving  many  Clements,  it  is 
a  Single  intuition;  and  if  expressed  in  an  abstract  form 
amounts  to  the  axiom — ^Ratios  which  are  severally  equal  to 
certain  other  ratios  that  are  unequal  to  each  other,  are 
themselvos  unequal. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  analyze  this  highly  complex  in- 
tuition.  I  simply  present  it  as  an  example  of  the  more 
intricate  acts  of  thought  which  occur  in  Compound  Quanti- 
tative Beasoning — an  example  to  which  the  reader  may 
hereafter  recur  if  he  pleases.  A  nearly  allied  but  somewhat 
simpler  intuition  will  better  serve  to  initiate  our  analysis. 

§  278.  This  intuition  is  embodied  in  an  axiom  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  specifically  stated;  though  it  is  takou 
for  granted  in  Proposition  XI.  of  the  fiflh  book  of  Euclid ; 
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where,  as  we  shall  prcsently  see,  tbe  avowed  reason  for  the 
inference,  has  this  unavowed  implication.  This  proposition, 
which  is  to  the  eflfect  that  "  Ratios  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  ratio  aro  equal  to  one  another/'  it  will  bo  needful  to 
quote  in  füll.*     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  A  be  to  B  as  C  is  to  D ;  and  as  C  is  to  D  so  let  B 
be  to  F.     Then  A  shall  be  to  B  as  E  to  F. 


G H K- 

A C E- 


B D F— 

L M N— 


Take  of  A,  C,  E,  any  equimultiples  whatever  G,  H,  K ;  and 
of  B,  D,  F,  any  equimultiples  whatever  L,  M,  N.f  There- 
fore  since  A  is  to  B  as  C  to  D,  and  G,  H,  are  taken 
equimultiples  of  A,  C,  and  L,  M,  of  B,  D ;  if  G  be  greater 
than  L^  H  is  greater  tban  M ;  and  if  equal^  equal ;  and  if 
less,  less.  Again,  because  C  is  to  D  as  E  to  F,  and  H,  K, 
are  equimultiples  of  C,  E ;  and  M,  N,  of  D,  F ;  if  H  be 
greater  tlian  M^  K  is  greater  than  N^  and  if  equal^  equal ; 
and  if  less,  less.  But  if  G  be  greater  than  h,  it  has  been 
shown  that  H  is  greater  than  M ;  and  if  equal^  equal ;  and 
if  less,  less :  therefore,  if  G  be  greater  than  L,  K  is  greater 
than  N ;  and  if  ec(ual,  equal ;  and  if  less,  less.  And  G, 
K  are  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  A,  E ;  and  L,  N,  any 
whatever  of  B,  F ;  therefore  as  A  is  to  B  so  is  E  to  F." 

*  In  Bome  editions  the  enaaciation  rnns, — '*  Batioa  which  are  the  same 
to  the  same  ratio  are  the  same  to  each  other ;"  but  the  above  is  mnch  the 
better. 

t  For  the  aid  of  those  who  have  not  lately  looked  into  £ncUd,  it  will  be 
well  to  append  the  definition  of  proportionals,  which  ia  as  follows: — **  If 
there  be  fonr  maguitndes,  and  if  any  equimultiples  whatsoever  be  taken  of 
the  first  and  third,  and  any  equimultiples  whatsoever  of  the  secoud  and 
fonrth,  and  if ,  according  as  the  multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the 
multiple  of  the  aecond,  equal  to  it  or  less,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  also 
greater  than  the  multiple  of  ihefourth,  equal  to  it  or  less ;  then,  thefirat  of 
the  magnitudes  is  said  to  have  to  the  aecond  the  same  ratio  that  the  third 
has  to  the/our^A.*' 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  neglect  such  parts  of  tliis 
demonstration  as  consist  in  taking  equimultiples  and  draw- 
ing  the  immediate  inferences,  and  ask  by  what  process  ia 
established  that  final  relation  among  theso  equimultiples 
•which  serves  as  premiss  for  the  desired  conclusion.  And  to 
make  the  matter  clearer,  we  will  separate  these  equimultiples 
from  the  original  magnitudes;  and  consider  by  itself  the 
argument  concerning  them. 


G H K 

L M N- 


From  the  hypothesis  and  the  construction,  it  is  proved 
that  if  G  be  greater  than  L,  H  is  greater  than  M ;  and  if 
equal^  equal ;  and  if  less,  less.  So,  too,  it  is  proved  that  if 
H  be  greater  than  M,  K  is  greater  than  •N ;  and  if  equal, 
equal ;  and  if  less,  less.  Whence  it  is  inferred  that  if  G  be 
greater  than  L,  K  is  greater  than  N ;  and  if  equal,  equal ; 
and  if  less,  less.  In  general  language  then,  the  fact  esta- 
blished is,  that  whatever  relation  subsists  between  G  and 
L,  the  same  relation  subsists  between  H  and  M :  whether 
it  be  a  relation  of  superiority,  of  equality,  or  of  inferiority. 
80  far  as  they  are  dsfined,  the  relations  G  to  L  and  H  to  M 
are  known  to  be  equal.  Similarly  with  the  relations  H  to  M, 
and  K  to  N,  which  are  known  to  be  equal  in  respect  to  the 
charact^ristics  predicated  of  them.  And  then,  when  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  relation  G  to  L  equals  the  relation  H 
to  M ;  and  that  the  relation  K  to  N  also  equals  it ;  it  is  said 
that  therefore  the  relation  G  to  L  equals  the  relation  K  to  N. 
Which  therefore,  involves  the  assumption  that  relations 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation,  are  equal  to  each 
other, 

Perhaps  the  rejoinder  will  be  this : — "  In  asserting  that  if 
G  be  greater  than  L,  H  is  greater  than  M;  and  if  equal,  equal ; 
and  if  less,  less ;  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  relation  G  to  L 
equals  the  relation  H  to  M.  Without  negativing  the  asser- 
tion,  G  may  be  supposed  to  exceed  L  in  a  greater  proportion 
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than  H  exceeds  M ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  relations  will  not 
be  equal/*   It  might,  I  tnink,  be  argued  tliat  the  possibility 
of  this  supposition  arises  from  the  vagueness  of  the  deSnition 
of  proportional  magnitndes ;  and  that  it  needs  only  to  seize  the 
true  meaning  of  that  definition,  to  see  that  no  such  supposi- 
tion is  permissible.     Not  to  dwell  on  this,  Lowever,  it  will 
snffice  to  point  out,  that  though  the  relations  G  to  L,  and  H 
to  M,  aro  left  to  some  extent  indeterminafce,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  called  equal  in  an  absolute  sense,  yet,  so  far  as 
they  are  determinate,  they  are  equal.     Consider  the  proposi- 
tion  under  one  of  its  concreto  aspects.     Suppose  it  has  been 
shown  that  if  G  be  greater  than  L,  H  is  greater  than  M ; 
and  that  if  H  be  greater  than  M,  K  is  greater  than  N ;  then 
it  is  Said  that  if  G  be  greater  than  L,  K  is  greater  than  N. 
What  are  here  the  premisses  and  inference  ?     It  is  argued 
that  the  first  relation  being  like  the  second  in  a  certain  par- 
ticular  (the  superiority  of  its  first  magnitude) ;  and  the  third 
relation  being  also  like  the  second  in  this  particular;  the 
first  relation  must  be  like  the  third  in  this  particular.     The 
same  argument  is  applicable  to  any  other  particular ;  and 
therefore  to  all  particulars.     Whence  the  implication  is  that 
relations  that  are  like  the  same  relation  in  all  particulars,  or 
are  equal  to  it,  are  like  each  other  in  all  particulars,  or  are 
equal. 

Thus  the  general  truth  that  relations  which  are  equal  to 
the  same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other — a  truth  of  which 
the  foregoing  proposition  conceming  ratios  is  simply  one 
of  the  more  concreto  forms — must  be  regarded  as  an  axiom. 
Like  its  analogue — things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other — ^it  is  incapable  of  proof.  Seeing 
how  closely,  indeed,  the  two  are  allied,  some  may  contend 
that  the  one  is  but  a  particular  form  of  the  other,  and  should 
be  included  under  it.  They  may  say  that  a  relation  con- 
sidered  quantitatively  is  a  species  of  thing ;  and  that  what 
is  true  of  all  things  is,  by  implication,  true  of  rela- 
tions.    Even  were   this    satisfactorily   shown,   however,  \\ 
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would  be  needful^  as  will  presently  be  seen^  to  enuu« 
ciate  Üds  genor&l  law  in  respect  to  relations.  At  the 
same  time  the  criticism  s'^rves  to  bring  into  yet  cloarer  view 
the  axiomatic  natura  of  the  law.  Por  whether  a  quantified 
relation  be  or  be  not  rightly  regarded  as  a  thing,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  in  the  intellectual  process  by  which 
relations  that  are  eqoal  to  the  same  relation  are  perceived  to 
be  equal  to  each  other^  the  concepts  dealt  with  are  the  rela- 
tions^ and  not  the  objects  between  which  the  relations 
snbsist;  that  the  eqoality  of  these  relations  can  be 
perceived  only  by  making  them  the  objects  of  thought; 
and  that  hence  the  axiom^  being  established  by  the  com- 
parison  of  three  concepts^  is  established  by  the  same  species 
of  mental  act  as  that  which  has  for  its  terms  Substantive 
ihings  instead  of  relations. 

The  truth — ^Relations  that  are  equal  to  the  same  relation 
are  equal  to  each  other — ^which  we  thus  find  is  known  by  an 
intuition,*  and  can  only  so  be  known,  underlies  important 

*  Here,  and  throaghoat,  I  nse  this  word  in  its  common  acceptation,  as 
meaning  any  Cognition  reached  by  an  nndecompcaable  mental  act ;  whether 
the  terms  of  that  Cognition  hepresenUd  or  repreunUd  to  conscionsness.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  classing  knowledge  as  represenUUive  and  preserUcUive 
or  irUuUive^  restricts  the  meaning  of  intnition  to  that  which  is  known  by 
extemal  perception.  If,  when  a  dog  and  a  horse  are  looked  at,  it  is  seen 
that  the  one  is  less  than  the  other,  the  Cognition  is  intuitive ;  bat  if  a  dog 
and  a  horse  are  imagined,  and  the  inferior  aize  of  the  dog  perceived  in 
thonght,  the  Cognition  is  not  intuitive  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  sense  of 
the  Word.  As,  however,  the  act  by  which  the  relation  of  inferiority  is 
established  in  conscionsness,  ia  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the  same  term  may 
properly  be  applied  to  it  in  either  case.  And  I  draw  further  reason  for 
nsing  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation,  from  the  fact  that  a  definite 
line  between  presentative  and  representative  knowledge  cannot  be 
drawn ;  thongh  it  can  be  drawn  between  presentative  and  representative 
feelings.  Thongh  there  is  mach  knowledge  that  is  porely  representa- 
tive, there  is  none  that  is  porely  presentative.  Every  perception  what- 
ever  involves  more  or  less  of  representation.  And  this  is  asserted 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  when,  in  Opposition  to  Koyer  Collard's 
dootrine,  that  perception  ezcludes  memory,  he  writes — *'  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold,  that  as  memory,  or  a  certain  continaoas  representation,  is  a  condi* 
tion  of  conscionsness,  it  is  a  condition  of  perceptioa  " 
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parts  of  geometry.  An  examination  of  the  first  proposition 
in  the  sixtb  book  of  Enclid^  and  of  the  deductions  made  from 
it  in  succeeding  propositions,  will  show  that  many  theorems 
haye  this  aziom  for  their  basis. 

§  279.  Bat  on  tbia  axiom  are  built  far  wider  and  far  more 
important  conclasions.  It  is  tbe  foundation  of  all  Matbe- 
matical  analysis.  Alike  in  working  out  tbe  simplest  alge- 
braical  qaestion^  and  in  performing  tbose  bigber  analytical 
processes  of  wbicb  algebra  is  tbe  root,  it  is  tbe  one  tbing 
taken  for  granted  at  every  step.  Tbe  successive  transform- 
ations  of  an  equation  are  linked  togetber  by  acta  of 
tbougbt^  of  wbicb  tbis  axiom  expresses  tbe  most  general 
form.  True^  tbe  assumption  of  it  is  limited  to  tbat  par- 
ticular  case  iu  wbicb  ita  neoeAsity  is  so  self-evident  as  to  be 
almoüt  unconscioußly  i'ecognized ;  bnt  it  is  not  tbe  less  true 
tiat  tbis  assumption  cannot  be  made  witbout  involving  tbe 
axiom  in  its  entire  extent.     Let  ua  analyze  an  example — 

«*  +   2  05     =    8 
aj»+2aj+l     =    9 

35   +    1      =      +3 

X     =    2  or  — 4. 

Now  it  may  seem  tbat  tbe  only  assumptions  involved  in 
tbese  tbree  steps  are — ^first^  tbat  if  equals  be  added  to 
equals^  tbe  suma  are  equal ;  second^  tbat  tbe  Square  roota 
of  equals  are  equals ;  and  tbird^  tbat  if  equals  be  taken  from 
equals^  tbe  remainders  are  equal.  But  a  furtber  all- 
important  assumption  baa  been  tacitly  made.  Aa  at  pre- 
aent  written^  tbere  ia  notbing  to  mark  any  connexion 
between  tbe  first  form  of  tbe  equation  and  tbe  last. 
Manifestly,  bowever,  tbe  validity  of  tbe  inference  x  =  2, 
depends  on  tbe  existence  of  some  perfectly  specific  con- 
nexion between  it  and  tbe  original  premiss  a'  +  2  a;  =  8 ; 
an J  tbis  connexion  implies  connexions  between  tbe  inter- 
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mediate  steps.  These  connexioiis  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nized  on  inserting  the  required  Symbols^  thus  : — 

Q?  +  2  z    =    8 

II 
aj«  +  2aj  +  l     =    9 

II 
«  +  1=3 

u 

X    =    2. 

Only  through  tLe  successive  cognitions  represented  by 
these  signs  of  equality  placed  vertically^  doea  the  conclnsion 
follow  from  the  original  premiss.  The  argument  is  worth- 
less  Tmless  the  value  of  a;  in  the  last  form  of  the  equa- 
tion^  is  the  same  as  its  valae  in  the  first  form ;  and  this 
implies  the  preservation  throughout,  of  an  equality  between 
the  fonction  of  x  and  the  function  of  its  value.  But  now^ 
in  virtue  of  what  assumption  is  it  that  the  final  relation 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  is  asserted  to  be 
equal  to  the  initial  relation  ?  On  this  assumption  it  is  that 
the  worth  of  the  conclusion  depends ;  and  for  this  assump- 
tion no  Warrant  is  assigned.  I  answer^  the  Warrant  for  this 
assumption  is  the  axiom — ^Belations  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other.  To  make  it  clear 
that  this  axiom  is  involved^  it  needs  but  to  simplify  the 
consideration  of  the  matter.  Suppose   we  re« 

present  the  successive  forms  of  the  equation  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  0,  D.  If  A,  B,  C,  D  had  represented  Substantive 
things ;  and  if,  when  it  had  been  shown  that  A  was  equal 
to  B,  and  B  was  equal  to  G,  and  C  was  equal  to  D,  it  had 
been  concluded  that  A  was  equal  to  D ;  what  would  have 
been  assumed  f  There  would  have  been  two  assumptions  of 
the  axiom — Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other :  one  to  establish  the  equality  of  A  and 
0  by  the  intermediation  of  B;  and  one  to  establish  the 
equality  of  A  and  D  by  the  intermediation  of  C.  Now  the 
£EK)t  that  Aj  B,  G^  D,  do  not  stand  for  things,  but  stand  for 
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relations  between  things,  cannot  fundamentally  alter  the 
mental  act  by  which  the  equality  of  the  first  and  last  is 
recognized.  If,  when  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  things,  the  equality 
of  the  first  and  last  can  be  shown  only  by  means  of  the 
axiom — Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other;  then,  when  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  relations,  the 
eqaality  of  the  first  and  last  can  be  shown  only  by  means  of 
the  axiom — ^Belations  that  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  relations  dealt  with  are 
relations  of  equality;  and  the  great  simplification  henoe 
resulting  may  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  process  of  thought 
really  is  the  one  described.  Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that 
the  successive  forms  of  the  equation  being  all  relations  of 
equality,  it  is  known  by  an  act  of  direct  Intuition  that  any 
one  of  them  is  equal  to  any  other ;  or  that  if  an  axiom  be 
implied,  it  is  the  axiom — ^All  relations  of  equality  are 
equal  to  each  other.  Doubtless  relations  of  equality,  un- 
like  all  other  relations  and  unlike  all  magnitudes,  are  in 
their  very  expression  so  defined  that  the  equality  of 
any  one  of  them  to  any  other  may  be  foreknown.  But 
conceding  this,  the  objection  may  still  be  met.  Por  how 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  sides  of  an  equation  when 
reduced  to  its  final  form,  known  to  be  a  relation  of 
equality  ?  Only  through  its  aflUiation  on  the  original  re- 
lation of  equality,  by  means  of  all  the  intermediate  rela- 
tions. Strike  out  in  the  foregoing  case  the  several  trans- 
formations  which  link  the  first  and  last  forms  of  the 
equation  together,  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  x  equals 
2.  If,  then,  this  ultimate  relation  is  known  to  equal  the 
first,  only  because  it  is  known  to  equal  the  penultimate 
relation,  and  the  penultimate  relation  to  equal*  the  ante- 
penultimate,  and  so  on;  it  is  clear  that  the  affiliation  of 
the  last  relation  on  the  first,  mvolves  the  axiom — Bela- 
tions  that  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are  equal  to  each 
other. 
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It  must  be  admitted  tbat  in  cases  liko  these^  where  this 
general  axiom  is  applied  to  relations  of  equality,  it  seema 
a  superfluity.  The  alleged  Cognition  here  merges  into  a 
simpler  order  of  cognitions,  from  which  it  is  with  difficulty 
distinguisliable.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  argumenta 
adduced  Warrant  the  belief  that  the  mental  process  de- 
scribed  is  gone  through;  though  perhaps  almost  auto- 
matically.  And  for  this  belief  further  Warrant  will  be 
found  when,  under  another  head^  we  come  to  consider  the 
case  of  inequations — ^a  case  in  which  no  such  source  of  diffi- 
culty exists,  and  yet  in  which  the  process  of  thought  is  nn- 
questionably  of  like  nature. 

§  280.  Leaving  here  its  several  applications^  and  passing 
to  the  axiom  itself,  we  have  now  to  inquire  by  what  mental 
act  it  is  known  that  relations  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
relations  are  equal  to  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  this 
truth  is  not  demonstrable,  but  can  be  reached  only  by  direct 
Intuition.     What  is  the  character  of  this  intuition  f 

If  the  equality  of  the  first  and  third  relations  is  not 
proved  but  intemally  perceived^  the  internal  perception 
must  be  one  in  which  the  first  and  third  relations  are  in 
Bome  way  brought  together  before  consciousness.  Yet  any 
direct  comparison  of  the  first  and  third  without  intermedia- 
tion  of  the  second  would  avail  nothing ;  and  any  intermedia- 
tion  of  the  second  would  seem  to  imply  a  thinking  of  the 
three  in  serial  order — first,  second,  third;  third,  second, 
first — ^which  would  not  bring  the  first  and  third  iniö,  tho 
immediate  connexion  required.  Hence,  as  neither  a  di^ßKJt 
comparison  of  the  first  and  third,  nor  a  serial  comparisoA 
of  the  three,  can  fulfil  the  requirement,  it  follows  that  they  \ 
must  be  compared  in  couples.  By  the  premisses  it  is  known 
that  the  first  and  second  relations  are  equal,  and  that  the 
second  and  third  relations  are  equal.  Consequently,  thero 
are  presented  to  consciousness,  two  relations  of  equality 
between  relations.     The  direct  intuition  is  that  these  two 


i 
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relations  of  equality  are  thcmselves  eqaal.  And  os  these 
two  relations  of  equality  possess  a  common  term,  the  intui- 
tion  that  they  are  eqtral  involves  the  equality  of  the  remain- 
ing  terms.  The  naturo  of  this  intuition  will,  however,  bo 
best  shown  by  symbols.  Supposo  the  several  relations  to 
stand  thus — ^A  :  B  =  C  :  D  =  B  :  F ;  then  the  act  of 
thought  by  which  the  equality  of  the  first  and  third  rela- 
tions is  recognized,  may  be  symbolized  thus- 

C 
D 


Introspection  will,  I  think,  confirm  the  inference  that  this 
represents  the  mept^l  process  gone  through — that  the  fii'st 
and  second  relations,  contemplated  as  equal,  form  together 
one  concept ;  that  the  third  and  second,  similarly  contem- 
plated, fonn  together  another  concept;  and  that,  in  tho 
intuition  of  the  equality  of  these  concepts,  the  equality  of 
tho  terminal  relations  is  implied :  or  that,  to  definc  its 
naturo  abstractedly — the  axiom  expresses  an  intuition  of 
the  equality  of  two  relations  between  relations. 

To  the  minds  of  some  readers  this  analysis  will  not 
at  once  commend  itself.  Indeed,  as  at  first  remarked, 
one  inconvenience  attendant  on  beginning  with  the  most 
complex  intellectual  processes,  is  that  the  propriety  of  for- 
mulating  them  after  a   certain  manner  cannot  bo  clcarly 

*  The  sign  (:)  nsed  in  mathematics  to  express  a  ratio,  is,  in  this  fonnula, 
as  in  many  that  follow,  placed  somewhat  nnnsually  in  respcct  to  tho  letters 
it  connects,  with  a  view  to  convenience  of  reading.  It  may  here  bo  added, 
in  preparation  for  sncceeding  chapters,  that  this  sign,  though  here  marking, 
as  it  commonly  does,  a  ratio,  or  quantitative  rdation,  will  hereafter  Vm 
nsed  to  mark  any  relatian. 
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Seen  tili  analysis  of  the  simpler  intellectual  processea  has 
shown  why  they  must  be  thus  formulated.  After  reading  the 
next  few  chapters,  the  truth  of  the  above  conclusion  will 
become  manifest.  Meanwhilo,  though  it  may  not  be  posi- 
tively  recognized  as  true  by  its  perceivable  correspondence 
with  the  facts  of  consciousness,  it  may  be  negatively  recog- 
nized as  true  by  observing  the  impossibility,  lately  shown, 
of  establishiog  the  equality  of  the  first  and  last  relations  by 
any  other  intellectual  act. 

Before  ending  the  chapter  it  should  bo  noted  that  the 
relations  thus  far  dealt  with  are  relations  of  magnitudes, 
and,  properly  speaking,  relations  of  homogeneous  magni- 
tudes ;  or,  in  other  words,  ratios.  In  the  geometrical 
reasoning  quoted  from  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  this  fact 
is  definitely  expressed.  In  the  algebraical  reasoning,  homo- 
geneity  of  the  magnitudes  dealt  with  seems,  at  first,  not 
imphed;  since  the  same  equation  often  includes  at  once 
magnitudes  of  space,  time,  force,  value.  But  on  remember- 
ing  that  these  magnitudes  can  be  treated  algebraically,  only 
by  reducing  them  to  the  common  denomination  of  numhcr, 
and  considering  them  as  abstract  magnitudes  of  the  samo 
Order,  we  see  that  the  relations  dealt  with  are  really  those 
between  homogeneous  magnitudes — ^are  really  ratios,  The 
motive  for  constantly  speaking  of  them  under  the  general 
name  relations,  of  which  ratios  are  but  one  species,  is  that 
only  wheu  they  are  so  classed,  can  the  intellectual  processes 
by  which  they  are  co-ordinated  be  brought  under  the  samo 
catogory  with  other  acts  of  reasoning. 


CHAPTER   III. 

COMPOUND    QUANTITATIVE    REASONING,    CONTINUED. 

§  281.  The  results  just  reaclied  do  not,  apparently,  help 
US  very  far  on  the  way  to  a  theory  of  Compound  Quantita- 
tive Reasoning.  Sucli  an  intuition  as  tliat  expressed  in  the 
axiom  edueed,  can  be  but  one  among  the  many  intuitions 
which,  joined  together,  form  a  mathematical  argument. 
However  many  times  quoted,  or  applied  in  thought,  the 
axiom — Belations  which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  other,  can  never  do  anything  eise  than  esta- 
blish  the  equality  of  some  two  relations  by  the  intermedia- 
tion  of  a  series  of  relations  aeverally  equal  to  both ;  and  it 
is  but  in  a  moiety  of  cases  that  the  equality  of  two  rela- 
tions is  the  fact  to  be  arrived  at.  The  proposition — ^'If 
two  circles  touch  each  other  externally,  the  straight  line 
which  joins  thoir  centres  shall  pass  through  the  point  of 
contact,"  is  one  with  which  such  an  axiom  can  have  no 
concem;  and  the  same  is  manifestly  the  case  with  most 
geometrical  truths.  Some  more  general  Cognition,  then, 
has  to  be  found. 

G  uidance  in  the  search  for  such  a  Cognition,  may  be 
drawn  fpom  the  consideration  that  it  must  be  involved  not 
only  in  all  other  kinds  of  quantitative  reasoning,  but  also 
in  the  kind  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapter..  This 
being  an  ä  priori  necessity,  it  follows  that  as,  in  the  case  of 
algebraic  reasoning,  the  foregoing  axiom  expresses  the  sole 
Cognition  by  which  the  successive  steps  are  rationally  co- 

c  2 
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ordinated,  the  required  fundamental  Cognition  must  bo 
involved  in  it.  Evidently,  our  best  course  will  be  to  con- 
tinue  the  line  of  analysis  already  commenced. 

If,  then,  ceasing  to  consider  in  its  totality  the  complex 
axiom — ^Relations  which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  other,  we  inquire  what  are  the  eloments  of 
thought  into  which  it  is  proximately  decomposable ;  we  at 
once  see  that  it  twice  over  involves  a  recognition  of  the 
eqnality  of  two  relations.  Before  it  can  be  seen  that  the  rela- 
tions  A  :  B  and  E :  F,  being  severally  equal  to  the  relation 
C  :  D,  are  equal  to  each  other ;  it  must  be  seen  that  the  rela- 
tion AiBis  equal  to  the  relation  C  :  D,  and  that  the  relation 
C  :  D  18  equal  to  the  relation  E  :  F.  And  this  is  the 
intellectual  act  of  which  we  are  in  search.  An  intuition 
of  the  equality  of  two  relations  is  implied  in  every  step  of 
quantitative  reasoning — both  that  which  deals  with  homo« 
geneous  magnitudes  and  that  which  deals  with  magnitudes 
not  homogeneous.  Let  us  take  as  our  first  field  for  the 
exemplification  of  this  fact,  the  demonstration  of  geometrical 
theorems. 

§  282.  We  will  begin  by  looking  at  the  substance  of-a 
proposition;  and  wiU  consider  by  what  process  the  mind 
advances  from  that  particular  case  of  it  which  the 
demonstration  establishes,  to  the  recognition  of  its  general 
truth.  Let  us  take  as  an  example,  the  proposition — ^'  The 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  each 
other.'' 

To  prove  this,  the  abstract  terms  are  forthwith  abandoned, 
and  the  proposition  is  re-stated  in  a  concreto  form.  '^  Let 
A  B  C  be  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  side  A  B  is  equal 
to  the  side  A  C ;  then  the  angle  ABC  shall  be  equal  to  the 
angle  A  C  B.''  By  a  series  of  steps  which  need  not  be  here 
specified,  the  way  is  found  from  these  premisses  to  this  con- 
clusion.  But  now  mark  what  takes  place.  As  soon 
as  this  particular  fact  has  been  proved,  the  general  fact  is 
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immediately  re-enunciated  and  held  to  be  proved.  We  pass 
directly  from  the  concrete  inference — the  angle  ABC« 
equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B — to  the  abstract  inference :  we 
say — therefore  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
are  equal  to  each  other.  Q.E.D.  Be  the  cogency  of  every 
Step  in  the  demonstration  what  it  may,  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position  at  large  hinges  entirely  on  the  Cognition  that  what 
holds  in  one  case  holds  in  all  cases.  'What  is  the  uatore  of 
this  Cognition  ?  It  is  a  consciousness  of  the  equality  of  two 
relations — on  the  one  hand^  the  relation  between  the  sides 
and  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC;  and  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  relation  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  another 
isosceles  triangle,  of  any  isosceles  triangle,  of  all  isosceles 
triangles.  Whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  we 
figure  to  ourselves  a  class,  this  conclusion  holds. 
Whether  in  the  present  caso  the  abstract  truth  be 
recognized  only  after  it  has  been  seen  to  hold  in  this  isosceles 
triangle,  and  in  this,  and  in  this ;  or  whether  after  it  has 
been  seen  to  hold  in  some  ideal  type  of  an  isosceles  triangle ; 
it  is  alike  certain  that  the  thing  discemed  is  the  equality  of 
the  relations  presented  in  successive  concepts.  If  we  use 
the  letter  A  to  symbolize  the  premised  fact  (viz.  that  in 
the  triangle  ABC  the  sides  A  B  and  A  C  are  equal),  and 
the  letter  B  to  symbolize  the  fact  asserted  (viz.  that  the 
angle  A  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B) ;  then,  after 
establishing  a  certain  relation  (of  coexistence)  between  A 
and  B  in  this  one  case,  we  go  on  to  affirm  that  the  same  re- 
lation holds  between  some  other  A  and  B,  and  between  every 
A  and  every  B :  or,  strictly  speaking,  not  the  same  relation 
but  an  equal  relation.  And  as  we  can  assign  no  reason,  the 
affirmation  obviously  expresses  a  simple  intuition. 

Not  only  do  we  pass  from  the  special  truth  to  the  general 
truth  by  an  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two  relations  ;  but  a 
like  intuition  constitutes  each  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
special  truth  is  reached.  In  the  demonstration  of  such  special 
truth,  the  propositions  previously  established  are  explicitly 
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or  impUcitly  referred  to ;  and  tho  relations  that  ßubsist  in 
the  case  in  hand  are  recognized  as  eqnal  to  relations  wUch 
those  previously-established  propositions  express.  This  will 
be  Seen  on  subjecting  a  demonstration  to  analysis.  The  one 
belonging  to  tlio  foregoing  theorem  is  inconveniently  long. 
We  shall  find  a  fitter  one  in  Proposition  xxxii. 

"  If  the  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior 
angle  is  equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles ;  and 
the  three  interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

'^  Let  A  B  C  be  a  triangle,  and  'let  one  of  its  sides  B  G  be 
prodnced  to  D  ;  then  the  exterior  angle  A  C  D  is  equal  to 
the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles  C  A  B,  ABC;  and  the 
three  interior  angles  of  the  triangle,  namely  A  B  C,  B  0  A, 
GAB,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

A  E 


DEMONSTRATION. 

"  Fron:!  the  point  G 
draw  the  straight  line 
G  E  parallel  to  A  B  ; 
and  because  A  B  is 
parallel  to  G  B,  and 
A  G  n[ieets  them,  the 
altemate  angles  B  A  G, 
ACE  are  equal. 


*'Again,  because  AB 
is  parallel  to  G  E^  and 


ANALYSIS. 

It  was  demonstrated  in  a  previouB 
case,  that  thero  is  a  relation  of  co- 
existence  between  the  parallelism  of 
two  lines  and  the  equality  of  the  al- 
temate angles  made  by  a  line  meet- 
ing  them.  It  is  perceived  that  the 
paraUelism  of  the  lines  must  coexist 
with  the  equality  of  the  angles  in 
this  case  also.  That  is,  the  present 
relation  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  a  re- 
lation previously  established. 

In  a  foregoing  proposition,  it  was 
shown  that  of  the  angles  made  by  a 
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B  D  falls  upon  them, 
the  exterior  angle 
E  C  D  is  equal  to  the 
interior  and  opposite 
angle  ABC; 


but  the  angle  ACE 
was  shown  to  be  equal 
to  the  angle  B  A  C ; 
therefore  the  whole  ex- 
terior anglo  A  C  D,  is 
equal  to  the  two  inte- 
rior and  opposite  an- 
gles  CAB,  ABC. 

"  To  those  angles 
add  the  angle  A  C  B  ; 
then  the  angles  A  C  D, 
A  C  B  are  together 
equal  to  the  three  an- 
gles C  B  A,  B  A  0, 
AGB. 


"  But  the  angles 
ACD,  ACB,  are  to- 
gether equal  to  tW3 
right  angles ; 


line  cutting  two  parallel  lines,  tho 
exterior  is  equal  to  the  interior  and 
opposite.  Here  there  are  two 
parallel  linesand  a  line  cutting  them ; 
and  the  Cognition  which  the  demon- 
stration  expresses  is^  that  the  rela- 
tion  between  lines  and  angles  wWch 
held  before,  holds  now — that  this  is 
a  like  relation,  an  equal  relation. 

Immediate  intuitions  :  first,  that 
the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts ;  and 
second,  that  things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  eacli 
other.  Which  last,  as  we  shall  seo 
at  a  future  stage,  is  an  intuition  of 
the  equality  of  two  relations. 

An  intuition  that  when  to  equal 
magnitudes  the  same  magnitude  is 
added,  the  sums  are  equal :  an  intui- 
tion which  is  itself  a  consciousness 
of  the  equality  of  two  relations — tho 
relation  that  subsists  between  tlio 
magnitudes  before  the  addition  is 
made,  and  the  relation  that  subsists 
after  it  is  made. 

In  a  previous  case  it  was  ascor« 
tained  that  the  angles  which  a  s  traight 
line  made  with  another  straight  line 
upon  one  side  of  it,  were  either  two 
right  angles,  or  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  and  the  thing  now  perceived 
is,  that  the  relation  between  lines  and 
angles  in  this  case,  is  exactly  like 
the  relation  in  that  case — in  other 
words,  the  two  relations  are  equal. 
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tlicrefore  also  the  an-  An  intoition  that  things  which  aro 

glos   0  B  A^  B  A  C^  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 

AGB,   are   together  each  other ;  which,  as  before  hinted, 

equal  to  two  right  an-  is  itself  known  through  an  Intuition 

gles.  of  the  equality  of  two  relations. 

"  Therefore  if  a  side  An  intuition  that  the  relation  be- 

of  any  triangle  be  pro-  tween  lines  and  angles  found  to  sub- 

duced^theexterioran-  sist  in  this  triangle^  subsists  in  any 

gle  is  equal  to  the  two  triangle,  in  all  triangles — ^that  the 

interior  and  opposite  relation    in    every    other    case    is 

angles ;  and  the  three  equal  to  the  relation  in  this  case. 
interior      angles      of 
every     triangle     are 
equal    to    two    right 
angles.  Q.E.D.'' 

Thus  in  each  step  by  which  the  special  conclusion  is 
reached,  as  well  as  in  the  step  taken  from  that  special  con- 
clusion to  the  general  one,  the  essential  Operation  gone 
through  is  the  establishment  in  consciousness  of  the  equality 
of  two  relations.  And  as,  in  each  step,  the  mental  act  is 
nndecomposable — as  for  the  assertion  that  any  two  such  re- 
lations are  equal,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  save  that  they 
are  perceived  to  be  so ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess  of  thought  is  thus  expressed. 

§  283.  Perhaps  it  will  be  deemed  needless  to  prove  that 
each  step  in  an  algebraic  argument  is  of  the  same  nature ; 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  axiom — ^Relations  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other,  twice  in- 
volves  an  intuition  of  the  above-described  kind ;  and  since 
the  implication  is,  that  reasoning  which  proceeds  upon  this 
axiom  is  built  up  of  such  intuitions.  But  it  may  be  well 
definitely  to  point  out  that  only  in  virtue  of  such  intuitions 
do  the  successive  transformations  of  an  equation  become 
.«diowable.     ünless  it  is  perceived  that  a  certain  modification 
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made  in  the  form  of  tho  equation,  leaves  the  relation  between 
its  two  sides  the  same  as  before — onless  it  is  seeu  tliat  cacli 
new  relation  established  is  equal  to  the  foregoing  one,  the 
reasoning  is  vicious.  A  convenient  mode  of  showing  that 
the  mental  act  continually  repeated  in  one  of  these  ana- 
lytical  processes  is  of  the  kind  described,  is  suggested  by  an 
ordinary  algebraic  artifice.  When  a  simplification  may  be 
thereby  achieved^  it  is  usual  to  throw  any  two  fonns  of  an 
eqnation  into  a  proportion — a  procedure  in  which  tho 
eqnality  of  the  relations  is  specifically  asserted.  Here  is  an 
illnstration  :  not  snch  an  one  as  would  occur  in  practice,  but 
one  that  is  simplified  to  serve  present  purposes. 

2xy  =  y^ 

2x    =  y 

2jcy  \  y'^  :  i  2x  i  y 

or,  as  it  is  otherwise  written, 

2xy  :  y^  =  2x  :  y 

and  if  proof  be  needed  that  this  mode  of  presenting  the  facts 
is  legitimate^  we  at  once  obtain  it  by  multiplying  extremes 
and  means ;  whence  results  the  truism — 

2xy^  =  2a*?/«. 

This  clearly  shows  that  the  mental  act  determining  each 
algebraic  transformation^  is  one  in  which  the. relation  ex- 
pressed by  the  new  form  of  the  eqnation  is  recognized  as 
equal  to  the  relation  which  the  previous  form  expresses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IMPERFECT    AND    SIMPLE    QUANTITATIVE    REASONING. 

§  284.  Ability  to  perceive  equality  implies  a  correlative 
ability  to  perceive  inequality :  neitlier  can  exist  without  the 
otlier.  Bat  though  inseparable  in  origin,  tlio  cognitions  of 
equality  aud  inequality,  whetlier  between  tliings  or  relations, 
(liffer  in  tliis  ;  tbat  while  the  one  is  definite  tbe  other  is  in- 
definite. There  is  but  one  equality ;  but  there  are  nuniber- 
less  degrces  of  inequality.  To  assert  an  inequality  involves 
tlie  affirmation  of  no  fact,  but  merely  the  denial  of  a  fact ; 
and  therefore,  as  positing  nothing  specific,  the  Cognition  of 
inequality  can  never  be  a  premiss  to  any  specific  conclu- 
sioD. 

Hence,  reasoning  which  is  perfedly  quantitative  in  its  re- 
sults,  proceeds  wholly  by  the  establishment  of  equality 
between  relations,  the  members  of  which  are  either  equal 
or  one  a  known  multiple  of  the  other.  Conversely,  if  any 
of  the  magnitudes  standing  in  immediate  relation  are 
neither  directly  equal  nor  the  one  equal  to  so  many  times 
the  other ;  or  if  any  of  the  successive  relations  which  the 
reasoning  establishes  are  unequal ;  the  results  are  imperfectly 
quantitative.  The  truth  is  illustrated  in  that  class  of  geo- 
metrical  theorems  in  which  it  is  asserted  of  sorae  thijig  that 
it  is  greater  or  less  than  some  other ;  that  it  falls  within  or 
without  some  other ;  and  the  like.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample  the  proposition — *^  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
together  greater  than  the  third  side.'^ 
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"  Let  AB  C  be  a  triangle ;  any  two  sides  of  it  are, 
together,  greater  than  the  third  aide;  namely,  B  A,  A  C, 
gre&ter  than  B  C ;  and  A  B,  B  0,  greater  than  AG;  and 
B  C,  C  A,  greater  than  A  B. 

^'  Produce  B  A  to  D,  and  make  A  D  equal  to  A  C ;  and 
join  D  C. 

D 


'^Because  D  A  is 
equal  to  A  C,  the  an- 
gle A  D  C  is  equal  to 
the  angle  A  C  D ; 
but  the  angle  B  CD 
is  greater  than  the 
angle  A  C  D ; 
therefore  the  angle 
B  C  D  is  greater  than 
the  angle  A  D  0. 

"And  because  the 
angle  B  C  D  is  greater 
than  the  angle  B  D  C, 
and  that  the  greater 
side  is  opposite  to  the 
greater  angle,  the  side 
D  B  is  greater  than 
the  side  ß  C ; 
but  D  B  is  equal  to 
B  A,  A  C  ; 


A  relation  equal  to  a  previously« 
established  relation. 


An  immediate  intuition  of  in- 
equality. 

An  immediate  intuition  of  the 
equality  of  two  relations  of  in- 
equality,  which  have  one  term  in 
common,  and  the  other  terms  equal. 

A  relation  equal  to  a  previously 
established  relation. 


An  immediate  intuition  that  when 
to  two  magnitudes  standing  in  the 
relation  of  equality,  the  same  mag- 
nitude  is  added,  the  resulting  rela- 
tion equals  the  original  relation. 
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therefore  B  A,   A  0  An   immediate   intoition  of   the 

are  greater  than  B  C.        equality  of  t  wo  relations  of  inequality 

which  have  one  term  in  common, 
and  the  other  terms  eqnal. 
"  In  the  same  man-  The  relations  subsisting  in  other 

ner  it  may  be  demon-      cases  are  equal  to  the  relation  sub- 
stratcd  that  the  sides      sisting  in  this  case. 
A  B,  B  C  are  greater 
thanCA,andßC,CA 
greater  than  A  B/' 

It  will  be  observed  that  here,  though  the  magnitudes 
dealt  with  are  unequal,  yet  the  demonstration  proceeds 
by  shovring  that  certain  relations  among  them  are  eqnal  to 
certain  other  relations :  though  the  primary  relations  (be- 
tween  quantities)  are  those  of  ineqnality,  yet  the  secondary 
relations  (between  relations)  are  those  of  equality.  And 
this  holds  in  the  majority  of  imperfectly-quantitative  argu- 
ments.  Though,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  there  are  cases 
in  which  both  the  magnitudes  and  the  relations  are  nnequal, 
yet  they  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  are  incapable  of  any 
bnt  the  simplest  forms. 

§  285.  Another  species  of  imperfectly-quantitative  reason- 
iDg  occupies  a  position  in  mathematical  analysis,  like  that 
which  the  foregoing  species  does  in  mathematical  synthesis. 
The  ordinary  algebraic  ineqnation  supplies  us  with  a  sample 

of  it.     Thus,   if  it  is  known  that  a  +   "-;-"   is   less   than 
a  -{•  X  y/  yy  the  argnment  instituted  is  as  follows : — 


Vy 


<  X  Vy 

«*        <         a?y 
m         <  y. 
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In  this  case^  as  in  the  case  of  eqnations^  the  reasoning 
proceeds  by  steps  of  whicli  eacli  tacitly  asserts  the  equality 
of  the  new  relation  to  the  relation  previously  established ; 
with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  the  successive  relations 
being  relations  of  equality,  they  are  relations  of  inferiority. 
The  general  process  of  thought,  however,  is  the  same  in 
both.  This  vfill  be  obvious  on  considering  that  as  the 
inferiority  of  a?  to  y  can  be  known  only  by  dedaction  from 

the  inferiority  of  a  H — -r—  to  a  -h  a;  Vi/  ;  and  as  it  can  be 

80  known  only  by  the  intermediation  of  other  relations  of 
inferiority ;  the  possibility  of  the  argument  depends  on  the 
successive  relations  being  recognized  as  severally  equal.  It  is 
true  that  these  successive  relations  need  not  be  specifically 
cqual  j  but  they  must  be  equal  in  so  far  as  they  are  defined. 
In  the  above  case,  for  example,  the  original  form  of  the  in- 
equation  expresses  a  relation  in  which  the  second  quantity 
bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  first,  than  it  does  in  the  form 
which  follows;  seeing  that  when  equals  are  taken  from 
unequals,  the  remainders  are  more  unequal  than  before. 
But  though  in  the  degree  of  inferiority  which  they  severally 
cxpress,  the  successive  relations  need  not  be  equaJ,  they 
must  be  equal  iu  so  far  as  being  relations  of  inferiority  goes ; 
and  this  indefinite  inferiority  is  all  that  is  predicated  either 
in  premiss  or  conclusion. 

Here,  too,  should  be  specifically  remarked  the  fact  hinted 
in  a  previous  chapter ;  namely,  that  the  reasoning  by  which 
an  inequation  is  worked  out,  palpably  proceeds  on  the  intui- 
tion  that  relations  which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  othqr.  The  relations  being  those  of  inequality, 
the  filiation  of  the  last  upon  the  first  can  only  thus  be 
explained ;  and  the  parallelism  subsisting  between  inequa- 
tions  and  equations,  in  respect  of  the  mental  acts  gone 
through  in  solving  them,  confirms  the  conclusion  before 
reached  that  in  equations  this  intuition  is  involved,  though 
less  manifestly. 
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Of  impcrfect  quantitative  reasoning,  the  lowost  tjrpe  is 
that  in  which  tlie  successive  relations  are  known  only  as  re- 
lations  of  inequality — are  presented  in  a  way  which  does  not 
define  them  as  either  those  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  For 
instance : — 

—  is  unequal  to  y 

9?  is  unequal  to  y' 

X  is  unequal  to  y. 

In  this  case  the  deductive  process  is  the  same  as  before, 
The  successive  relations  are  perceived  to  be  alike  in  respect 
to  their  inequality,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
antecedents  or  the  consequents  are  the  greater.  There  is  a 
definite  co-ordination  of  the  successive  relations,  though 
each  relation  is  defined  to  the  smallest  possible  oxtent. 

§  286.  Incidentally,  much  has  been  implied  respecting 
simple  quantitative  reasoning  throughout  the  foregoing 
analyses.  The  steps  into  which  every  Compound  quantita- 
tive argument  is  resolvable,  are  simple  quantitative  argu- 
ments ;  and  we  have  already  found  that  each  of  them 
involves  the  establishment  of  equality  or  inequality  between 
two. relations.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  consider 
by  themselves  a  class  of  simple  quantitative  argumenta 
which  are  of  habitual  occurrence :  some  of  them  axioms ; 
Bome  of  them  nearly  allied  to  axioms. 

Let  US  commence  with  the  familiär  one — "  Things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.'^  By 
reasoning  like  that  already  used  in  an  analogous  but  more 
complex  case,  it  may  be  shown  that  this  axiom  expresses 
an  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two  relations.  Thus,  putting 
A,  B  and  C,  as  the  three  magnitudes,  it  is  clear  that  if  A 
and  C  are  contemplated  by  themselves  in  immediate  suc- 
cession,  their  equality  cannot  be  recognized;  since  it  is 
only  because  equality  to  B  is  common  to  the  two  that  they 
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can  be  known  as  equal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  B  is  inter- 
polated  in  consciousness,  and  the  three  are  contemplated 
serially — ^A,  B,  C,  or  C,  B,  A, — ^then  A  and  C  do  not  occur 
in  the  juxtaposition  implied  by  consciousness  of  their 
equality.  There  remains  no  alternative  but  that  of  contem- 
plating  them  in  pairs,  thus : — 

B 


When  A  and  B  are  united  together  in  the  single  concept 
— ^a  relation  of  equality;  and  when  C  and  B  are  united  into 
another  such  concept ;  it  becomes  impossiblo  to  recognize 
the  equality  of  these  two  relations  of  equality  which  possess 
a  common  term,  without  the  equality  of  the  other  terms 
being  involved  in  the  intuition. 

That  the  mental  act  is  of  the  kind  described,  will  be  mado 
clear  by  taking  a  case  in  which  some  of  the  magnitudes 
dealt  with  have  ceased  to  exist.  Suppose  A  to  represent  a 
Standard  measure  preserved  by  the  State ;  and  let  a  sur- 
veyor  be  in  possession  of  a  measure  B,  which  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original  one  A.  Imagine  that  in  the  course  of 
his  survey  the  measure  B  is  broken ;  and  that  in  tho  mean- 
time  the  building  containing  the  Standard  measure  A,  has 
been  bumt.  Nevertheless,  by  purchasing  another  measure 
C,  which  had  also  been  made  to  match  the  Standard  A,  the 
surveyor  is  enabled  to  complete  his  work  ;  and  knows  that 
his  later  measurements  will  agree  with  his  earlier  ones. 
By  what  process  of  thought  does  he  perceive  this?  It 
cannot  be  by  comparing  B  and  C  ;  for  one  of  these  was 
broken  before  he  got  the  other.  Nor  can  it  be  by  com- 
paring  them  serially — B,  A,  C,  and  C,  A,  B ;  for  two  of 
Üiem  have  ceased  to  exist.     Evidently,  then,  he  thinks  of  B 
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and  C  as  both  copies  of  A :  he  contemplates  the  relations 
in  which  they  respectively  stood  to  A ;  and  in  recognizing 
the  sameness  or  equality  of  these  relations,  he  unavoidably 
recognizes  the  equality  of  B  and  C.  Here  let  ns 

nctice  a  fact  having  an  important  bearing,  not  only  on  this, 
but  on  endless  other  cases — the  fact,  namely,  that  the  miiid 
may  retain  an  accurate  remembrance  of  a  relationy  when  ii 
is  unablo  to  retain  an  accurate  remembrance  of  the  things 
between  which  the  relation  subsisted.  To  vary  the  abovo 
illustration — suppose  a  surveyor  has  had  opportunities,  at 
the  respective  times  when  ho  bought  them,  of  comparing 
the  measures  B  and  C  with  the  Standard  A.  It  becomes 
possible  for  him,  at  any  time  afterwards,  to  remembor  with 
precision  the  relation  of  equality  in  which  B  stood  to  A  :  lio 
can  see  in  thought  that  exact  agreement  which  thoy  dis* 
played  when  placed  side  by  side.  But  he  cannot  i^emembor 
the  magnitudes  themselves  with  anything  like  this  pro- 
cision.  And  now  observe  the  implication.     Whoii 

two  objects  that  have  not  been  seen  in  juxtaposition  aro 
remcmbered,  an  approximate  idea  of  their  relative  magni- 
tudes may  be  formed,  if  they  are  markedly  different ;  but  i/ 
they  are  nearly  of  a  size,  the  judgment  is  as  likely  to  bo 
wrong  as  right  in  deciding  which  is  the  greater.  If,  then^ 
two  magnitudes  separately  observed,  cannot  afterwards  be 
represented  in  consciousness  so  distinctly  that  their  equality 
or  inequality  can  be  determined ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
relation  of  equality  that  was  once  ascertained  by  juxtaposing 
two  magnitudes  ccm  be  represented  in  consciousness  with 
perfect  distinctness,  and  recognized  as  equal  to  some  other 
relation  of  equality ;  it  becomes  manifest  that,  in  cases  liko 
the  above,  the  truth  perceived  cannot  be  reached  by  re- 
membering  the  magnitudes,  but  can  be  reached  by  remem- 
bcring  the  relations. 

Divergent  fi'om  this  original  type  are  certain  intuitiona 
in  which  the  thing  known  is  the  relation,  not  between  two 
relations  of  equality  having  a  common  term,  but  between 
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two  relations  of  ineqaality  having  a  common  term.  Thus« 
if  A  is  greater  than  B^  and  B  greater  than  C,  then  A  is  greater 
than  C ;  and  conversely  if  they  are  seyerally  less  instead  of 
greater.     The  act  of  thoaght  may  be  symbolized  thos  :^ 

B 


The  relation  A  to  B  being  given  as  a  relation  of  snpe- 
riority^  while  that  of  G  to  B  is  given  as  a  relation  of  in« 
feriority^  it  is  known  that  the  relation  A  to  B  is  greater 
than  the  relation  C  to  B ;  and  as  the  term  B  is  common  to 
the  two  relationSj  the  intaition  that  the  relation  A  to  B  is 
greater  than  the  relation  G  to  B^  cannot  be  formed  withoat 
involving  the  intuition  that  A  is  greater  than  G. 

Again^  if  A  is  greater  than  B^  and  B  is  equal  to  G ;  we 
know  that  A  is  greater  than  G.  And  if  the  flrst  relation  is 
one  of  equality  and  the  second  is  one  of  ineqaality^  there  is 
a  kindred  intaition.  In  these  cases^  or  rather  in  the  first 
of  them^  we  may  express  the  mental  act  thas  :^ 

B 


Ay  VC 

Here^  as  before>  the  magnitade  B  being  common  to  both, 
the  relation  A  to  B  cannot  become  known  as  greater  than 
the  relation  C  to  B  withoat  the  snperiority  of  A  to  G  being 
known.  Two  relations  having  a  common  term  cannot  be 
conceiyed  nneqaalj  anless  the  remaining  terms  are  nneqaal. 
And  just  as  two  magnitudes  placed  side  by  side,  cannot  be 
perceived  uneqaal  withoat  its  being  at  the  samo  timo  per- 
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ceived  which  is  tlie  greater ;  so^  of  two  conjomed  relationSj 
one  cannot  be  perceived  greater  than  the  other  withoat  its 
beiag  at  the  same  time  perceived  which  includes  the  greater 
magnitade. 

§  287.  Of  simple  quantitative  intuitions  embodied  iu 
axioms,  or  capable  of  being  so  embodied,  we  have  next  to 
consider  the  class  in  which  not  three  magnitudes  but  four 
are  involved.  On  such  axioms  proceed  the  successive 
transformations  of  an  equation. 

Among  them  the  most  familiär  are  these  : — The  sums  of 
equals  are  equal.  K  equals  are  taken  from  equals  the 
differences  are  equal.  K  equals  are  multiplied  by  equals 
the  products  are  equal.  If  equals  are  divided  by  equals  the 
quotients  are  equal.  These  are  of  course  accompanied  by 
axioms  expressing  converse  intuitions  such  as : — If  to 
equals  unequals  are  added  the  sums  are  unequal.  If  equals 
are  divided  by  unequals  the  quotients  are  unequal,  etc. 
Some  of  the  intuitions  of  this  order  are  more  complex.  I 
may  name  those  by  which  it  ia  known  that  if  firom  unequals 
equals  are  taken,  the  remainders  are  more  unequal ;  and, 
conversely,  that  if  to  unequals  equals  aro  added,  the  sums 
are  less  unequal.  To  such  generic  cases  may  be  added 
the  specific  ones  in  which  the  first  pair  of  unequals  being 
known  to  stand  in  a  relation  of  superiority,  the  second  pair 
are  known  to  stand  in  a  still  greater  relation  of  superiority^ 
or  a  less  relation,  according  to  the  Operation  performed ; 
and  similarly  when  the  relation  is  one  of  inferiority.     Thus, 


B  +  c. 


B 


if  A  +  eis  greater  than  B  +  c  ;  then,  in  a  still  higher  de« 
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gree  is  A  greater  than  B» — an  intaition  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  foregoing  symbol. 

For  present  purposes  it  is  necdless  to  detail  the  varietiea 
belonging  to  this  class.  It  will  suffice  to  remark^  alike  of 
these  cases  in  whicb  the  tbing  perceived  is  the  inequality  of 
two  relationSj  and  of  the  antithetical  cases  in  which  the 
equality  of  two  relations  is  perceived,  that  they  differ  from 
the  previous  class  in  this ;  that  the  relations  are  not  con- 
joined  ones  but  disjoined  ones.  Throughout  the  previous 
class,  of  which  the  simplest  type  is  the  axiom — "  Things 
which  are  eqnal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other/^ 
there  is  invariably  one  term  common  to  the  two  relations ; 
while  throughout  this  class,  of  which  as  a  typical  sample  we 
may  take  the  axiom — ''  If  equals  be  added  to  equals  the 
sums  are  equaV  the  compared  relations  have  no  term  in. 
common.  Hence  in  this  second  series,  the  relations  being 
perfectly  independent  and  distinct,  the  mental  processes 
into  which  they  enter  are  more  readily  analyzable.  It  is  at 
once  manifest  that  each  of  the  axioms  above  given,  involves 
an  intuition  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  two  relations ; 
and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  more  or  less  specifically  stated 
throughout.  In  each  case  there  is  a  certain  relation,  the 
terms  of  which  are  modified  afler  a  specified  manner ;  and 
there  is  then  an  assertion  that  the  new  relation  is  or  is  not 
equal  to  the  old  one — an  assertion  which,  being  based  on  no 
argument,  expresses  an  intuition. 

§  288.  One  further  fact  respecting  these  two  groups  of 
intuitions  remains  to  be  noticed.  They  have  a  common  root 
with  those  which  proportions  express.  The  one  group  is 
related  in  origin  to  that  species  of  proportion  in  which  the 
second  of  three  magnitudes  is  a  mean  between  the  first  and 
third ;  and  the  other  group  to  that  species  in  which  the  pro- 
portion subsists  between  four  separate  magnitudes.  Thua 
the  axiom — "  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
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equal  to  each  other/'  may^  if  we  call  the  things  A^  B  and  C, 
be  written  tlius : — 


A  :  B 


B  :  0. 


And  again,  the  axiom — "  The  sums  of  eqoals  are  äqual/' 
may,  if  we  put  A  and  B  for  ihe  first  pair  of  equals,  with 
G  and  D  for  the  second  pair^  be  expressed  thns : — 


A  :  B 


A  +  C    :    B  +  D. 


The  intoitions  bj  which  proportions  are  established,  differ 
from  the  majoritj  of  the  foregoing  intuitions  simply  in 
their  greater  definiteness — ^in  their  complete  quantitative- 
-\ess.  The  two  compared  relations  are  always  ezactly  equal, 
whatever  the  magnitudes  may  be — are  not  joined  by  the 
indefinite  signs  meaning  greater  than  or  less  than;  and 
when  the  proportion  is  expressed  numerically,  it  not  only 
implies  the  intuition  that  the  two  relations  are  equal,  but 
the  figures  indicate  what  multiple,  or  submultiple,  each 
magnitude  is  of  the  others. 


f  • 


CHAPTER  V. 

QUANTITATIVE   RBASONING   IN    GENERAL. 

§  289.  Quantitative  Beasoning  involves  the  three  idoas— - 
coextension^  coexistence^  and  connature;*  or  to  speak  less 
accurately  bat  more  comprehensibly — sameness  in  the 
quantitj  of  space  occnpied^  sameness  in  the  time  of 
presentation  to  consciousness^  and  sameness  in  kind.  It 
involves  these  either  positively  by  asserting  them,  or 
negatively  by  denjring  them.  This  proposition  calls  for 
an  expanded  Statement. 

The  germ  out  of  which  Quantitative  Reasoning  gi^owa 
— the  simple  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two  magnitudesj 
necessarily  involves  all  these  ideas.  There  can  be  no  com- 
parison  between  magnitudes  unless  thoy  are  of  the  same 
kind;  and  their  coextension  cannot  be  perceived  unless 
they  are  coexistent.  It  is  thus  with  positively-quantitative 
geometry  in  general.  Each  of  its  propositions  predicatcs 
the  coextension  or  non-coextension  of  two  op  more  con- 
natural  things  which  cooxist ;  or  the  coexistence  of  certain 
things  asserted  to  be  coextensive,  or  the  reverse,  with  cer- 
tain other  things  known  to  be  coextensive,  or  the  reverse. 
And  its  demonstrations  proceed  by  asserting  that  cer- 
tain coexistent^  connatural  things  are  invariably  coex- 
tensive^  or  the  reverse;    or  that   certain   connatural  and 

*  I  coin  this  word  partly  to  avoid  an  awkward  periphrasia ;  and  partly  to 
indioate  the  kinahip  of  the  idea  aignified,  to  the  ideaa  of  coaziatence  and 
coextension.  Aa  we  have  already  in  use  the  worda  connate  and  connatiurait 
the  innovation  is  bnt  small ;  and  will,  I  think,  be  aufficiently  justified  by 
the  reqnirement. 
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coextensiye   things  invariably   coexist  with  certain  other 
things.  When   the  propositions  a«re  numcrical^ 

and  when^  as  frequently  happens  in  Algebra  and  the  Gal- 
colus  generally,  duration  is  one  of  the  elements  dealt  with, 
it  wonld  appear  that  coexistence  is  not  inyolved;  and 
farther,  that  when  force  and  valiie  are  the  other  elements 
of  the  qnestion,  there  is  not  even  any  implication  of  co- 
extension.  These,  however,  are  illnsions  resulting  from 
the  abstract  character  of  numerical  Symbols.  Bepresenting 
eqnal  nnits,  and  groups  of  equal  nnits,  of  any  order  what- 
ever ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  created  at  any  moment  for  the 
pnrposes  of  calculation;  numerical  Symbols  seem,  at  first 
sight,  independent  alike  of  Space  and  Time.  The  &ct> 
however,  is  exactly  the  reverse.  On  tracing  them  back  to 
their  origins,  we  find  that  the  nnits  of  Time,  Force,  Value> 
Velocity,  &c.,  which  figures  may  indiscriminately  represent, 
were  at  first  measored  by  equal  units  of  Space.  The 
equality  of  times  becomes  known  either  by  means  of  the 
equal  spaces  travcrsed  by  an  index,  or  the  descent  of  eqnal 
qnantities  (space-fulls)  of  sand  or  water.  Equal  units  of 
weight  were  obtained  through  the  aid  of  a  lever  having^ 
equal  arms  (scales).  The  problems  of  Statics  and  Dynamics 
are  primarily  soluble,  only  by  putting  leng^ths  of  lines  to 
represent  amounts  of  forces.  Mercantile  values  are  ex- 
pressed in  units  which  were  at  first,  and  indeed  are  still, 
definite  weights  of  metal;  and  are  therefore,  in  common 
with  units  of  weight,  referable  to  units  of  linear  extension. 
Temperature  is  measured  by  the  equal  lengths  markod 
alongside  a  mercurial  column.  Thus,  abstract  as  they  have 
now  become,  the  units  of  calculation,  applied  to  whatever 
species  of  magnitudes,  do  really  stand  for  equal  nnits  of 
linear  extension;  and  the  idea  of  coextension  underlies 
every  process  of  mathematical  analysis.  Similarly  wiUi 
coexistence.  Numerical  symbols  are,  it  is  true,  parely  re- 
presentativo ;  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  having  nothiD|f 
but  a  fictitious  existence.     But  ono  of  two  things  must  ba 
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admitted  respecting  the  reasoning  processes  camed  on  bj 
meaiiB  of  them.  Either  these  processes  imply  a  conscioos 
reference  to  the  things  symbolized — in  which  case  the 
eqnalities  predicated  are  really  those  previoosly  obsenred 
between  coexistent  things ;  or  eise  the  things  symbolized 
ceaae  to  be  tiiongbt  of^  and  the  relations  among  the 
Symbols  are  alone  coasidered — ^in  which  case  these  symbols 
reqnire  to  be  made  coexistent  to  conscionsness  before  their 
relatiens  can  be  deteiTuned.  In  fact^  the  phenomena  of 
motion  and  seqnence  can  be  treated  quantitatively^  only  by 
pattis^  coeodstent  magnitndes  to  represent  magnitndes  that 
do  not  coezist.  The  relative  lengths  of  two  times,  not  being 
ascertainable  directly^  has  to  be  indirecüy  ascertained  by 
comparing  the  Spaces  which  a  clock-finger  traverses  doring 
the  two  ttmes;  that  is^  by  comparing  coexistent  mag- 
nitndes. Hence^  regarding  it  in  the  abstracto  we  may  say 
that  the  Calculas  in  general  is  a  means  of  dealing  with 
nu^nitndes  that  do  not  coexist^  or  are  not  homogeneoos^  or 
both^  by  first  snbstitnting  for  them  magnitndes  that  do 
coexist  and  are  homogeneons^  and  afterwards  re-translating 
these  into  their  original  forms. 

Tbaki  perfect  quantitative  reasoning  deals  exclnsively  with 
intnitions  of  the  coextension  of  coexistent  magnitndes  which 
are  connatnral,  will,  however,  be  most  clearly  seen  when  it 
is  remarked  that  the  intnitions  of  coextension,  of  coexist- 
ence,  and  of  connature,  are  the  sole  perfectly  definite  intni- 
tions we  can  frame.  On  placing  two  eqnal  lines  side  by 
side,  we  can  perceive  with  precision  that  they  are  equal ; 
bnt  we  cannot,  if  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  perceive 
with  like  precision  how  mach  greater  it  is.  Our  only  mode 
of  precisely  determining  fchis,  is  to  divide  both  into  small 
eqiLcU  divisions,  of  which  the  greater  contains  so  many  and 
the  less  so  many  :  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  intuition  of 
coextension.  Again,  while  we  can  know  with  exactness 
that  two  things  coexist,  we  cannot,  when  one  thing  follows 
another,  know  with  like  exactness  the  interval  of  time  bo- 
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tween  them.  Definitely  to  ascertain  tUs^  we  use  a  scale  of 
time  made  ap  of  coextensive  units  of  space.  Once  more,  wo 
rocognize  with  perfect  definiteness^  equality  of  natare  in 
those  things  which  admit  of  quantitative  comparison.  That 
straiglit  lines  are  homogeneons,  and  can  stand  to  ono 
anothor  in  relations  of  greater  and  less,  thongh  they  cannot 
so  stand  to  areas  or  cnbic  Spaces;  that  areas  are  con- 
natoral  with  areas^  and  cubic  Spaces  with  cnbic  Spaces; 
that  such  and  such  are  magnitudes  of  force^  and  such  and 
such  are  magnitudes  of  time — these  are  intuitions  that  have 
as  high  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  foregoing  ones.  Beyond 
these  three  Orders  of  intuitions^  however^  we  have  none  that 
are  porfectly  definite.  Our  perceptions  of  degree  and  quality 
in  sonnd^  colour^  taste^  smell;  of  amount  in  weight  and 
heat;  of  relative  hardness;  of  relative  duration;  are  in 
themsclves  inexact.  Hence^  as  we  know  that  by  quantita- 
tive reasoning  of  the  higher  Orders,  perfectly  definite  results 
are  reached ;  it  follows  that  the  intuitions  out  of  which  it  is 
built  must  be  exclusively  those  of  coexistence,  connatui*e, 
and  coextension. 

Hero,  to  show  the  various  combinations  into  which  these 
intuitions  enter,  and  also  to  bring  into  view  sundry  facts 
not  yet  noticed,  let  me  group  iu  their  ascending  order  the 
successive  forms  which  quantitative  reasoning  assumes. 
Gcrtain  unavoidable  repetitions  will,  I  think,  be  justified  by 
the  clearer  comprehension  to  be  given. 

§  290.  The  intuition  underlying  all  quantitative  reasoning 
is  that  of  the  equality  of  two  magnitudes.  Now  the  imme- 
diato  consciousness  that — 

A=  B 

implics  three  things  : — First,  that  A  and  B  are  coexistent ; 
for  otherwise,  they  cannot  be  so  presented  to  consciousness 
as  to  allow  of  a  direct  recognition  of  their  equality.  Second, 
that  they  are  magnitudes  of  like  kind,  that  is,  connatural  or 
horoogeneous  ;  for  if  one  be  a  length  and  the  othor  an  arca^ 
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no  quantitative  relation  can  exist  beiween  them.  Third^ 
that  they  are  not  any  homogeneous  magnitades^  bat  are 
magnitudes  of  linear  extension;  seeing  that  these  alone 
admit  of  that  perfect  jnxtaposition  by  which  ezaet  eqoality 
mast  be  determined — these  alone  permit  their  eqoality  to 
be  tested  by  seeing  whether  it  will  merge  into  identiiy^  as 
tw6  eqoal  mathematical  lines  placed  one  upon  the  other  do 
— ^these  alone  exhibit  that  species  of  coexistence  which  can 
lapse  into  single  existence.  Thns  the  primordial  quantita- 
tive idea  unites  the  intuitions  of  coextension^  coexistence, 
and  connature  in  their  most  perfect  forms. 

To  recognize  the  negation  of  this  equality — to  perceive 
that  A  is  unequal  to  B — or,  moro  explicitly,  to  perccivo 

either  that — 

A  >  B,     or    A  <   B 

involves  no  such  stringent  conditions.  It  is  true  that,  as 
before^  A  and  B  must  be  connatural  magnitudes.  But  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  that  they  should  be  coexistent;  nor 
that  they  should  be  magnitudes  of  linear  extension.  Pro- 
vided  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to  B  is  consider- 
able^  it  can  be  known  in  the  absence  of  one  or  both ;  and 
can  be  known  when  they  are  magnitudes  of  area^  bulk, 
weight^  time,  velocity,  &c. 

The  simplest  act  of  quantitative  reasoniug,  which  neither 
of  these  intuitions  exhibits  when  standing  alone^  arises  whon 
the  two  are  co-ordinated  in  a  Compound  intuition ;  or  when 
either  of  them  is  so  co-ordinated  with  another  of  its  own 
kind.     When,  by  uniting  two  of  the  first  intuitions  thus — 

B 


we  recognize  the  equality  of  A  and  C,  it  is  rcquisite,   as 
before,  that  if  the  equalities  of  A  to  B,  and  B  to  C  are  to  be 
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known  immediately,  the  inagnitudes  aliall  be  those  of  linear 
eztenaioii»  thoiig]i,  if  the  eqnalities  have  been  mediately 
determinad,  tihie  magnitades  may  be  any  other  tiiat  are 
lioiiiog«iieoiis ;  bat  it  ia  no  longer  necessary  tbat  all  of 
them  shall  coeziBt.  At  one  time  A  must  have  coexisted 
with  B ;  and  at  one  time  B  must  have  coexisted  with  C ; 
bat  the  intaitions  of  their  eqaalities  having  once  bieen 
achieved^  either  at  the  same  time  or  separate  times^  it 
resalta  from  the  ability  we  have  to  remember  a  specific 
relation  with  perfect  exactness^  that  we  can^  at  any  sab- 
seqaent  time^  recognize  the  eqoality  of  the  relations  A  to  B 
and  B  to  C^  and  the  conseqaent  eqoality  of  A  and  C ; 
though  part^  or  even  all^  of  the  magnitades  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

By  uniting  the  first  and  second  intuitions^  and  by  aniting 
the  second  with  another  of  its  own  kind^  we  obtain  two 
Compound  intaitions,  formulated  as  foUows  : — 

B  B 


In  the  first  of  these  cases  it  is  requisite,  when  the  rela* 
tions  are  immediately  established^  that  the  magnitades  be 
linear ;  bat  not  so  if  the  eqoality  of  A  and  B  has  been 
mediately  established ;  and  while  A  and  B  most  have  co- 
existed, it  is  not  necessary  that  B  and  0  shoold  have  done 
so.  In  the  second  case  the  magnitades  need  not  be  linear ; 
bot,  if  the  ineqoalities  are  considerable,  may  be  of  any 
Order.  Porther,  it  woold  at  fii'st  sight  appear  that  they 
need  none  of  them  be  coexistent.  Bot  this  is  not  troe.  Por 
if  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to  B  and  of  B  to  C  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  remem- 
brauces  of  them,  then  the  snperiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to 
C  can  be  similarly  perceived  withoot  the  intermediation  of 
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B ;  and  the  reasoning  is  superflaooB.  The  ouly  casea  to 
which.  Ulis  formula  applies^  are  those  in  which  the  inequali- 
tiea  are  so  moderate  that  direct  comparison  is  required  for 
the  discernment  of  them ;  whence  it  follows  that  each  pair 
of  magnitudes  most  have  been  at  one  time  coexistent. 

The  next  complication^  characterizing  all  quantitative 
reasonings  save  these  simplest  and  least  important  kinds 
just  exemplified^  arises  when,  in  place  of  conjoined  rela- 
tions^  we  have  to  deal  with  disjoined  relations — ^when  the 
compared  relations  instead  of  having  one  term  in  common 
have  no  term  in  common.  Wherever  thero  are  four  mag* 
nitudes  instead  of  three,  sundry  now  laws  come  into  force  > 
the  most  important  of  which  is^  that  the  magnitudes  need 
no  longer  be  all  of  the  same  order.  In  every  one  of  the 
foregoing  cases^  we  have  seen  that  while  the  intuition  of 
coexistence  is  sometimes  not  immediately  involved  but 
only  mediately  so,  even  where  the  judgment  reached  is 
perfectly  quantitative;  and  while,  where  the  judgment  is 
imperfectly  quantitative,  the  intuition  of  coextension  is  not 
involved,  save  as  the  correlative  of  non-coextension ;  the 
intuition  which  is  uniformly  involved  is  that  of  the  con- 
nature  of  the  magnitudes — ^their  homogeneity,  their  samenesa 
in  kind.  Without  this  no  one  of  the  judgments  given  is 
possible.  But  with  disjoined  relations  it  is  othorwise.  The 
four  magnitudes  may  be  all  homogeneous ;  or  they  may  be 
homogeneous  only  in  pairs,  either  as  taken  in  succession  or 
altemately.     Let  us  consider  theresulting  formulae.- 

When  all  the  magnitudes  are  homogeneous  we  have  for 
ihe  first  group  of  cases  the  symbol — 

A^  TA' 


II 


B 


II 


B' 


which  each  of  the  disjoined  relations  is  one  of  equalUy, 
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and  the  second  is  some  transformation  of  the  first.  This^  as 
before  shown^  represents  the  mental  act  taken  in  every  step 
of  an  equation ;  and  Stands  for  the  several  azioms — When 
oquals  are  added  to^  snbtracted  from^  mnltiplied  hj,  or 
dividod  by^  eqoals^  the  results  are  equal.  For  the  seoond 
group  of  cases  we  have  the  symbol — 

A"i  rc 


B 


=       i 


D 


V. 


iu  which  each  of  the  relations  is  one  of  inequality.  ThiB 
•omprohends  all  cases  of  proportion :  whether  they  be 
t  ho  numerical  oncs  in  which  the  degrees  of  inequalily  are 
tlcfinitely  expressed  ;  or  the  geometrical  ones  (as  those  snb- 
sisting  betwecn  tho  sides  of  similar  triangles)  in  which  the 
tlegrecs  of  inequality,  though  known  to  bo  alike,  are  not 
«lofinitcly  expressed.  For  the  third  group  of  cases,  forming 
the  antithesis  to  the  two  preccding  groups,  and  being  but 
impcrfectly  quantitative,  wo  have  the  symbol — 

A"^  rc 


>-  >  or  <  -« 


B 


D 


which  n^preseuts  such  general  truths  as  that  if  equals  be 
tuken  from  unequals  the  remainders  are  more  unequal ;  that 
if  to  equals  unequals  be  added,  the  snms  are  unequal ;  and 
HO  forlh.  Respccting  these  three  groups  of  cases  in  which 
the  nwigiiitudes  are  all  homogcncous,  it  needs  only  be  added 
tliat  the  cquality  or  inequality  assertcd  betwoen  the  two 
pairs,  always  refers  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  spacc-rela- 
tions  of  thoir  componcnts,  and  not  to  their  time-relations. 
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Passing  to  the  class  of  disjunctive  pairs  of  relatioDs  in 
which  the  several  magnitades  are  not  all  homogenooas^  we 
find  that  the  eqoaliiy  predicated  between  the  relations  may 
refer  either  to  comparative  extension  or  comparative  exist- 
ence.    The  first  group  of  them  may  be  cfymbolized  thos : — 


:     •       = 


B 


d 


80  as  to  indicate  the  &ct  that  the  magnitades  of  the  first 
relation  are  of  one  species^  while  those  of  the  second  relation 
are  of  another  speciea.  It  comprehends  cases  in  which  one 
line  is  to  another  line  as  one  area  to  another  area^  or  in 
which  a  bnlk  is  to  a  bnlk  as  a  wcight  to  a  weight — cases  like 
those  in  which  it  is  seen  that  triangles  of  the  same  altitndo 
are  to  each  other  as  their  bases>  or  that  the  amounts  of 
two  attractions  are  to  each  other  as  the  masses  of  tbo 
attracting  bodies.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  though  the  first 
pair  of  magnitades  dififers  in  kind  from  the  second  pair^  yet 
the  antecedent  and  conseqaent  of  the  one  bear  to  each  other 
the  same  quantitative  relation  as  those  of  the  other;  and 
hence  the  possibility  of  ratiocination.  The  second  gronp  of 
cases  belonging  to  this  class  may  be  thos  formolated. 

AI  CG 


=       \    : 


Here  each  relation  consists  of  two  heterogeneoas  magni- 
tades^ as  a  line  and  an  angle ;  but  the  two  antecedents  ar(-' 
of  the  same  nature  and  the  two  consequents  are  of  the  same 
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natare.  Neither  of  the  compared  relations  can  be  a  quan- 
titative one;  since  in  neither  have  the  components  that 
connatnre  implied  by  the  assertion  of  relative  magnitnde. 
Hence  tho  two  relations  can  be  equal  only  in  respect  of  the 
coexistence  of  their  elements ;  and^  as  it  would  seem^  con- 
siderations  of  qnantity  are  no  longer  involved.  Thero  are 
conditions,  however,  nnder  which  this  form  represents  rea- 
soning  that  is  truly  quantitative ;  namely^  when  the  co- 
existence  pre-sapposes  certain  defined  quantitative  relations 
by  which  the  heterogeneous  magnitudes  are  indirectly 
bound  together.  Thus^  when  the  theorem — ^^  The  greater 
fiide  of  every  triangle  has  the  greater  angle  opposite  to  it,'' 
is  quoted  in  the  proof  of  a  subsequent  theorem,  the  act  of 
thought  implied  is  of  the  kind  abovo .  symbolized.  The 
greater  side  (A)  of  a  triangle,  has  been  found  to  stand  in 
a  special  relation  of  coexistence  with  the  greater  angle  (6) ; 
and  in  some  other  triangle  the  greater  side  (G)  and  greater 
angle  {d)  are  perceived  to  stand  in  the  same  or  an  equal 
relation.  This  relation  is  not  simply  that  of  coexistence : 
it  is  coexistence  in  certain  respective  positions.  And  though 
there  can  be  no  direct  quantitative  relation  between  a  side 
and  an  angle,  yet,  by  being  contained  between  the  two 
lesser  sides,  the  greater  angle  is  put  in  indirect  quantitative 
relation  with  the  greater  side.  It  may  be  held,  how- 

ever,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  innumerable  like  cases  which 
occur  in  geometrical  reasoning,  A,  b,  C,  and  d  should 
be  severaDy  regarded  rather  as  relations  between  magni- 
tudes, than  as  magnitudes  themselves.  To  elucidate  this 
question  let  us  consider  the  theorem — ^^  The  angle  in  a 
semicircle  is  a  right  angle.''  Here  the  word  ^^  semicircle  '* 
denotes  definitely  quantitative  relations — a  curve  all  parts 
of  which  are  ^mdistant  from  a  given  point,  and  which  has 
its  cxtremities  joined  by  a  straight  line  passing  through 
that  point.  The  words  ^' angle  in  a  semicircle,"  denoto 
fnrther  quantitative  relations :  negatively  quantitative  if  not 
positively  quantitative.     And  the  thing  asserted  is,  that 
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along  wiih  this  group  of  quantitative  relations  coexists 
that  other  group  of  quantitative  relations  which  the  tenn 
''right  angle"  denotes  between  two  lines  containing  it, 
Taking  this  view^  tlie  reasoning  will  stand  thus  : — 


DEMONSTRATED   CA8R. 

(The  relations  consti-  J^ 
tnting  the  angle    in 
thia  aemicircle) 

(CoezUt  with)  : 

(The  relations  consti-    , 
tating  a  right  angle.)    0  ^ 


ANY   OTHER   GASE. 

Q  (The  relations  consti- 
tuting  the  angle  in 
that  semicircle) 

=         •{     :  (Coexiat  witb) 


,  (The  relations  consti- 
«  tuting  a  right  angle.) 


Sucli  seems  to  be  the  moro  correct  analysis  of  thoso 
kinds  of  quantitative  reasoning  above  described^  in  whicb 
the  antecedents  are  not  homogeneous  with  the  consequents. 
The  only  further  complication  needing  consideration  hero, 
is  the  one  arising  when^  instead  of  two  equal  relations^  wo 
have  to  deal  with  three.  As  from  that  first  simple  intui- 
tion  in  which  two  magnitudes  are  recognized  as  equal,  wo 
passed^  by  union  of  two  such  intuitions,  into  a  Compound 
one  involving  three  magnitudes ;  so  from  the  foregoing 
cases  in  which  two  relations  are  recognized  as  equal, 
we  now  pass,  by  a  similar  duplication,  to  the  still  moro 
complex  case  in  which  three  relations  are  involved.  This 
brings  us  to  the  axiom — ''  Belations  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  relation,  are  equal  to  each  other ;"  formulated,  as  we 
before  saw,  after  this  fashion : — 

0 


D 


In  which  symbol  it  will  be  seen  that  each  pair  of  relationi 
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is  united  in  thought^  afler  ihe  same  general  manner  as  any 
of  the  pairs  lately  treated  of.  The  yarions  modifications  of 
this  form  which  resnlt  when  ihe  relations  are  uneqoal^  it  is 
annccessarj  to  detail.  And  it  is  also  nnnecessary  to  dwell 
on  those  yet  more  complicated  forms  which  resolt  when  this 
conjonctive  arrangement  is  replaced  by  a  disjunctive 
arrangement — ^when^  in  place  of  three  relations^  we  have  to 
deal  with  fear;  as  in  the  case  of  the  aziom  given  at  the 
oatset  (§  277) — ^'  Belations  which  are  severally  eqaal  to 
certain  other  relations  that  are  uneqnal  to  each  other^  are 
themselves  nneqoal.''  The  process  of  evolution  has  been 
sufficiently  exemplified  to  render  this^  and  the  aUied  intoi- 
tions^  readily  comprehensible. 

All  that  needs  forther  be  done  is  to  point  ont  how^  by 
saccessive  developments^  we  have  adyanced  from  a  simple 
intaition  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  two  magnitades^  to 
a  highly  complex  intuition  of  the  eqnality  or  inequality  of 
relations  between  roiations. 

§  291.  Quantitative  reasoning  thns  foUowed  in  its  g^esis^ 
shows  US  that,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  it  always 
involves,  in  their  positive  or  negative  forms,  some  or  all  of 
ihe  ideas — sameness  in  the  nature  of  its  magnitades ;  same- 
oess  in  their  qnantity ;  sameness  in  their  time  of  presenta- 
tion  to  conscioosness ;  and  sameness  in  degree  between 
relations  of  the  same  nature  subsisting  among  them.  It 
will  be  well,  finally,  to  remark  that  we  may  see,  even 
ä  priori,  tho  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  quantitative 
reasoning,  save  by  intuitions  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
relations. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  a  quantitative  argument  to  determiue 
with  definiteness  the  relative  magnitudes  of  things.  If 
these  things  stand  to  each  other  in  such  wise  that  their  rela- 
tive magnitudes  are  known  by  simple  intuition,  argument  is 
U(U  involved.  There  can  be  argument,  therefore,  only  when 
tbey  are  so  cii*cum8tanced  as  not  to  be  directly  comparable. 
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Hence  their  relative  magnitudes^  if  detcrmined  at  all^  mos^ 
be  determined  by  the  intermediation  of  magnitudcs  to  whieh 
they  ai-e  comparablo.  The  unknown  quantitative  relation 
betweon  A  and  E,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  means  of  some 
known  quantitative  relations  bctween  each  of  tliem  and  B, 
0,  D ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  every  mathematical  proeess  to 
find  such  iutermediate  known  relations  as  will  bring  A  and 
E  into  quantitative  comparison.  Now  no  contcmplation  of 
magnitudes  alono  can  do  this.  We  might  go  on  for  ever 
considering  B,  0,  and  D,  in  their  individual  capacities,  with- 
out  making  a  step  towards  the  dcsired  end.  Only  by 
observing  their  modes  of  dependenco  can  any  progress  be 
niade.  If  A  and  E  are  in  an  unknown  quantitative  relation 
which  we  desire  to  determinc,  we  can  determine  it  only  as 
being  equal  or  unequal  to  cortain  other  relations,  which  wo 
know  mediately  or  immediatoly.  There  is  no  way  even  of 
8pecifically  expressing  the  relation  save  by  this  means.  The 
ascertaining  what  a  thing  is  or  is  not,  signifies  the  ascer- 
taining  what  things  it  is  like  or  not  like — ^what  class  it 
belongs  to.  And  when,  of  the  previously  unknown  relation 
between  A  and  E,  we  say  we  have  discoverod  it,  completely 
er  partially,  our  meaning  is  that  we  find  it  to  be  the  same, 
or  not  the  same,  as  some  relation  which  is  known.  Hence 
it  results^  ä  priori,  that  the  proeess  of  quantitative  reasoning 
muflt  consist  in  the  establishment  of  the  equality  or  in- 
eqoality  of  relations. 
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CHAPTBR  VI. 

F£RFSOT  QUALITATIVE   REASONING. 

6  292.  Thas  far  we  haye  dealt  with  reasoning  wUcIi  has 
for  its  fundamental  ideas^  coextension^  coexistence^  and 
connature ;  and  which  proceeds  by  establishing  cointension  * 
in  degrce,  between  relations  that  are  connatural.  We  have 
now  to  consider  a  kind  of  reasoning  in  which  the  idea  of 
eoextension  forms  no  necessary  dement :  that,  namely,  by 
which  we  determine  the  coexistence  or  non-coexistence  of 
things^  attributes^  or  relations^  that  are  connatural  with 
certain  other  things^  attributes^  or  relations.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  intuitions  of  eoextension,  coexistence,  and  con- 
nature, are  the  only  perfectly  definite  intuitions  we  are 
capable  of;  and  the  only  intuitions,  therefore,  through 
wüich  we  can  reach  exact  conclusions.     One  class  of  these 

*  The  words  tenee^  tensiorif  intense,  intetision,  are  already  in  use.  IrUen- 
$lon  being  Bynonymous  with  intenaity,  cointension  will  be  synonyiuous  with 
cointensUy  ;  and  is  here  used  inatead  of  it  because  the  parallelism  with  c(h 
extemnon  ib  thas  indicated.  The  propriety  of  calling  relations  more  or  less 
inUnse,  according  to  the  de^ees  of  difference  between  their  terms,  may  not 
be  at  first  sight  apparent.  All  quantitative  relations,  however,  save  thoae 
of  equality,  involve  the  idea  of  contrast — the  relafcion  of  5  :  1  being 
called  greater  than  the  relation  of  2  :  1,  because  the  contrast  betwen  5  and  I  is 
greater  than  the  contrast  between  2  and  1.  And  since  contrast  is  habitually 
spoken  of  as  weak  or  strongt  as  feeble  or  interne^  the  word  intension  seems 
1)  fit  one  to  express  the  degree  of  any  relation  as  distinguished  from  its  IHmL 
Cointension  is  consequently  here  choscn,  to  indicate  the  cquality  of  rela« 
iloiLB  in  rcspect  of  the  contrasts  between  their  terms. 
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oonclusions^  in  wliich  the  qiuintity  of  certain  existences  of 
determinate  quality  is  predicated^  lias  been  examined.  It 
remains  to  examine  a  class  in  wLicli  the  tliing  predicated  is 
either  the  quality  of  certain  determinate  existences^  or  the 
existence  of  certain  determinate  qualities. 

The  last  chapter  incidentally  exhibited  the  near  connexion 
between  these  kinds  of  reasoning.  It  was  shown  that  when 
of  two  compared  relations>  each  consists  of  heterogeneous 
magnitudes  which  admit  of  no  quantitative  comparison^  the 
two  relations  can  be  considered  equal,  only  in  respect  to  the 
coexistence  of  the  components  of  each.  We  saw  that  many 
geometrical  theoroms  simulate  this  form ;  expressed  by  the 
Symbol — 


A^ 


rc 


the  fect  predicated  being  the  coexistence  of  0  and  d,  standing 
in  the  same  relation  as  A  and  b,  which  were  proved  coexis- 
tent ;  (say  the  cquiangolarity  and  equilateralness  of  a 
triangle.)  As  was  pointed  out,  however,  the  terms  of  each 
relation  are,  in  these  cases,  not  really  heterogeneous  magni- 
tudes^ but  heterogeneous  relations  among  magnitudes 
that  have  definite  though  indirect  quantitative  connexions. 
When,  contrariwise,  the  terms  of  each  relation  are  simple 
heterogeneous  magnitudes,  or  heterogeneous  groups  of  rela- 
tions having  no  implied  quantitative  connexions,  we  pass  to 
the  Order  of  reasoning  now  to  be  treated  of ;  in  which 
equality  is  asserted  of  two  relations  that  are  alike  in  the 
natures  of  their  terms,  and  in  the  coexistence  of  each  ante- 
cedent  with  its  own  consequent. 

Before  proceeding  I  must  meet  an  objection  that  may  be 
raised  to  the  use  of  the  word  equality  in  the  sense  here  given 
to  it.     Commonly  we  apply  it  only  to  attributes.   We  speak 

E  2 
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of  eqnal  lengths^  breadtlis^  areas^  capacities ;  eqnal  times^ 
weigtts,  velocities,  momenta;  equal  temperatures,  sounds, 
colours,  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  we  speak  of  equal  ratios 
or  relations,  when  the  terms  are  magnitudes ;  but  wo  do  not 
speak  of  relations  of  coexistence  as  equal.  Here,  however, 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  words  in  their  conventional  appli- 
cations,  but  witb  the  mental  acts  whicli  words  mark ;  and 
tbese,  when  they  are  of  the  same  character,  must  have 
the    same    name.  The    true    Interpretation    of 

equality  is  indistinguishableness.  Distanees^  and  sizes, 
and  weights,  we  call  equal  when  uo  diflferences  can  be 
discemed  between  them.  We  assert  the  equality  of  two 
ratios  —  two  relations  of  extension — ^when  the  contrast 
in  amount  between  the  first  antecedent  and  its  consequent, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  contrast  in  amount 
between  the  second  antecedent  and  its  consequent.  And, 
similarly,  we  may  assert  the  equality  of  two  relations  of  ex- 
istence,  when  the  one  does  not  differ  from  the  other  in  re- 
spect  of  time — when  each  is  a  relation  of  coexistence.  As 
two  relations  of  cocxtension  are  properly  considered  equal, 
though  each  of  them  consists  of  magnitudes  that  are  unlike 
in  everything  but  length ;  so  two  relations  of  coexistence 
may  properly  be  considered  equal,  though  the  Clements  of 
each  are  unlike  in  everything  but  the  period  of  their  presenta- 
tion  to  consciousness.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  i 

ä  priori  form — Bvery  phenomenon,  when  considered 
connexion  with  any  other,  must  be  known  either  as  occurring 
before  it,  as  being  simultaneous  with  it,  or  as  occurring  after 
it.  But  all  objects  of  thought,  and  among  others  relations 
of  time,  may  be  compared,  and  their  likenesses  or  unlikc- 
nesses  recognized.  The  time-relation  of  events  that  occur 
simultaneously,  is  different  from  the  time-relation  of  events 
that  occur  one  after  the  other.  Two  sequences  are  alike  in 
so  far  as  they  are  sequences ;  and  each  of  them  is  unlike  a 
coexistence.  Hence,  if  there  are  time-relations  so  completely 
alike  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  they  may  properly  be  called 
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equal.  Such  timo-relations  we  have  in  all  co-existences. 
Consequently  when,  liaving  learnt  that  certain  two  attri- 
butes  invariably  coexist,  we,  in  any  new  case,  know  that 
whero  wo  sce  the  one  we  shall  find  the  other;  it  may  as 
tmly  be  said  that  the  mental  act  implied  is  a  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  two  relations,  as  when,  in  similar  triangles 
of  which  two  homologous  sides  aro  knowu,  we  infer  the  area 
of  one  trianglo  from  that  of  the  other. 

§  293.  This  being  understood,  we  now  pass  to  those 
reasonings  in  which  the  things  asserted  aro  not  the  co- 
oxtensions  or  non-coextensions  of  certain  coexistences,  but 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  coexistence  or  non-coexistcnce 
of  certain  attributcs  or  groups  of  attributes,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  simultaneity  or  non-simultaneity  of  certain 
changes  or  groups  of  changos.  Reasonings  of  this  order, 
which,  instead  of  explicitly  predicating  hoth  spaco-relations 
and  time-relations,  explicitly  prcdicate  time-rclations  only, 
cxhibit,  in  a  large  group  of  cascs,  that  samo  necessity 
often  ascribed  exclusively  to  quantitative  reasonings.  This 
group  of  cases  is  divisible  into  two  sub-groups ;  the  one 
including  disjoincd  relations  and  the  other  conjoined  rela- 
tions — the  one  always  involving  four  pheuomena  and  the 
other  only  three. 

The  first  of  these  sub-groups — represented  by  the  formula 

last   given,    and,   like   geometrical   reasoning,   predicating 

necessary  coexistence,  but,  unlike  it,  saying  nothing  of  co- 

\  extension  —  includes   the   countless   cases   in  wliich,   from 

certain  observed  attributcs  of  objects,  we  infer  the  prcsenco 

of  certain  other  attributcs  that  are  inseparable  from  tliem. 

When,  on  feeling  pressure  against  an  out-stretchcd  limb, 

\  I   conclude    that    there   is   something   before   mc   having 

extension — ^when,  on  seeing  one  side  of  an  objoct,  I  know 

.  that  there  is  an  opposite  side ;  this  order  of  reasoning  is 

*'  exemplified.     Were   it  not   that   pcrpetual   repctition  has 

Consolidated   these   cognitions   into   what   may  be  termed 
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organic  inferencns^  it  would  be  at  once  sccn  they  stand  on 
a  like  footiBg  with  those  in  which  the  eqnilateralness  of  a 
triangle  is  known  from  its  equiangularity,  when  the  co* 
existence  of  these  has  once  been  recognized.  Under 
anotber  bead  we  sball  bereaffcer  consider  tbese  cases  more 
closely.  At  present  it  concems  ns  only  to  notico  tbat  tbe 
mental  act  implied,  is  an  intuition  of  tbe  equality  of  two 
disjoined  time-relations — ^tbe  one,  a  generalizod  relation  of 
invariable  coexistence,  establisbed  by  an  infinity  of  expe- 
riences  having  no  exception,  and  tberefore  conceived  as  a 
necessary  relation ;  tbe  otber,  a  particular  relation  of  co- 
existence,  in  wbicb  one  term  is  not  perceivcd  but  is 
implied  by  tbe  presence  of  the  accompanying  term.  To 
formulato  an  example : — 


(Tangible  substance)     A 


(Universally,  orneces-  . 
sarily,  cocjosts  witb)     * 


> 


f 

a  (This  mass  of  rope) 


:  (Coexists  with) 


,  (Two  ends,  which  un- 
0  coilingit  willdisclose.) 


(Limiting  snrfaces)       ^ 

And  similarly  in  all  cases  of  necessary  attribntes  as  distin- 
gnisbed  from  contingent  attribntes.* 

Of  tbat  subdivison  of  perfect  qualitative  reasoning  wbich 
proceeds  by  recognizing  tbe  equality  or  inequality  of  con- 
joined  relations,  tbe  examples  are  not  abundant.  The  fact 
predicated  in  any  one  of  them  is  either  tbe  coexistence  or 
non-coexistence  of  certain  things,  as  determined  by  their 
known  relations   to   some  tbird  tbing,   or  eise   tbe  simul- 

*  The  choico  of  lettera  in  this  formnla  needa  ezplanation.  By  osing 
capitals  in  the  first  relation  and  small  lettera  in  the  second,  I  intend  to 
rignify,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  or  class  relation,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  particular  relation  contemplated.  Lettera  of  the  same  uames  are  used 
to  match  the  fact  that  the  antecedents  are  homogeneous  with  the  antece- 
dents,  and  the  conaeqnenta  with  the  consequents.  While  the  use  of  roman 
lettera  for  the  antecedents  and  italic  lettera  for  the  consequents,  impliea 
that  the  antecedents  differ  in  natnre  from  the  conseqnents— that  the  two 
are  heterogeneooi. 
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taneity  or  non-simultaneity  of  ccrtain  cvents^  as  detcrmined 
by  their  known  relations  to  somo  third  evcnt.  If,  of  two 
persons  togother  passing  the  open  door  of  a  building,  the 
one  sees  a  barrcl  of  gunpowder  inside  whilc  the  other  secs 
a  boy  with  a  light  in  bis  band,  it  ia  clcar  that,  on  immediately 
hearing  an  explosion,  tbe  adjacent  coexistenco  of  tbe  ligbt 
with  the  gunpowder  is  inferable :  tbe  data  bcing  that  tbe  one 
observed  tbe  adjacent  coexistence  of  the  ligbt  and  tbe 
building^  wbile  tbe  other  observed  the  adjacent  coexistence 
of  tbe  gunpowder  and  the  building.  If,  again,  certain  two 
other  persons  beard  tbe  explosion,  and,  on  compariug 
notes^  found  tliat  each  was  sctting  out  to  mcet  tbe  other  at 
the  moment  of  its  occurrcnce ;  it  is  a  necessary  inference 
that  they  set  out  at  tbe  same  time.  These  two  classes  of 
cases,  dealing  respectively  with  cocxistent  or  non-coexistent 
tbings^  and  with  co-occurring  or  non-co-occurring  cbangcs, 
are  so  nearly  allied  that  it  is  needlcss  to  treat  of  them  both. 
Gonfining  our  attention  to  tbe  latter  class,  wo  may  represent 
tbe  sub-division  of  it  above  oxeraplificd,  thus : — 

B 


In  tbis  Symbol  tbe  letters  stand,  not  for  objects  but  for 
€vents ;  and  tbe  simultaneity  of  A  and  C  is  recognized  by 
an  intuition  analogous  to  that  by  which  their  equality  would 
be  recognized,  were  they  magnitudes  both  equal  to  a  third. 

We  need  not  treat  in  detail  tbe  antitbetical  group  of 
oases  in  which,  of  three  events,  tbe  first  and  second  being 
known  to  bave  occurred  simultaneously  and  tbe  second  and 
third  being  known  to  bave  occun*ed  non-simultaneously,  it 
is  inferred  that  tbe  first  did  not  occur  simultaneously  with 
tbe  third.     But  it  will  be  well  to  notice  tbe  specific  cases 
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in  wliicli  something  more  than  non-simultaneity  is  known : 
those,  namely,  in  which  the  inferenco  is  that  one  event 
preceded  or  succeeded  a  certain  ofcher  event.  Thus,  if  A 
and  B  go  in  Company  to  a  public  meeting,  and  B  on  Coming 
away  early  meets  0  entering  the  door;  then  A,  on  after- 
wards  hearing  of  this^  knows  that  lie  was  there  before  0. 
Or  if,  supposing  them  all  to  go  soparately,  0  on  arriving 
finds  B  already  present,  and  B  teils  bim  that  on  bis  (B's) 
arrival  be  fonnd  A  present;  tben,  tbougb  be  sbould  not 
see  bim,  C  knows  tbat  A  was  tbere  before  bimself.  XJsing 
tbe  letters  to  stand  for  tbe  events  (not  tbe  persons),  tbese 
cases  may  be  represented  tbus  : — 

B  B 


It  is  needless  to  detail  tbe  possible  modifications  of  tbese^ 
or  to  argue  at  lengtb  tbat  tbe  intnitions  mnst  be  essentially 
of  tbe  kind  tbus  symbolized ;  for  tbe  cases  are  so  obviously 
analogous  to  tbose  previously  treated  of,  in  wbicb  tbe  rela- 
tions  of  two  unequal  magnitudes  are  known  by  tbe  inter- 
mediation  of  a  tbird  (§  286),  tbat  tbe  explanation  tbere  given 
may,  witb  a  cbange  of  terms,  be  used  bere.  Indeed,  as 
tbis  analogy'itself  suggests,  tbe  reasoning  exeraplified  by 
tbese  last  cases  is,  in  a  vague  sense,  quantitative.  So 
long  as  only  coexistence  or  non-coexistence,  simultaneity  or 
non-simultaneity,  is  asserted,  quantity  of  time  does  not 
enter  into  tbe  qnestion.  But  wben  tbe  ideas  before  and  aßer 
are  involved,  tbere  would  seem  to  be  a  mental  comparison 
of  periodß,  as  measured  from  some  common  point.  Tbe 
times  of  particular  occurrences  are  relatively  fixed  by  means 
of  tbeir  respective  relations  to  tbe  past — are  regarded  as 
fartber,  or  not  so  far,  down  tbe  cnrrent  of  time ;  and  can 
only  be  tbns  regarded  by  comparing  tbe  respective  intervals 
between  tbem  and  occurrences  gone  by.  Wbetber,  as  in  tbe 
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firat  of  tlie  following  figures,  we  ropresent  each  of  tlie  events 
A,  B,  and  C,  as  the  terminus  to  its  own  particular  line  of 
caosation ;  or  whether,  as  in  the  second>  we  represcnt  them 
simply  as  uncoiinected  occurrences, — 

FAST.  FAST. 


A 


B 


B 


0 


C 


FÜTüKE. 


FÜTUEE. 


— it  is  equally  manifest  that  in  determining  the  unknown 
relation  of  A  and  C,  by  means  of  their  known  relations  to 
B,  we  conceive  all  their  times  of  occurrence  as  measured  from 
some  past  datum.  Our  course  is  to  compare  the  lengths  of 
these  times^  and  to  recognizo  tho  inferiority  of  the  length 
A  to  the  length  C,  by  means  of  the  known  relations  they 
respectively  bear  to  the  length  B.  Where  this  datum  is, 
matters  not ;  for  the  respective  periods  measured  from 
it  will  retain  their  several  relations  of  ecjuality,  in- 
feriority, or  superiority,  however  far  back,  or  liowever 
near,    it    is  placed.  We    get    clear    proof  that 

the  proccss  of  thought  is  as  above  described,  when, 
from  these  vaguely-quantitative  prcdications  expressed 
by  the  words  hefore  and  aftei*,  we  pass  to  those 
definitely-qnantitative  predications  reached  by  using  space 
as  a  measnre  of  time — when  we  pass  to  cases  in  which, 
by  our  clocks,  we  determine  how  mitch  before  or  after.  On 
hearing  that  one  event  occuired  at  fonr  and  another  at  five, 
we  know  that  the  first  was  an  hour  earlier  than  the  last ;  and 
here  the  names  of  the  hours  show  us  that  we  recognize  the 
relation  of  these  events  in  time,  by  means  of  their  respective 
relations  to  twelve  o'clock — the  datum  from  which  their 
distancea  are  measured.  Similarly  with  the  interval  between 
any  two  historical  events.  This  we  ascertain  by  severally 
peferring  them  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
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And  if,  to  determine  specifically  the  respective  positiona  in 
time  of  two  occurrences  which  cannot  be  brought  into  direcjt 
relation,  we  habitually  compare  their  distances  from  some 
point  in  the  past ;  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  when  we 
merely  determine  their  positions  generally,  as  before  or  after, 
the  process  gone  throngh  is,  though  vague  and  almost  nn- 
conscious,  of  the  same  essential  nature. 

Bat  in  whatever  way  performed,  this  mental  act  is  neces- 
sarily  an  intuition  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  two  rela- 
tions.  If  the  events  A  and  C  stand  in  jnst  the  same 
time-relation  to  an  event  B,  or,  more  strictly — ^if  their  time- 
relations  to  it  are  equal ;  then  the  Cognition  that  they  are 
simnltaneous  is  involved.  They  cannot  be  thonght  of  as  both 
occnrring  at  the  same  time  with  C,  or  at  equal  intervals 
before  it,  or  after  it,  withont  being  thought  of  as  simnltaneous. 
Conversely,  if  the  events  A  and  C  are  known  to  stand  in 
different  time-relations  to  the  event  B — if  their  time-relations 
to  it  are  unequal;  then  the  Cognition  of  their  non-simultaneity 
is  involved.  Whence  it  unavoidably  foUows,  that  when  the 
diflTerence  of  the  time-relations  is  expressed  more  specifically 
— when  the  terms  before  and  after  are  used — the  intuition 
must  be  essentially  of  the  same  character :  be  the  mode  in 
which  the  comparison  of  relations  is  eflfected  what  it  may, 

&  294.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  conclusions  of  this  kind 
only,  are  involved  the  axioms  which  Mr.  Mill  considers  are 
involved  in  the  syllogism.  If  we  inclnde  simultaneity 
(momentary  coexistence)  in  our  idea  of  coexistence  at  large, 
it  may  be  said  that  all  the  foregoing  cases  of  conjunctive 
intuitions,  severally  recognize  one  or  other  of  the  two  general 
propositions — "  Things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing 
coexist  with  one  another,''  and — '^A  thing  which  coexists 
with  another  thing,  with  which  other  a  third  thing  does  not 
coexist,  is  not  coexistent  with  that  third  thing."  But  in  no 
other  ratiocinative  acts,  I  thirik,  than  those  above  exempli- 
fied,  are  these  self-evident  truths  tacitly  assorted. 
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ITiat  tliey  cannot  be  the  most  gencral  forms  of  tlie  mental 
process  said  to  be  represented  by  the  syllogism,  will  become 
manifest  on  considering  tliat  they  refer  positively  or  nega- 
tively  to  ono  time  only ;  whereas  the  syllogism,  as  involving 
in  its  major  premiss  an  appeal  to  accumulated  experiences, 
refers  to  two  times — to  time  present  and  time  past.  The 
axiom — "  lliings  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist 
with  one  another,''  cannot,  however  often  repeated,  help  us 
to  any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  coexistence  of  an  in- 
definite nnmber  of  things ;  any  raore  than  the  axiom — 
"Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another/'  can,  by  multiplied  application,  do  more  than 
establish  the  equality  of  some  series  of  magnitudes.  Bat 
the  act  of  thought  which  every  syllogism  professes  to  re- 
present,,  besides  involving  a  conscionsness  of  the  particular 
coexistence  predicated  in  the  conclusion,  involves  a  con- 
scionsness of  thoso  before-known  coexistences  which  form 
the  data  for  that  conclusion.  Moreover,  while  such  before- 
known  coexistences  are  implied,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they 
shall  be  still  knowable.  The  two  terms  of  the  inferred  co- 
existence may  alone  continue  in  being.  The  entities 
presenting  parallel  coexistences  may  have  been  every  one 
annihilated.  How,  then,  can  the  mental  act  by  which  the 
predication  is  oflfected,  be  formulated  in  an  axiom  which  in- 
volves three  coexistent  terms  ? 

Has  not  Mr.  Mill  been  here  misled  by  a  verbal  ambiguity 
of  a  kind  which  ho  himself  has  pointed  ont,  as  one  "  against 
which  scarcely  any  one  is  sufficiently  on  his  guard'^?  To- 
wards  the  dose  of  Chapter  III.  of  his  Logic,  ho  says : — 
"  Eesemblance,  when  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree  of  all, 
amounting  to  undistinguishableness,  is  often  called  identity, 
and  the  two  similar  things  are  said  to  be  the  same.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
as  when  I  say  that  the  sight  of  any  object  gives  me  the  same 
Sensation  or  emotion  to-day  that  it  did  ycsterday,  or  the 
same  which  it  gives  to  some  other  person.  This  is  evidently 
an  incorrect  application  of  the  word  same ;  for  the  feeling 
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which  I  had  yesterday  is  gone,  never  to  return  ;  what  I  have 
to-day  is  another  feeling,  exactly  like  the  foriner  perhaps, 
bufc  distinct  froin  it ;  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  By  a  similar  ambiguity 
we  say,  thafc  two  persons  are  ill  of  the  samo  disease ;  that 
two  persons  hold  the  same  office/^  Now,  that  an  equivoque 
of  this  nature  is  involved  in  the  abovo  forinula,  will,  I  think, 
be  Seen  on  examining  the  passage  which  introduces  that 
formula.     At  page  200  (3rd  edition)  *  Mr.  Mill  says  : — 

"  The  major  premiss,  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
always  universal,  asserts,  that  all  things  which  have  a  cer- 
tain  attribute  (or  attributes)  have  or  have  not  along  with  it, 
a  certain  other  attribute  (or  attributes).  The  minor  premiss 
asföerts  that  the  thing  or  set  of  things  which  are  the  subject 
of  that  premiss,  have  tke  first-mentioned  attribute  ;  and  tho 
conclusion  ia,  that  they  have  (or  that  they  have  not)  the 
second.     Thus  in  our  former  example. 

All  men  are  mortal, 
Socrates  is  a  man, 

therefore 
Socrates  is  mörtal, 

the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  major  premiss  are  connota- 
tive  terms,  denoting  objects  and  connoting  attributes.  The 
assertion  in  the  major  premiss  is,  that  along  with  one  of  the 
two  sets  of  attributes,  we  always  find  the  other :  that  the 
attributes  connoted  by  ^  man '  never  exist  unless  conjoined 
with  the  attribute  called  mortality.  The  assertion  in  the 
minor  premiss  is  that  the  individual  named  Socrates  pos- 
sesses  the  former  attributes  ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  he  pos- 
sesses  also  the  attribute  mortality.^' 

Both  in  ihe  general  statement  and  in  the  example,  I  have 
itaÜcised  the  words  in  which  the  misleading  ambiguity  lies, 
Let  US  confine  our  attention  to  the  example.  When  it  is 
Said  that  "  Socrates  possesses  the  former  attributes"  the 

*  Iq  the  seventb  edition  the  passage  will  be  found  on  p.  197.    No  change 
of  fluhstanco  or  expression  has  been  made  in  it. 
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literal  meaning  of  tho  words,  and  tlie  meauing  Mr.  Mill'a 
axiom  ascribes  to  them^  is,  that  Socratcs  possesses  attri- 
butes  not  exadhj  like  those  connotcd  by  tlio  word  '^  man," 
but  tho  savie  attributes.  Only  by  this  Interpretation  aro 
the  elements  of  tho  syllogism  rcduciblo  to  three — Ist,  tho 
set  of  attributes  possossed  by  all  mcn  and  by  Socratcs;  2nd, 
the  mortality  of  other  men ;  3rd,  tho  mortality  of  Socrates. 
But  in  calling  tho  attributes  which  constitute  Socmtes  a 
man,  the  same  as  those  by  which  other  mcn  arc  charac- 
terized,  is  there  not  a  misusc  of  words  parallel  to  that  in- 
Tolved  in  saying  that  two  persons  aro  ill  of  the  same  discasef 
Persons  said  to  have  the  sajyie  diseasc,  arc  persons  present- 
ing  similar  groups  of  special  phcnomcna  not  presented  by 
other  persons.  Objects  said  to  have  the  same  attributes  (as 
those  of  humanity),  are  objects  prescnting  similar  groups  of 
special  phenomena  not  presented  by  other  objecto.  And  if 
the  word  same  is  improperly  used  in  the  ono  casc,  it  must 
be  improperly  used  in  the  other.  This  being  admitted,  ifc 
foUows  that  the  elements  of  the  syllogism  cannot  be  reduced 
to  less  than  four.  (1).  The  set  of  attributes  characterizing 
any  or  each  of  tho  before-known  objects  united  into  tho 
class  which  the  major  premiss  names :  which  set  of  attri- 
butes must  be  represented  in  consciousness  either  (plurally) 
as  possessed  by  every  sample  of  the  class  that  can  be  re- 
membored,  or  (singularly)  as  possessed  by  somo  one  samplo 
of  it  figured  to  the  mind  as  a  type  of  tho  class ;  and  which, 
thereforo,  cannot  be  considered  as  less  than  one,  though  it 
may  be  considered  as  more.  (2).  The  particular  attribute 
predicated  in  the  major  premiss  as  always  accompanying 
this  set  of  attributes ;  and  which,  according  as  wo  are  sup- 
posed  to  think  of  it  as  possessed  by  several  remembered 
samples  of  the  class,  or  by  a  t3rpical  sample,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  many,  or  as  one ;  but  cannot  be  less  than  one. 
(3).  The  set  of  attributes  presented  by  the  individual  (or 
Bub-class)  named  in  the  minor  premiss  :  which  set  of  attri- 
butes being  essentially  like  (not  tho  same  as)  tho  first-named 
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set  of  attributes,  this  individual  is  recognized  as  a  member 
of  tbe  first-named  class.  (4).  The  particular  attribute  in- 
ferred  as  accompanying  this  essentially-like  set  of  attributes. 
And  if  the  elements  of  the  syllogism  cannot  be  reduced  to 
less  than /o?tr,  it  is  manifest  that  the  axiom — ^^  Things  which 
coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  one  another/'  which 
comprehends  onlj  three  things^  cannot  be  the  general  pro- 
position  which  each  particular  syllogism  involves.  Only 
to  that  limited  class  of  conjonctive  propositions  lately  exem- 
plified^  can  such  an  axiom  apply.* 

§  295.  Betuming    from     this    parenthetical    discussion^ 

*  I  regret  belog  obliged  still  to  differ  from  Mr.  Mill  on  tbis  polnt.  In  editions 
of  bis  System  of  Logic  later  tban  tbat  from  wbicb  I  bave  quoted,  be  replies  to 
my  criticism.  Let  me  deal  witb  a  secondary  issue  before  passing  to  tbat 
pfimary  one  respecting  wbicb,  I  fear,  no  reconciliation  of  view  is  possible. 

Mr.  Mill  says : — *'  Mr.  Spencer  has  misunderstood  me  in  anotber  particnlar. 
He  supposes  tbat  tbe  coexistence  spoken  of  in  tbe  axiom,  of  two  tbings  witb 
tbe  same  tbird  tbing,  means  simultaneonsnessin  time.  Tbe  coexistence  meant 
is  tbat  of  being  jointly  attribntvs  of  tbe  same  sabject.  Tbe  attribute  of 
being  born  witbout  teetb,  and  tbe  attribute  of  baving  tbirty-two  teetb  in 
mature  age,  are  in  tbis  sense  coexistcnt,  botb  being  attributes  of  man,  tbougb 
ex  vi  temiiiti  never  of  tbe  same  man  ut  tbe  same  time."  In  answer,  I  would 
first  remai^  tbat  if  in  ordinary  speecb  sucb  a  use  of  tbe  word  is  proper,  it 
may  be  doubted  wbetber  it  ia  proper  in  Logic,  wbere  precision  of  meaning 
is  essential ;  and  tbat  tbe  literally-true  statement  of  tbe  relation  is,  tbat  in 
tbe  infant,  tootblessness  coexistE  witb  the  povoer  of  developing  tbirty-two 
teefb  at  maturity.  In  tbe  second  place,  I  would  point  out  tbat  if  coexistenoe 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  fbis  comprebensive  sense,  tbere  needs  some  means 
of  distinguisbing  between  tbe  very  dissimilar  relations  expressed  by  it. 
Tbus,  tbe  proposition  tbat  in  man  rudimentary  teetb  coexist  witb  rodi- 
mentary  bair,  expressee  a  literal  relation  of  coexistence.  Similarly,  wben 
I  assert  tbat  in  man  vinlity  coexists  witb  a  deep  voice,  I  assert  of 
two  attributes  that  tbey  are  simultaneously  possessed  by  tbe  same  tbing. 
But  if  tbe  relation  of  coexistence  may  be  asserted  between  all  attributes 
possessed  by  a  man  tbrougbout  bis  life,  it  may  be  said  tbat  rudimentary 
teetb  coexist  wkh  a  deep  voice.  Tbe  circumstance  tbat  we  must  qualify 
tbis  proposition  bjr  saying  tbat  tbe  attribute  of  baving  rudimentary  teetb  in 
infancy,  coexists  witb  tbe  attribute  of  baving  a  deep  voice  at  maturity» 
sbows  tbat  coexistence  is  bcre  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  qualified  by  tbe 
words  infancy  and  maturity.  In  tbe  absence  of  qualifying  words  fand  the 
axiom  we  are  considering  contains  none)  coexistence  must  be  understood  in 
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Üiere  lias  still  to  be  uoticcd  that  species  of  perfoct  qualita- 
tive reaaoniiig  in  which  tlio  thiug  prcdicatcd  is  some 
necessary  rolation  of  phcnomena  in  succcssion.  Wo  liave 
alroadj  oonsidered  cascs  of  unconditional  coexiatencc  ;  and 
here  we  liave  to  glanco  at  cases  of  unconditional  sequcnce. 

As,  in  the  first  group,  wo  werc  conccrned  only  witli  tliose 
relations  of  co-oxistcnce  the  negations  of  whicli  aro  iucon- 
ceivable  ;  so,  in  this  second  group,  wo  arc  concerned  only 
with  tliose  relations  of  antccedenco  and  scquencc  wliicli  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  as  othcr  tlian  wo  know  tlicm.  To 
take  a  case — ^If,  on  cntcring  a  room,  I  find  in  a  distant 
comer  the  cliair  wliicli  I  had  proviously  placed  ncar   the 

the  literal  Bense  in  which  I  have  used  it ;  or  eise,  being  token  in  either  sense, 
oonfnaion  rnuat  result 

On  tarning  to  the  main  issae,  whether  the  syllogiBm  contaiiui  four  india- 
penaable  demente  or  only  three,  I  find  that  Mr.  Mill's  explanation  disclosea 
a  difference  of  view  which  ia  fundamental.  He  says  : — *'  Tlie  quostion  be- 
tween  Mr.  Spencer  and  me  is  merely  one  of  language  ;  for  neither  of  us  (if  I 
imdentaBd  Mr.  Spenccr*8  opiuions  rightly)  believea  an  attributc  to  bo  a  real 
thin^  poMesBcd  of  objectivo  oxistence ;  we  believo  it  to  bo  a  particalar 
mode  of  naming  our  sensationB,  or  our  oxpectations  of  Sensation,  when 
looked  at  in  their  relation  to  an  extemal  object  which  excites  them." 
Fnriher  on,  in  developing  the  doctrine  that  the  things  dealt  with  in  tho 
■yllogism  are  the  feelings  excited  in  us  by  cxternal  objects,  and  that  the 
■yUogiun  does  not  rccognizo  tho  cxternal  objccts  themselves,  he  says  that 
tlie  aadom  in  qnestion  *'  mightbe  thus  worded  :  Two  typea  of  Htnsation  cach 
of  which  coexists  with  a  third  type,  coexist  with  ono  another.*' 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  this  gcneral  question  I  divcrgo  from  Mr.  Mill  in 
a  way  which  seeros  to  render  impossible  any  agreemcnt  on  the  special 
queition.  For  tho  thiugs  named  in  the  premisses  and  conclusiou  of  a  syllo- 
ginn,  I  conceive  to  bo  those  objcclive  existences  which  are  the  correlatives 
of  my  subjective  statcs.  To  takc  again  Mr.  Mill's  instance  : — The  *'men" 
apoken  of  in  tho  major  prcmiss,  I  hold  to  bo  so  many  separate  objective 
entities,  and  not  so  many  rccurrenccs  of  an  idca  in  mo.  The  stoppage  of 
braathing  in  each  of  theso  meu  (which  is  the  sensible  x^henomenou  implied  bj 
theabstract  wcrd  '^mortal")  I  rcgard  as  achangothatoccursseparately  in  each 
man — there  are  as  many  distinet  cessations  of  brcathing  os  thcre  are  distinct 
mon.  Socrates  I  understand  to  be  another  independcnt  entity,  liko  the 
entities  classed  as  men.  And  tho  cessation  of  his  broathing  I  consider  as 
another  change,  distinct  numcrically,  but  like  in  nature,  to  the  changes 
these  other  men  have  one  by  one  exhibitcd.  To  make  as  clear  as  possible 
the  Interpretation  I  put  ou  tho  terms  used  in  syllogism,  and  at  the  same 
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fire^  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion  tliat  it  has  traversed 
the  intervening  space :  I  am  unable  to  cönoeive  that  it 
has  reached  its  present  position,  without  having  passed 
through  positions  intermediate  between  that  and  its  past 
Position.  Furtlier,  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion  that  some 
agency  (very  probably^  though  not  certainly,  liuman)  has 
produced  this  change  of  place :  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
should  be  this  effect  without  a  cause.  Here  we  havo 
nothing  to  do  with  the  analyses  of  these  inferences  further 
than  to  observe  that^  like  the  previous  ones,  they  are 
reached  by  intuitions  of  the  equality  of  relations.  The  re- 
iation  between  this  effect  as  a  consequent  and  some  force  as 
an  antecedent,  is  conceived  as  one  with  an  infinity  of  such 
relations ;  differing  in  detail^  but  alike  in  presenting  nni- 
formity  of  succession.  And  similarly  with  the  relation 
between  changed  position  and  transit  through  space. 

tiine  to  sbow  the  double  doality  of  its  composition,  let  me  take  a  oaae 
in  which  the  matter  is  not  complicated  by  plurality  of  the  major  premiss« 
Suppose  that  I  am  a  naturalist  to  whom  there  is  sent  (say  from  the  still 
nnexplored  interior  of  New  Guinea)  a  mammal  of  a  kind  never  before  seen  ; 
and  that,  on  dissecting  it,  I  discover  eight  cervical  vertebrie,  instead  of  the 
seven  by  which  Mammalia  are  almost  universally  characterüed.  Suppose 
that  there  is  afterwards  sent  to  me  another  mammal  like  the  first  in 
extemal  size,  form,  stmotnre,  colonrs,  etc.  ;  and  that  I  proceed  to  dissect 
this  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  the  anomalous  eighth  oervical 
vertebnu  What  are  the  terms  with  which  I  am  dealing ;  and  what  is 
the  oonrse  of  my  thonght  ?  I  consider  that  my  reasoning  refers  to  two 
individually-distinct  objects  beyond  my  conscioosness,  having  the  two 
individually-distinct  attribntes  spocially  named.  And  considering  this,  I 
cannot  reduce  the  Clements  of  my  reasoning  to  less  than  fonr — (1)  the 
individuai  mammal  1  first  examined  ;  (2)  the  extra  cervical  vertebra  in  which 
it  differed  from  nearly  all  other  mammals ;  (3)  the  second  individuai  mammal 
having  special  traits  which  make  it  like  the  first ;  (4)  the  like  extra  oervical 
▼ertebra  which  I  expect  to  find.  Now,  though  here  the  inferred  relation  is 
based  on  a  Single  previous  experience  of  a  like  relation  (and  the  inference 
would  be  hazardous  were  it  not  f  or  the  wide  induction  that  these  structural 
oorrelations  are  usually  constant  in  the  same  species),  yet  it  is  clear  the  course 
of  the  thought  docs  not  differ  from  its  course  when  the  major  premiss  is 
plural ;  and  it  is  further  clear  that  though  plurality  of  the  major  premiss 
may  be  supposed  to  make  the  terms  more  than  four,  it  cannot  make  them 
ie9S  than  four. 
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§  296.  While  the  conclusions  of  perfect  qnaütatire 
reaaoning  are  of  sucli  kinds  tliat  their  negations  cannot  be 
conceived^  those  of  imperfect  qualitative  reasoning  can  liave 
tiieir  negations  conceived  with  greater  or  less  difficulty, 
The  approximation  of  the  two  is^  however^  so  close^  that 
some  members  of  the  second  class  maj  readily  be  mistaken 
for  members  of  the  first.  Thus  the  relation  between  visible 
and  tangible  attributes  is  such^  that  on  receiving  the  ocnlar 
impressions  representing  an  adjacent  objecto  we  cannot  help 
conclnding  that  there  exists  an  adjacent  object  which,  on 
putting  our  hands  to  it,  will  give  them  sensations  of  resis- 
tance ;  and  by  those  whose  expericncea  are  very  scanty,  no 
other  conclusion  is  conceivable.  But  our  familiarity  with 
looking-glasses  and  with  optical  illnsions^  renders  it  jnst 
possiblo  for  ns  to  iniagine  that  where  there  is  an  appearance 
there  may  be  no  answering  solid  substance.  Jndging  from 
the  unhesitating  confidence  with  which,  from  moment  to 
moment,  cognitions  of  this  order  are  accepted  as  guides,  wo 
might  snppose  them  to  be  no  less  certain  than  those  lately 
exemplified,  in  which  from  the  invariable  coexistence  of 
tangibility  with  limiting  surfaces  we  infer  that  an  object  of 
which  we  perceive  one  side  must  have  another  side ;  but  we 
see  that  the  two  dasses  differ  when  rigorously  analyzed. 
So^  again^  with  cases  like  that  incidentally  cited  at  tho 
close  of  tho  last  chapter,  in  which  the  mortality  of  a  par- 
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ticular  individual  is  inferred  from  the  morfcality  of  mankind 
in  general.  Next  to  impossible  as  it  seems  for  any  one  to 
believe  of  himself ,  or  of  another,  that  lie  will  not  die ;  yet 
avoidance  of  death  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  history  shows 
US  tliat  in  times  past  it  was  even  believable. 

§  297.  Imperfect  qualitative  reasoning  is  distinguished 
from  perfect  qualitative  reasoning  by  the  relative  indefinite- 
ness  of  its  intuitions.  Beginning  with  thosü  grades  in 
which  the  negation  of  the  inference  can  be  conceived  only 
by  the  greatest  effort;  descending  through  those  in  which  it 
can  be  conceived  with  less  and  less  effort ;  and  ending  with 
those  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind  almost  as 
readily  as  the  affirmation;  it  is  throughout  discriminated 
from  perfect  qualitative  reasoning,  and  from  quantitative 
reasoning,  by  the  peculiarity  that  the  compared  relations  are 
no  longer  to  be  considered  as  equal  or  uiieqtLal,  but  as  liJcß 
or  unlike. 

That  complete  indistinguishableness  which  characterizes 
the  compared  relations  of  definite  necessary  reasoning,  is 
found  only  among  the  simple  phenomena  of  number,  space, 
time,  force — ^is  not  predicable  of  the  relations  subsisting 
among  those  comparatively  complex  phenomena  whose  de- 
pendencies  cannot  be  known,  or  are  not  yet  known,  as 
necessary.     The  knowledge  that  the  ratio  A  :  B  is  equal  to 

A  B 
the  ratio  - :  -,   is    an  exact    Intuition.     The    contrast    in 

2  2 
magnitude  between  A  and  B  is  perceived  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable  from  that  between  half  A  and  half  B.  The  re- 
lations  not  being  severally  made  up  of  many  component  rela« 
tions,  the  comparison  between  them  gives  a  result  which  is 
simple  and  precise,  But  when,  from  the  general  truth  that 
motion  is  a  constant  antecedent  of  sound,  we  infer,  on 
hearing  a  sound,  that  something  has  moved ;  or  when,  from 
human  mortality  at  large,  we  infer  the  mortality  of  a  par- 
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ticnlar  individnal ;  the  compared  relations  cannot  be  called 
equal,  but  can  only  be  called  Klee.  Let  us  observe  tlio 
whepefore  of  this.  The  known  relation  betwcen 

Boand  and  motion  as  its  antecedent^  is  not  thought  of 
as  one  definite  relation ;  but  as  an  average  of  many  definito 
relations  varying  in  the  axnounts,  qualities,  and  intervals,  of 
tbeir  antecedents  and  conseqnents.  Hence  the  particular 
relation  between  a  sonnd  heard  and  a  motion  inferred, 
cannot  be  held  equal  to  the  general  one ;  because  this  lacks 
the  definiteness  implied  by  such  a  predication.  Even  when 
from  the  nature  of  the  sound  the  character  of  the  antecodcnt 
motion  is  known — ^when  from  a  loud  crash  it  is  concluded 
that  a  heavy  body  has  fallen  ;  there  is  still  only  Ukencss  in 
the  compared  relations,  though  it  is  a  likcness  that  ap- 
proaches  nearer  to  equaUty.  For  though  the  repeatedly- 
experienced  relation  between  a  loud  crash  and  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  body,  is  far  moro  specific  than  is  tha  general  rela- 
tion between  sound  and  motion ;  yet  it  is  not  so  specific 
that  either  the  size  or  nature  of  the  body  can  be  known 
with  any  precision  ;  as  it  could  be  were  the  compared  rela- 
tions equal  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Simi- 
larly  in  the  second  case.  Though  the  relation  between  lifo 
and  death  is  such  that  we  can  with  certainty  say  of  any  in- 
dividnal that  he  will  die  ;  yet  we  cannot  with  certainty  say 
either  the  time  or  the  manner.  He  may  die  tomorrow  by 
accident ;  or  next  year  by  disease ;  or  fifty  years  hence  of 
cid  ago.  While  the  generalization  from  which  our  con- 
clnsion  is  deduced,  is  specific  in  the  respect  that  the 
phenomena  of  lifo  are  invariably  followed  by  those  of  death ; 
yet  the  infinity  of  cases  included  in  the  generalization  diflTer 
more  or  less  in  every  other  respect.  The  particular  re- 
lation which  the  conclnsion  recognizes,  exactly  parallels  no 
particular  relation  before  known,  and  has  only  one  peculiarity 
in  common  with  all  the  relations  with  which  it  is  grouped  ; 
and  therefore  KJceness  only  can  be  asserted  of  it  and  not 
equality.     Did  wo   regard  the  relation   between  lifo  and 

F  2 
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dcath  in  the  abstract  as  purely  one  of  succession — coald  we 
exclude  all  conscioosness  of  the  interval^  so  aa  to  recognize 
no  difference  between  the  death  of  an  Infant  and  that  of 
a  centenarian — we  might  with  propriety  consider  all  casos 
of  the  relation  as  equal;  bat  oor  inability  to  do  this 
necessitatea  the  ose  of  the  more  general  word. 

Indeed^  it  needs  bat  to  observe  the  contrasted  appli- 
cations  we  commonly  make  of  these  words^  to  see  tlie 
validity  of  the  distinction.  The  things  we  habitually  call 
eqaal^  are  either  simple  sensations  or  simple  relations.  We 
talk  of  egual  lengths^  breadths^  and  thicknesses ;  equal 
weights  and  forces;  equal  temperatures  and  degrees  of 
light;  equal  times  and  velocities.  When  speaking  accu- 
rately  wo  do  not,  in  respect  to  any  of  these,  use  tho  word 
like ;  unless  in  the  qualified  form  '^  exactly  alike"  which  is 
synonymons  with  equal,  Nor,  when  the  compared  magni- 
tudes  of  these  kinds  are  almost  equal,  do  we  allow  onrselves 
to  call  them  like,  in  virtne  of  their  near  approximation. 
Wherever  the  terms  of  the  comparison,  being  both  elemen- 
tary,  have  only  one  aspect  nnder  which  they  can  be 
regarded,  and  can  be  specifically  posited  either  as  distin- 
guishable  or  indistingnishable,  we  call  them  either  uneqvul 
or  equal.  But  when  we  pass  to  complex  things,  exhibiting 
at  once  the  attributes,  size,  form,  colonr,  weight,  texture, 
hardness — things  which,  if  equal  in  some  particnlars,  are 
rarely  equal  in  all,  and  therefore  rarely  indistingnishable ; 
then  we  use  the  term  like  to  express,  partly  the  approximate 
equality  of  the  several  attributes  separately  considered,  and 
partly  the  grouping  of  them  after  a  parallel  manner  in  time 
and  Space.  Similarly  with  the  relations  involved  in 
reasoning.  If  simple,  they  are  recognized  as  equal  or 
unequal ;  if  complex,  as  like  or  unlike. 

§  298.  This  premised,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  those 
cases  of  imperfect  qualitative  reasoning  commonly  given  in 
Treatises  on  Logic,  as  illustrating  the  process  of  thought 
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Said  to  be  expressed  by  tbe  syllogism^  severally  exhibit 
intaitions  of  the  likeness  or  onlikeness  of  relations.  When^ 
to  quote  a  familiär  case^  it  is  said^''  All  homed  animals  are 
mminants;  this  is  a  bomed  animal;  tberefore  this  animal 
is  a  raminant  /'  the  mental  act  indicated  is  a  Cognition  of 
the  faet  that  tbe  relation  between  particular  attributes  in  this 
animal^  is  like  the  relation  between  homologoos  attributes 
in  certain  other  animals.     It  may  be  symbolized  thus  : — 


(The  Attributes  constitutiog  ^^ 
ft  homed  animal) 


'3^      (The  attributes  constitating 
this  a  horned  animal) 


(OoeziBt  with)  :  V     is  like    -l  :  (Coexist  with) 


(Hie  attribates  constituting    j^ 
a  raminant  animal.)  -D 


(The  attributes  constituting 
this  a  raminant  animal.) 


That  this  formola — the  relation  between  A  and  B  is  like 
the  relation  between  a  and  b — represents  the  intuition, 
will,  from  our  present  stand-point^  be  obvious.  Only  in 
virtne  of  the  perceived  Ukeness  between  A  and  a — 
the  group  of  attributes  involved  in  the  conception  of  a 
homed  animal^  and  the  group  of  attributes  presented  by 
this  particular  animal — can  any  such  inference  be  valid,  or 
even  be  suggested.  Purther,  the  attributes  implied  by  tho 
term  "  ruminant/'  can  be  known  only  as  previously 
observed  or  described;  and  the  predication  of  these  as 
possessed  by  the  animal  under  remark,  is  the  predication  of 
attributes  like  certain  before-known  attributes.  Once  more, 
there  is  no  assignable  reason  why,  in  this  particular  case,  a 
relation  of  coexistonce  should  be  thought  of  between  thesc 
attributes  and  those  signified  by  the  words  "homed 
animal,^'  unless  as  being  like  certain  relations  of  coexistenco 
previously  known;  and  whether  the  thinking  of  this 
relation  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  the  predication  cannot  otherwise  have  any  probability, 
much    less    certainty.  To    State    tho   eise   with 

greater  precision  —  Observe,  first,  that  as  tho  unseen 
attribute  predicated  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  supposed 
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to  enter  the  mind  save  in  some  relation  to  its  subject ;  and 
that  as^  on  the  other  hand^  the  relation  cannot  be  thoaght 
of  withoat  the  snbject  and  the  predicated  attribute  being 
involved  as  its  terms ;  it  foUows  that  the  intoition  which 
the  inference  expresses,  must  be  one  in  which  snbject, 
predicate,  and  the  relation  between  them,  are  jointly 
represented.  Observe,  next,  that  while  snbject  and  predi- 
cate  are  separately-conceivable  things,  the  relation  between 
them  cannot  be  conceived  without  involving  them  both; 
whence  it  foUows  that  only  by  thinking  of  the  relation  can 
the  Clements  of  the  intnition  be  combined  in  the  reqnisite 
manner.  Observe,  lastly,  nnder  what  form  this  relation 
must  be  thought.  Since  the  subject  is  recognized  as  Uke 
certain  others  previously  known,  with  which  it  is  classed ; 
and  since  the  attribute  predicated  is  conceived  as  Uke  an 
attribute  possessed  by  these  previously-known  members  of 
the  class ;  and  since  the  relation  between  the  snbject  and 
the  predicated  attribute  is  proved,  by  the  truth  of  the 
predication,  to  be  liko  the  relation  subsisting  in  these 
previously-known  members  of  the  class;  it  must  be  by 
recognizing  the  relation  as  like  certain  previously-known 
relationSjj^  that  the  conclusion  is  reached. 

Od  contemplating  the  parallelism  between  this  species  of 
reasoning  and  that  species  of  mathematical  reasoning  which 
is  confessedly  carried  on  by  comparison  of  relations,  we  shall 
find  this  interpretation  confirmed.  The  unknown  fact  pre- 
dicated in  a  syllogism,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  unknown 
fourth  term  in  a  proportion.     Let  us  take  cases. 

A 

rthe      fer- 


mentation 
i.of  wort 


is  simul- 

taneoiis 

with 


B       IS  like 

Hhe  cvolu-^ 

tionofcar- 

^bonic  acid^ 


r 


a 

the      fer-*^ 
mentation 
in  this  vat 
^of  wort 


rthe  walkO  is  simnl-  Tthe  lapse^ 
l^ing  a  mile  j  taneous     1  of  fifteen 
with         (.iiiiiiutes 


B       equals 


a 

''the  walk-' 
ing  this 
quarter  of 

^a  mile 


(   ] 

b 

[     ] 


In  each  of  these  acta  of  ratiocination  (mark  the  word)  the 
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fonrfch  term  b,  represents  the  thing  inferred ;  and  seeingj 
not  only  that  it  is  similarly  related  to  its  data  in  the  two 
oases^  bat  that  the  data  stand  in  like  relations  to  one  another, 
the  essential  likeness  of  the  mental  processes  is  mannest. 
No  doubt  they  have  their  differonces;  bat  an  exami- 
nation  of  these  serves  bat  to  show  the  fundamental  agree- 
ment.     Let  us  make  a  close  compcurison.  The 

fact  that  the  predication  in  the  first  is  qualitative  while 
in  the  second  it  is  quantitative^  though  true  in  the  main^  and 
important  as  a  general  distinction^  is  not  true  in  an  absolute 
sense«  When  strictly  analyzed,  both  prore  to  be  qualitative 
and  both  in  some  degree  quantitative«  A  glance  at  the 
forms  in  which  the  two  inferences  preeent  themselves  to  the 
mind^  will  render  this  obvious.  The  first  (that  carbonic 
acid  is  being  evolved)  is^  in  the  main^  and  as  varbally  ex- 
pressed^ merely  qualitative — refers  to  the  nature  of  a  certain 
process  and  a  certain  product ;  and  the  second  (that  a  spe- 
cified  portion  of  time  will  elapse)^  though  distinguishable  as 
quantitative^  is  by  implication  qualitative  also ;  since  not 
only  is  a  magnitudo  predicated,  but  a  magnitude  of  time : 
the  thing  inferred  is  defined  alike  in  nature  and  amount. 
As  thus  regarded^  then^  the  first  inference  is  qualitative^  and 
the  second  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  If 

we  ezamine  the  two  inferences  still  more  closely^  and^ 
neglecting  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed,  consider 
the  mental  states  those  words  describe,  we  shall  see  a  still 
nearer  approach.  For  though  the  first  inference  as  verbally 
rendered  (carbonic  acid  is  being  evolved)  is  in  no  respect 
quantitative;  yet  the  idea  so  rendored  is  joined  with  an 
idea  of  quantity,  more  or  less  definite.  The  experiences  by 
which  it  is  known  that  fermenting  wort  gives  out  carbonic 
acid,  are  accompanied  by  experiences  of  the  quantity  given 
out ;  and  vague  as  these  may  be,  they  are  yet  such  that 
when  the  brewer  says  a  certain  vat  of  fermenting  wort  con- 
tains  carbonic  acid,  he  thinks  of  the  carbonic  acid  as  more, 
certainly,  than  a  cubic  foot ;  less,  certainly,  than  the  total 
capacity  of  the  vat :  the  quantity  is  thought  of  as  in  some 
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ratio  to  fhe  qoantity  of  wort.  Again^  in  the  second  casOj 
though  the  inference  as  verbally  rendered  (the  lapse  of  three 
minates  and  three-qoarters)  is  specifically  quantitative ;  yet 
the  idea  so  rendered^  if  examined  in  üa  primitive  form,  is 
not  specifically  quantitative.  A  man  who  has  walked  a 
mile  in  fifteen  minutes^  and,  observing  that  he  has  a  qnarter 
of  a  mile  still  to  go,  infers  the  time  it  will  take  to  reach  his 
destination,  does  not  primarily  infer  three  minutes  and  three^ 
quarters:  he  primarily  infers  a  short  time — a  time  indefinitely 
conceived  as  certainly  less  than  ten  minutes^  and  certainly 
more  than  one.  By  a  process  based  on  the  perceived 
equality  of  the  relations  between  time  and  distance,  he  can 
afterwards  calculate  the  interval  exactly.  But,  as  it  will 
not  be  contended  that  he  can  know  the  ezact  interval  with- 
out  calculation;  and  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  before 
making  the  calculation  he  has  an  approximate  notion  of  the 
interval ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  though  his  ultimate 
inference  is  definitely  quantitative,  his  original  one  is  but 
indefinitely    quantitative.  The    two    inferences, 

then,  as  at  first  formed,  are  alike  in  being  qualitative  and 
indefinitely  quantitative ;  and  they  differ  simply  in  this — 
that  while  in  the  one,  the  quantitative  element  is  neglected 
as  incapable  of  development,  in  the  other,  it  is  developed 
into  a  specific  form.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  parallelism  be- 
tween them  is  so  close,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  as  the 
last  is  reached  by  an  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two  rela- 
tions, so  the  first  is  reached  by  an  intuition  of  the  likeness 
of  two  relations.* 

*  Tbe  foregoing  analysifl,  in  which  it  is  incidentally  pointed  out  that 
every  act  of  specifioaUy-qnantitatiye  reasoning  is  preceded  by  a  provisional 
act  of  qualitative  reasoning  (whioh  ii  only  potentially  quantitative),  suggests 
an  iuteresting  analogy  between  these  particular  processes  of  reasoning^  and 
tbe  general  erolntiön  of  reasoning.  For  not  only  is  it  true  that»  in  the 
oocirse  of  oiTÜisation,  qualitative  reasoning  precedes  quantitative  reasoning ; 
not  only  ii  it  true  that»  in  the  growth  of  the  individual  mind,  the  progress 
must  be  through  the  qualitative  to  the  quantitative ;  but  it  is  also  true^ 
as  we  now  find,  that  every  act  of  quantitative  reasoning  ia  qualitative  in 
its  initial  stage. 
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It  ig  unnecessary  here  to  illustrate  or  analyze  that 
of  BO-caUed  ayllogistic  reasoning  by  wUch  negative  in» 
ferences  are  reached.  It  dififers  from  the  foregoing  kind 
simply  in  this ;  tHat  the  ÜEU^t  recognized  is  not  the  likeness^ 
bat  the  nnlikeness^  of  two  compared  relations.  Nor  is  it 
i-eqoisite  to  say  anything  about  the  dififerent  forms  and 
modes  of  the  syllogism ;  which  obvioasly  seek  to  ezpresSi 
partly  the  order  in  which  the  terms  of  the  two  relations 
are  contemplated,  and  partly  the  extent  to  which  the 
relations  hold^  as  being  either  universal  or  partial.  A 
psychological  analysis  like  the  present,  properly  includes 
nothing  beyond  an  explanation  of  the  general  natore  of  the 
mental  process  involved. 

Neither  will  it  be  needfal  to  treat  of  that  Compound  quali- 
tative reasoning  exemplified  in  all  cases  where  an  inference 
is  reached^  not  by  a  single  intuition  of  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  relations^  but  by  a  connected  series  of  such  iutui- 
tions.  Analogous  as  such  cases  are  to  those  of  Compound 
quantitative  reasoning  examined  in  pre^ious  chapters^  and 
coDsisting^  like  them^  of  successive  inferences  that  are  some- 
times  severally  perfect  and  sometimes  only  part  of  them 
perfect ;  it  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  §§  282^  284^  for 
the  general  type^  and  to  his  own  imagination  for  instances. 

§  299.  But  before  leaving  that  divTsion  of  imperfect 
qualitative  reasoning  which  procceds  from  generals  to 
particulars^  it  is  desirable  to  notice  the  fact  that^  by  an 
easy  transition^  the  so-called  syllogistic  reasoning  passes 
into  what  is  commonly  known  as  reasoning  by  analogy.  We 
shall  find  that  this  last  dififers  from  the  first^  simply  in  the 
much  smaller  degree  of  likeness  which  the  terms  of  the 
inferred  relation  bear  to  those  of  the  known  relations  it  is 
supposed  to  parallel. 

In  the  syllogism  as  ordinarily  exemplified,  the  things 
classed  together  as  the  subject  of  the  major  premiss  have 
usually  a  great  number  of  attributes  in  commou,  besides  the 
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one  partixjularlj  predicated  of  them.  The  individaal  or 
sab-class  vehich  tlie  minor  premiss  names^  lias  also  a  great 
number  of  attributes  in  common  with  this  class  named  in  the 
major  premiss.  And  it  is  only  becanse  of  this  extensive 
commnnity  of  attribntes  that  the  inferred  attribute  is 
asserted.  Thns,  when  it  is  argued — ^^  All  man  are  mortal ; 
this  is  a  man;  therefore  this  man  is  mortal  ;^'  it  is  clear  that 
tho  individnal  indicated^  and  all  members  of  the  class  to 
which  he  is  referred,  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  similarity. 
Though  they  differ  in  colour,  statnre,  bulk,  in  minor 
peculiarities  of  form^  and  in  their  mental  manifestations ; 
yet  they  are  alike  in  so  many  leading  characters  that  there 
is  no  hesitation  in  groupiQg  them  together.  When^  a-g^inj 
it  is  argued — '^All  homed  animals  are  ruminants;  there- 
fore, this  homed  animal  is  a  ruminant ;"  we  see  that  though 
the  sub-classes — such  as  oxen,  deer,  and  goats — which  are 
included  in  the  class  horned  animals,  differ  considerably  in 
certain  respects ;  and  though  the  particular  horned  animal 
in  question,  say  an  ibex,  differs  veiy  obviously  from  all  of 
them ;  yet  they  have  various  traits  in  common  besides  having 
homs.  If,  taking  a  wider  case,  we  say  that  since  all 
mammals  are  warm-blooded  this  mammal  is  warm-blooded ; 
it  will  be  remarked  that  the  class — including  whales,  mice, 
tigers,  men,  rabbits,  elephants — is  far  more  heterogeneous. 
If,  once  more,  we  infer  the  cold-bloodedness  of  a  fly  from  the 
general  fact  that  all  annulose  animals  are  cold-blooded ;  the  • 
class,  including  worms,  crabs,  butterflies,  spiders,  mites, 
centipedes,  beetles,  is  moTO  heterogeneous  still.  And  the 
hoterogeneity  approaches  its  extreme,  when  we  draw  an  in- 
ference  from  the  proposition  that  all  animals  contain 
nitrogen.  But  now  let  it  be  noticed  that  in 

these  latter  cases,  in  which  the  objects  groupod  together 
have  so  many  differences,  the  probability  of  the  conclusion 
come  to^  depends  on  the  previous  establishment  of  the 
asserted  relation  throughout  a  great  variety  of  the  sub- 
classes  included  in  the  general  class.     Had  only  oxen  and 
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goats  been  found  to  ruminate,  the  presumptlon  that  any 
other  species  of  homed  animal  ruminated  would  be  but 
weak.  The  warm-bloodedness  of  a  new  kind  of  mammal 
would  be  but  doubtfullj  inferable  if  only  a  dozen  other 
kiuäs  were  known  to  be  warm-blooded :  no  matter  how 
many  of  cach  kind  had  bcen  tested.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  reasoning,  while  yet  the  general  fact  was  un- 
established^  would  be  merely  analogical;  and  would  be  so 
recognized.  Take  a  parallel  instance.  The  elephant 
differs  from  most  mammals  in  having  the  teats  placed 
between  the  fore  limbs^  and  also  in  the  structure  of  the 
hind  limbs,  which  have  their  bones  so  proportioned  that 
whero  there  is  usually  a  Joint  bending  backwards,  there  is  a 
Joint  bending  forwards.  In  both  these  peculiaritics,  how- 
ever,  the  elephant  is  like  man  and  the  primatcs  generally ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  approaches  thcm  in  sagacity  moro 
nearly  than  any  other  creaturo  does.  If,  now,  another 
species  organized  afber  the  same  fashion  were  discovercd,  and 
much  intelligence  were  to  be  expected  from  it,  the  expecta- 
tion  would  imply  what  we  call  an  inference  from  analogy ; 
and  vague  as  this  analogy  would  be,  it  would  not  be 
more  vague  than  that  which  led  to  the  expectation 
that  other  homed  animals  ruminated,  while  yet  rumina- 
tion  had  been  observed  only  in  oxen,  goats,  and  deer. 
Moreover,  just  as  when  to  oxen,  goats,  and  deer,  were  added 
many  other  genera  in  which  the  like  relation  subsisted,  the 
basis  of  deduction  was  so  far  enlarged  as  to  give  the  inferred 
rumination  of  a  new  homed  animal  something  more  than 
analogical  probability ;  so,  were  the  relation  between  special 
intelligence  and  physical  characteristics  above  described, 
found  in  a  hundred  kinds  of  mammalia,  the  inference  that  a 
mammal  possessing  these  physical  characteristics  was  intelli- 
gent, would  be  an  ordinary  deduction;  and  might  serve 
logicians  as  an  example  of  syllogizing,  equally  well 
with  the  preceding  one.  Thus,  premising  that  in 

the  syllogism  the  word  *'all"  means — all  that  are  known 
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(and  it  can  never  mean  more),  it  is  clear  that  ordiiiary 
syllogistic  deductions  differ  from  analogical  ones^  simply  in 
degree.  K  the  snbjects  of  the  80-called  major  and  minor 
premisses  are  considerably  nnlike,  the  conclosion  that  the 
relation  observed  in  the  first  will  be  found  in  the  last,  is 
based  on  analogyj  which  is  weak  in  proportion  as  the  un- 
likeness  is  great.  Bat  if^  everything  eise  remaining  the 
same,  the  assemblage  named  in  the  major  premiss  Las  added 
to  it  species  after  species,  each  of  which,  thongh  consider- 
ably  nnlike  the  rest,  has  a  certain  group  of  attribntes  in 
common  with  them,  and  with  the  sabject  of  the  minor  pre- 
miss ;  then,  in  proportion  as  the  nnmber  of  different  species 
becomes  great,  does  the  conclosion  that  a  relation  subsisting 
in  every  one  of  them  subsists  in  the  subject  of  the  minor 
premiss,  approach  to  a  deduction. 

In  an  order  of  more  remote  analogical  reasoning,  we 
find  mach  unlikeness  between  the  predicates,  as  well  as 
between  the  sabjects.     To  formolate  an  ezample : — 


(The  powth  of  an  indi-    J^^ 
Tidnal  oiganism) 


(Is  simnltaneoüs  with) 


(The  sabdivision  of  func-     ^ 
tions  among  its  parte.)       0^ 


^^     (The  growth  of  a  society) 


islike    < 


l* 


(la  simultaneouB  with^ 


(The  divUion  of  kbonr 
among  ita  membera.) 


In  this  case,  the  likeness  in  virtae  of  which  a  society  is 
referred  to  the  class,  organisms,  is  very  distant ;  and  there 
is  not  mach  apparent  similarity  between  the  progress  of 
organic  economy  and  that  of  indastrial  economy.  Hence 
the  inference  migbt  be  considered  bat  little  more  than  an 
idle  fancy,  were  it  not  indactively  confirmed  by  past  and 
present  history. 

And  now,  let  as  not  overlook  the  bearing  of  these  cases 
on  the  general  argament.  Note,  first,  that  analogical 
reasoning  is  the  antipodes  of  demonstrative  reasoning ;  both 
as  being  ancertain  and  as  having  widely  dissimilar  things 
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ibr  the  terms  of  its  relations.  While  in  mathematical  and 
oiher  necessary  inferences^  the  things  dealt  with  h&ve  few 
attribntes,  and  the  relations  among  them  are  capable  of 
accurate  determination  as  equal,  or  exactly  alike ;  and  while 
in  imperfect  deductive  reasoning  the  things  dealt  with  have 
many  attribntes  which^  though  somewhat  dififerent,  have  so 
mach  in  common  that  most  of  their  relations  may  properly 
be  called  like ;  in  analogical  reasoning  the  things  dealt  with 
are^  in  many  respects^  conspicuously  unlike;  and  the  pre- 
Bomption  that  they  are  like  in  respect  of  some  particnlar 
relation  becomes  correspondingly  small.  Secondly, 

let  it  be  remarked  that  while  ordinary  class-reasoning  is^ 
ander  one  aspect^  parallel  to  that  species  of  mathematical 
reasoning  which  recognizes  the  equality  between  one  rela- 
tion of  2  :  3^  and  all  other  relations  of  2  :  3 ;  reasoning  by 
analogy  is^  ander  the  same  aspect^  parallel  to  that  species  of 
mathematical  reasoning  which  recognizes  the  equality 
between  the  relation  2  :  3  and  the  relation  6  :  9 — an  equality 
called  a  namerical  analogy.  In   the  third  place 

observe  that  as^  in  the  case  of  analogical  reasoning,  the 
likeness  of  the  relations  is  the  thing  contemplated  (since  it 
would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  consider  society  as  an 
organism,  nntil  he  had  pcrccived  that  certain  relations 
between  the  functions  of  its  parts  are  like  the  relations  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  parts  constituting  an  animal) ; 
and  as  perfect  quantitative  reasoning  confessedly  proceeds 
by  intuitions  of  the  equality  or  exact  likeness  of  relations ; 
we  have  yet  further  grounds  for  holding  that  all  Orders  of 
reasoning  which  lie  between  these  extremes,  and  which 
insensibly  merge  into  both,  are  carried  on  by  a  similar 
mental  process. 

§  800.  From  that  kind  of  imperfect  qualitative  reasoning 
which  proceeds  from  generals  to  particulars,  we  now  pass  to 
that  kind  which  proceeds  from  particulars  to  generals :  in 
other  words — ^to  inductive  reasoning.     From  our  present 
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stand-point  the  fundamental  differences  of  these^  as  well  as 
their  fundamental  similarities,  become  clearly  apparent. 
Both  Irinds  are  seen  to  be  camed  on  by  comparison  of  rela- 
tions;  and  tbe  contrast  between  tbem  is  seen  to  consist 
solely  in  the  nnmerical  preponderance  of  the  premised 
relations  in  the  one  case^  and  of  the  inferred  relations  in  the 
other. 

If  the  known  relations  gronped  together  as  of  the  same 
kind^  outnnmber  the  unknown  relations  conceived  to  be 
like  them,  the  reasoning  is  deductive ;  if  the  reverse,  it  is 
indnctive.  In  the  accompanying  formula,  arranged  to  ex- 
hibit  this  contrast,  the  group  of  attribntes  in  virtue  of  which 
the  things  are  named,  are  symbolized  by  A,  or  A,  or  a,  ac- 
cording  as  they  are  thought  of  as  possessed  by  all,  or  some, 
or  one ;  and  for  the  particular  attribute  or  set  of  attribntes 
predicated  as  accompanying  this  gronp,  the  letter  B,  or  b,  or 
h,  is  nsed,  according  as  the  subject  of  it  is  all,  some,  or  one. 


DEDUCTION. 


A^ 


"  is  Uke  •<   :     or  is  like 


B 


B 


a 


a 


INDÜCHON. 


:  V       OT      :   V  is  like   - 


h) 


B 


B 


Class,  Sub'Class,  Indivtdnal.      Individtial,  Stib-class.  Olass 

The  fipst  form  might  be  fiUed  np  thus : — Like  the  general 
observed  relation  between  living  bodies  and  fertilized  germs, 
18  the  relation  between  these  infusoria  and  fertilized  germs, 
or  is  the  relation  between  this  entozoon  and  a  fertilized 
germ.  The  second  form  might  be  filled  up  thus: — ^Like 
the  observed  relation  between  the  development  of  this 
plant  and  its  progress  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity 
of  structore,  or  like  the  observed  relation  between  the 
development  of  theso  animals  and  their  progress  from 
homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  of  stmctnre,  is  the  general 
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felation  in  all  organisms  between  development  and  progresB 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  of  structure. 

Some  possible  criticisms  on  this  exposition  must  be 
noticed.  In  the  formola  of  the  inductivo  proccss^  as  well 
as  in  the  illnstration^  I  baye  introduccd  the  generalization 
of  a  whole  class  of  cases  from  the  Observation  of  a  single 
ca86*-a  generalization  which  seems  illegitimate.  To  this 
objection  there  aro  two  replies.  The  first  is  that  our  im- 
mediate  snbject  is  not  logic^  but  tho  naturo  of  the  reasoning 
process^  whether  carriod  on  conclusively  or  othcrwise.  If, 
as  will  not  be  denied^  many  pcople  found  general  conclu- 
sions  on  solitary  instances — if,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
mental  process  by  which  thoy  advanco  from  data  to  in- 
ference  is  the  samo  in  nature  where  the  data  are  insufficient 
as  where  they  are  sufficicnt ;  then,  an  aecount  of  this  mental 
process  may  properly  include  examples  of  this  kind.  The 
second  reply  is,  that  throughout  a  wide  ränge  of  cases  such 
indnctions  are  legitimate.  When  it  has  been  demonstrated 
of  a  particular  equilateral  triangle  that  it  is  equiangular,  it 
is  forthwith  infcrred  that  all  equilateral  triangles  are  equi- 
angular;  and  countless  general  truths  in  mathematics  are 
reached  after  this  fashion.  Hence,  a  formula  for  induction 
not  only  may  but  viust  include  the  inference  from  the 
Singular  to  the   universal.  A  further  criticism 

which  will  perhaps  be  passed  is,  that  in  quoting  as  an 
instance  of  deduction,  the  argument  that  infusoria  have 
fertilizcd  germs  because  living  bodies  in  general  have  them, 
a  questionable  instance  has  been  given;  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  by  whom  this  conclusion  is 
rejected.  My  answer  is  again  twofold.  Most  of  the  deduc« 
tions  by  which  every-day  lifo  is  guided  are  of  this  imperfcct 
Order ;  and  hencc,  whether  valid  or  invalid,  they  cannot  be 
ezcluded  from  an  aecount  of  the  deductive  process.  Further, 
I  have  chosen  a  case  in  which  the  conclusion  is  open  to  pos- 
sible doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  implying  that  in  all  cases  of 
contiugent  reasoning,  the  unknown  relation  predicated  can 
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never  possess  anything  more  tlian  a  liigli  degree  of  pro« 
bability — a  degree  proportionate  to  the  frequency  and  nni- 
formity  of  the  parallel  experiences. 

This  doctrine  is^  I  am  aware^  qoite  at  variance  with  that 
held  by  some  logicians.  Irrespective  of  the  distinction 
between  necessary  and  contingent  matter^  Sir  William 
Hamilton  contends  not  simply  that  there  are  both  Dednc- 
tions  and  Indnctions  in  wbicli  the  conclosion  is  absolntely 
necessitated  by  the  premisses^  but  that  all  other  Deductions 
and  Indnctions  are  extra-logical.  To  discnss  this  qnestion 
fdlly,  would  carry  us  too  much  away  from  cur  snbject. 
Such  brief  criticisms  only  can  be  set  down^  as  seem  requisit-e 
for    defence    of  the  opposite    doctrine.  Among 

general  objections  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  argnment  (see 
Discussions,  &c.,  pp.  156  to  166)^  may  be  noted  the  fact  that 
he  nses  the  word  same  in  place  of  the  word  like,  after  a 
fashion  equally  ambiguous  with  that  pointed  ont  in  the  last 
chapter.  Moreover,  he  employs  the  words  whoh  and  parts 
(to  stand  for  a  logical  class  and  its  constitnent  individuals) 
in  a  mode  implying  that  in  thinking  of  a  whole  we  defi- 
nitely  think  of  all  the  contained  parts — ^an  assnmption 
totally  at  variance  with  fact.  No  one  in  arguing  that  be- 
canse  all  men  are  mortale  this  man  is  mortal,  conceiyes  the 
whole  '^  all  men/'  in  anything  like  a  complete  circumscribed 
form.  His  conception  answers  neither  to  the  objective 
whole  (all  the  men  who  exist  and  have  existed)^  which  in- 
finitely  exceeds  his  power  of  knowing ;  nor  to  the  subjec- 
tive  whole  (all  the  men  he  has  seen  or  heard  of),  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  remember.  Yet  unless  logical 
wholes  are  conceived  in  a  specific  manner,  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  doctrine  cannot  stand;  for  the  perfect  Indnc- 
tion  and  perfect  Deduction  which  alone  he  allows  to 
be  the  subject-matter  of  Logic,  imply  wholes  that  are 
known  by  *'  ennmeration  (actual  or  presnmed)  of  all  the 
parts.''  Again,  let  ns  consider  the  resnlts  fol- 

iowing  from  this  distinction  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
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draws  between  the  logical  and  the  extra-logical.  Other 
logicians^  he  says,  have  divided  Induction  ''  into  perfeci 
and  imperfect,  according  as  the  whole  concluded^  was 
inferred  from  all  or  from  aome  only  of  its  constituent  parts." 
This  he  considers  to  involve  "  a  twofold  absurdity  /^  and 
asserts  that  that  only  is  logical  induction  which  infers  the 
whole  from  the  ennmerated  all,  If  this  be  so^  there  arises 
the  qnestion — ^What  is  the  natnre  of  that  so-called  imperfect 
induction  which  infers  wholes  from  some  only  of  the  con- 
stituent parts?  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  it  is  extra* 
logical.  Still  it  is  a  species  of  reasoning— a  species  by 
which  the  immense  majority  of  our  conclusions  are  drawn ; 
and  rightly  drawn.  Hence,  then,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Induction  (as  well  as  of  Deduction),  one  of  which  is  recog- 
nized  by  the  science  of  Logic  while  the  other  is  ignored 
by  it.  This  somewhat  startling  implication  will  lead  us  to 
a  yery  astonishing  conclusion  if  we  ask  the  essential  nature 
of  the  diflTerence,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
exists  between  the  logical  and  the  extra-logical.  When, 
proceeding  by  the  so-called  imperfect  induction,  I  infer 
from  the  many  instanccs  in  which  I  have  seen  butterflies 
developed  from  caterpillars,  that  all  butterflies  are  deve- 
loped  from  caterpillars ;  it  is  clear  that  the  inference 
contains  multitudinous  facts  of  which  I  have  never  been 
cognizant :  from  a  few  known  phenomena,  I  conclude 
innumerable  unknown  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  I  proceed  by  the  so-called  perfect  induction,  which 
does  not  allow  me  to  predicate  of  the  whole  anything  that 
I  have  not  previously  observed  in  every  one  of  the  parts, 
and  which,  therefore,  does  not  permit,  as  logical,  the 
conclusion  that  all  butterflies  are  developed  from  cater- 
pillars; what  will  then  be  the  course  of  my  reasoning? 
It  must  be  that  as  each  of  the  butterflies  (which  I  have 
observed)  was  thus  developed,  the  whole  of  the  butterflies 
(which  I  have  observed)  were  thus  developed ;  and  here  it 
is  clear  that  the  so-called  conclusion  contains  nothing  but 
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what  is  previously  asserted  in  the  premiss — ^is  simply  a 
eolligation  ander  the  word  whole,  of  the  separate  facts 
indicated  by  the  word  each — ^predicates  nothing  before 
onknown.  See  then  the  contrast  between  these  two  kinds 
of  mental  procedure.  In  the  one^  from  something  known^ 
something  unknown  is  predicated;  in  the  other,  from 
something  known,  nothing  nnknown  is  predicated.  Yet 
both  are  called  reasoning — ^the  last  logical ;  the  first  extra- 
logical.  This  seems  to  me  an  impossible  Classification. 
The  two  things  stand  in  irreconcilable  Opposition.  Agree- 
ing,  as  I  do,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  considering  it 
absurd  to  include  in  logic  both  perfect  and  imperfect 
induction,  I  do  so  on  exactly  opposite  grounds;  for  this 
which  he  calls  perfect  induction,  I  conceive  to  be  not 
reasoning  at  all^  but  simply  a  roundabout  mode  of  defining 
words.  All  reasoning,  Inductivo  or  Deductive,  is  a 
reaching  of  the  unknown  through  the  known;  and  where 
nothiug  unknown  is  reached  there  is  no  reasoning.  The 
whole  process  of  stating  premisses  and  drawing  conclusion, 
is  a  wanton  superfluity  if  the  fact  which  the  conclusion 
asserts  is  already  given  in  experience.  Suppose  I  have 
noticed  that  A,  B,  0,  D,  B,  F,  &c.  severally  possess  a 
given  attribute;  do  I  then,  by  this  so -called  Induction, 
group  them  together  as  all  possessing  such  attribute.,  that  I 
may  be  afterwards  able  by  the  so-called  Deduction  to  infer 
that  E  or  F  possesses  it  ?  Certainly  not.  By  the  hypo- 
thesis,  I  have  already  noticed  that  E  and  F  possess  it ;  and 
knowing  this  by  a  past  perception,  have  no  need  to  reach  it 
by  inference.  Yet  this  ascent  from  the  known  constituent 
parts  to  the  constituted  whole,  is  all  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  recognizes  as  logical  Induction;  while  the 
descent  from  such  constituted  whole  to  any,  some,  or  one, 
of  such  constituent  parts,  is  all  that  he  recognizes  as  logical 
Deduction.  And  thus,  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  neces- 
sary  logical  forms,  he  exhibits  forms  which  the  intellect 
never  employs ;  nor  ever  can,  with  any  propriety,  employ. 
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Betuming  from  this  digression^  which  certain  anticipated 
objections  made  needful^  we  liave  to  observe  that  the  induc- 
tive  process  above  formulated,  applies  alike  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  tbe  simplest  relations  between  single  properties^  and 
the  most  complex  relations  between  groups  of  properties  and 
between  groups  of  objects.  As  is  now  usually  admitted,  the 
process  by  which  a  child  reaches  the  generalization  that  all 
surfaces  retuming  bright  reflections  are  smooth  to  the  touch, 
is  fundamentally  like  that  by  which  the  physiologist  reaches 
the  generalization  that^  other  things  equal^  tho  heat  of  an 
animal  is  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  its  respiration. 
Between  those  earliest  organically-registered  inductiona  on 
which  are  based  the  almost  automatic  deductions  that  guido 
cur  movements  from  moment  to  moment^  and  those  latest 
ones  which  only  the  highly-cultured  man  of  science  can  draw, 
may  bo  placed  a  series  connecting  them  by  scarcely  sensible 
gradations.  The  members  of  it  diflFer  in  several  ways — 
partly  in  the  comparative  infrequency  with  which  the  rela- 
tions are  experienced ;  partly  in  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  terms  between  which  the  relations  subsist ;  and  partly 
in  tho  increasing  complexity  of  the  relations  themselves. 
Throughout  the  whole  series,  however,  the  essential  act  of 
thought  is  a  Cognition  of  the  likeness  between  certain  before- 
known  relations  and  certain  relations  not  yet  known  by  per- 
ception,  but  represented  by  imagination.  And  the  trust- 
worthiness  of  this  Cognition  varies  sometimes  according  to 
the  numerical  ratio  between  the  observed  and  unobserved 
relations,  sometimes  according  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
nature,  sometimes  according  to  their  analogy  to  established 
relations,  sometimes  according  to  all  these. 

Any  detailed  consideration  of  tho  conditions  under  which 
the  inductive  inference  is  valid,  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
We  have  now  only  to  examine  the  mental  act  by  which  such 
inference  is  reached ;  and  this  is  the  same  in  form  whether 
the  data  are  adequate  or  not.  The  only  further  remark 
called  for  is  that  (excluding  the  mathematical  inductiona 
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before  named)  when  the  observed  relations  are  very  few  in 
number^  or  when  the  terms  between  wbich  tliey  sabaist  di&r 
mncli  from  the  terms  of  the  relations  classed  with  them,  or 
both^  we  have  what  is  known  as  an  hypothesis.  Thos,  to 
quote  an  example  from  a  recent  controversy^  if  we  argue 
Üiat — 


(Thifl  World)  |^' 


^A    C^^®''  worlds— «0111% 
mftny,  or  all—) 


(Coezists  with)      i  )■    is  10»     -{  :     (Coezist  with) 


(Inhabitants,)       h^ 


B    (InbabitantSy) 


it  is  clear  that^  though  indnctive  reasoning  is  simnlated  in 
form^  the  presumption  that  the  relations  are  like  is  not 
strong ;  and  nothing  beyond  probability  (which  some  think 
bnt  small)  can  be  claimed  for  the  inference.  Were  the  like- 
ness  between  the  terms  of  the  known  and  unknown  relations 
greater — ^were  all  other  worlds  physically  like  this  world  in 
most  particnlars ;  the  hypothesis  woold  have  increased  pro- 
bability. And  then  if^  of  worlds  thus  physically  similar,  we 
ascertained  that  hnndreds,  thousands^  tens  of  thousands,  were 
inhabited;  the  inference  that  all  were  inhabited  wonld  become 
an  ordinary  induction.  Whence  it  becomes  manifest  not 
only  that^  as  we  all  know^  hypothesis  must  precede  induction^ 
but  further^  that  an  hypothesis  is  an  inductioQ  in  the  in- 
cipient  stage :  capable  of  being  developed  into  one  if  there 
are  facts  for  it  to  assimilate ;  likely  to  dwindle  away  if  there 
are  none. 


§  301.  To  the  foregoingtwo  Orders  ofimperfect  qualitative 
reasoning — that  which  proceeds  from  generals  to  particnlars, 
and  that  which  proceeds  from  particnlars  to  generals — has 
to  be  added  a  third  order^  which  Mr.  Mill  names  reasoning 
from  particnlars  to  particnlars.  This^  as  he  points  out,  is 
the  primitive  kind  of  reasoning ;  habitnally  exemplified  in 
children  and  in  the  higher  animals.     And^  as  he  also  concln- 
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melj  Shows,  it  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  most  of 
onr  daUy  acts  are  guidcd. 

The  simplest  form  of  it  is  that  in  which,  froin  a  single  in* 
stance  of  an  experienced  relation,  another  like  relation  is 
infeired.  This  is  the  form  to  which  both  Induction  and 
Deduction  may  be  degraded  by  continually  diminishing  the 
nimiber  of  their  observed  or  predicated  facts ;  and  it  is  thns 
the  form  which  lies  midway  between  them,  as  the  common 
root  whence  they  diverge.  In  all  the  oxamples  of  reasoning 
Litherto  given,  either  the  known  relations  serving  for  data 
were  plural,  or  the  unknown  relations  predicated  were  plnral, 
or  both  were  plnral.  But  in  this  aboriginal  reasoning,  both 
the  premised  and  the  inferred  relations  are  singular.  The 
mental  act  is  an  intuition  of  the  likeness  (or  nnlikeness)  of 
one  relation  to  one  other  relation.  The  bnmt  child  who, 
having  once  experienced  the  connoxion  between  the  visual 
impression  of  fire  and  the  painful  Sensation  which  fire  pro- 
dnees  in  the  skin,  shriuks  on  again  having  his  hand  put 
near  the  fire,  is  mentally  possessed  by  a  represented  relation 
between  fire  and  burning,  similar  to  the  before-presented 
relation.  In  this  simplest  and  most  imperfect  ratiocination, 
we  may  clearly  see  that  the  thing  remembered,  which  Stands 
for  premiss,  is  a  relation ;  that  the  thing  conceived,  which 
Stands  for  inference,  is  a  relation ;  that  the  presentation  of 
one  term  of  this  inferred  relation  (the  fire)  is  foUowed  by 
the  representation  of  its  other  term  (burning) ;  that  the  re- 
lation thus  conceived,  is  so  conceived  solely  because  there  is 
a  past  experience  of  the  relation  between  fire  and  burning ; 
and  that  hence,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  origin,  the  new 
relation  is  conceived  as  like  the  previously-known  one. 

The  verification  thus  furnished  of  the  general  view  set  forth 
is  complete.  For  it  is  manifest  that  while,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion  of  experiences,  the  known  and  unknown  relations,  instead 
of  being  respectively  one  and  one,  become  many  and  many, 
and  so  originate  Deduction  and  Induction,  the  act  of  thought 
by  which  the  inference  is  reached,  remains  throughout  fun- 
damentally  similar. 


OHAPTER  VIU. 

REASONING   IN   GENERAL. 

}  302.  Before  summiDg  up  the  evidence,  and  presenting 
nnder  its  most  general  form  the  doctrine  whicli  the  fore- 
going  chapters  present  in  detail,  a  question  of  much  interest 
must  be  discussed.  We  have  to  consider  the  current 
doctrines  respecting  logical  forms ;  to  see  whether  tho 
syllogism  has  any  uses,  and,  if  so,  what  they  are.  Further 
we  have  to  inquire  how  there  has  ariscn  the  absolute 
Opposition  between  those  who  affirm  that  the  syllogism  pre- 
sents  analytically  the  mode  in  which  all  men  reason,  and 
those  who  affirm  that  the  syllogism  is  valueless.  In  tho 
words  of  Mr.  Mill,  one  set  of  writers  "  represent  the  syllo- 
gism as  tho  correct  analysis  of  what  tho  mind  actually 
performs  in  discovering  and  proving  the  larger  half  of  the 
truths,  whether  of  science  or  of  daily  lifo,  which  wo  believe ; 
while  those  who  have  avoided  this  inconsistency,  and  fol- 
lowed  out  the  general  theorem  respecting  the  logical  value 
of  the  syllogism  to  its  legitimate  coroUary,  have  been  led  to 
impute  uselessness  and  frivolity  to  the  syllogistic  theory 
itself,  on  the  ground  of  the  petitio  prindpii  which  they 
allege  to  be  inherent  in  every  syllogism.'* 

With  the  remark  that  what  follows  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  admission  that  the  doctrine  of  tho  syllogism  is  coexten- 
sive  with  logical  doctrine  in  general,  which  is  mach  the 
wider^  I  proceed  to   point  out  that   there  is  a  possiblo 
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reconciliation  between  these  antagonists.  But  it  is  a 
reconciliation  which,  strangely  enough,  is  to  be  effected 
only  by  denying  the  tacit  assumption  of  both,  that  the 
syllogism  refers  to  the  dependencies  of  our  thoughts,  and 
by  afltaning,  contrariwise,  that  it  refers  to  the  dependen- 
cies of  things.  Those  who  do  not  avowedly  recognize  the 
antithesis  of  subject  and  objeet,  must,  I  think,  end  by 
öccepting  one  of  these  opposite  estimates  of  the  syllogism 
and  rejecting  the  other;  but  for  those  who  acknowledge 
that  subject  and  object  are  separate  realities,  there  is  a 
way  of  bringing  these  views  into  harmony,  by  showing 
how  each  is  right  in  one  sense  and  wrong  in  another.  A 
distinction  exists  which,  in  consequence  of  its  highly  ab- 
stract  nature,  is  not  easily  perceived,  between  the  science  of 
Logic  and  an  account  of  the  process  of  Reasoning — a 
distinction  which,  once  seized,  disposes  completely  of  the 
difficulty.  The  distinction  is,  in  brief,  this,  that  Logic 
formulates  the  most  general  laws  of  correlation  among 
existences  considered  as  objective ;  while  an  account  of 
the  process  of  Reasoning,  formulates  the  niost  general  laws 
of  correlation  among  the  ideas  corresponding  to  these 
existences.  The  one  contemplates  in  its  propositions,  certain 
connexions  predicated,  which  are  necessarily  involved  with 
certain  other  connexions  given  :  regarding  all  these  con- 
nexions as  existing  in  the  non-ego — ^not,  it  may  be,  under 
the  form  in  which  we  know  tbem,  but  in  some  form.  The 
other  contemplates  the  process  in  the  ego  by  which  these 
necessities  of  connexion  come  to  be  recognized. 

Why  this  distinction  has  eluded  Observation,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see.  Logic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theory  of 
Reasoning  on  the  other,  deal  with  relations  from  which  all 
concreto  terms  are,  as  far  as  possible,  expelled.  They  are 
severally  obliged  to  use  some  terms  (which,  however,  are  by 
preferenc<:  symbolic,  so  that  they  may  express  indifferently 
any  kind  of  existence,  attribute,  action,  or  even  relation)  ; 
otherwise  the  relations  dealt  with  cannot  be  expressed^  or 
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distinguished  from  one  unother.  Bat  they  intentionally 
ignore  the  natures  of  the  terms,  and  occupy  themselvos  with 
the  most  goneral  dependencies  of  these  most  abstract  rela- 
tions.  TLe  result  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  terms  definitely 
specified  as  belonging  either  to  the  outer  world  er  to  the 
inner  world,  the  two  sets  of  relations,  belonging  the  one  to 
the  outer  world  and  the  other  to  the  inner  world,  become 
indistinguishable.  Hence  there  arises  this  confusion  be- 
tween  Logic,  which  is  as  much  a  division  of  the  science  of 
objective  existence  as  Mathematics,  and  the  theory  of 
Reasoning,  which  is  a  division  of  subjective  science. 

To  show  that  the  aflirmations  of  Logic  refer  to  the  con- 
nexions  among  things  considered  as  existing  apart  from  cur 
consciousnoss,  and  not  to  the  correlative  connexions  among 
our  correlative  states  of  consciousness,  we  need  but  to  take 
the  case  of  logical  propositions  as  numerically  quantified,  in 
the  System  of  Prof.  de  Morgan.  I  quote  Mr.  Mill^s  Con- 
densed Statement  of  the  doctrine;  for  Prof.  de  Morgan's 
own  Statements  are  so  encumbered  with  details  and  Symbols, 
that  I  cannot  find  in  his  work  one  that  is  at  once  brief  and 
adequate. 

"  From  the  premises  Most  B's  are  C's,  most  B's  are  A^s, 
it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty  that  some  A's  are  C^s, 
sinco  two  portions  of  the  class  B,  each  of  them  comprising 
more  than  a  half,  must  necessarily  in  part  consist  of  the 
same  individuals.  FoUowing  out  this  line  of  thought,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  if  we  knew  exactly  what  proportion  the 
'  most '  in  each  of  the  premises  bear  to  the  entire  class  B, 
wo  could  increase  in  corresponding  degree  the  definiteness 
of  the  conclusion.  Thus  if  60  per  cent.  of  B  are  included 
in  C,  and  70  per  cent.  in  A,  30  per  cent.  at  least  must  be 
common  to  both ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  A^s  which 
are  B's,  and  of  C's  which  are  A^s,  must  be  at  least  equal  to 
30  per  cent.  of  the  class  B.'' 

If  wo  make  the  syllogism  not  only  numerically  definite, 
but,  in  place  of  symbolical  terms,  put  terms  that  expresa 
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realities^  the  objective  character  of  the  relations  we  are  con- 
sidering  becomes  still  clearer.  Suppose^  in  the  case  above- 
named^  the  class  B  Stands  for  the  total  nomber  of  animals^ 
partlj  oxen^  partly  sheep^  on  a  farm.  Suppose  the  class  C 
comprehends  all  the  sheep;  while  the  class  A  com- 
prehends  all  the  diseased  animals.  Then  if  most  of  the 
animala  are  sheep^  and  if  most  of  the  animals  are  diseased^ 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  diseased  are  sheep  :  the  oxen 
being  the  nnmerically-smaller  class^  cannot  by  themselves^ 
even  if  they  are  all  diseased^  fulfil  the  statement  that 
most  of  the  animals  are  diseased.  Bat  now^  apart  from 
words  and  Symbols^  what  is  the  fact  we  mean  to  assert  7 
We  mean  to  assert  that  if  we  separated  the  diseased 
animals  from  the  healthy,  we  could  not  form  a  group 
of  the  entities  classed  as  diseased  animals^  which  should 
be  the  larger  half  of  the  entire  assemblage,  without 
taking  into  it  some  of  the  entities  classed  as  sheep:  v;e 
are  unquestiondbly  contemjplating  necessary  objective  rela- 
tions,  With  equal  clearness  is  this  truth  implied 

by  the  Performance  of  the  syllogistic  process  mathematically, 
after  the  methods  discovered  by  Prof.  Boole.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Prof.  Jevons — '^  Boole  showed  incontestably  that 
it  was  possible,  by  the  aid  of  a  system  of  mathematical 
signs^  to  deduce  the  conclusions  of  all  these  ancient  modes 
of  reasoning,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other  conclusions. 
Any  conclusion,  in  short,  that  it  was  possible  to  deduce 
from  any  set  of  premises  or  conditions,  however  numerous 
and  complicated,  could  be  calculated  by  his  method.*'  Now, 
since  it  is  admitted  that  mathematical  analysis  deals  with  re- 
lations which  are  considered  as  objectively  existing^  and^  in 
the  last  resort^  tests  its  conclusions  rcspecting  the  necessary 
inter-dependoncies  of  these  objective  relations  by  appeal  to 
actual  perception ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  form  of 
mathematical  analysis  to  which  Logic  is  reducible^  does  the 
same  thing.  But  the  clearesfc  proof  that  relations 

among   objective   existeuces   form    the    subject-matter    of 
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Iiogic,  is  yielded  by  the  mechanical  Performance  of  logical 
inference.  Prof.  Jevons  has  devised  a  machine  ot  such  kind 
thafc,  its  keys  being  pressed  down  in  proper  order  in  con- 
formity  with  the  premisses  of  the  given  logical  proposition, 
the  conclusion  is  presented  by  the  combinations  which  the 
machine  displays.  Here  it  is  undeniable  that  the  relation 
disclosed  is  an  objective  one ;  and  it  is  equally  undeniable 
that  the  thing  ascertained  is,  that  this  objective  relation  was 
necessarily  involved  in  those  other  objective  relations  which 
constituted  the  premisses.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thought  at  all.  We  have  to  do  with  inter-dependencies 
among  outer  things  or  agencies.  The  machine  having  been 
set  to  represent  objects  and  attributes  in  certain  relations, 
evolves  certain  necessarily-accompanying  relations,  such  as 
would  otherwise  be  ascertained  by  actual  examination  of  the 
objects  and  attributes. 

A  conclusion  harmonizing  with  this  may,  indeed,  be 
reached  ä  priori.  If  there  is  a  division  of  science,  properly 
to  be  called  Concreto,  which  treats  of  existences  considered 
in  all  their  fulness  as  objective  entities — if  there  is  another 
division  of  science,  fitly  distinguishable  as  Abstract-Con- 
creto,  which  treats  separately  of  the  various  modes  of  force 
which  these  existences  exhibit,  still  considering  theso  modes 
of  force  as  objective — if,  of  the  remaining  division  of 
science,  which  is  truly  Abstract,  there  is  a  part  that  treats 
of  quantitative  relations  considered  as  separate  from  related 
things,  still,  howover,  considering  these  quantitative  rela- 
tions as  objective  ;  then  there  must  remain  a  further  most 
general.  part  of  this  Abstract  division,  which,  ignoring  all 
distinctions  of  being,  attribute,  quantity,  treats  of  the 
necessary  correlations  common  to  all  cases,  still  considering 
these  nepessary  correlations  as  objective.  There  must  be 
such  a  science  of  universal  objective  correlations ;  and  that 
science  is  Logic. 

The  propositions  of  Logic,  then,  primarily  express  neces- 
tary  dependencies  of   things,  and  not  necessary  depen- 
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dencies  of  thonghts;  and  in  so  f ar  as  they  express  necessarj 
dependencies  of  thoughts,  they  do  tliis  secondarily — they 
do  it  in  so  far  as  the  dependencies  of  thoughts  have  been 
moulded  into  correspondence  with  the  dependencies  of 
things.  I  say  advisedly,  "in  so  far  as^*;  for  there  are 
certain  absolute  unlikenesses  of  natore  between  the  outer 
dependencies  and  the  inner  dependencies^  which  for  ever 
forbid  anything  more  than  a  symbolic  correspondence,  as 
we  stall  hereafter  see  more  clearly.  The  greater  part  of 
the  necessary  objective  correlations  are  statical,  while  all 
the  necessary  subjective  correlations  are  dynamical ;  and 
only  in  so  far  as  dynamical  correlations  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  symbolizo  statical  correlations,  can  the  necessary 
dependencies  of  Reason  be  made  to  parallel  the  necessary 
dependencies  of  Logic. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last,  a  mode  of  illustrating  the  rela- 
tion  of  Logic  to  tho  other  sciences,  which  will,  I  think,  show 
unmistakably  that  it  must  be  classed  as  objective.  Supposo 
lam  giving  to  a  child  a  lesson  in  Mathematics,  carried  on 
aftcr  that  concreto  method  which  teachers,  werc  they  wise, 
would  habitually  adopt  as  an  initiation.  I  take  a  number  of 
its  marbles — say,  fifty.  I  show  to  it  that  four  rows  of  four, 
placcd  side  by  sido,  will  make  a  Square  containing  sixteen ; 
and  I  show  it  that  out  of  its  fifty  marbles  it  can  make  three 
such  Squares,  and  have  two  marbles  remainiug.  Again,  I 
show  it  that  by  placing  together  fivo  rows  of  five  each,  it 
may  make  a  larger  Square,  which,  on  counting,  proves  to 
contain  twenty-five ;  and  further,  I  lead  it  to  observe  that 
its  fifty  marbles  will  serve  to  make  exactly  two  such  Squares. 
Once  more,  I  suggest  the  experiment  of  making  a  line  of  seven 
marbles  and  placing  seven  such  lines  next  to  one  another : 
the  rcsult  beiug  the  discovery  that  out  of  its  fifty  marbles 
only  one  rcmains  over  when  this  Square  is  made.  Having 
thus  introduced  it  by  sensible  experiences  to  the  numeric^ 
tmths  that  four  fours  make  sixteen,  and  three  sixteena 
forty-eight ;  that  five  fives  make  twenty-five,  and  that  there 
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are  two  twentj-fives  in  &{tj,  and  bo  on;  and  having 
simultaneously  introduced  it  to  certain  correlative  geome- 
trical  tmtlis  respecting  the  natores  of  Squares^  and  the  rela- 
tions  betwecn  their  areas  and  tbeir  sides ;  I  go  on  to  draw 
its  attention  to  some  tmtlis  of  another  class.  Bj  long  nse^ 
many  of  the  marbles  have  become  cliipped — ^more  than  half, 
according  to  the  complaint  made.  I  have  myself  observed  in 
the  course  of  these  experimental  lessons,  that  there  are  more 
stroaked  marbles  than  piain  ones.  And  now  I  point  ont  to 
the  child  that  as,  out  of  all  its  marbles,  the  number  chipped 
is  greater  than  the  remaining  number,  and  that  as  out  of  all 
its  marbles  there  are  more  streaked  than  piain,  some  of  the 
streaked  marbles  must  be  chipped.  Examination  proves 
this  to  be  the  fact.  By  way  of  showing  that  this  fact  is  a 
neccssary  one,  I  take  other  marbles,  and  make  up  a  group 
of  fifky  in  which,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  case,  there 
are  twenty-six  streaked  and  twenty-four  piain,  and  in  which 
all  the  piain  ones  are  chipped ;  and  then  I  ask  the  child  to 
make  out  of  this  fifby  a  group  of  chipped  marbles  that  is 
larger  than  the  remaining  group  of  unchipped  ones.  It 
cannot  do  so.  Though  all  the  piain  ones  are  chipped,  they 
do  not  amount  to  onc-half ;  and  it  finds  that  a  group  of 
chipped  marbles  amounting  to  more  than  one-half,  cannot 
be  formed  unloss  some  of  the  streaked  marbles  are  chipped. 
And  now  what  is  the  truth  here  disclosed  to  it  ?  Nothing 
eise  than  the  truth  expressed  in  the  quantified  syllogism,  that 
if  most  B*8  are  C*s,  and  most  B*s  are  A*s,  some  A's  are 
C's.  See,  then,  the  inevitable  implication.     No 

ono  quostions  the  fact  that  whilo  I  was  using  these  marbles 
to  oxouiplify  arithmetical  truths  and  geometrical  truths,  I 
was  contcmplating,  and  was  teaching,  necessary  objective 
correlations.  Can  it  be  that  when  I  used  these  same 
marbles  to  cxemplify  necessities  of  correlation  among 
groups  and  sub-groups,  distinguished  by  certain  marks,  I 
passed  froin  tho  rogioii  of  objective  necessities  to  the  region 
of  subjoctive  necessities  ?    No  one  will,  I  think«  have  tho 
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liardiliood  to  assert  as  much.  There  is  no  choice  but  to 
leave  these  most  general  laws  of  correlation  which  Logio 
formolates^  outside  along  with  the  laws  of  numerical  cor- 
relation and  geometrical  correlation ;  or  else^  bringing  them 
into  the  mind  as  laws  of  thought^  to  bring  with  them  these 
mathematical  laws  as  laws  of  thought  in  the  same  sense^  and^ 
by  other  steps  equally  nnavoidable,  to  merge  all  objective 
facts  in  subjective  facts :  thus  abolishing  the  distinction 
botween  eubject  and  object. 

And  now  having  recognized  the  tmth  that  Logic  is  a  science 
pertaining  to  objective  existence^  and  that  so  understood  it 
has  a  definite  fanction  and  yalue;  and  having  recognized 
the  correlative  tmth  that  Logic  cannot  be  a  science  pertaining 
to  subjective  existence — cannot  be  a  Statement  of  laws  of 
thought ;  we  shall  be  prepared  for  appreciating  the  several 
independent  proofs  of  the  implied  proposition  that  we  do 
not  reason  by  syllogism.     To  these  we  will  now  pass. 

§  803.  There  appears  to  be  among  logicians  a  general 
agreement  that  a  certain  abstract  truth  Said  to  be  involved 
in  every  syllogism,  is  recognized  by  the  mind  in  going 
through  every  syllogism ;  and  that  the  recognition  of  this 
abstract  truth  under  any  particular  embodiment,  is  the  real 
ratiocinative  act.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  dictum  de  omni 
et  nullo — "that  whatever  can  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of 
a  class  may  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  everything  included 
in  the  class  -"  nor  the  axiom  which  Mr.  Mill  evolves — '^  that 
whatever  possesses  any  mark  possesses  that  which  it  is  a 
mark  of /'  nor  indeed  any  axiom  which  it  is  possible  to 
frame,  can,  I  think,  be  rightly  held  capable  of  expressing 
the  ratiocinative  act. 

Saying  nothing  of  special  objections  to  be  urged  against 
these  or  kindred  propositions,  they  are  all  open  to  the  fun- 
damental objection  that  they  state  Substantive  truths  per- 
ceived  by  reason;  not  the  mode  of  rational  perception.  Each 
of  them  expresses  a  piece  of  knowledge ;  not  a  method  of 
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knowing.  Each  of  them  generalizes  a  large  class  of  cog- 
nitions ;  but  does  not  by  so  doing  approacb  any  nearer  to 
ihe  nature  of  the  cognitive  act.  Gontemplate  all  the  axioms 
— "  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
each  other  /'  ''  Things  that  coexist  with  the  same  thing 
coexist  with  each  other  /'  and  so  forth.  Bvery  one  of  them 
is  a  rational  Cognition ;  and  if  any  logical  axiom  be  added 
to  the  number^  it  also  must  be  a  rational  Cognition.  These 
axioms,  then,  are  all  of  one  family — ^become  known  by 
similar  intellectnal  acts.  Bat  if  so,  how  can  the  addition 
of  a  new  one  to  the  list  answer  the  qnestion — What  is  the 
common  nature  of  these  intellectnal  acts  7 — what  is  the 
coorse  of  thought  by  which  axioms  become  koown?  Axioms 
can  belong  only  to  the  subject-matter  about  which  we  reason, 
and  not  to  reason  itself — ^imply  cases  in  which  an  objectivo 
nniformity  determines  a  subjective  uniformity;  and  all  these 
subjective  uniformities  can  no  more  be  reduced  to  one  than 
the  objective  ones  can. 

The  distinction  drawn  in  the  foregoing  section  between 
the  science  of  Logic  and  the  theory  of  Beasoning,  at  once 
opens  a  way  out  of  this  secondary  perplexity.  "We  can 
admit  that  these  logical  axioms  express  universal  truths, 
without  admitting  that  they  are  axioms  tacitly  asserted  in 
drawing  valid  inferences.  For,  understanding  Logic  to  be 
the  most  abstract  of  the  objective  sciences,  made  up,  like 
other  objective  sciences,  of  truths  some  special  and  some 
general,  we  may  expect  to  find  among  these  certain  most 
general  truths.  If  it  has  for  its  subject-matter  objective 
relations  among  terms  the  natures  of  which  are  ignored — 
if  it  occupies  itself  solely  with  the  various  nocessitics  of 
correlation  among  these  relations ;  it  is  clear  that  there  will 
be  some  universal  necessity  of  correlation — some  axiom. 
Such  an  axiom  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  expressing 
absolute  dependencies  in  the  non-ego,  which  imply  answer- 
ing  absolute  dependencies  in  the  ego — ^not,  however,  abso- 
lute dependencies  in  the  ego  that  are  recognized  as  such  in 
reasoning. 
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Tha  utmost  that  any  analysis  of  reason  can  effect  is  to 
disclose  the  act  of  consdousnesa  througli  which  these  and 
all  other  mediately  known  truths  are  discemed ;  and  this 
we  have  in  the  inward  perception  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
of  relations.  Bat  a  trnth  of  this  kind  does  not  admit  of 
asdomatic  expression^  becanse  the  universal  process  of 
rational  intelligence  cannot  become  solidified  into  any 
Single  produet  of  rational  intelligence. 

§  304.  A  true  theory  must  be  co-extensive  with  all  the 
facts.  Lot  US  bring  the  theory  of  logicians  to  this  test. 
We  shall  find  that  the  simplest  deliverances  of  reason  as 
well  as  its  most  complex  deliverances^  have  alike  a  form 
which  the  syllogism  fails  utterly  to  represent. 

For  how  are  we  to  express  syllogistically  the  data  for  the 
conclusion  that  ^'  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another/'  or  for  the  conclusion  that "  if  from 
unequals  equals  be  taken^  the  remainders  are  more  unequal'^? 
Neither  of  these  truths  is  reached  by  direct  extemal  per- 
ception. Nor  has  either  of  them  been  reached  through 
successive  experiences  of  past  cases^  in  which  the  alleged 
connexion  of  facts  existed ;  which  it  must  have  been  if  the 
Warrant  for  it  is  of  a  kind  to  be  formulated  in  a  syllogism. 
Each  of  these  truths  is  reached  by  an  intuition  of  reason ; 
but  it  is  an  intuition  of  which  the  theory  of  reason,  as 
logicians  present  it,  gives  no  account  whatever.  All  the 
various  simple  axioms,  quantitative  and  qualitative,  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  extra-syllogistic ;  and  if 
so,  one  of  two  things  is  inevitably  implied — either  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  reasoning  formulated  by  syllogism  and  another 
kind  of  reasoning  so  entirely  different  that  syllogism  cannot 
formulate  it,  or  eise  that  syllogism  does  not  formulate 
reasoning  at  all. 

If  it  be  urged  that  these  axiomatic  truths  are  truths 
recognized  by  the  simplest  order  of  reasoning,  and  that  syllo- 
gizing  represents  reasoning  of  a  developed  order,  the  defenoe 
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serves  but  to  bring  on  a  still  more  serions  attack.  For  tlie 
Byllogism  can  as  little  express  the  most  involved  deliverances 
of  reason  as  it  can  express  its  simplest  deliverances.  There 
are  ratiocinative  acts  mach  more  complex  than  those  which 
the  syllogism  professes  to  formulate,  that  cannot  by  any 
manoBuvre  be  brought  within  it.  Of  these  I  have  given  an 
cxample  at  the  outset  (§  277).  The  engineer  who,  from  the 
fact  that  a  tubulär  bridge  built  by  him  is  only  just  streng 
enough^  infers  that  a  tubulär  bridge  similar  in  all  respects 
but  of  double  the  size  will  not  support  itself ;  goes  through  a 
process  of  thought  which  is  in  a  much  higher  degree 
rational,  than  that  through  which  the  mortality  of  one  man 
is  inferred  from  the  mortality  of  all  men.  Tet  it  is  not 
expressible  by  syllogism.  No  Single  case  has  occurred 
before  in  his  oxperience  on  which  he  bases  this  conclusion  ; 
nor  have  such  cases  occurred  in  the  experiences  of  other 
men.  Tet  by  a  mental  act  which,  though  complicated,  is 
not  separable  into  steps,  he  rightly  draws  the  inference :  he 
recognizes  in  a  particular  case  the  general  truth  that  ratios 
which  are  severally  equal  to  certain  other  ratios  that  are  un- 
equal  to  each  other,  are  themselves  unequal.  Not  indeed 
that  he  overtly  proceeds  upon  this  complex  axiom.  He 
has  never  been  taught  it ;  he  would  seek  for  it  in  vain 
among  acknowledged  axioms;  and  he  does  not  become 
aware  of  it  even  when  tacitly  asserting  it.  Hence  besides 
the  fact  that  neither  his  experiences  nor  those  of  others  have 
fumished  a  major  premiss  for  the  conclusion  he  draws,  we 
have  the  fact  that  he  is  unconscious  of  the  class  of  inferences 
in  which  his  particular  inference  is  included.  Nevertheless, 
having  the  data  before  him,  he  reaches  through  an  intuition 
that  is  undeniably  rational,  and  rational  in  an  unusually  high 
degree,  the  truth  involved  in  those  data. 

The  syllogism  then,  if  taken  to  represent  the  form  of  the 
inferential  act,  has  the  fundamental  fault  that  it  fails  to  cover 
tho  whole  of  the  ground  it  professes  to  Cover.  It  falls  short 
at  both  ends.      There  are  simple  deliverances  of  reason  and 
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compleK  deliyerances  of  reason^  both  of  them  baving  the 
highest  degree  of  certainty,  which  are  entirely  extra-syUo- 
gistio— cannot,  however  violently  dislocated,  be  brought 
within  the  syllogistic  form.  Consequently,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  a  tme  expression  of  the  ratiocinative  act  must  be  one 
applicable  to  all  ratiocinative  acts ;  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  ratiocinative  act  is  not  truly  expressed  by  the  syllogism. 

§  305.  From  indirect  examinations  of  the  syllogism,  let 
as  tum  to  a  direct  examination  of  it.  This  will  quickly  lead 
US  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  shall  find  that  the  syllogism 
is  a  psychological  impossibility. 

To  get  rid  of  all  misleading  implications,  let  us  take  an 
unhackneyed  case.     When  I  say, — 

All  crystals  have  planes  of  cleavage ; 
This  is  a  crystal ; 

therefore, 
This  has  a  plane  of  cleavage ; 

and  when  it  is  asserted  that  this  describes  the  mental  process 
by  which  I  reached  the  conclusion ;  there  arises  the  question 
— What  induced  me  to  think  of  "  All  crystals  "  ?  Did  the 
concept  "All  crystals/'  come  into  my  mind  by  a  happy 
accident,  the  moment  before  I  was  about  to  draw  an 
inference  respecting  a  particular  crystal  ?  No  one  will 
assert  such  an  absurdity.  It  must  have  been,  then, 
that  a  consciousness  of  the  particular  crystal  identified 
by  me  as  such^  was  antecedent  to  my  conception  of  "  All 
crystals.*'  This,  however,  it  will  b©  md»  i»  XftWdj 

a  formal  objection ;  which  may  be  met  by  putting  the  minor 
premiss  first.  True ;  but  this  objection  is  introductory  to  a 
fatal  one.  For  the  mind  being,  as  we  see,  occupied  about 
the  individual  crystal  before  it  is  occupied  about  the  class  ; 
there  result  the  two  inquiries — (1),  Why,  having  been  con- 
Bcious  of  the  individual  crystal,  should  I,  in  this  particular 
case,  go  on  to  think  of  the  class,  crystals  ;  instead  of  think- 
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ing  of  some  otlier  tliing  ?  and  (2),  Why,  when  I  think  of  the 
class  crystals^  shonld  I  think  of  them  as  having  planes  of 
cleavage;  insteadof  thinking  of  them  as  angular^  or  as  polished^ 
or  as  brittle^  or  as  having  axes  ?  Is  it  again  by  a  liappy 
accident  that^  after  the  indiyidual^  the  class  is  overtly  called 
to  mind  ?  and  fiirther^  is  it  by  a  happy  accident  that  the  class 
is  ealled  to  mind  as  having  the  special  attribute  I  am  aboat 
to  predicate  ?  No  one  will  dare  to  say,  yes.  How  happens 
it,  then,  that  after  the  thought — "  This  is  a  crystal/'  there 
arises  the  thought — "  All  crystals  have  planes  of  cleavage ;'' 
instead  of  some  other  of  the  thousand  thoughts  which 
association  might  next  bring  up  ?  There  is  one  answer,  and 
only  one.  Before  consdously  asserting  that  all  crystals  have 
planes  of  cleavage,  it  has  already  occuiTcd  to  me  that  this 
crystal  has  a  plane  of  cleavage.  Doubtless  it  is 

the  registered  experience  I  have  had  respecting  the  cleavage 
of  crystals,  which  determines  me  to  think  of  this  crystal  as 
having  a  plane  of  cleavage ;  bnt  that  registered  experience 
is  not  present  to  my  mind  before  the  special  predication  is 
made,  though  I  may  become  conscious  of  it  subsequently. 
The  process  of  thought  which  the  syllogism  seeks  to  describe, 
is  not  that  by  which  tlie  inference  is  reached,  but  that  by 
which  it  is  justified  ;  and  in  its  totality  is  not  gone  through 
at  all,  unless  the  need  for  justification  is  suggested.  Each 
may  at  once  convince  himself  of  this  by  watching  how  any 
of  his  most  familiär  inferences  originate.  It  is  stated  that 
Mr,  So-and-so,  who  is  ninety  years  old,  is  about  to  build  a 
new  mansion ;  and  you  instantly  laugh  at  the  absurdity — a 
Qian  80  near  death  making  such  preparation  for  lifo.  But 
how  came  you  to  think  of  Mr.  So-and-so  as  dying  ?  Did  you 
first  repeat  to  yourself  the  proposition — "All  men  must 
die  7  '^  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Certain  antecedents  led  you 
to  think  of  death  as  one  of  his  attributes,  without  pre- 
viously  thinking  of  it  as  an  attribute  of  mankind  at  large. 
To  any  one  who  considered  Mr.  So-and-so's  folly  not  mani« 
fest,  you  would  probably  say—"  He  must  die,  and  that  very 
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Bhortly :''  not  even  then  appealing,  to  tlie  general  fact.  .Only 
on  being  asked  why  he  must  die,  would  you  either  in  thoughfc 
or  Word  resort  to  the  argument — "  All  men  die,  therefore 
Mr.  So-and-so  must  die/' 

Obvioasly,  then,  the  process  of  thought  formulated  by 
the  syllogism,  is  in  various  ways  irreconcilable  with  the 
process  of  reasoning  as  normally  conducted — irreconcilable  as 
presenting  the  class  while  yet  there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  its  presentation ;  irreconcilable  as  predicating  of  that 
class  a  special  attribute  while  yet  there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  its  being  thought  of  in  connexion  with  that  attribute ; 
irreconcilable  as  embodying  in  the  minor  premiss  an  asser- 
tory  judgment  (this  is  a  man)  while  the  provious  referenco 
to  the  class  men  implies  that  that  judgment  had  been  tacitly 
formed  beforehand ;  irreconcilable  as  separating  the  minor 
premiss  and  the  conclusion,  which  ever  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  relation. 

All  that  may  rightly  be  claimed  for  the  syllogism  is, 
that  by  conveniently  exhibiting  the  data,  it  enables  us 
deliberately  to  verify  an  inference  already  drawn;  pro- 
vided  this  inference  belongs  to  a  particular  class.  I  add 
this  qualification  because  its  use,  even  for  purposcs  of 
verification,  is  comparatively  limited.  One  Limitation  is  in- 
dicated  in  the  foregoing  section ;  where  we  saw  that  there 
are  many  inferences  of  a  kind  so  certain  as  to  be  called 
axiomatic,  which  do  not  admit  of  having  their  terms  arranged 
syllogistically.  This  is  not  all.  To  a  large  class  of  the  cases 
commonly  formulated  in  syllogisms,  there  applies  the  currenfc 
criticism  that  a  petitio  principü  is  involved  in  the  major 
premiss ;  since  no  test  of  the  objedive  reality  of  the  alleged 
correlation  is  yielded,  unless  the  all  asserted  can  be  asserted 
absolutely :  the  implication  being  that  the  syllogism  here 
serves  simply  to  aid  us  in  re-inspecting  our  propositions ;  so 
that  we  may  see  whether  we  have  asserted  much  more  than 
we  absolutely  know,  and  whether  the  conclusion  is  really 
involved  in  the  premisses,  as  we  supposed.     Beyond  those 
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syllogisms  in  which  tlie  major  premiss  expresses  a  truth 
that  can  be  known  as  strictly  universal,  the  only  syllogism 
which  can  be  said  to  formulate  objective  correlations  in  such 
way  as  helps  us  to  test  the  alleged  necessity  of  certain 
mferred  correlations,  is  the  quantified  syllogism ;  and  even 
this,  though  it  Covers  a  large  class  of  necessary  objective 
correlations,  does  not  cover  them  all.  Instance  the  one 
•contained  in  this  old  puzzle  with  a  new  face : — Suppose  there 
are  moro  persons  in  a  town  than  there  are  hairs  on  any  one 
person's  head ;  then  there  must  be  at  least  two  persons  in 
the  town  with  the  same  number  of  hairs  on  their  heads.  In 
this  impUcation  we  see  very  clearly  the  existence  of  those 
necessary  objective  correlations  which,  as  above  contended, 
form  the  matter  of  the  most  abstract  objective  science ;  and 
we  see  also  that  Logic,  considered  as  this  science,  com- 
♦prehends  much  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  established 
logical  forms. 

§  306.  Here  ending  this  parenthetical  discussion,  which 
in  various  ways  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Logic,  in- 
stead  of  being  a  science  of  certain  subjective  correlations  is  a 
eeience  of  certain  objective  correlations,  and  that  syllogizing 
is  a  mode  of  so  representing  some  of  these  objective  cor- 
relations as  to  facilitate  the  Observation  of  their  inter- 
dependencies,  we  retum  to  our  immediate  subject — the 
theory  of  Reasoning.  This  we  have  now  to  consider  under 
its  most  general  aspects ;  which  we  are  all  the  better  pre- 
pared  to  do  after  considering  the  general  aspects  of  an 
opposed  theory.  Especially  has  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  matter  been  furthered  by  the  criticisms  set  down  in  the 
last  section ;  where  I  have  drawn  attention  to  a  fact  hitherto 
passcd  over  with  the  view  of  avoiding  inconvenient  com- 
plication,  but  which  must  now  be  deliberately  recognized. 

For,  as  some  readers  have  perhaps  already  perceived,  the 
objection  made  to  the  syllogism  because  its  terms  stand  in 
au  Order  unlike  that  foUowod  by  them  in  a  normal  act  of 
«jasoning,  is  partially  applicable  to  many  of  the  formul89 
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given  in  preceding  chapters.  It  may  be  trulj  said  tLa* 
these  represent,  not  the  primary  and  direct  reasoning^  gone 
tlirough  almost  spontaneously  withoat  distinct  assertion  of 
the  data^  bat  the  secondary  and  indirect  reasoning^  con* 
sciously  gone  throagh.  To  express  any  dedaction  by  saying 
of  the  compared  relations  that^ 


is  like 


a 


B) 

(Tlie  class  relation^) 


(The  individual  relation^)' 


IS  to  raise  the  insuperable  difficulty  above  suggested — that- 
the  class,  with  its  appropriate  predicate,  cannot  in  order  of 
thought  precede  the  individual  and  that  which  we  predicate- 
of  it;  or,  in  other  words — that  we  do  not  think  of  the- 
class  of  before-known  relations  as  like  the  single  present 
relation;  but  we  think  of  the  single  present  relation  aa- 
like  the  class.     Just  as,  before  writing  down  the  propor- 

•eres.         £.  «eres.       £. 

tion  3   :  162  :  :  4i  :  — ,  I  must  have  already  recognized"' 
the  unknown  relation  sought,  as  equal  to  the  known  relation 
premised  :  otherwise  the  writing  down  the  premised  relation 
would  be  unaccountable. 

Hence,  to  symbolize  the  deductive  process  in  a  complete 
manner,  the   inferred  relation  must  be  placed  before,  a» 
well  as  after,  the  class  of  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated  ^ . 
thus — 


Primary  or 
proviaional  inference. 

a 


A 


Secondary  or 
verifietl  inferenoe. 


a 


:   >•     islikd    « 


B) 


[h 


The  first  of  these  three  represents  that  act  of  thought  iifc« 
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wliich,  on  the  presentation  of  some  object  (a),  there  is  sug- 
gested  to  the  mind  some  unperceived  attribute  (6),  as  pos- 
sessed  by  it.  This  act  is  simple  and  spontaneous ;  result- 
ing,  not  from  a  remenibrance  of  the  before-known  like  relations 
{A. :  B),  but  merely  from  the  influence  which,  as  past  ex- 
periences,  they  exercise  over  the  association  of  ideas.  Com- 
monly,  the  inference  thus  determined  suffices  us,  and  wo 
pass  to  some  other  thoaght;  bat  if  a  doubt  is  intemally 
or  extemally  suggested,  then  the  acts  of  thought  repre- 
sented  by  the  rest  of  the  symbol  are  gone  through — we  have 
a  process  of  conscious  reasoning. 

And  here,  respecting  this  series  of  mental  acts,  there 
occurs  a  consideration  of  some  interest  and  importance.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  induction  must  precede  deduc- 
tion — that  we  cannot  descend  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular,  until  we  have  ascended  from  the  particular  to  the 
general.  The  fact  now  to  be  remarked  is,  that  not  only  of 
reasoning  in  its  eiisemble  does  this  hold,  bat  also,  in  a  qaalified 
sense,  of  each  particalar  inference.  A  few  pages  back  it 
was  pointed  ont  that  as,  in  the  development  alike  of  the 
general  mind  and  the  individaal  mind,  qaalitative  reasoning 
precedes  qaantitative  reasoning ;  so,  each  particalar  act  of 
qaantitative  reasoning  grows  ont  of  a  preceding  act  of  qaali- 
tative reasoning.  We  are  now  introdaced  to  the  analogoas 
law  that  as,  in  mental  progress,  both  general  and  particalar, 
indaction  precedes  deduction ;  so,  every  particalar  act  of 
deduction  properly  so  called,  implies  a  preparatory  act  of 
indaction.  For  may  we   not  properly  say  that 

the  mental  transition  from  the  spontaneoasly-inferred  rela- 
tion  with  which  every  dedactive  process  mast  commence,  to 
the  class  of  relations  it  belongs  to,  parallels  the  act  by 
which  the  mind  originally  passed  from  particalar  relations 
to  the  general  relation?  Trae,  the  particalar  relation  is 
now  not  an  obscrved  one;  and  in  so  far  the  parallel  does 
not  hold.  Still,  it  is  conceived  as  existing;  and  only  be- 
canse  it  is  so  conceived  does  the  class  of  sach  relations  comc 
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into  consciousness.  The  sequence  of  thought  follows  the 
Channel  through  which  the  induction  was  before  reached. 
As  each  separate  deductive  act  involves  an  ascent  from  the 
particular  to  the  generale  before  the  descent  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  the  historic  relation  between  in- 
duction and  deduction  is  repeated.  In  all  cases  of  deduction 
there  is  either  an  induction  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
(which  is  often  the  case),  or  there  is  an  automatic  re-think- 
ing  of  the  induction  before  made. 

Besuming  cur  immediate  topic,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  amended,  or  rather  completed,  form  under  which 
the  deductive  process  is  above  represented,  remains  in  per- 
fect  accordance  with  the  doctrine  developed  in  foregoing 
chapters,  that  reasoning  is  carried  on  by  comparison  of 
relations.  For  whether  the  singular  relation  is  thought 
of  before  the  plural,  or  the  plural  before  the  singular, 
or  first  one  and  then  the  other;  it  remains  throughout 
manifest  that  they  are  thought  of  as  like  (or  unlike)  rela- 
tions, and  that  the  possibility  of  the  inference  depends  on 
their  being  so  thought  of. 

§  307.  And  now,  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  enun- 
ciated  in  foregoing  chapters  may  be  still  more  clearly  seen, 
let  US  glance  at  the  series  of  special  results  that  have  been 
reached,  and  observe  how  harmoniously  they  unite  as  parts 
of  one  whole. 

We  noticed  that  perfect  quantitative  reasoning,  by  which 
alone  complete  previsions  are  reached,  involves  intuitions 
of  coextension,  coexistence,  and  connature,  in  the  things 
reasoned  about ;  besides  connature  and  cointension  in  the 
compared  relations.  In  other  words,  we  saw  that  in  thia 
highest  reasoning  there  is  equality  among  the  terms  in 
Space,  Time,  Quality,  and  among  their  relations  in  kind 
and  degree ;  and  that  thus  not  only  does  the  idea  of  like- 
ness  rise  to  its  greatest  perfection  (equality),  but  it  appears 
ander  the  greatest  variety  of  applications.    While  we  saw 
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that  in  imperfect  quantitative  reasoning  where  uon-co- 
extension  is  predicated^  either  indefinitely  (these  magni- 
tudes  are  unequal)  or  definitely  (this  magnitude  is  greater 
than  that)^  the  idea  of  exact  likeness  is  no  longer  so 
variously  involved.  We  next  found  that  in  perfect 

qualitative  reasoning^  the  intuition  of  coextension  coases  to 
appear^  though  there  is  still  coexistence  and  connaturo 
among  the  terms^  along  with  connature  and  cointension 
among  the  relations  sabsisting  between  those  terms;  and 
that  thos  there  is  another  dimination  in  the  number  of 
implied  intuitions  of  equality.  Ajad  further  we  found  that 
in  parti-perfect  qualitative  reasoning,  where  non-coexistence 
is  predicated  either  indefinitely  (these  things  do  not  exist  at 
the  same  time)  or  definitely  (this  follows  that),  the  number 
.  of  such  implied  intuitions  is  again  reduced ;  though  there 
yet  remains  equality  in  the  natures  of  the  things  dealt  with, 
and  in  the  natures  of  the  compared  relations.  We 

have  now  to  nbtice,  what  was  not  noticed  in  passing,  that 
in  imperfect  qualitative  reasoning  we  descend  still  lower ; 
for  in  it,  we  have  no  longer  complete  equality  of  nature 
among  the  terms  of  the  compared  relations.  Unlike  lines, 
angles,  forces,  areas,  times,  &c.,  the  things  with  which 
ordinary  class-reasoning  deals  are  not  altogether  homo- 
geneous.  The  objects  grouped  together  in  an  induction 
are  never  exactly  alike  in  every  one  of  their  attributes; 
nor  is  the  individual  thing  respecting  which  a  deduction  is 
made,  ever  quite  indistinguishable  in  character  from  the 
things  with  which  it  is  classed.  No  two  men,  or  trees,  or 
stones,  have  the  same  absolute  uniformity  of  nature  that 
two  circles  have.  Similarly  with  the  relations  between 
terms  of  such  kinds  :  though  they  remain  connatural,  they 
do  not  remain  cointense.  And  thus  in  our  contiugent  every- 
day  inferences,  we  have  only  likeness  of  nature  in  the 
entities  and  attributes  involved ;  equality  of  nature  in  the 
relations  between  them;  and  more  or  less  of  likeness  in 
the  degrees  of  those  relations.    The  subjects  must  be  like ; 
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the  tUngs  predicated  of  thom  must  be  like ;  and  the  rela- 
tions  must  be  homogeneous,  if  nothing  more.  Evon 

wlien  we  come  to  the  most  imperfect  reasoning  of  all — 
reasoning  by  analogy — ^it  is  still  to  be  observed  that,  though 
tho  snbjects  and  predicates  have  severalljr  become  so  difie- 
rent  that  not  even  likeness  of  nature  can  be  safely  asserted 
of  tbem^  there  still  remains  likeness  of  nature  between  the 
compared  relations.  If  the  premised  relation  is  a  sequence, 
the  inferred  one  must  be  a  sequence ;  or  they  must  be  both 
coexistences.  If  one  is  a  space-relation  and  the  other  a 
time-relation^  reasoning  becomes  impossible.  As  a  weight 
cannot  be  compared  with  a  sound^  so  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison  between  relations  of  different  Orders,  This  fact, 
that  as  we  descend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  kinds  of 
reasoning^  the  intuitions  of  likeness  among  the  elements 
involved  become  both  less  perfect  and  less  numerous^  but 
never  wholly  disappear,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  have  great 
significance. 

Passing  from  the  elements  of  rational  intuitions  to  their 
forms^  we  find  that  these  are  divisible  into  two  genera.  In 
the  one  the  compared  relations^  having  a  common  term^  are 
conjoined ;  and  in  the  other  the  compared  relations,  having 
no  common  term,  are  disjoined.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
several  species  comprehended  under  the  first  of  these 
genera.  Having  but  three  terms,  these  have  for  their 
types  the  forms— 

A  :  B  is  equal  to  B  :  C ; 

its  indefinite  negation, 

A  :  B  is  unequal  to  B  :  G ; 

and  its  definite  negation, 

Suppose  in  the  first  of  these  forms,  A,  B,  and  C  represent 
magnitudes  of  any  order ;  then,  if  they  are  severally  equal, 
we  have  the  axiom — '^  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same 
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thing  aro  equal  to  each  other  /^  and  if  they  are  severally 
nneqoal^  wo  liave  a  case  of  mean  proportionals.  In  the 
second  form^  if  A^  B^  and  G  are  magnitodes^  we  have  Üxe 
converse  of  the  above  axiom ;  while  the  thing  determined 
is  the  incqnality  of  A  and  C.  And  in  the  third  form^  the 
thing  determined  is  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to  C. 
Again^  snppose  A^  B^  and  C  are  times^  either  at  ^hich 
certain  things  continuously  exist  or  at  which  certain  events 
oceur ;  then,  the  first  form  represents  the  axioms — "  Things 
that  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  each  other/^ 
and  ^'  Events  which  are  simultaneous  with  the  same  event 
are  simultaneous  with  each  other/^  The  second  form  Stands 
for  the  converse  axioms ;  and  predicates  the  non-coexist- 
ence  or  non-simultaneity  of  A  and  0.  While  the  third 
symbolizes  cases  in  which  A  is  concluded  to  be  before  or 
after  C.  To  make  these  facts  clear,  let  us  formulate  each 
variety. 

SPACE-BELATIONS. 
A       is  equal  to     B;  B       is  equal  to       C;  thereforeA      is  eqtud  to      C. 
A       iseqüalto     B;  B     is  oneqnal  to     C;  thereforeA    is  unequal  to     C. 

A       is  equal  to     B;  B  isjSl^jtl^an  C;  thereforeA  is{gj^jjj}than  C. 

AiBJÄ^jtbanB;  Bis{n^j}than  C;  thei.foreAis{ne1:}tl^n  0. 

TIHE-BELATIONS. 

A    (is  simultane-)  T>.  "d  f  is  simultane- )  n,  thercfo«   A  /  i«  «imultane- )  r« 
-^  \    ous  with    j^»  ^\    ous  with    f^'  tüercrore  -Ä.  |    ^us  with    J  ^• 

A    yis  simultane- )  o  .  -o  /is  not  simul-)  n  .  therefor«   A  I"  »ot  simul-)  ri 
-^  {    ous  with    j^y  ^  (taneous  with  J  ^  '  tnerefore  A.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^if  ^' 

(and  similarly  if  there  is  coexistence  iostead  of  simultaneity) 
A  {^r^i^r}  ß;  B  ü  {'»Xr"'}  C ;  the«fo«,  A  i.  {'^°^-}    C. 

A    13  ('"Ir"}  B;  B  U  («-J-»!  C;  therefore  A  U  {"x^X"}    C. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Time-relations 
and  Space-relations  are  the  only  ones  that  can  enter  into 
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these  forms.  Relations  of  Force,  under  its  various  manifes- 
tations,  may  be  similarly  dealt  with.  To  ose  the  Kantian 
nomenclature,  there  is  Extensive  quantity  (in  Space) ;  Pro- 
tensive  quantity  (in  Time) ;  and  Intensive  quantity  (in  the 
degree  of  the  Actions  that  occur  in  space  and  time).  It  is 
true,  as  before  shown,  (§  25)  that  intensive  quantities,  as 
those  of  weight,  temperature,  &c.,  cannot  be  accurately 
reasoned  about  without  substituting  for  them  quantities  of 
extcnsion,  as  by  the  scales  and  the  thermometer ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  there  is  a  simple  order  of  inferences 
respecting  intensive  quantities,  exactly  parallel  to  those 
above  given.  If,  for  example,  a  ribbon  matched  in  colour 
ßome  fabric  left  at  home,  and  matches  some  other  fabric  at 
the  draper's,  it  is  rightly  inferred  that  these  fabrics  will 
match  each  other ;  or  if,  on  diflTerent  occasions,  a  piece  of 
music  had  its  key-note  pitched  by  the  same  tuning-fork,  it 
is  to  be  concluded  that  the  pitch  was  alike  on  both  occa-  i 
ßions.  Similarly  in  various  other  cases,  which  it  is  needless 
to  specify.  In  all  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  above 
given,  the  intuition,  both  in  its  positive  and  negative  forms, 
is  represented  by  the  symbol — 

B 


/      unequal  to,       \  /^  * 
A^  g  realer  or  less  than  ^v-* 


The  only  further  fact  of  importance  to  be  named  respecting 
this  genus  of  rational  intuitions  is,  that  not  only  are  the  two 
relations  homogeneous  in  nature,  but  all  the  threo  terms  are 
so  likewise.  Whence,  in  part,  arises  the  extremely -limited 
ränge  of  conjunctive  reasonings.* 

*  I  ought  here  to  mention  that  some  year  and  a  half  Bince  (this  was 
written  in  1855),  in  the  coarse  of  a  conversation  in  which  the  axiom-* 
"  Things  that  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  each  other/'  was 
referred  to.  it  was  remarked  by  a  distinguished  lady—the  translator  of 
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The  otlier  genus  of  rational  intuitions,  distinguished  by 
having  fonr  terms,  and  therefore  two  separate  or  disjoined 
relations,  is  represented  by  the  typical  forms — 

A  :  B  is  equal  to  C  :  D ; 

its  indefinite  negation, 

A  :  B  is  unequal  to  0  :  D ; 

and  its  definite  negation, 

To  which  must  be  added  the  two  modified  forms  which 
result  when  the  reasoning  is  imperfect — 

A:BislikeO:D; 

and  its  negation, 

A  :  B  is  unlike  C  :  D. 

Supposing,  in  the  first  of  these  five,  the  letters  represent 
homogeneous  magnitudes ;  then,  when  A  equals  B,  and  C 
equals  D,  we  have  a  representation  of  the  several  axioms — 
If  equals  are  added  to,  subtracted  from,  multipliod  by,  &c., 

Stranss  and  Feuerbach  (now  nniveraally  known  as  George  Eliot)— that  per- 
haps  a  better  axiom  wonld  be — "  Things  that  have  a  constant  relation  to 
the  same  thing  have  a  conntant  relation  to  each  other.''  Not  having  at 
that  time  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  formula  having  bat  three  terms 
cannot  express  our  ordinary  ratiocinations,  which  involve  four;  1  was 
greatly  inclined  to  think  this  the  most  general  truth  to  which  the  proposi- 
tions  known  by  reason  are  reducible  :  the  more  so  as,  being  expressed  in 
terms  of  relations,  it  assimilated  with  mauy  results  at  which  I  had  already 
arrived  in  the  course  of  analyziug  the  lower  intellectual  processes.  As 
will  appear,  however,  from  the  preceding  chapters,  subsequent  iaqoiry 
led  me  to  other  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  this  Suggestion  was  of  much 
Service  in  directing  my  thoughts  into  a  track  which  they  might  not  eise 
have  followed.  Respecting  this  axiom  itself,  it  may  be  remarked  that  as 
the  Word  constant  implies  time  and  uniformüi/,  the  application  of  the 
axiom  is  limited  to  necessary  time-relations  of  the  conjunctive  class.  Bnt 
if,  changing  the  word  constant  for  a  more  general  one,  we  say — ^Things 
whioh  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  same  thing  have  a  definite  relation  to 
eoch  other ;  we  get  an  axiom  which  expresses  the  most  general  tmth 
known  by  conjunctive  reasoning— positive  and  negative,  quantitative  and 
qualitative. 
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oquals,  the  results  are  equal ;  and  when  each  of  the  two 
ratlos  is  not  one  of  equality,  we  have  an  ordinary  propor- 
tion.  Supposing  that  the  four  terms  are  not  homogeneous 
thfougliout,  but  only  in  pairs,  then  the  formula  Stands  for 
common  geometrical  reasoning;  and  when  the  things  re- 
presented  are  not  magnitades,  but  simply  entities  and 
attributes  that  are  altemately  homogeneous,  we  have  the 
reasoning  by  which  necessary  coexistences  and  sequences 
ai'e  recognized.  Again,  in  the  second  and  third  forms,  if  all 
the  terms  are  homogeneous  magnitudes,  inequations  and 
certain  axioms  antithetical  to  the  above  are  symbolized ;  if 
the  magnitudes  are  but  altemately  homogeneous,  there  is 
typified  that  imperfect  geometrical  reasoning  by  which 
certain  things  are  proved  always  greater  or  less  than  certain 
others;  and  when  the  letters  stand  not  for  magnitudes 
but  simply  for  entities,  properties,  or  changes,  we  have 
that  species  of  necessary  qualitative  reasoning  which 
gives  negative  predications.  Lastly,  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  forms  are  signified  all  Orders  of  class-reasoning ;  from 
that  which  is  next  to  necessary  to  that  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  problematical :  inclusive  alike  of  Induction, 
Deduction,  Analogy,  and  Hypothesis.  All  these  sub-genera 
and  species  of  Disjunctive  Reasoning  are  representable  by 
the  one  symbol — 

is  equal  or 
unequal  to, 

greater  or 
less  than. 


B 


like  or 
unlike. 


D 


And  the  several  varieties  may  be  classified  in  three  distinct 
modes,  according  as  the  basis  of  Classification  is — (1)  the 
degree  of  resemblance  between  the  two  relations ;  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  compared  relations ;  and  (3)  the  comparative 
numher  of  the  premised  and  inferred  relations.  Under  the 
first  of  these  classifications,  we  have  the  divisions — Positive 
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and  Negative ;  Perfect,  Parti-perfect,  and  Imperfect ;  Neces- 
sary  and  Oontingent;  Analogical.  Under  the  second,  we 
haye  the  two  great  divisions — Quantitative  and  Qualitative ; 
of  which  the  one  may  be  Proportional,  Algebraic,  or  Geo- 
metrical,  according  as  the  terms  of  each  relation  are  or  are 
not  homogeneous,  and  are  or  are  not  eqnal ;  and  of  which 
the  other  may  refer  to  either  coexistences  or  sequences, 
whether  between  attributes,  things,  or  events.  Under  tho 
third,  we  have  reasoning  divided  into  Indnctive,  Deductive, 
Hypothetical ;  which  are  classifiable  according  to  tho 
numerical  ratio  between  the  premised  and  inferred  rela- 
tions,  as  follows  : — 

Premisecl       Inferred 
Relations.      Kelations. 

If  from  one  to  one,  the  reasoning   is  from  particulars  to 

particulars ;  and  is  valid  or  doubtful 
according  to  the  natures  of  the 
terms. 

If  from  one  to  all,    we  have  a  species  of  induction  that  is 

valid  or  doubtful  according  to  the 
natures  of  tho  terms. 

If  from  few    to  all,  it  amounts  to  ordinary  Hypothesis. 

If  from  many  to  all,  it  is  Induction  proper. 

If  from  807ne  to  ojie,  it  is  what  we  may  call  Hypothetical  de- 

duction, 

If  from  all    to  one,   )>.  *    -n  j     i.* 

If  from  all  to  some,   1^*  '^  Deductiou  proper. 

Respecting  the  disjunctive  form  of  reasoning  one  further 
remark  should  be  made ;  namely,  that  it  includes  certain 
inferences  which  can  be  classed  neither  with  the  in- 
ductive,  the  deductive,  the  process  from  particulars 
to  particulars,  nor  any  of  their  modifications.  These  are 
the  inferences  at  once  drawn,  and  correctly  drawn,  with- 
out  an  established  truth  for  a  premiss,  and  in  cases  that 
have  not  been  before  paralleled  in  experience.  Thus,  if  A  be 
bat  a  fiftieth  part  less  than  B,  it  is  at  once  inferablc  that  a 
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Iialf  of  A  is  greater  than  a  tliird  of  B.  Neither  a  general 
prlnciple  nor  a  particular  experience,  can  be  quoted  as  the 
ground  for  this  conclusion.  It  is  reached  directly  and 
indopondently  by  a  comparison  of  tho  two  relations  named ; 
and  is  satisfactorily  explicable  neither  on  the  hypothesis  of 
forms  of  thought,  nor  on  the  experience-hypothesis  as  ordi- 
narily  interpreted.  We  may  aptly  term  it  a  latent  inference ; 
and  its  genesis,  like  tliat  of  many  others,  is  to  be  properly 
understood  only  from  that  point  of  view  whence  theso  antago- 
nist  hypothesos  are  seen  to  express  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
truth.  Of  this  more  in  the  sequel.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  while  the  species  of  reasoning  thus  exemplified  is  ob- 
viously  efiected  by  comparison  of  relations,  and  so  conforms 
to  the  theory  above  set  forth,  it  does  not  conform  to  any  of 
tho  current  theories. 

Respecting  those  most  involved  forms  of  reasoning  ana- 
lyzed  in  the  first  chapter,  which  deal  not  with  the  quantita- 
tive or  qualitative  relations  of  things,  but  with  the 
quantitative  relations  of  quantitative  relations,  it  is  needless 
now  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  that  they  arise  by 
duplication  of  the  forms  above  given;  and  that  in  their 
highest  complications  they  f oUow  tho  same  law.  Perceiving 
as  he  thus  will  that  the  doctrine  sot  forth  applies  to  all  Orders 
of  reasoning — from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex; 
from  the  necessary  to  the  remotely  contingent;  from  the 
axiomatic  to  the  analogical ;  from  the  most  premature  induc- 
tion  to  tho  most  rigorous  deduction — ^he  will  see  that  it  fulfils 
the  character  of  a  true  generalization :  that,  namely,  of  ex« 
plaining  all  the  phenomena. 

§  308.  One  other  group  of  confirmatory  evidences  de- 
sorves  notice — ^the  group  supplied  by  our  ordinary  forma 
of  speech.  Already  some  of  these  evidences  have  been  inci- 
dentally  pointed  out.  They  are  so  numerous  and  so  signifi. 
cant,  that  even  standing  alone  they  would  go  far  to  justify 
ihe  doctrine  which  has  been  developed. 
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Thus  we  have  the  Latin  ratio,  meamng  reason;  and^ 
ratiodnor,  to  reason.  This  word  ratio  we  apply  to  each  of 
the  two  quantitative  relations  forming  a  proportion ;  and  tbo 
word  ratiodnation,  which  is  defined  as  *'  the  act  of  deduciug 
consequences  from  premisses^'^  is  applicable  aliko  to 
nnmerical  and  to  other  inferences.  Conversely,  the  Frcnch 
use  raison  in  the  same  sense  that  ratio  is  osed  by  os. 
Throughout,  therefore,  the  implication  is  that  reason-ing  and 
rah'o-ing  are  fondamentally  identical.  Further^  be 

it  remarked  that  ratiodnation,  or  reasoning^  is  defined  as 
''  the  comparison  of  propositions  or  facts,  and  the  deduction 
of  inferences  from  the  comparison/'  Now  every  proposition, 
or  asserted  fact,  involving  as  it  does  a  subject  and  a  some- 
thing  predicated  of  it,  necessarily  expresses  a  relation. 
Henco  the  definition  may  properly  be  transformed  into,  ^^  tho 
comparison  of  relations,  and  the  dedaction  of  inferences  from 
the  comparison/'  Bat  the  only  thing  effected  by  compa- 
rison is  a  recognition  of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  the 
compared  things;  and  therefore  inferences  said  to  be  de- 
daced  from  the  comparison,  must  result  from  the  recognition 
of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  relations.  Again, 

we  have  the  word  analogy,  applied  alike  to  proportional 
reasoning  in  mathematics  and.to  the  presumptive  reasoning 
of  daily  life.  The  meaning  of  analogy  is,  ^^  an  agreement  or 
likeness  between  things  in  some  circumstances  or  effects, 
when  the  things  are  otherwise  entirely  diflferent ; ''  and  in 
mathematics,  an  analogy  is  ^^  an  agreement  or  likeness  be- 
tween" two  ratiosin  respect  of  the  quantitative  contrast  be- 
tween each  antecedent  and  its  consequent.  So  that  in  either 
case,  to  "  deny  the  analogy,''  is  to  deny  the  assumed  like- 
ness of  relations.  Then  we  have  the  common  ex- 
pressions — '^  hy pariiy  of  reasoning,"  and  ^^  the  cases  are  not 
upon  a  par."  Parity  means  eqtiality;  and  being  upon 
a  par  means  being  upon  a  leuel;  so  that  here,  too,  the 
essential  idea  is  that  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.  Note, 
also,  the  familiär  qualifications^ — "  cceteris  paribtLs/'  "  other 
things  equal ; "  which  are  used  with  the  implication  that 
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when  all  tlie  remaining  elements  of  the  compared  cases  stand 
in  liko  relations,  the  particular  elements  in  question  will 
stand  in  like  relations.  There  is  the   notion  of 

parallelism^  too.  It  is  an  habitual  practice  in  argament  to 
draw  a  parallel,  with  tho  view  of  assuming  in  the  ono  cas& 
what  is  shown  in  the  other.  But  parallel  lines  are  those 
that  are  always  egiti-distant — ^that  are  like  in  direction ;  and 
thns  the  fundamental  idea  is  still  the  same.  Yei 

another  gronp  of  words  has  significance.  Mep  reason  hy 
similes  of  all  Orders,  from  the  parable  down  to  the  illustra- 
tion  ;  and  similarity  is  constantly  the  alleged  ground  of  in- 
ference,  alike  in  necessary  and  in  contingent  reasoning. 
When  geometrical  figures  are  known  to  be  similar,  and  the- 
ratio  of  any  two  homologous  sides  is  given,  the  values  of  all 
the  remaining  sides  in  the  one,  may  be  inferred  from  their 
known  values  in  the  other ;  and  when  the  lawyer  has  esta- 
blished  his  precedent,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  similarly,  &c. 
Now  as,  in  geometry,  the  definition  of  similarity  is,  equality 
of  ratios  among  the  answering  parts  of  the  compared 
figures ;  it  is  clear  that  the  similarity  on  the  strength  of 
which  ordinary  inferences  are  drawn,  means — likeness  of 
relations.  Once  more  there  is  the  language  used 

to  express  proj>ortion.  Not  only  is  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  both  our  simplest  and  our  most  complex  conclusions- 
are  reached,  fundamentally  one  with  that  employed  in  pro- 
portional reasoning ;  but  its  verbal  expression  often  simu- 
lates  the  same  form.  As  in  mathematics  we  say — Äs  A  i» 
to  B,  50  is  C  to  D  ;  so  in  non-quantitative  reasoning  we  say 
— As  a  muscle  is  strengthened  by  exercise,  so  is  the  rational 
faculty  strengthened  by  thinking.  Indeed,  this  sentence 
supplies  a  double  illustration ;  for  not  only  does  each  of  the 
two  inferences  it  compares  exhibit  the  proportional  form^ 
but  the  comparison  of  them  itself  exhibits  that  form. 

Thus  words  and  phrases  afford  us  consistent  testimony. 
It  is  manifest,  that  our  habitual  modes  of  expression  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  analysis. 

I 
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§  309.  And  now^  as  an  appropriate  finish  to  tliis  lengthened 
exposition^  let  me  point  out  how  the  conclusion  we  have 
come  to  may  be  reached  even  ä  priori.  When,  towards  the 
ciose  of  tliis  Special  Analysis^  we  look  at  the  ultimate 
Clements  of  conscioosness^  it  will  be  abondantly  manifest 
that  the  phenomena  of  reasoning  cannot  be  tmly  generalized 
in  any  other  way.  But  withont  waiting  for  this  most  con- 
clusive  proof  eventually  to  be  arrived  at,  it  may  be  demon- 
strated  in  two  ways  that  every  inference  involves  an  intui- 
tion  of  the  likeness  or  onlikeness  of  relations.  Already, 
incidental  reference  has  been  made  to  these  ä  priori  argu- 
ments ;  bat  they  claim  a  more  definite  statement  than  they 
have  hitherto  received. 

Both  of  them  are  based  on  the  very  definition  of  reason, 
considered  nnder  its  universal  aspect.  What  is  the  content 
of  every  rational  proposition  ?  Invariably  a  predication — ^an 
assertion  that  something  is,  was,  or  will  be,  conditioned  (or 
not)  in  a  specified  manner — ^that  certain  objects,  forces, 
attributes,  stand  to  each  other  thus  or  thus,  in  Time  or 
Space.  That  is,  every  rational  proposition  expresses  some 
relation.  But  how  only  is  a  relation  thinkable  ?  It  is 
thinkable  only  as  of  a  certain  order — as  belonging  to  some 
class  of  before-known  relations.  It  must  be  with  relations 
as  with  their  terms ;  which  can  be  thought  of  as  such,  or 
such,  only  by  being  thought  of  as  members  of  this  or  that 
class.  To  say — "  This  is  an  animal,'*  or  ^^  This  is  a  circle,^^ 
or  "  This  is  the  colour  red ; "  necessarily  implies  that  animals, 
circles,  and  colours  have  been  previously  presented  to  con- 
sciousness.  And  the  assertion  that  this  is  an  animal,  a 
circle,  or  a  colour,  is  a  grouping  of  the  new  object  per- 
ceived  with  the  similar  objects  remembered.  In  like 
manner  the  inferences — ^^That  berry  is  poisonous,''  "This 
Solution  will  crystallize /'  are  impossiblo  even  as  concep- 
tions,  unless  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  poison 
and  death,  between  Solution  and  crystallization,  have  been 
previously  put  into  the  mind ;  either  immediately  by  expe- 
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rience  or  mediately  by  description.  And  if  a  knowledge  of 
such  relations  pre-exists  in  the  mind,  then  the  predications 
— '^That  beny  is  poisonous/'  ^^This  Solution  will  crystal- 
lize ;''  imply  that  certain  new  relations  are  thought  of  as 
belongi'ng  to  certain  classes  of  relations.  It  follows  tbat, 
contemplated  from  this  point  of  view,  reasoning  is  a  classic 
fication  of  relations.  But  what  does  Classification  mean  ? 
It  means  the  grouping  together  those  which  are  liJce — the 
Separation  of  the  like  from  the  unliJce,  Briefly,  then,  when 
inferring  any  relation,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  it  as  one 
(or  not  one)  of  some  class  of  relations ;  and  to  think  of  it 
thus,  is  to  think  of  it  as  like  or  unlike  certain  other  rela- 
tions. 

Passing  to  the  second  ä  priori  argumenta  let  us  consider 
what  is  the  more  specific  definition  of  Reasoning,  Not  only 
does  the  kind  of  proposition  called  an  inference,  assert  a  re- 
lation  j  but  every  proposition,  whether  expressing  mediate  or 
immediate  knowledge,  asserts  a  relation,  How,  then,  does 
knowing  a  relation  by  Reason  difier  from  knowing  it  by 
Pcrception?  It  difiers  by  its  indirectness,  A  Cognition 
is  distinguishable  as  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  accord- 
ing  as  the  relation  it  embodies  is  disclosed  to  the  mind 
directly  or  indiredly.  If  its  terms  are  so  presented  that 
the  relation  between  them  is  immediately  cognized — if  their 
coexistence,  or  succession,  or  juxtaposition,  is  knowable 
through  the  senses;  we  have  a  perception.  If  their  co- 
existence, or  sequence,  or  juxtaposition,  is  not  knowable 
through  the  senses — if  the  relation  between  them  is 
mediately  cognized;  we  have  a  ratiocinative  act.  Reason- 
ing, then,  is  the  indirect  establishment  of  a  definite  relation 
between  two  things.  But  now  the  question  arises 

— ^By  what  process  can  the  indirect  establishment  of  a 
definite  relation  be  efiected?  There  is  one  process,  and 
only  one.  If  a  relation  between  two  things  is  not  directly 
knowable ;  it  can  be  disclosed  only  through  the  intermedia- 
tion  of  relations  that  are  directly  knowable^  or  are  already 
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known.  Two  moontains  not  admitting  of  a  aide  by  side 
comparison,  can  have  their  relative  heights  determined  only 
by  reference  to  some  common  datum  line ;  as  the  level  of 
tbe  sea.  The  connezion  between  a  certain  sound  and  tbe 
blowing  of  a  distant  hom^  can  arise  in  the  mind  only  by 
the  help  of  a  before-perceived  connexion  between  such  a 
sound  and  sucb  an  action.  Observe,  however,  that  in 
neither  case  can  any  progress  be  made  so  long  as  the 
relations  are  separately  contemplated.  Knowledge  of  the 
altitude  of  each  mountain  above  the  sea^  gives  no  know- 
ledge  of  their  relative  altitudes,  until  the  two  relations  of 
their  tops  to  the  sea  are  thought  of  together^  as  having  a 
certain  relation.  The  remembrance  that  a  special  kind  of 
sound  is  simultaneous  with  the  blowing  of  a  horn^  leads  to 
nothing  unless  this  general  relation  is  thought  of  in  con- 
nexion with  the  particular  relation  to  be  inferred.  Hence, 
every  ratiocinative  act  is  the  indirect  establishment  of  a 
definite  relation  between  two  thingSj  by  the  process  of  esta- 
blishing  a  definite  relation  between  two  definite  relations, 

These  truths  —  That  Reasoning,  whether  exhibited  in 
a  simple  inference  or  in  a  chain  of  such  inferences^  is 
ihe  indirect  establishment  of  a  definite  relation  between 
two  things ;  and  that  the  achievement  of  this  is  by  one  or 
many  steps^  each  of  which  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
a  definite  relation  between  two  definite  relations ;  embody, 
under  the  most  general  form,  the  various  results  arrived  at 
in  previous  chapters.* 

*  A  brief  statement  of  the  theory  of  Reasoning  here  daborated  in  detail, 
will  be  foand  in  an  essay  on  "  The  GenesiB  of  Science,"  pnblished  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Keview,  for  July,  1854  (since  republished,  with  other 
essays  in  a  permanent  form).  In  that  essay  I  have  sooght  to  show  that 
scientific  progress  conforms  to  the  laws  of  thooght  here  set  forth.  It  con- 
tains  accnmulated  illnstrations  of  the  fact  that  the  discoveries  of  ezact 
science,  f rom  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  severally  consist  in  the  establishment 
of  the  equalities  of  relations.  That  the  progress  of  human  reason,  as  viewed 
in  its  concrete  results,  should  throughout  exemplify  this  generalization,  as 
it  does  in  the  dearest  manner,  affords  f urther  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
analysis. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLASSIFICATION,    NAMING,    AND   RECOGNITION. 

§  310,  I  need  scarcely  recall  the  closing  section  of  the 
last  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is  a  close 
alliance  between  Eeasoning  and  Classification;  for  every 
Student  of  Beasoning  had  this  trath  thrust  upon  him  at  the 
outset  of  his  studies.  The  alliance  is  mach  closer  than  is 
supposed,  however.  Their  dependence  is  reciprocal — ^Rea- 
soning  presupposes  Classification,  and  Classification  pre- 
supposes  Reasoning.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a 
contradiction ;  and  would  do  so,  were  Reasoning  and  Classi- 
fication wholly  distinct  things.  But  the  Solution  of  the 
apparent  paradox  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  difierent 
sides  of  the  same  thing — ^are  the  necessary  complemeiits  of 
each  other.  Already  in  describing  reasoning  as  the  Classi- 
fication of  relations,  its  near  approach  to  the  Classification 
of  entities  has  been  implied.  And  if  we  remember  that  on 
the  one  hand,  Classification  of  relations  involves  Classifica- 
tion of  the  things  or  attributes  between  which  they  subsist, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Classification  of  entities  involves 
Classification  of  the  relations  among  their  constituent  attri- 
butes j  the  kinship  of  the  two  will  appear  still  closer.  Let 
US  compare  them  in  detail. 

The  idea  underlying  all  Classification  is  that  of  similarity. 
When  we  group  an  object  with  certain  others,  we  do  so 
because  in  some  or  all  of  its  charactcrs  it  resembles  them. 
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Whetlier  it  be  in  putting  together  as  of  one  kind^  the 
extremely-like  individuals  constituting  a  species ;  whethei 
it  be  in  uniting  under  the  general  division,  Vertehrata,  such 
diverse  creatures  as  a  fish  and  a  man^  a  snake  and  a  bird  ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  regarding  both  animate  and  inanimate 
objects  as  members  of  the  great  class^  solid  bodies  j  there  is 
always  some  Community  of  attributes — always  soirie  simi- 
larity  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  colligated.  But,  as  was 
lately  pointed  out,  similarity  in  its  strictest  sense  means 
equality  of  relations,  and  in  its  less  strict  sense  means 
likeness  of  relations,  When  it  is  said  that  the  two  triangles 
ABC,  DEP,  are  similar;  the  specific  assertion  involved  is, 
that  AB  is  to  BC,  as  DE  to  EF ;  or,  generally,  that  the 
quantitative  relation  between  any  two  sides  of  the  one,  is 
equal  to  that  between  the  homologous  sides  of  the  other» 


And  when  the  two  annexed  shells  are  classed  as  of  the  samo 
species,  the  implied  perception  of  similarity  is  a  perception 
that  the  relations  among  the  several  parts  of  the  one  are 
equal  to,  or  like,  those  among  the  homologous  parts  of  the 
other :  not  only  the  space-relations,  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  relations  among  colours,  textures,  and  so  on.     Wliat, 
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then,  IS  the  difference  between  these  acts  of  thought  ?  From 
the  peroeption  of  similarity  in  the  triangles,  there  is  evolved 
an  inference  respecting  the  value  of  some  side ;  and  from 
the  peroeption  of  similarity  in  the  shells,  there  is  evolved 
the  idea  of  identity  of  class.  How  is  this  ?  An  answer  is 
easily  foimd.  Similarity  has  several  implications. 

After  the  peroeption  of  similarity  any  one  of  these  may 
present  itself  to  consciousness ;  and  according  as  one  or 
other  of  the  two  leading  kinds  of  implication  is  thought  of, 
we  have  reasoning  or  we  have  Classification.  It  is  impossible 
to  perceive  anything  to  be  similar  to  another,  or  others, 
without,  to  some  extent,  thinking  of  that  other,  or  those 
others.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  simi- 
larity between  things,  without  being  more  or  less  conscious 
of  that  likeness  of  relations  among  their  Clements  which  con- 
stitutes  their  similarity.  Either  of  these  two  latent  implica- 
tions may  become  the  subject  of  distinct  contemplation.  If 
we  consciously  recall  the  things  to  which  this  particular  one 
is  similar,  we  classify ;  if,  consciously  dwelling  on  the  like- 
ness of  relations,  we  think  of  certain  implied  attributes,  we 
reason. 

"  But  how,'^  it  may  be  asked,  ^'  does  this  prove  that  Clas- 
sification presupposes  reasoning ;  as  well  as  that  reasoning 
presupposes  Classification  ?  It  may  be  true  that  the  intui- 
tion  of  similarity  is  their  common  root,  It  may  be  true 
that  our  conscious  inferences  involve  acts  of  classing.  But 
it  does  not,  therefore,  foUow  that  our  conscious  acts  of 
classing  involve  inferences.''  The  reply  is,  that  in  all 
ordinary  cases  the  majority  of  the  like  relations  in  virtue 
of  which  any  object  is  classed  with  certain  before-known 
objects,  are  not  presented  in  peroeption  but  represented  in 
an  act  of  reason.  The  structural,  tangible,  gustable,  ponder- 
able,  and  other  sensible  characters  ascribed  to  an  orange, 
are  not  included  in  the  visual  impression  received  from  the 
orange ;  but,  as  all  admit,  are  inferred  from  that  impression. 
Yet  these  various  inferred  characters  aro  included  in  ihe 
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concept — an  orange.    Wlien  I  reach  out  my  band  towards 
this  reddish-yellow  sometliing^  ander  the  belief  that  it  is 
juicy,  and  will  slake  thirst,  I  have  already,  in  judging  it  to 
be  an  orange^  conceived  it  as  having  yarioas  attributes 
besides  the  observed  attributes ;  every  one  of  wlicb  I  know 
4iO  exist,  only  by  the  same  process  that  I  know  the  juiciness 
«to  exist.     The  act  of  classing,  then,  involves  a  whole  group 
•of  inferences ;  of  which  the  particular  inference  avowedly 
«drawn  is  only  one.    And  had  some  other  been  drawn^  as 
iJiat  the  taste  was  sweet^  what  is  now  distinguished  as 
^he  inference  would  have  been  one  of  the  data;  that  is^ 
•one  of  the  attributes  involved  in  the  judgment — ^this  is  an 
orange.  Should  it  be   said  that    these    yarious 

»unspecified  attributes  are  not  inferred  in  the  act  of  class- 
ing, but  that  the  entire  thought  implied  is — ^All  reddish- 
yellow,  spherical,  polished,  pitted  bodies  of  a  certain  size 
.  are  juicy ;  the  untruth  of  the  position  will  be  seen  on  re- 
membering  what  takes  place  if  a  mock-orange  made  of 
painted  stone  is  laid  hold  of.  The  unexpected  weight  and 
hardness,  instantly  lead  to  a  change  of  Classification  :  it  is 
at  once  perceived  that  the  body  is  not  an  orange.  And 
this  &ct  proves  that  something  eise  than  juiciness  had  been 
onferred;  had  been  wrongly  inferred;  and  had  involved  a 
wrong  Classification. 

And  here  we  see  another  vice    of   the    theory  which 

identifies  syllogizing  with  reasoning.      That   theory  pro- 

ceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  act  of  referring  any 

.tndividual  object   to  a  class,  is  not  an  act  of  inference. 

The  constant  assumption  is  that  the  minor  premiss,  '^  This 

is  a  — ,"  is  immediately  known ;  whereas  it  is  always  known 

mediately.     Beasoning  is  already  involved  in  the  Cognition 

^f   the  very  data  out  of  which  reasoning  is   said  to  be 

ovolved.     On  the  hypothesis  that  the  syllogism  represents 

the  entire  ratiocinative    process,  it  is  contended  that  its 

•  conclusion  is  necessary.      Meanwhile,  the  all-essential  fact 

which    it  posits  as  the   foundation   of  that  conclusion,  is 
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itself  known  by  an  anexpressed  ratiocination.  The  con- 
claded  fact^  and  the  fact  from  which  it  is  concladed^  stand 
on  the  same  footing.  The  proposition — ^That  which  I  see 
is  an  orange,  has  no  greater  certainty  than  the  proposition 
— ^That  which  I  see  is  juicy,  The  visual  impressions  of 
shape,  size,  colour,  and  surface,  received  from  it,  form  the 
sole  ground  for  both  propositions.  The  wider  inference — 
It  is  an  orange,  can  give  no  extra  validity  to  the  narrower 
inference — It  is  juicy ;  seeing  that  for  the  first  there  is  no 
more  evidence  than  for  the  last.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  the 
syllogism  implies  that  the  one  is  the  Warrant  for  the  other — 
implies  that  I  can  directly  know  that  this  something  belongs 
to  the  class  oranges,  and^tby  so  doing,  can  iiidirectly  know 
that  it  is  juicy  ! 

No  such  insuperable  difficulty  Stands  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  that  has  been  enunciated.  A  consciousness  of  simi- 
larity,  underlying  at  once  the  act  of  Classification  or  general 
inference,  and  the  act  of  ratiocination  which  gives  any  special 
inference,  is  the  basis  of  either  or  both.  Along  with  the 
visible  attributes  of  an  orange,  there  are  mentally  represented 
in  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  some,  many,  or  all  of  the 
attributes  before  found  in  relation  with  such  visible  attri- 
butes ;  and,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented, the  thing  predicated  is  the  class,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  the  attributes.  Let  the  unperceived  attributes  be  thought 
of  in  their  totality,  without  any  of  them  becoming  specially 
prominent  to  consciousness  ;  then,  the  object  in  being 
mentally  endowed  with  all  the  characteristics  of  its  class, 
is  conceived  as  one  of  that  class,  or  is  classified.  Let 
a  Single  unperceived  attribute,  or  a  single  group  of  such 
attributes,  arrest  consciousness^  and  occupy  it  to  the 
partial  exclusion  of  the  other  unperceived  attributes ;  then, 
we  have  a  special  inference,  or  what  is  verbally  embodied  as 
such.  Of  course  the  two  processes  being  thus 

related,  run  into  each  other  so  readily  and  rapidly  that 
probably  neither  ever  occurs   without   the  other.     It  ia 
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scarcely  possible  that  the  aggregate  of  unpercoived  attri- 
butes  should  be  thought  of,  without  some  of  them  being 
represented  more  vividly  than  tho  rest ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  of  them  should  so  engross  the  mind 
as  to  banish  all  others  entirely.  Always  the  attributo 
inferred  has  for  its  indistinct  back-ground,  those  many 
accompanying  attributes  which  constitufce  the  conception  of 
the  object  as  one  of  a  class ;  and  always  among  the  many 
attribates  united  in  this  classing  conception^  some  stand  ont 
as  incipient  inferences.  A  latent  classing  accompanies  the 
inferential  act;  latent  inferences  accompany  the  act  of 
classing ;  and  each  continually  arousing  the  other,  altemates 
with  it  in  consciousness, 

Oar  conclusion,  then,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  that 
has  gone  beforo ;  and,  indeed,  serves  as  a  complement  to  it. 
Likeness  of  relations  is  the  intuition  common  to  rcasoning 
and  Classification ;  and  it  results  in  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing  as  the  relations  thought  of  are  partial  or  total. 

§  311.  If  we  rogard  the  name  of  a  thing  as  a  kind  of  con- 
ventional  attribute,  it  will  be  manifest  that  when  the  thing 
is  presented,  this  conventional  attribute  becomes  known  as 
any  unseen  real  attribute  becomes  known — ^by  an  act  of  in- 
ference,  The  immediately-perceived  properties  are  thought  of 
ass tandin  gtowards  variousunperceived  properties  in  relations 
like  those  previously  experienced;  and  among  these  un- 
perceived  properties,  is  that  of  calling  forth  from  human 
beings  a  certain  articulate  sound — the  name.  It  is  true  that 
this  propcrty  is  not  inherent,  but  depends  on  an  almost 
fortuitous  relation  cstablished  between  the  thing  and  a 
limited  class  of  minds.  But  the  like  is  true  of  various  other 
properties  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  the  thing  itself. 
As  all  admit,  the  so-called  secondary  qualities  of  body  are 
not  intrinsic,  but  are  the  afiections  produced  in  our  organs 
by  unknown  agents ;  and  they  so  vary  that  the  same  thing 
may  seem  heavy  or  light,  warm  or  cold,  pleasant  or  disagree- 
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able,  according  to  the  age^  state,  or  cliaracter  of  the 
individual,  If,  then,  these  subjective  and  partially-incidental 
afFections  are  called  attributes  of  the  objects  afifecting  us, 
and  are  often  ascribed  to  them  inferentially ;  we  may  say 
that  the  purely  subjective  and  mainly-incidental  afifection 
which  an  object  produces  in  us  when  it  suggests  its  name,  is 
also  in  a  strained  sense  an  attribute,  and  becomes  known  by 
a  similar  mental  process. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  argument  that 
names  should  be  thus  considered  as  factitious  attributes. 
The  fact  that  the  articulate  sound  by  which  an  observed  ob- 
ject is  known,  arises  in  consciousness  after  the  same  manner 
that  an  unperceived  attribute  does,  may  be  rendered  manifest 
without  seeking  any  kinship  between  the  things  themselves. 
Observe  what  happens  with  a  child.  The  word  orange, 
which  it  probably  first  hears  on  a  sample  of  that  fruit  being 
given  to  it,  and  which  is  often  repeated  in  connexion  with 
similar  sensible  characters,  is  established  in  its  mind  as  a 
phenomenon  having  a  more  or  less  constant  relation  to  tho 
various  phenomena  which  the  orange  presents.  Not  having 
as  yet  any  notions  of  necessary  and  accidental  relations,  the 
particular  sound  accompanying  the  particular  appearances, 
is  as  much  grouped  with  them  as  the  particular  tajte  is. 
When  the  particular  appearances  recur,  a  relation  (like  the 
previously-experienced  relation)  between  them  and  this 
sound,  is  as  likely  to  be  formed  in  consciousness  as  a  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  taste.  The  mental  act  is 
essentially  the  same;  and  though  subsequent  experiences 
modify  it  in  so  far  as  the  resulting  conception  is  concemedj. 
they  cannot  alter  its  fundamental  nature.  The  genesis  of 
the  thought  by  which  a  thing  is  named  remains  identical  in 
form ;  and  to  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  likeness  of  relations  is 
the  intuition  implied  in  it. 

Still  more  manifest  becomes  the  kinship  between  naming 
and  reasoning,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  originally  a  name 
is  a  copy  of  some  real  attribute  of  the  thing  named.     It  is 
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inferable  alike  &om  the  prattling  of  children  and  from  the 
Speech  of  savages^  that  all  language  is  in  the  beginning 
mimetic.  Wherever  we  can  traceto^their  origin  the  Symbols 
nsed  to  convey  thoughts — ^whether  it  be  in  the  infantine 
habit  of  naming  animals  by  imitating  their  cries;  whether  it 
be  in  the  signs  spontaneously  hit  upon  by  deaf-mutes,  or  in 
those  by  which  travellers  in  stränge  lands  express  their 
wants ;  whether  it  be  in  the  dramatic  gestnres  used  by  the 
uncivilized  man  to  eke  out  his  imperfect  vocabulary,  or  in 
the  simulative  words  of  which  that  vocabulary  so  largely 
consists — we  see  that  the  notion  of  likeness  underlies  all 
language,  and  also  that  the  Symbols  of  thought,  both  vocal 
and  mechanical  (and  even  literal  also),  are  at  first  reprodtLC- 
tions  of  the  things  signified.  And  if  names,  in  their  earliest 
forms,  are  either  directly  or  metaphorically  descriptive  of  one 
or  more  distinctive  attributes;  then,  primarily,  an  act  of 
naming  is  an  inference  becoming  vocal.  If  a  Bosjesman, 
catching  sight  of  some  wild  animal,  conveys  the  fact  to  his 
fellows  by  pointing  towards  it  and  mimicking  the  sound  it  is 
known  to  make;  beyond  doubt  this  sound  came  into  his 
mind  as  an  inferred  attribute.  And  it  diflfers  from  any  other 
infeiTcd  attribute  solely  in  this,  that  instead  of  being  simply 
represented  in  his  consciousness  it  is  re-represented  by  his 
voice.  Thus  beyond  the  fact  that  to  ourselves  the  name  of 
a  thing  cccurs  in  thought  just  as  any  inferred  attribute 
occurs,  we  have  the  fact  that,  originally,  a  name  was  literally 
an  inferred  attribute  transformed — ^was  an  inference  which, 
arising  in  the  mind  of  one  man  by  a  representative  act,  was 
forthwith  presentatively  convey ed  by  him  to  other  men.* 
Developing  as  language  does  by  insensible  modifications 

*  When  this  passage  was  written  (1854),  I  had  the  advantage  only  of  such 
scattered  UlaBtrationa  aa  general  reading  had  fnmished.  I  did  not  know 
how  abundant  and  various  was  the  evidence  that  might  be  bronght  in  aap- 
port  of  the  proposition  it  embodios.  In  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Tylor 
on  Tfie  Early  History  of  Mankind,  large  accumnlations  of  snch  evidence 
will  be  found« 
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and  complications  out  of  this  primitive  process  of  naming, 
it  foUows  thronghout  the  same  general  law.  Almost  losing, 
thongh  it  ultimately  does^  the  marks  of  its  inferential 
genesis^  it  needs  bat  to  watcli  the  nse  of  new  metaphors 
and  the  coining  of  new  words,  to  see  under  a  disguised 
form^  the  same  ixindamental  intaition  of  likeness  of  relations. 

§  312.  From  the  acts  of  Classification  and  Naming^  let  ns 
pass  to  the  act  of  Recognition.  When  the  relations  sub- 
sisting  among  any  group  of  attributes  are  not  simply  like 
the  relations  subsisting  among  some  before-known  group, 
but  are  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  equal  to  them ;  and 
when  the  attributes  themselves  (as  those  of  height,  breadth, 
colour,  &c.)  are  also  equal;  then  we  conclude  the  object 
presenting  them  to  be  the  same  object  which  we  before  knew. 

Recognition  differs  from  Classification  partly  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  compared  groups  of  relations  usually  present  a 
much  higher  degree  of  likeness,  but  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  are  the  relations  alike  but  the  constituent  attributes 
are  alike.  There  are  two  kinds  of  difierences  which  objects 
dispky:  differences  betweeu  their  sensible  properties,  as 
considered  separately;  and  dijfferences  between  the  modes 
in  which  these  sensible  properties  are  co-ordinated,  or 
related  to  one  another.  And  if  there  are  no  discemible 
differences  between  the  corresponding  properties  or  the  cor- 
responding  relations,  we  know  the  object  as  one  previously 
perceived — we   identify  it — ^we  recognize  it.  To 

speak  more  specifically — If,  passing  over  all  those  wider 
classes,  such  as  minerals,  plants,  &c.,  whose  members 
present  very  few  relations  in  common ;  and  those  narrower 
but  still  very  comprehensive  classes,  such  as  houses,  crystals, 
quadi'upeds,  which  have  more  decided  similarities;  and 
again,  those  yet  narrower  ones  called  genera — ^if,  passing 
over  all  these,  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  narrowest 
classes  which  severally  contain  individuals  of  the  same 
kind,   as   asses,  fir-trees,  balloons;  we  see  that  while  in 
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respect  of  each  attribute  there  need  not  be  equality^  there 
must  be  equality^  or  at  least  extreme  likeness^  in  respect 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  attributes  are  combined.  Whetlior 
the  ass  be  six  feet  long  or  four  feet  long — ^whether  dark 
brown  or  ligbt  brown,  does  not  aflfect  the  Classification; 
providing  the  proportions  of  its  body  and  limbs  in  their 
ensemble  and  details^  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  other 
asses.  It  matters  not  whether  the  height  of  the  fir-tree  be  five 
feet  or  a  hondred  feet ;  it  is  still  classed  as  a  fir-tree^  if  the 
relations  of  the  branches  to  each  other  and  to  the  stem^  in 
Position^  direction,  and  length,  together  with  the  propor- 
tions and  groupings  of  the  pin-shaped  leaves^  are  like  those 
of  fir-trees  in  gencral.  Bnt  that  a  particnlar  thing  or  place 
should  be  identified  as  a  thing  or  place  before  seen^  implies 
(in  most  cases)  not  only  that  the  Clements  which  compose 
the  perception  stand  to  one  another  in  relations  that  are 
indistingnishable  from  the  remembered  relations  ;  but  that 
each  dement  individually  is  indistingnishable  from  the 
remembered  dement  answering  to  it. 

I  say  in  most  cases^  becanse  onr  experience  of  the 
changeableness  of  things  often  leads  ns  to  assert  identity 
where,  besides  some  failure  of  likeness  between  the  per- 
ceived  and  the  remembered  attributes,  there  is  even  some 
failure  of  likeness  between  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another.  Though,  if  the  body  be  inanimate, 
we  look  for  samcness  in  the  dimensions  and  their  several 
ratios,  we  are  not  prevented  from  knowing  it  again  by  the 
absence  of  a  comer,  or  by  some  change  of  colour,  or  by 
the  loss  of  polish.  And  an  animate  body  may  be  recog- 
nized  as  a  particular  individual,  even  though  it  has  greatly 
altered  in  bulk,  in  colour,  and  even  in  proportions — even 
though  a  limb  has  disappeared,  the  face  become  thin,  and 
the  voice  weak,  But  when,  as  here,  the  identity  is  per- 
ceived  in  virtue  of  some  very  distinctive  attributes  and 
relations  which  remain  unaltered,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
impressions  are  interpreted  by  the  help  of  sundry  generali- 
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zations  respecting  the  changes  to  which  certain  classes  of 
bodies  are  liable;  and  tliat  thus  the  act  of  simple  recog- 
nition,  properly  so  called,  is  greatly  disguised.  It  should 
be  remarked^  too^  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  distinction 
between  Recognition  and  Classification  is  very  liable  to 
disappear.  It  frequently  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
observed  object  is  the  one  before  seen,  or  another  of  the 
same  class. 

Bat  we  shall  best  see  what  are  the  requisites  to  Becogni- 
tion^  by  taking  a  case  in  which  an  individual  cannot  be 
recognized  because  of  its  extreme  likeness  to  the  other 
individuals  constituting  the  class.  Sappose  that^  while 
taking  a  needlo  from  among  sundry  others  of  the  same 
size,  the  whole  paper-fall  is  dropped  on  the  floor.  To  fix 
upon  the  one  which  was  about  to  be  taken^  is  known  to  be 
hopeless.  Why  ?  Becaase  the  needles  are  so  exactly  alike 
in  all  respects^  that  no  one  of  them  is  distingnishable  from 
the  others.  Classification  and  Becognition  here  merge  into 
one ;  or  rather,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  individaal,  bat 
only  of  the  species.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  selected  needle 
is  a  larger  one  than  the  rest,  What  follows  ?  That  it  can 
be  readily  identified.  Though  it  may  be  perfectly  similar 
to  the  others — thongh  the  ratios  of  the  several  dimensions  to 
one  another  may  be  exactly  liJce  the  homologous  ratios  in 
the  rest — though  there  may  be  complete  equality  of  relations 
among  the  attributes ;  yet  these  attributes,  separately  con- 
sidered,  difier  from  the  corresponding  attributes  in  the 
others.  Hence  the  possibility  of  recognition.  In  this  case 
we  see  both  the  positive  conditions  under  which  only  recog- 
nition can  take  place,  and  the  negative  conditions.  We  see 
not  only  that  the  object  identified  must  re-prcsent  a  group 
of  phenomena  just  like  a  group  before  presented ;  but  also 
that  there  must  be  no  other  object  presenting  a  group 
which  is  just  like. 

Of  cpurse  it  follows  that  Becognition,  in  common  with 
Classification^  is  a  modified  form  of  reasoning.    I  de  not 
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mean  that  reasoning  is  involved  in  cases  where  great  change 
has  taken  place,  as  where  a  tree  that  has  wholly  outgrown 
recoUection  is  identified  by  its  relative  position ;  bat  I  mean 
that  where  the  recognition  is  of  the  simplest  kind — ^where 
the  recognized  object  is  unaltered,  there  is  still  a  ratio- 
cinative  act  implied  in  the  prodication  of  its  identity.  For 
what  do  we  mean  by  saying  of  sach  a  thing  that  it  is  the 
aame  which  we  before  saw  ?  And  what  suffices  us  as  proof 
of  the  sameness  ?  The  conception  indicated  by  the  word 
same,  is  that  of  a  definite  assemblage  of  correlated  pheno- 
mena,  not  similar  to  a  before-known  assemblage,  bnt  indis^ 
tingidshablo  from  a  before-known  assemblage.  On  per- 
ceiving  a  group  of  attributcs  answering  in  all  respects  to 
a  group  porceived  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  diflfering 
in  somo  respects  from  all  allied  groups,  we  infe}*  that  there 
coexists  with  it  a  group  of  unperceived  attributes  that  like- 
wise  answer,  in  all  respects,  to  those  previously  found  to  co- 
cxist  with  the  perceived  group.  Should  any  doubt  arise  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  object,  then,  by  more  closely  inspect- 
ing  it,  by  feeling  it,  by  examining  its  remote  side,  by  look- 
ing  f«r  a  mark  before  observed,  we  proceed  to  compare  the 
inferred  attributes  with  the  actual  ones ;  and  if  they  agree, 
we  say  the  object  is  the  same.  While  from  minute  to 
minute  throughout  our  lives  we  are  presented  with  groups 
of  phenomena  dijBTering  more  or  less  from  all  preceding 
groups,  wo  are  also  continually  presented  with  groups 
of  phenomena  that  are  indistinguishable  from  preceding 
groups.  Experience  teaches  us  that  when  the  perceived 
portion  of  one  of  these  groups  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  corresponding  portion  of  one  before  perceived;  then, 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  two  are  also  indistinguishable. 
And  the  act  of  recognition  is  simply  an  inference  determined 
by  this  general  experience,  joined  to  that  particular  ex- 
perience which  the  recognition  presupposes. 

So   that,  regarding  them  both  as   forms  of  reasoning, 
BeCognition  differs  from  Classification  simply  in  the  greater 
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speciality  and  definiteness  of  the  inf erred  f acts.  In  classing 
an  observed  objeet  as  a  book,  the  implied  inference  is  that 
along  with  certain  visible  attributes  their  coexist  sncli  others 
as  the  possession  of  white  leaves  covered  with  print.  In  the 
recognition  of  that  book  as  So-and-so's  Travels,  the  implied 
inference  is,  that  these  white  leaves  are  covered  with  print  of 
a  particular  size,  divided  into  chapters  with  particular  titles, 
containing  paragraphs  that  express  particular  ideas.  Thas 
the  likeness  of  relations  involved  in  the  intuition,  is  both 
more  exact  and  more  detailed. 

§  313.  The  general  Community  of  nature  thus  shown  in 
mental  acts  called  by  different  names,  may  be  cited  as  so 
much  confirmation  of  the  several  analyses. 

In  preceding  chapters,  we  saw  that  all  Orders  of  reasoning 
— Deductive  and  Inductive,  Necessary  and  Contingent, 
Quantitative  and  Qualitative,  Axiomatic  and  Analogical— 
come  under  one  general  form.  Here,  we  see  both  that 
Classification,  Naming,  and  Recognition  are  nearly  allied  to 
one  another,  and  that  they,  too,  are  severally  modifications 
of  that  same  fundamental  intuition  out  of  which  all  Orders  of 
reasoning  arise.  Nor  are  Classification  and  Naming  allied 
only  as  being  both  of  inferential  nature ;  f or  they  are  other- 
wise  allied  as  different  sides  of  the  same  thing.  Naming 
presupposes  Classification;  and  Classification  cannot  be 
carried  to  any  extent  without  Naming.  Similarly  with 
BeCognition  and  Classification,  which  are  also  otherwise 
allied  than  through  their  common  kinship  to  ratiocination. 
They  of ten  merge  into  each  other,  either  from  the  extreme 
likeness  of  different  objects,  or  the  changed  aspect  of  the 
same  objeet;  and  while  Recognition  is  a  classing  of  a  present 
impression  with  past  impressions,  Classification  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  particular  objeet  as  one  of  a  special  group  of 
objects. 

This  weakening  of  conventional  distinctions — this  reduc- 
tion  of  these  several  Operations  of  the  mind,  in  common  with 
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all  those  hitherto  considered,  to  variations  of  onc  Operation, 
is  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  analysis.  For  it  is  a  clia- 
pacteristic  of  advancing  science  to  subordinato  tho  distinc- 
tions  wbich  a  cnrsory  ezamination  establisbcs ;  aud  to  show 
that  these  pertain,  not  to  Nature^  but  to  our  langiiagc  and 
our  Systems. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

THE   PERCEPTION   OF   SPECIAL   OBJECTS. 

§  314.  The  several  mental  processes  treated  of  in  tlie  last 
chapter,  must  be  glanced  at  under  tlieir  obverse  aspect.  We 
fonnd  Classification  and  Becognition  to  be  allied  forms  of 
the  act  by  which  surrounding  things  become  known.  It 
remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  surrounding  tliings  can  be- 
come known  only  by  acts  of  Classification  or  Recognition. 

Every  perception  of  an  extemal  object  involves  a  con- 
sciousness  of  it  as  such  or  such — as  a  something  more  or 
less  specific ;  and  this  implies^  either  the  identification  of 
it  as  a  particular  thing  or  the  ranging  of  it  with  certain 
kindred  things.  Every  complete  act  of  perception  implies 
an  expressed  or  unexpressed  "  assertory  judgment" — a  pre- 
dication  respecting  the  nature  of  that  which  is  perceived ; 
and  the  saying  what  a  thing  ie  is  the  saying  what  it  is  Uke 
— ^what  class  it  belongs  to.  The  same  object  may^  accord- 
ing  as  the  distance  or  the  degree  of  light  permits^  be  iden- 
tified  as  a  particular  negro ;  or  more  generally  as  a  negi*o  ; 
or  more  generally  still  as  a  man ;  or  yet  more  generally  as 
some  living  creature ;  or  most  generally  as  a  solid  body .  In 
each  of  which  cases  the  implication  is^  that  the  present  Com- 
pound impression  is  like  certain  past  Compound  impressions. 
When^  as  sometimes  happens  from  mental  distraction^  we  go 
on  searching  for  something  actually  in  our  hands^  or  over- 
look  something  directly  under  our  eyes^  we  get  clear  proof 
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ihat  the  mere  passive  reception  of  the  groap  of  sensations 
produced  by  an  object,  does  not  constitute  a  perception  of 
lt.  A  perception  of  it  can  arise  only  when  the  group  of 
sensations  is  conscionsly  co-ordinated  and  their  mean- 
ing  nnderstood.  And  as  their  meaning  can  be  onder- 
stood  only  by  help  of  those  past  experiences  in  which 
similar  groups  have  been  found  to  imply  sacb  and  such 
facts^  the  understanding  of  them  involves  their  assimilation 
to  those  groups — ^involves  the  thinking  of  them  as  like  those 
groups^  and  as  having  like  accompaniments.  The  per- 
ception of  any  object,  therefore,  is  impossible  save  under 
the  form  either  of  Becognition  or  of  Classification. 

The  only  qualification  of  this  statement  that  seems 
ncededj  concems  cases  in  which  some  kind  of  thing  is  seen 
for  the  first  time — cases,  therefore,  in  which  a  thing  is 
known  not  as  like,  but  as  unlike,  the  things  previously 
known.  ünder  such  conditions  it  appears  that  as  there 
cxists  no  previously-formed  class,  there  is  no  Classification. 
But  further  consideration  will  show  that  there  is  a  general 
Classification,  in  default  of  a  special  one.  Suppose  the 
object  to  be  an  animal  just  discovered.  Though,  in  the  act 
of  perception,  it  may  not  be  thought  of  under  the  class 
mammals  or  the  class  birds,  it  is  still  thought  of  under  the 
class  living  beings.  Suppose  there  is  doubt  whether  the 
object  is  animate  or  inanimate.  It  is  nevertheless  perceived 
as  a  solid  body,  and  classed  as  such.  The  primary  act^ 
then,  is  still  a  Cognition  of  likeness  of  a  more  or  less  general 
kind ;  though  there  may  subsequently  arise  a  Cognition  of 
a  subordinate  unlikeness  to  all  before-known  things. 

Whether  this  law  holds  when  we  descend  to  the  simplest 
kinds  of  Cognition,  it  would  be  premature  here  to  inquire ; 
for  at  present  we  have  to  do  only  with  those  involved  cog- 
nitions  by  which  surrounding  objects  are  severally  distin- 
guishcd  as  complex  wholes.  To  meet  all  possible  criticisms, 
howevcr,  the  statement  may  be  qualified  by  saying  that  a 
special  perception  is  possible,  only  as  an  intuition  of  the 
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likeness   or  unlikeness  of  certain  present  attributes   and 
relations^  to  certain  past  attributes  and  relations. 

§315.  As  implied  above,  tbe  perception  by  which  any 
object  is  known  as  such  or  such,  is  always  an  acquired 
perception.  All  psycliologists  concur  in  the  doctrine  tbat 
most  of  the  Clements  contained  in  the  Cognition  of  an 
observed  object,  are  not  known  immediately  thi'ough  the 
senses,  but  are  mediately  known  by  instantaneous  ratiocina- 
tion.  Before  a  visual  impression  can  become  a  perception 
of  the  thing  causing  it,  there  must  be  added  in  thought 
those  attributes  of  trinal  extension,  size,  solidity,  quality  of 
surface,  &c.  &c.,  which,  when  united,  constitute  the  natura 
of  the  thing  as  it  is  known  to  us.  Though  these  seem 
to  be  given  in  the  visual  impression,  it  is  demon- 
strable  that  they  are  not  so,  but  have  to  be  reached 
by  inference.  And  the  act  of  knowing  them  is  tenned 
acquired  perception,  to  signify  the  fact  that  while  really 
mediate,  it  appears  to  be  immediate. 

The  like  holds  of  those  various  aotions  which  objects  ex- 
hibit :  the  perceptions  of  them  are  similarly  acquired,  and 
similarly  imply  Classification.  K  an  adjacent  person  at 
whose  back  we  are  lookin  g  tums  half  round,  the  only  thing 
immediately  known  is  the  sudden  change  in  the  visual  im- 
pression. Standing  alone  this  change  has  no  meaning.  It 
comes  to  have  a  meaning  only  when  by  accumulated  experi- 
ences  it  is  found  that  all  such  changes  are  accompanied  by 
alterations  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts,  as  ascer- 
tained  by  touch.  We  do  not  aee  the  turning  :  we  infer  the 
turning.  We  conceive  a  certain  relation  between  the 
changes  we  see  and  the  motions  we  might  feel,  which  is  like 
numberless  previously-experienced  relations ;  we  classify 
the  present  relation  with  a  series  of  past  relations ;  and  we 
signify  it  by  a  word  like  the  words  used  to  signify  those 
past  relations.  The  visible  transformation  which  a  piece  of 
melting  lead  undergoes,  can  convey  no  knowledge  unless  it 
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IS  already  known  that  certain  appearances  always  coexist 
with  Hquidity.  And  what  seems  to  be  a  perception  of  the 
melting  is,  in  reality,  a  rational  Interpretation  of  the  ap- 
pearances— a  classing  of  them  with  the  like  appearances 
before  known^  and  an  assumption  that  they  stand  towards 
certain  other  phenomena  in  relations  parallel  to  the  before- 
known  relations. 

Thns  the  cognitions  by  which  we  guido  ourselves  from 
moment  to  moment^  in  the  house  and  in  the  street^  are  all  of 
them  acquired  perceptions ;  all  of  them  involve  the  Classifi- 
cation or  recognition  of  attributes,  groups  of  related  attri- 
butes,  and  the  relations  between  such  groups;  all  of  them 
embody  inferences  ;  all  of  them  imply  intuitions  of  likeness 
or  unlikeness  of  relations. 

§  316.  And  here  we  see  again  that  the  divisions  made 
among  the  various  mental  processes  have  merely  a  super- 
ficial truth.    At  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  VIII.,  Reasoning 
was  defined  as  the  indirect  establishment  of  a  definite  rela- 
tion  between    two  things;  in   contrast  to   Perception,   in 
which  the  relation  is  established  directly,     But  now  we  find 
that  all  those  perceptions  by  which  complex  objects  become 
specifically  known,  also  involve  the  indirect  establishment  of 
relations.     Though  on  contemplating  tho  lights  and  shades 
and  perspective  outlines  of  a  building,  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
solid  body  seems  to  be  immediately  known,  yet  analysis 
proves   that   its   solidity  is  known    mediately.     And    this 
analysis  is  confirmed  by  the  stereoscope,  which,  by  simulat- 
ing  the  evidence  of  solidity,  induces  us  to  conceive  as  solid 
that  which  is  not  solid.     Obviously,  therefore,  the  indirect 
passes   into   tho  direct  by  long-continued  habit.     Just  as 
the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  new  language,  though  at  first 
remembered  only  by  the  intermediation  of  the  equivalent 
word  in  a  known  language,  by  and  by  comes  to  be  remem- 
bered without  this  intermediation ;  so,  by  constant  repeti- 
tion,  the  process  of  interpreting  our  sensations  becomes  so 
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rapid  that  we  appear  to  pass  directly  to  the  facts  which  they 
imply.  Still  more  manifest  will  appear  the  purely 

relative  tnith  of  this  division,  when  it  is  observed  that  what 
seem  unquestionably  direct  cognitions  are  united  by  insen- 
sible gradations  with  indirect  ones.  If  I  stand  a  hundred 
yards  from  tbe  front  of  a  honse,  tbe  sbape  of  tbat  front 
seems  to  be  known  immediately  :  the  relations  of  tbe  parts 
are  all  directly  presented  to  consciousness.  But  if  I  stand 
witbin  a  yard  of  the  front  and  look  up  at  it,  the  outlines,  as 
then  apparent,  are  not  in  the  least  like  those  seen  from  a 
distance ;  and  the  C(^nception  I  now  form  of  its  shape  must 
be  inferred  from  the  greatly  distorted  outlines  I  see.  Yet 
between  a  hundred  yards  and  one  yard,  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand  points  from  which  may  be  had  as  many  views,  each 
differing  inappreciably  from  its  neighbours..  Evidently, 
then,  the  transition  from  a  direc^Zy-pereeived  shape  to  an 
iTidirec^Zy-perceived  shape  is  insensible.  When  to 

facts  of  this  kind  is  added  the  faet  that  we  often  skip  the  in- 
termediate  steps  of  an  habitaal  argument,  and  pass  at  once 
from  the  premisses  to  a  remotely-involved  conclnsion — ^when 
we  thns  see  that  in-  conscious  reasoning  also,  the  tendency 
is  for  indirect  processes  to  become  more  and  more  direct ; 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  only  relatively,  and  not  ab- 
solutely,  that  Beasoning  is  distinguished  from  Perception  by 
its  indirectness. 


CHAPTER  XJ. 

THE    PERCEPTION    OF    BODY    AS    PRESENTING    DYNAMICAL, 
STATICO-DYNAMICAL,  AND  STATICAL  ATTRIBUTES.* 

§  317.  The  relation  established  between  object  and  sub- 
ject  in  the  act  of  perception,  is  threefold.  It  assumes  three 
distinct  aspects^  according  as  there  is  some  kind  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  object,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  or  on 
the  part  of  both.  If,  while  the  subject  is  passive,  the  object 
is  working  an  eflTect  upon  it — ^as  by  radiating  heat,  giving 
off  odour,  or  propagating  souud ;  there  results  in  the  subject 
a  perception  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  secondary  pro- 
perty  of  body,  but  what  may  be  better  termed  a  dynamical 
property.  If  the  subject  is  directly  acting  upon  the  object 
by  grasping,  thrusting,  pulling,  or  any  other  mechanical 
process,  while  the  object  is  reacting,  as  it  must,  to  an 
equivalent  extent;    the  subject  perceives  those  variously- 

*  The  divisioDS  thus  designated,  anawer  to  those  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  classes  as  Secondary,  Secundo-primary,  and  Primary.  While 
coindding  in  the  general  distinctions  drawn  in  his  dissertation,  I  do  so  on 
other  gronnds  than  those  assigned ;  and  adopt  another  nomenclatnie  for 
several  reasons.  One  is  that  the  names  Primary,  Secnndo-primaiy,  and 
Secondary,  implying,  as  tbey  in  some  degree  do,  a  seriai  genesis  in  time,  do 
not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  oorrespond  with  the  tme  order  of  that  genesis,  snb- 
jectively  considered;  while,  objectively  considered,  we  cannot  assign 
priority  to  any.  Another  is  that  these  terms,  as  used  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, have  direct  reference  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  Space  and  Time» 
from  which  I  dissent.  And  a  third  is  that  the  terms  above  proposed  are 
descriptive  of  the  real  distinctions  among  these  three  Orders  of  attribntes» 
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inodified  kinds  of  resistance  which  have  been  classed  as  the 
ßecundo-primary  properties,  but  which  I  prefer  to  cIsäs  as 
Btatico-dynamical.  And  if  the  subject  alone  is  active — ^if 
that  which  occupies  consciousness  is  not  any  action  or  re- 
action  of  the  object,  but  something  discerned  through  its 
actions  op  reactions — ^as  size,  form,  or  position;  then  the 
property  perceived  is  of  the  kind  commonly  known  as 
primaiy,  but  here  named  statical. 

The  three  classes  of  attributes  thus  briefly  defined,  which 
will  hereafter  be  successively  considered  at  length,  are  usu- 
ally  presented  to  consciousness  together.  The  space-attri- 
butes  are  knowable  only  through  the  medium  of  resistance 
and  the  other  force-attributes.  Tangible  properties  are 
generally  perceived  in  connexion  with  form,  size,  and  posi- 
tion.  And  of  the  non-tangible  ones,  colour  is  mostly  asso- 
ciated  with  the  surfaces  of  solids,  and  cannot  be  conceived 
apart  from  extension  of  two  dimensions.  An  object  held  in 
the  hands  and  regarded  by  the  eyes,  presents  to  conscious- 
ness all  three  Orders  of  attributes  at  once.  It  is  known  as 
something  resisting,  rough  or  smooth,  elastic  or  unelastic ; 
as  something  having  both  visible  and  tangible  extension, 
form,  and  size;  as  something  whose  parts  reflect  certain 
amounts  and  qualities  of  light ;  and,  on  further  examination, 
as  something  specifically  scented  and  flavoured. 

In  conformity  with  the  method  hitherto  pursued,  of  setting 
out  with  the  most  involved  combinations,  resolving  these 
into  simpler  ones,  and  these  again  into  still  simpler  ones ; 
OUT  analysis  of  the  perception  of  body  will  be  best  initiated 
by  taking  an  exhaustive  perception  as  aboye  described,  and 
consideting  what  are  the  relations  among  its  various  ele- 
ments.  And  to  simplify  the  problem,  it  will  be  well  to  treat 
first  of  those  contingent  attributes  known  &s  secondary, 
and  here  called  dynamical;  so  that  after  having  analyzed 
these  in  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  to  the  necessary 
attributes,  we  may  deal  with  the  perception  of  necessary 
attributes  as  divested  of  everything  that  is  extraneous. 
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§  318.  Beginiiing  witli  these  contingent  attributes  as  con- 
templated  in  tliemselves,  let  us  first  consider  the  propriety  of 
classing  them  as  dynamical. 

The  most  familiär  ones  are  obvionsly  manifestations  of 
certÄin  forms  of  force.  Of  sound,  we  know  that  it  becomes 
sensible  to  us  through  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani,  and  that  tbese  vibrations  are  caused  by  wavea  in 
the  air.  We  know,  too,  that  the  body  whence  these  pro- 
ceed  must  be  thrown  into  a  vibratory  state  by  some  me- 
chanical  force;  that  it  therenpon  propagates  undnlations 
throagh  surrounding  matter;  and  that  in  this  purely  dyna- 
mical action  consists  the  production  of  soond.  Be- 
specting  heat  we  know  that  it  may  be  generated  mechanically, 
as  by  compression  or  friction,  and  that,  conversely,  it  is  itself 
capable  of  generating  mechanical  force.  We  find  that  in  its 
reflections  and  refractions,  it  conforms  to  the  law  of  compo- 
sition  of  forces ;  and  that,  by  the  now-established  undula- 
tory  theory,  its  multiplied  phenomena  are  resolved  into 
dynamical  ones.  Pnrther,  there  is  the  fact  that  on  holding 
a  thermometer  near  the  fire,  the  same  agent  which  causes 
in  the  hand  a  Sensation  of  warmth  causes  motion  in  the 
mercury.  The  phenomena  of  colour,  again,  ai»e 
reducible  to  the  same  category.  The  reflections  and  refrac- 
tions of  light  are  inexplicable,  save  mechanically ;  and  only 
on  the  theory  of  undnlations  can  polarization,  difiEraction, 
&c,,  be  accounted  for.  Light  is  now  recognized  as  one  form 
of  the  primordial  force,  which  may  otherwise  manifest  itself 
as  sensible  motion,  as  electricity,  as  heat,  as  chemical 
affinity.  In  the  fact  that  great  heat  is  accompanied  by 
luminosity,  joined  to  the  fact  that  great  heat  may  be 
generated  mechanically,  we  clearly  trace  the  transformation ; 
while,  conversely,  we  find  light  producing  a  dynamic  effect, 
alike  in  all  Photographie  processes  änd  in  those  molecular 
re-arrangements  which  it  works  in  certain  crystals.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  while,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
matter  only  reflects  and  modifies  the  light  falling  upon  it ; 
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yet  ander  fit  chemical  conditions^  it  becomes  an  independent 
sonrce  of  light.  Though  not  the  immediate  effects 

of  radiant  forces,  odours  are  demonstrably  dynamic  in  their 
origin.  The  establislied  doctrine  of  evaporation  implies  that 
tlie  giving-off  of  particles  which  produces  odoriferous- 
ness,  must  be  ascribed  to  molecnlar  repulsion.  Those 
diffused  molecules  constituting  the  scent  of  a  body,  must 
have  been  propelled  from  the  surfaces  of  that  body  before 
they  acted  npon  the  nostrils ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  a 
certain  form  of  activity  in  the  object,  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  a  Sensation  of  smell  in  the  subject.  The  only 

secondary  attribute  not  obviously  dynamic  is  that  of  taste. 
But  the  close  alliance  existing  between  taste  and  smell  is 
almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  if  one  is  dynamic  so 
is  the  other.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  for  a  body  to  have 
any  gustable  property  implies  some  degree  of  solubility  in 
the  saliva,  without  which  its  particles  cannot  be  camed  by 
endosmose  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue^ 
and  cannot  therefore  be  tasted ;  and  when  we  furthep  bear 
in  mind  that  the  difiusion  of  particles  through  liquid  is 
analogous  to  their  diffusion  through  air^  and  that  the  mole- 
cnlar repulsion  causing  the  last  has  its  share  in  the  first ;  we 
shall  see  further  reason  to  consider  the  Sensation  of  taste  as 
due  to  an  objective  activity. 

But  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  secondary  attributes  is 
most  clearly  seen  when,  instead  of  contemplating  the  object 
as  acting,  we  contemplate  the  subject  as  acted  upon.  All 
can  testify  that  the  flavours  of  certain  drugs  are  so  persistent 
as  to  continue  to  give  feelings  of  disgust,  long  after  the 
drugs  themselves  have  been  swallowed.  A  pungent  odour 
causes  a  sneeze ;  and  the  smell  from  a  slaughterhouse  or  bone- 
yard  creates  a  nausea  which  so  tyrannizes  over  conscious- 
ness,  as  to  exclude  every  thought  but  that  of  escape.  A 
flash  of  lightning,  or  any  sudden  change  in  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  light  s\irrounding  us,  instantly  changes  the 
currents  of  our  thoughts.     And  still  more  significant  is  the 
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fact  that  a  strong  glare  abraptly  thrown  oii  bis  face^  will 
often  awaken  a  sleepy  person.  Similarly  with  changes 
of  temperature.  Any  one  standing  with  his  hands  beliiiid 
him  cannot  have  a  red-hot  iron  put  close  to  them  without 
his  ideas  being  at  once  directed  into  a  new  cbannel;  and  if 
tbe  degree  of  beat  passes  a  certain  point,  he  will  draw  away 
his  hands  automatically.  So,  too,  is  it  with  sounds.  They 
may  create  either  pleasarable  or  painful  states  of  conscious- 
ness.  They  often  distract  tbe  attention  against  tbe  will. 
When  lond,  they  cause  involuntary  starts  in  those  who  are 
awake ;  and  either  waken  those  who  sleep,  or  modify  their 
dreams.  If,  then,  in  these  extreme  cases,  tbe  so- 

called  secondary  attributes  of  body  are  unquestionably 
dynamic,  they  must  be  so  throughout.  If  we  find  tbe  eyes 
made  to  water  by  mustard  taken  in  excess ;  vomiting  ex- 
cited  when  squeamish  by  tbe  smell  of  a  steamer's  cabin ; 
a  blinking  of  tbe  eyes,  and  a  painful  sense  of  dazzling, 
caused  by  looking  at  the  sun ;  a  scream  called  forth  by  a 
scald  or  bum;  an  involuntary  bound  produced  by  an  ad- 
jacent  explosion;  it  becomes  an  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  those  properties  of  things  which  we  know  as  tastes, 
scents,  colours,  heats,  sounds,  are  efiects  wrougbt  on  us 
by  forces  in  the  environment.  The  subject  igndergoes 
a  change  of  state  determined  by  some  extemal  agency, 
directly  or  indirectly  proceeding  from  an  object.  Though 
there  may  arise  in  bim,  during  the  interpretation  of  its  out- 
ward cause,  various  intenially-determined  states ;  yet,  in  so 
far  as  the  change  itself  is  concemed,  he  is  simply  recipient 
of  an  objective  influence.  In  respect  to  all  these  so-called 
secondary  attributes,  the  object  is  active  and  the  subject  is 
passive. 

Let  US  next  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  taste 
which  is  in  some  respects  transitional,  these  dynamical 
attributes  are  those  by  which  objects  act  upon  us  througb 
Space.  By  means  of  tbe  light  it  radiates  or  reflects,  an 
outward   thing    renders   itself  visible  when  afar  ofi*.      At 
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various  degrees  of  remoteness^  objects  in  states  of  sonorous 
Vibration  arrest  our  attention.  We  are  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  odoriferous  substances  wbile  only  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood.  Masses  of  bot  matter  affect  ns  when  near  to 
tbem.  ünlike  bardness^  softness^  flexibilitj^  brittleness^ 
and  all  tbe  statico-dynamical  attributes^  wbicb  are  cogniz« 
able  by  ns  only  through  actual  contaet^  either  immediate  or 
mediate;  nnlike  tbe  statical  attributes^  shape^  size^  and 
Position^  wbicb  do  not  in  tbemselves  affect  us  at  all^  bat 
become  known  only  by  acts  of  constructive  intelligence ; 
tbese  dynamical  attributes  modify  consciousness  at  all 
distanceSj  from  tbat  of  a  star  downwards.  Eyes^  ears^  nose^ 
and  tbe  diffiised  nervons  agency  tbrough  wbicb  temperatnre 
is  appreciated^  are  inlets  to  tbe  inflnences  of  objects  more 
or  less  distant;  and  tbe  ability  tbat  distant  objects  bave 
thus  to  work  cbanges  in  us^  again  exbibits  tbeir  inberent 
activity. 

Tbese  attributes  are  furtber  distinguished  by  tbe  pecu- 
liarity  tbat  tbey  are,  in  a  sense,  separable  from  wbat  we 
commonly  caU  body.  Ligbt  in  varying  intensities  is  known 
as  pervading  surrounding  space.  Tbe  many  tints  assumed 
by  tbe  sky  are  not,  in  so  far  as  our  senses  are  concerned, 
tbe  attributes  of  matter.  And  by  casting  tbe  prismatic 
spectrum  on  a  succession  of  surfaces,  or  by  observing  bow 
tbe  iris  in  tbe  spray  of  a  cascade  moves  witb  every  change 
in  tbe  position  of  tbe  eye,  proof  is  gained  tliat  colour,  in  its 
various  quaUties,  is  not  an  inberent  property.  The 

like  holds  witb  respect  to  tbe  relation  between  sounds  and 
vibrating  objects ;  wbicb  we  leam  only  by  a  generalization 
of  experiences.  To  tbe  incipient  intelligence  of  an  infant, 
noise  does  not  involve  any  conception  of  body.  In  an  ofl- 
recurring  ecbo,  tbe  sound  bas  come  to  bave  an  existence 
separate  from  tbe  original  concussion — continues  after  tbe 
vibrating  body  wbicli  caused  it  bas  become  still.  We  fre- 
qnently  bear  sounds  produced  by  things  tbat  are  neitber 
visible  nor  tangible  to  us,  but  are  simply  inferred.     And 
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by  the  plirase, — '^  What's  that  ?"  commonly  uttered  on 
hearing  )au  nnusnal  noise^  it  is  clearly  implied  that  the 
noise  has  been  identified  as  such  before  any  object  has  been 
thonght  of  as  cansing  it.  Odours^  again^  are  often 

perceived  when  wafted  far  from  the  substances  diffasing 
them.  A  room  scented  by  something  placed  in  it^  may 
retain  the  scent  long  after  the  thing  has  been  removed. 
We  may  be  strcngly  afiTected  by  an  entirely  new  smell 
while  ignorant  what  produces  it,  or  from  which  side  it 
comes.  Similarly  with  heat.     In  a  cloudy  summer 

we  often  feel  marked  changes  of  temperature  that  are  not 
traceable  to  any  special  object.  The  warmth  of  a  room 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  may  be  feit  for  some  time  before 
it  is  discovered  whence  the  warmth  proceeds.  So 

even  is  it  with  gustable  properties.  Though  ordinarily  the 
things  which  we  taste  are  simultaneonsly  known  to  ns  as 
fluid  or  solid  matters,  yet  it  needs  but  to  remember  the 
persistence  of  disagreeable  flavours,  even  after  the  mouth 
has  been  rinsed,  to  perceive  that  sapidity  can  be  dissociated 
from  body :  understanding  by  the  word  body,  something 
perceivable    as    extended    and  resisting.  Here 

again,  then,  the  dynamical  attributes  stand  apart  from  the 
statico-dynamical  and  statical  ones;  for  none  of  those 
modifications  of  resistance  constituting  the  one  class,  noi 
those  tangibly-perceived  modes  of  extension  constituting 
the  other  (visible  extension  being  but  symbolical  of  tangible 
extension),  can  be  recognized  apart  from  the  objects  to 
which  they  belong. 

Note,  again,  that  theso  dynamical  or  secondary  attributes 
are  incidental.  Different  bodies  exhibit  them  in  countless 
degrees  and  combinations ;  and  each  body  exhibits  them 
more  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  according  as  surrounding  con- 
ditions  determine.  In  the  dark,  things  are  all  of  them 
colourless.  In  the  light,  their  appearances  vary  as  the 
light  varies  in  kind  and  degree.  The  colour  of  a  dovc's 
neck   changes  with   the  position  of  the    observer's  eye; 
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while  tliat  of  some  orystals  and  flnids  is  reversed  when 
the  light  is  transmitted  instead  of  being  reflected.  Under 
ordinarj  cironmstances  most  objects  are  silent.  Those  that 
emit  sonnd  do  so  only  under  special  influences;  and 
the  soond  that  any  one  of  them  emits  is  in  great 
measure  determined  by  the  nature  or  intensity  of  the  influ- 
ences. A  great  number  of  substances  are  inodorous ;  and 
of  the  rest,  the  majority  cannot  be  perceived  to  have  any 
smell  unless  held  close  to  the  nostrils.  Things  that  are 
almost  scentless  at  low  temperatures  may  become  strongly 
scented  at  high  ones.  Yery  many  bodies  have  no  taste 
whatever ;  and  the  sapid  qualities  of  others  vary  according 
as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  The  temperature  of  the  same 
mass  may  be  such  as  to  give  a  Sensation  of  greater  or  less 
heat;  or  such  as  to  giye  no  appreciable  Sensation  at  all; 
or  such  as  to  give  a  Sensation  of  greater  or  less  cold. 
llius  the  incidental  character  of  these  attributes  is  manifest. 
To  a  person  specially  circumstanced^  an  object  may  be  at 
once  colourless^  soundless^  scentless^  tasteless^  and  of  such 
temperature  as  to  produce  no  thermal  effect  upon  him ;  or 
the  object  and  the  circumstances  may  be  such  that  he  shall 
be  variously  affected  by  one,  or  two,  or  three,  of  these  dyna- 
mical  attributes.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  statico-dyna- 
mical  and  statical  attributes.  For  while  dififerent  bodies 
present  difiPerent  amounts  of  resistance  and  extension ;  and 
while  in  the  same  body  the  resistance  and  extension  admit 
of  more  or  less  Variation ;  there  is  no  body  without  resist- 
ance and  extension. 

Lastly,  let  it  be  noticed  that  these  so-called  secondary 
attributes  of  body,  which  we  find  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  as  being  dynamical,  as  acting  through  space,  as  cog- 
nizable  apart  from  body,  and  as  manifested  by  body  only 
incidentally,  are  not,  in  any  strict  sense,  attributes  of  body 
at  all.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that,  being  dissociable  from 
body,  body  can  readily  enough  be  conceived  without  them  ; 
nor  do  I  mean  that  what  we  call  colour,  sound,  and  the  leBfe» 
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are  snbjective  efiects  prodaced  by  nnknown  powers  in  ihe 
objects;  but  I  mean  that  tbese  anknown  powers  are  lite- 
raUy  uot  in  tbe  objects  at  all.    Bigbtly  nnderstood^  the  so- 
called  eecondary  attribntes   are  manifestations  of  certain 
forces  which  pervade  tbe  Universe ;   and  which,  when  they 
act  npon  bodies^  call  forth  from  tbem  certain  reactions.     On 
being  strack^  a  gong  vibrates ;   and  by  commnnicating  its 
vibrations  to  tbe  air^  or  any  intermediate  snbstance^  affects 
an  anditor  witb  a  Sensation  of  sonnd.     What  is  tbe  active 
canse  of  that  Sensation  ?     It  is  not  tbe  gong :  it  is  tbe  force 
which,  being  impressed  on  the  gong,  is  changed  by  its  re- 
action  into  another  shape.     When  the  Snn  shines  on  any 
mass  of  matter,  some  of  his  rays  are  absorbed  while  some 
are  reflected.     In  most  cases  the  light  being  decomposed, 
its  reflected  portion  affects  ns  as  colour;   and  by  special 
masses  of  matter  it  is  refracted  and  dispersed  in  chromatic 
bands.     That  is,  a  certain  force  emanating  from  the  Snn 
impresses  itself  on  matter,  and  is,  by  the  connter-action  of 
matter,  more  or  less  metamorphosed.     The  heat  given  off 
by  bnming  coal,  and  by  a  briskly-hammered  piece  of  iron, 
are  reactions  called  forth,  in  the  first  case  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  surrounding  oxygen,  in  the  second  by  mecha- 
nical  pressure.     The  atomic  repulsion  from  which  odorife- 
roosness  resnlts,   is   one  of  the   reactions   consequent  on 
the    reception   of  heat — is    known  to  vary   as    the  heat 
varies ;  and  could  heat  be  entirely  withheld,  odonrs  would 
ceaso.  Throughont,   therefore,    these    attributes 

are,  if  considercd  in  their  origin,  activities  pervading 
Space ;  and  can  be  ascribed  to  body  only  in  the  sense  that 
body  when  exposed  to  them,  reacts  upon  them,  modifies 
them,  and  is  known  to  ns  through  the  modifications. 
Strictly  spcaking,  one  of  these  simple  sensations  of  colour, 
Honnd,  scent,  &c.,  involves  a  series  of  actions  and  re- 
actions of  which  the  object  proximately  yielding  it  mani- 
fest» but  the  last.  The  light,  or  mechanical  force,  or  heat, 
scrving  as  its  conspicnous  cause,  itself  resulted  from  pre- 
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vioas  actions  and  reactions^  which  lead  us  back  into  an  in- 
definite past  filled  with  changes.  Bat  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  the  elements  with  which  we  have  immediately  to 
deal,  we  see  that  rightly  to  understand  one  of  these 
djnamic  attributes^  implies  the  contemplation  of  three 
things : — First,  a  force,  either  diffosed  as  light  and  heat  or 
concentrated  as  momentum;  second,  an  object  on  which 
some  of  that  force  is  impressed,  and  which  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  recipient  of  force  is  passive,  but  in  so  far  aa  it  reacts  and 
determines  that  force  into  new  forms  and  directions  is 
active;  and  third,  a  subject  on  whom  some  of  the  trans- 
formed  force  expends  itself  in  producing  what  we  term  a 
Sensation,  and  who  as  the  recipient  of  this  transformed 
force  is  passive,  but  who  may  be  rendered  active  by  it. 

Literally,  then,  the  so-called  secondary  attributes  are 
neither  objective  nor  subjective ;  but  are  the  triple  producta 
of  the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  environing  activities. 
Sound,  colour,  heat,  odour,  and  taste,  can  be  called  attributes 
of  body  only  in  the  sense  that  they  imply  in  body  certain 
powers  of  reaction,  which  appropriate  externa!  actions  call 
forth.  These  powers  of  reaction,  however,  are  neither  the 
attributes  made  known  to  us  as  sensations,  nor  those  vibra- 
tions  or  undulations  or  molecular  repulsions  in  which,  as 
objectively  considered,  these  attributes  are  commonly  said  to 
consist ;  but  they  are  the  occult  properties  in  virtue  of  which 
body  modifies  the  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Never- 
theless,  it  remains  true  that  these  attributes,  as  manifested 
to  US,  are  dynamical.  And  in  so  far  as  the  immediate  rela- 
tion  is  concemed,  it  remains  true  that  in  respect  of  these 
attributes  the  object  is  active  and  the  subject  is  passive. 

§  319.  Let  US  nowproceed  to  define  the  perception  which 
we  have  of  a  body  presenting  these  non-necessary  attributes, 
in  conjunction  with  the  necessary  attributes;  that  is — a 
body  as  ordinarily  perceived. 

On  taking  up  and  contemplating  an  apple,  there  arises  in 

L 
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consciousness^  partly  by  prcsentation  througli  tlie  sensea  anfl 
partly  by  representation  tlirough  the  memory^  what  seems  to 
be  one  state^  but  what  analysis  proves  to  be  a  very  complez 
eombination  of  many  states.  The  greater  number  of  tbese 
remain  to  be  considered  analytically  in  subsequent  chapters^ 
and  can  here  be  simply  enumerated.  Among  tbem 

we  have^  first^  the  coexistence  in  time  of  the  contem- 
plating  subject  and  the  contemplated  objeet.  Further  we 
Iiave  that  relative  position  of  the  two  in  space  which  we  call 
proximity.  We  have  also  that  group  of  impressions  on  the 
finger-ends^  which  leads  us  to  conceive  the  objeet  as  not 
only  having  a  position  in  space  but  as  occupying  space^  and 
m  certain  limited  amount  of  space.  Yet  again  we  have  that 
more  inyolved  series  of  tactual  and  motor  impressions  gained 
by  moving  the  fingers  about  it^  and  constituting  our  notion 
ef  its  tangible  shape.  To  these  niust  be  added  that  supple- 
mcntary  set  of  impressions  by  which  we  recognize  its 
snrface  as  smooth ;  and  that  other  set  by  which  we  form 
an  idea  of  its  hardncss.  Passing  from  these  fun- 

damental data  acquired  tlirough  the  tactual  and  muscular 
senses^  we  have  to  note  the  impressions  through  which  the 
apple's  coexistence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space  are 
Tisually  as  well  as  tactually  known.  With  these  we  must 
join  the  impressions  which  make  up  our  conception  of  its 
Tisible  bulk  and  figure.  And  we  must  not  omit  those 
which  indicate  to  us  a  correspondence  between  the  data 
receivod  through  the  eyes  and  those  received  through  the 
fingers.  But   now^  along  with  the   statical  and 

statico-dynamical  attributes  primarily  known  through  com- 
bincd  sensations  of  resistance  and  motion,  and  some  of  them 
re-known  through  combincd  ocular  sensations  of  light,  shade^ 
and  focal  adjustment,  we  find  certain  other  attributes  stand- 
ing  in  various  Orders  of  relation.  Joined  with  the  attributes 
of  position,  size,  and  form,  as  visually  perceived,  is  the 
Attribute  of  colour  (including  in  the  word  all  possible  modi- 
fications  of  light),  rccognized  as  coexistent  in  time  and  coin« 
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cident  in  space  with  these  statical  attributes.  This  relation 
admits  of  some  Variation,  liowever.  For  tlioagh,  when  our 
consciousness  of  colour  entirely  ceases,  our  cousciousness  of 
visible  form,  size,  and  place,  ceases  with  it ;  yet  by  altera- 
tions  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  light,  our  impression 
of  colour  may  be  varionaly  changed  without  any  change  being 
pi'oduced  in  our  consciousness  of  form,  size,  and  place.  While 
it  is  generically  absolute  this  connexion  is  spccifically  con- 
ditional.  Note  this,  however,  that  the  relation  of  coincidence 
in  time  and  space  between  the  several  impressions  we  have 
of  the  visible  attributes  and  those  we  have  of  the  tangible 
ones,  is  entirely  conditional.  It  depends  on  the  presence  of 
light ;  on  the  opening  of  the  eyes ;  and  on  the  object  being 
within  the  field  of  view.  Unless  each  of  these  three  condi- 
tions  is  fulfilled,  no  relation  of  coincidence  in  time  and  space 
between  these  two  sets  of  attributes  can  be  established. 
Similarly  with  the  odour.  This,  being  but  weak,  can  be 
perceived  to  accompany  the  other  attributes  only  when  the 
apple  is  placed  near  tho  nostrils  and  air  drawn  in.  The 
presence  of  a  certain  taste  is  in  like  manner  unknowable, 
save  through  actions  similarly  special.  Thus,  the  common 
characteristic  of  the  dynamical  attributes,  is  the  extreme 
conditionality  of  their  coexistence  with  the  statico-dynamical 
and  statical  ones,  in  so  far  as  our  consciousness  is  concemed. 
Though  our  perceptions  of  the  softness,  roughness,  flexibility, 
&c.,  of  any  body  examined  by  the  fingers,  are  conditional 
on  our  Performance  of  certain  manipulations  as  well  as  on 
the  nature  of  the  body ;  yet  the  general  perception  of  resist- 
ance  is  wholly  unconditional.  Though  our  perceptions  of 
the  specific  extension  of  the  body — ^its  size  and  shape — are 
similarly  conditional  on  its  character  and  on  our  acts ;  yet 
the  general  perception  of  extension  is  wholly  unconditional. 
Some  resistance  and  sorae  extension  are  the  invariable  and 
necessary  elements  of  the  Cognition.  Be  the  body  what  it 
may,  and  be  the  part  of  the  skin  touched  by  the  body  what  it 
may,  if  it  is  perceived  at  all,  it  is  perceived  as  something 

L  2 
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resisting  and  extended.  Bat  the  perception  of  the  dynamioal 
attributes  as  coexistent  with  the  rest^  depends  not  only  on 
the  nature  of  the  object  and  on  our  acts^  bat  also  on  the 
exposore  of  the  object  to  certain  agencies  peirading  the 
environment. 

Here,  then,  is  the  general  result.  Any  total  perception^ 
uniting  the  three  Orders  of  attributes  in  one  Cognition^  is  a 
State  of  conscioasness  formed  thos: — ^Along  with  certain 
general  impressions  of  resistance  and  extension,  uneonditiorir- 
ally  Standing  to  each  other  and  the  subject  in  relations  of 
co-existence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space ;  and  along  with 
certain  specialized  impressions  öf  resistance  and  specialized 
impressions  of  extension^  conditionally  standing  to  each 
other  and  the  subject  in  similar  space-relations  and  slightly- 
modified  time-relations ;  there  are  certain  impressions  of  a 
diSerent  order  standing  in  a  doubly  conditional  manner  to 
the  previous  ones,  to  the  subject,  and  to  one  another,  in 
Space  and  time  relations  still  further  modified.  This  defini- 
tion  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  exhaustive ;  for  nothing 
is  Said  of  all  the  inferred  facts  bound  up  with  the  perceived 
facts — nothing  of  those  many  minor  conditions  and  accom- 
paniments,  only  to  be  described  at  the  cost  of  pages. 
It  is  intended  simply  to  exhibit,  in  as  precise  a  way  as  the 
present  stage  of  the  analysis  admits,  the  general  mode  in 
which  our  cognitions  of  the  several  Orders  of  attributes  are 
united  in  ordinary  perception — simply  to  display  the  relation- 
ship  in  which,  as  known  to  us,  the  dynamical  attributes  of 
body  stand  to  its  other  attributes ;  so  that  having  duly  con- 
templated  this  relationship,  we  may  go  on  to  analyze  the 
perception  of  the  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes  by 
themselves. 

§  320.  The  mental  act  effecting  one  of  these  perceptions 
next  Claims  our  attention.  So  far,  we  have  considered 
only  the  several  Clements  which  compose  the  percep- 
tion ;  and  there  has  yet  to  be  considered  the  process  by 
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which  they  are  co-ordinated.     This  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  process  of  organic  Classification. 

As  explained  in  preceding  chapters^  the  "  assertory  judg- 
ment "  involved  in  every  perception  of  an  object,  is  an  act 
of  either  Classification  or  recognition.  According  as  it  is 
more  or  less  specific,  a  perception  involves  the  thought — 
"  This  is  a  dog ; "  or,  "  This  is  something  alive;"  or,  "  This 
is  a  solid  body."  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  assertory judg- 
ment  should  bo  verbally  expressed,  either  outwardly  or 
inwardly ;  bnt  that  the  perceived  object  must  be  more  or 
less  consciously  referred  to  its  class,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  when,  after  some  ordinary  thing  has  been  put 
under  his  eyes  a  person  cannot  teil  what  the  thing  was, 
we  say  that  he  did  not  perceive  it.  Though  the  need- 
ful  impressions  were  made  on  his  senses,  he  did  not  so 
attend  to  them  as  to  become  conscioos  of  their  im- 
port.  Had  he  done  so,  his  subsequent  ability  to  name 
the  thing  would  imply  that  he  had  recognized  its  nature ; 
that  is,  its  class.  Now  this  semi-conscious  Classification 
which  every  complete  perception  of  an  object  involves,  is 
necessarily  preceded  by  a  still  less  consdous  Classification  of 
its  constituent  attrihutes,  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  one  another,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  stich  attH^ 
butes  and  relations  become  hnown,  At  first  sight,  this  seems 
an  incredible  proposition — incredible  both  as  asserting  what 
self-analysis  gives  no  evidence  of,  and  as  implying  a  mental 
activity  inconceivably  great.  Nevertheless,  inquiry  will 
show  that,  a  priori,  the  perception  of  an  object  is  not 
otherwise  possible,  and  also  that  direct  experience,  not  less 
than  analogy,  implies  the  Performance  of  some  such  spon- 
taneous  assimilation. 

Observe  first  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If,  instead  of 
that  which  I  perceive  to  be  an  apple,  there  had  been  pre- 
sented  something  having  like  form  and  colours  but  measur- 
ing  a  yard  in  diameter,  I  should  not  have  concluded  it  to  bo 
an  apple.     Or  if,  while  the  bulk  and  colours  were  as  usual, 
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the  form  liad  been  cnbical  or  pyramidal^  I  shonld  have  re- 
garded  it  as  something  eise  than  an  apple.  And  similarly  if^ 
thougli  like  in  Otter  respects,  it  had  been  sky-blue,  or  covered 
witb  spines,  or  as  heavy  as  lead.  What  now  is  implied  ? 
Clearly  this,  tliat  before  tbe  object  is  recognized  as  an  apple, 
eacb  of  the  chief  constituent  attributes  is  recognized  as  like 
the  homologoos  attribute  in  other  apples.  The  bulk  is  per- 
ceived  to  be  like  the  bulk  of  apples  in  general ;  the  form 
like  their  forms ;  the  colour  like  their  coloors ;  the  surface 
like  their  surfaces ;  and  so  on.  The  elements  constitnting 
the  total  perception,  are  severally  classed  with  the  before- 
known  like  elements ;  just  as  the  entire  group  is  afterwarda 
classed  with  the  before-known  like  groups.  More- 

over,  there  is  a  classing  not  only  of  the  constituent  attri- 
butes but  of  their  relations.  If  the  apple  be  one  marked 
with  streaks  of  red,  then  these  must  ruu  in  certain  direc- 
tions.  Were  they  to  run  equatorially,  it  would  bo  at  once 
decided  that  the  object  was  not  an  apple ;  as  also,  if  thid 
stem  and  the  remnant  of  the  calyx  did  not  stand  towards 
each  other  in  specific  positions.  That  is,  the  relations  of 
coexistence  and  proximity  and  arrangement  subsisting 
among  the  constituent  attributes,  must  also  be  recognized 
as  like  certain  before-known  relations — must  be  classed  with 
thcm.  Further,  there  must  be  classed  the  conditions 

under  which  the  attributes  and  relations  become  known. 
The  colours  and  visible  form  of  an  apple  being  perceivable 
only  during  the  presence  of  light,  it  results  that  a  conscious- 
ness  of  light,  regarded  as  a  condition  like  the  before- 
known  conditions,  becomes  an  indirect  component  of  the 
perception :  to  prove  which,  it  needs  but  remember  that  the 
form  and  colours  of  an  apple  if  seen  in  the  dark,  would  be 
regarded  not  as  implying  an  apple  but  as  implying  an 
optical  illusion.  Its  weight,  again,  is  pcrceived  as  coezist- 
ent  with  its  tangible  properties ;  but  only  when  it  is  lifted» 
No  Sensation  of  weight,  save  one  obtained  under  this  con- 
dition like  certain  remembered  conditions,  could  be  ascribed 
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to  the  apple^  or  become  an  element  in  the  perception  of  it. 
Thus^  then^  there  is  a  classing  of  the  several  attributes 
with  the  like  before-known  attributes,  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting  among  them  with  like  before-known  relations,  and 
of  the  conditions  nnder  which  they  are  perceived  with  like 
before-known  conditions.  And  the  Classification  of  the  ob- 
ject  as  an  apple  is  the  cnmulative  result  of  these  constitucnt 
classifications. 

"  Can  such  a  complicated  set  of  mental  acts  be  performed 
so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no  trace  in  consciousness  ? ''  The 
question  is  pertinent.  I  have  abeady,  by  the  phrase  "  (yr^ 
ganic  Classification/'  indicated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
Solution  of  this  difficidty;  and  it  needs  but  to  note  the 
stages  through  which  our  acts  of  classing  pass  from  the 
conscious  to  the  unconscious,  to  see  that  the  facts  point  to 
this  Solution.  Let  any  one  Walking  through  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  meet  with  an  animal  he  has  read  about  but  has 
not  before  seen.  How  does  he  endeavour  to  determine  its 
kind  ?  He  considers  its  separate  characteristics — observes 
successively  its  size,  its  general  shape,  its  head,  its  feet,  its 
tail,  its  hair,  its  colour — classes  these  respectively  as  large^ 
as  broad,  as  pointed,  and  so  forth — does  in  a  less  definite  way 
what  a  zoologist  in  a  parallel  case  does  systematically ;  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  classing  the  creature,  he  succeeds  by  thua 
thinking  of  the  likenesses  of  its  constituent  attributes  and 
their  relations  to  those  of  creatures  he  has  heard  of,  read  o^ 
or  seen  drawings  of.  Let  him  pass  on  to  some  beast 
before  seen  but  not  familiär,  as  the  sea-bear.  His  first 
sight  of  it  is  accompanied  bya  distinct  act  of  classing,  and 
by  a  repetition  of  the  name,  either  aloud  or  to  himself.  Let 
him  walk  by  cages  having  inmates  he  has  often  watched, 
as  the  lions,  and  the  act  of  classing  will  obtrude  upon  his 
consciousness  much  less  distinctly.  Now  let  him  leave  the 
gardens.  On  passiiig  the  horses  standing  at  the  gates,  he 
will  be  conscious  that  they  are  horses ;  but  he  will  not  speci- 
fically  identify  them  as  such  in  deliberate  acts  of  thoughL 
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And  wHen  lie  reaches  the  streets,  tliongh  eacli  of  the  han- 
dred  individuals  passing  liim  every  minute  is  distinguislied 
as  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl — is  classed,  that  is — ^the  mental 
act  is  performed  so  rapidly  as  scarcely  to  interrnpt  the  cnr- 
rent  of  his  thoaghts.  Now  this  ever-increasing  facility  and 
quickness  in  classing  complex  groups  of  attributes,  impliea 
an  ever-increasing  facility  and  quickness  in  that  classing  of 
the  attribntes  themselves,  their  relations,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  perceived,  that  begins  with  infancy. 
Forms,  sizes,  distances,  colonrs,  weights,  smells,  and  the 
rest,  though  once  consciously  classed,  gradually  during 
childhood  come  to  be  classed  less  and  less  consciously ;  and 
this  Classification  being  simpler  than  any  other,  beginning 
earlior  and  being  almost  infinitely  repeated,  grows  more 
rapid  than  any  other :  eventually  becoming  practically 
automatic. 

To  verify  this  interpretation  it  needs  but  to  remind  the 
reader  that  he  has,  within  his  own  experience,  a  case  in 
which  the  entire  progress  from  conscious'  to  unconscious 
Classification  is  traceable.  When  leaming  to  read,  the 
child  has  to  class  each  letter  by  a  distinct  mental  act. 
This  Symbol  A,  has  to  be  thought  of  as  like  certain  others 
before  seen,  and  as  standing  for  a  sound  like  certain  sounds 
before  heard.  By  practice  these  processes  become  more 
and  more  abbreviated,  or  less  and  less  conscious.  Pre- 
sently  the  power  is  reached  of  classing  by  one  act  a  whole 
group  of  such  Symbols — a  word ;  and  eventually  an  entire 
Cluster  of  words  is  recogm'zed  instantaneously.  Now,  werc  it 
not  that  these  steps  can  be  recalled,  it  would  seem  absurd  to 
say  that  when  the  reader  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  sentence 
—"This  is  true,''  he  not  only  classifies  each  word  with 
the  before-known  like  words,  but  each  letter  with  the 
before-known  like  letters.  Yet,  as  it  is,  he  will  see  this  to 
be  an  unavoidable  inference.  He  knows  that  such  acts  of 
classing  were  performed  at  first ;  and  as  no  time  can  be 
namcd  at  which  they  were  given  up,  it  foUows  that  the 
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entire  change  has  arisen  from  a  progressive  increase  of 
rapidity,  which  has  finally  made  them  almost  automatic. 
And  if  this  has  taken  place  with  acts  of  classing  com- 
menced  so  late  as  five  or  six  years  old,  still  more  must  it 
have  taken  place  with  those  simpler  acts  commenced  at 
birth. 

The  foregoing  definition  of  the  pcrception  of  body  as  pre- 
senting  the  three  Orders  of  attributes,  therofore  requires  to 
be  supplemented  by  this  explanation ;  that  the  several  attri- 
bntes,  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  and 
to  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  only 
such  attributes  and  relations  are  perceived,  have  to  be 
thought  of  as  like  before-known  attributes,  before-known 
relationsj  and  before-known  conditions. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    PEECEPTION    OP    BODY    AS    PRESENTING    STATIOO- 
DTNAMICAL    AND    STATICAL    ATTRIBUTES. 

§  321.  If  we  imagine  a  human  being  without  sight, 
hearing^  taste,  smell,  or  the  sense  of  temperature ;  then 
the  only  attributes  of  body  cognizablo  by  bim,  will  be 
the  statico-dynamical  and  the  statical.  All  the  knowledge 
he  can  gain  by  touching,  pressing,  pulling,  and  rubbing 
things,  as  well  as  by  moving  his  limbs,  or  body,  or 
both,  in  contact  with  them,  comes  under  these  heads :  the 
one  comprehending  knowledge  which  implies  an  activity 
on  his  part,  and  a  re-activity  on  the  part  of  the  things ; 
the  other  comprehending  knowledge  which  implies  his  in- 
dependent  internal  activity  in  putting  together  certain  of 
the  impressions  he  has  received. 

These  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes  are  usually 
presented  to  consciousness  closely  united.  When  in  the  dark 
any  object  is  examined  by  the  hands,  more  or  less  definite 
perceptions  of  its  softness,  smoothness,  elasticity,  &c.,  are 
joined  with  more  or  less  definite  perceptions  of  its  position, 
size,  and  form.  These  two  classes  of  perceptions  may  ac- 
company  each  other  with  various  degrees  of  incompleteness  ; 
but  8ome  connexion  between  them  is  invariable.  As  wül 
hereafter  be  shown,  it  is  questionable  whether  primordially 
they  exist  in  this  relation ;  but  without  doubt  by  the  adult 
human  consciousness,  all  tactile  resistances   are  uncondi- 
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tionally  known  as  coexistent  witli  some  extension,  and  all 
tactile  extensions  are  unconditionally  known  as  coexistent 
witli  8ome  resistance. 

In  pnrsuance  of  the  method  hitherto  followed,  we  have 
now  to  analyze  one  of  these  complex  tactual  perceptions  in 
its  totality.  As  in  the  last  chapter  we  attended  mainly 
to  the  contingent  attiibutes  and  their  relations  to  these 
essential  ones,  with  a  view  of  afterwards  leaving  the  con- 
tingent out  of  consideration ;  so  here,  it  will  be  best  to  treat 
more  especially  of  the  resistance-attributes,  so  that  having 
observed  how  we  perceive  them  and  their  relations  to  the 
extension-attributes,  we  may  proceed  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
tension-attributes  by  themselves. 

§  322.  Note  first  why  these  resistance-attributes  which 
have  been  termed  secundo-primary,  may  be  more  appro- 
priately  termed  statico-dynamical. 

They  are  all  of  them  known  as  manifestations  of  me- 
chanical  force.  They  are  all  results  of  attraction,  of  re- 
pulsion,  and  of  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  body's 
reaction  upon  a  disturbing  agent  varies  as  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  that  disturbing  agent  impressos  upon  it.* 
They  are  the  attributes  of  body  involved  alike  in  its  Stand- 
ing and  in  its  acting.  That  capacity  which  matter  has  of 
passively  retaining,  while  undisturbed,  its  size,  figure,  and 
Position,  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  statical;  while  that 

*  I  Qse  this  awkward  circumlocution  to  avoid  an  inaccuracy.  AmoDg 
the  sources,  physically  coDsidered,  of  the  secondo-primary  attributes,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  enumeratea  inertia.  But  inertia  ia  not  a  force  :  it  X8 
fdmply  the  negation  of  activity.  It  is  not  a  positive  attribute  :  it  is  a 
purely  negative  one.  There  is  tf  very  general  belief  that  matter  offers 
some  absolute  Opposition  to  anything  tending  to  displace  it.  This  is  not 
the  fact.  Take  away  all  extritisic  hindrance— all  friction,  all  resisting  me- 
dium— and  an  infinitesimal  force  will  produce  motion ;  ouly  the  motion  will 
be  infinitesimal,  in  consequence  of  the  law  that  the  velocity  varies  as  the 
momentum  (or  force  impressed)  divided  by  the  mass.  Were  inertia  a  force, 
all  the  calculations  of  astrohomers  respecting  planetary  perturbations  aud 
the  like,  would  be  erroneous,     The  term  vis  tnertice  is  a  misnomcr. 
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capacifcy  which  it  has  of  meeting  by  a  proportionate  counter- 
acting  force,  any  force  brouglit  to  bear  upon  it,  must  be 
considered  as  dynamical ;  and  the  fact  that  these  capaciücs 
cannot  be  dissociated,  but  are  two  sides  of  the  same  capa- 
city,  is  expressed  by  uniting  tbe  descriptive  terms.  Add 
to  this;  that  if  we  class  those  attributes  in  respect  of  which 
the  object  is  active  while  tbe  subject  is  passive,  as  dyna- 
mical ;  and  if  we  class  as  statical  tbose  in  respect  of  wbich 
the  subject  is  active  while  the  object  is  passive ;  then  we 
must  class  as  statico-dynamical  those  in  respect  of  which 
subject  and  object  are  both  active. 

Attributes  of  this  class  are  more  numerous  than  would 
be  supposed.  The  resistances  offered  by  objects  to  forces 
tending  to  raise  them — their  weights— originate  only  the 
attributes  of  Heavy  and  Light ;  which  indicate  amounts  of 
gravitative  force  in  relation  to  bulk.  But  the  Opposition 
which  objects  offer  to  compression  or  tension,  is  distinguish- 
able  not  only  in  its  relative  amounts  but  in  its  kinds.  Qf 
bodies  that  resist  in  different  modes  as  well  as  in  different 
degrees,  we  have  the  Hard  and  Sofl;  the  Firm  and  Fluid; 
the  Viscid  and  Friable ;  the  Tough  and  Brittle ;  the  Rigid 
and  Flexible  ;  the  Fissile  and  Infissile ;  the  Ihictile  and  In- 
ductile;  the  Betractile  and  Irretradile ;  the  Compressible 
and  Incompressible ;  the  Resilient  and  Irresilient;  and 
(combined  with  figure)  the  Rough  and  Smooth.*    Of  these 

*  With  some  exceptions  this  is  Sir  William  Hamilton'8  classifioAtion. 
I  do  not,  however,  separate,  as  he  attempts  to  do^  the  attributes  which 
(physically  considered)  imply  molecular  attraction  (as  the  Retractüe)  from 
those  which  imply  molecular  repulsion  (as  the  Besilient) ;  because,  in 
reality,  all  of  them  imply  both.  As  there  is  a  balanoe  of  the  molecnlar 
attractions  and  repulsions  in  an  undisturbed  body,  a  body  cannot  have 
any  of  its  molecules  disturbed  by  an  extemal  force  without  both  the  at- 
tractive  and  repulsive  forces  Coming  into  active  Opposition.  On  ezamining 
the  fracture  of  a  piece  of  wood  broken  transversely,  part  of  the  area  will 
be  Seen  to  exhibit  marks  of  tension  and  part  of  compression ;  and  the  line 
dividing  tbese  parts  is  called  the  **  neutral  axis."  A  body  cannot  exhibit 
dactility  or  retractility  without  being  partially  thrown  into  a  State  of  com- 
pression ;  seeing  that  the  extending  force  cannot  be  applied  to  the  body 
without  compressing  it  somewhere. 
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pairs  of  attributed  qualities,  several  are  puroly  relative 
are  simply  degrees  of  the  same.  This  is  manifostly  the 
case  witli  Hard  and  8ofl,  Firm  and  Fluid,  Compressible 
and  Incompressible.  But  there  are  some,  as  Buctile  and 
Indiictile,  which  are  not  united  by  insensible  gradations. 

§  323.  Before  defining  our  perceptions  of  these  attributes^ 
it  is  requisite  that  we  should  consider  the  several  distinet 
sensations  resulting  from  the  direct  actions  of  body  upon 
TIS ;  together  with  those  which  accompany  our  direct  actions 
upon  body.  There  are  two  in  respect  of  which  body  is 
active  while  we  are  passive,  and  two  in  respect  of  which  we  are 
active  while  body  is  passive.  Those  which  we  may  class  as 
of  objective  origin,  are  the  sensations  of  touch  and  pressure. 
Those  which  originate  subjectively  are  the  sensations  of 
muscular  tension  and  muscular  motion.  Let  us  consider 
them  seriatim. 

When  one  of  the  fingers  is  brought  gently  in  contact  with 
anything,  when  a  fly  settles  on  the  forehead,  or  when  a  hair 
gets  into  the  mouth,  there  arises  the  Sensation  of  tov^h 
proper.  This  Sensation  is  undecomposable— is  not  accom- 
panied  by  any  Sensation  of  pressure ;  and  though  we 
always  ascribe  it  to  some  resisting  object,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  resistance  is  given  in  the  Sensation.  That  the 
Sensation  is  caused  by  mechanical  force,  we  know ;  but  we 
know  this  mediately.  Mechanical  force  is  immediately 
knowable  by  us  only  as  that  which  opposes  muscular 
action;  and  as,  in  this  case,  muscular  action  is  not  called 
forth,  mechanical  force  can  only  be  inferred. 

If  the  hand  be  opened  out  on  the  table  and  a  weight  be 
placed  on  one  of  the  fingers,  there  results  the  Sensation  of 
pressure,  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  last.  In 
most  of  our  tactual  impressions  the  two  are  so  mixed  as  to 
be  not  easily  discriminated.  But  if  we  compare  the  feeling 
caused  by  a  fly  on  the  forehead,  with  that  caused  by  a 
weight  on  the  finger,  we  shall  perceive  that  no  increase  in 
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the  intensity  of  either  will  produce  the  othep.  That  the 
two  diflfer  not  in  degree  bat  in  kind,  will  be  yet  more 
clearly  seen  on  remembering  that  the  Sensation  of  tickling, 
which  a  continuity  of  touch  proper  produces,  is  the 
strengest  when  the  touch  is  extremely  light;  and  that 
when  the  touch  becomes  heavy  the  Sensation  of  tickling 
ceases.  Gontrasting  them  physiologically,  we  may  presume 
that  the  Sensation  of  touch  proper  results  from  a  Stimula- 
tion of  nerves  in  the  skin,  while  that  of  pressure  results 
from  a  Stimulation  of  nerves  in  the  subjacent  tissues ;  that 
lience,  by  very  gentle  contact  the  nerves  in  the  skin  alone 
are  affected^  while  by  rougher  contact  the  nerves  in  both 
are  affected ;  that  consequently,  in  passing  from  gentle  to 
rough  contact  by  degrees,  the  single  feeling  at  first  ex- 
perienced  becomes  masked  by  another  feeling  that  arises 
gradually ;  and  that  thus  is  produced  the  habitual  confusion 
of  the  two.  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  Sensation  of 
pressure,  though  often  associated  with  that  of  muscular 
tension,  often  cxists  apart  from  it ;  as  in  the  example  above 
given,  and  as  in  the  ever-present  experience  of  the  reactive 
pressure  of  whatever  surface  suppoi*ts  the  body. 

The  Sensation  of  muscular  tension  also,  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting  separately.  On  holding  out  the  arm  horizontally, 
and  still  more  on  dealing  similarly  with  the  leg,  a  Sensation 
is  feit  which,  tolerably  streng  as  it  is  at  the  outset, 
presently  becomes  unbearable.  If  the  limb  be  uncovered 
and  kept  from  contact  with  anything,  this  Sensation  is 
associated  with  no  other. 

Allied  to  tho  Sensation  accompanying  tension  of  the 
muscles,  is  that  accompanying  the  act  of  contracting  them 
—the  Sensation  of  tmcscidar  motion»  Concerning  the  State 
of  consciousnoss  induced  by  muscular  motion,  and  concern- 
ing the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time  which  are  connected  with 
it  inadult  minds,  soraething  will  be  said  hereafter.  For  pre- 
sent  purposes  it  will  snffice  to  notice  the  peculiarity  of  this 
Sensation.    Whil-j  from  a  muscle  at  rest  no  Sensation  ariseo ; 
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while  from  a  muscle  in  a  state  of  continuous  strain  tlierö 
arisea  a  continuous  Sensation  which  remains  uniform  for 
some  time ;  from  a  muscle  that  is  contracting  or  relaxing 
tbere  arises  a  Sensation  which  is  undergoing  increase  or 
decrease. 

The  several  sensations  thus  distinguished^  and  more  par- 
ticularly  the  last  three,  are  those  which,  by  their  combina- 
tions  in  various  degrees  and  relations,  constitute  our  percep- 
tions  of  the  statico-dynamical  attributes  of  body.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  the  perceptions  thus  constituted. 

§  324.  When  we  express  our  immediate  experiences  of  a 
body  by  saying  that  it  is  hard,  what  are  the  experiences  im- 
plied? First,  a  sensal}ion  of  pressure  of  considerable  in- 
tensity  is  implied ;  and  if,  aa  in  most  cases,  this  Sensation  of 
pressure  is  given  to  a  finger  voluntarily  thrust  against  the 
object,  then  there  is  simultaneously  feit  a  con*espondingly- 
streng  Sensation  of  muscular  tension.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Feelings  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension  may  be  given  by 
bodies  which  we  call  soft,  provided  the  compressing  finger 
follows  the  surface  as  fast  as  it  gives  way.  In  what  then 
consists  the  difference  between  the  perceptions  ?  In  this ; 
that  whereas  when  a  soft  body  is  pressed  with  increasing 
force,  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension,  while 
they  increase  synchronously,  are  necessarily  accompanied  by 
certain  sensations  of  muscular  movement ;  when  a  hard  body 
is  pressed  with  increasing  force,  these  sensations  of  increas- 
ing pressure  and  tension  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
sensations  of  muscular  movement — ^not,  at  least,  by  any  that 
are  appreciable.  Considered  by  itself,  then,  the 

perception  of  softness  may  be  defined  as  the  establishment 
in  consciousness  of  a  relation  of  simultaneity  between  three 
seriea  of  sensations — a  series  of  increasing  sensations  of 
pressure;  a  series  of  increasing  sensations  of  tension; 
and  a  series  of  sensations  of  motion.  And  the  percep- 
tion of  hardness   is  the   same,  with  Omission  of   the  last 
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series.  As^  however^  hardness  and  softness  are  names  for 
different  degrees  of  the  same  attribute^  these  definitions 
must  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense. 

Take  again  the  attribnte  of  resilience,  as  displayed  in 
sucli  a  body  as  caontchonc.  The  perception  of  it  manifestly 
includes  as  one  component^  the  perception  of  soflness ;  bat 
it  inclades  something  more.  When  the  finger  is  thmst 
against  somo  soft  but  irresilient  body,  as  wet  clay,  the  three 
concnrrent  series  of  sensations  of  pressure,  tension^  and 
motion,  are  followed  (on  the  vrithdrawal  of  the  finger)  by 
sensations  of  motion  only ;  but  when  it  is  thrust  against  a 
piece  of  caontchonc,  theso  three  concnrrent  series  of  sen- 
sations are  followed  by  three  other  series  in  the  reverse 
Order.  FoUowing  the  finger,  the  withdrawal  of  which  im- 
plies  serial  sensations  of  muscular  motion,  the  caoutchoac 
gives  a  dccreasing  series  of  sensations  of  pressure,  and 
a  dccreasing  series  of  sensations  of  that  muscular  ten« 
sion  implied  by  the  pressure.  Thus  the  perception  of  re- 
silience is  definable  as  the  establishmont  in  consciousness 
of  a  relation  of  sequence  between  the  group  of  co-ordinated 
sensations  constituting  the  perception  of  softness,  and  a 
certain  other  group  of  co-ordinated  sensations  similar  in 
kind  but  opposite  in  serial  order. 

The  pcrceptions  of  roughness  and  smoothness  refer  not  to 
the  degrcc  or  kind  of  cohesion  subsisting  among  the  particles 
of  a  body,  but  to  the  quality  of  its  surface ;  and  hence  have 
littlc  in  common  with  the  foregoing.  The  motion  by  which 
t'ithcr  of  thcra  is  gained,  is  not  in  the  line  of  pressure  but 
«t  right  anglcs  to  it.  The  accompanying  sensations,  partly 
of  pressure,  partly  of  touch  proper,  do  not  form  an  increas- 
ing  or  a  dccreasing  series;  but  are  either  uniform  (as  when 
smoothness  is  perceived)  or  irregularly  varied  (as  when 
roughness  is  perceived).  The  perception  of  smoothness, 
thcn,  consists  in  the  establishment  in  consciousness  of  a  rela- 
tion of  simultaneity  between  a  special  series  of  sensations  of 
motion,  and  a  uniform  Sensation  of  touch  proper,  or  pressure. 
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or  both.  While  in  the  perception  of  rougliness,  the  liko 
sensations  of  motion  are  kuown  as  simultaneous  with  a 
broken  series  of  sensations  of  touch^  or  pressure^  or  both. 

It  is  unnecessary  thus  to  analyze  our  perceptions  of  all 
the  statico-dynamical  attributes  above  enumerated.  What 
has  been  said  renders  it  sofficiently  manifest^  that  they 
severally  consist  in  the  establishment  of  relations  of  simul- 
taneity  and  sequence  among  our  sensations  of  touch^  pres- 
sure^ tension  and  motion;  experienced  as  increasing^  de- 
creasing^  or  uniform;  and  combined  in  varions  modes  and 
degrees.     This  is  all  which  it  here  concems  us  to  know. 

§  325.  Passing  from  these  preliminary  analyses  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  chapter — ^the  perception  of  body  as 
presenting  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes^  wo 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  following  Clements.  The 
relations  of  coexistence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space 
between  subject  and  object;  the  combined  impressions 
which  make  up  our  ideas  of  a  more  or  less  specific  sizo 
and  a  more  or  less  specific  shapo ;  the  further  impressions 
included  in  our  notions  of  surface;  those  included  in  our 
notions  of  texture  ;  and  those  many  others  signified  by  tho 
terms  ductility,  elasticity,  flexibility,  &c. :  all  of  them  i'o- 
ferred  to  a  place  in  space  that  is  approximately  the  same^ 
and  to  a  time  that  is  common  to  them  all. 

Merely  re-stating  these  several  constituents  of  the  per- 
ception, which  were  to  some  extent  incidentally  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  it  remains  to  specify  more  definitely  than 
before,  the  kind  of  union  subsisting  among  them.  When 
in  the  dark  the  presence  of  some  object  is  revealed  by  acci- 
dental  collision,  we  have,  along  with  certain  unexpected 
sensations  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension,  a  vague  con- 
ception  of  a  something  extended ;  and,  as  previously  ex- 
plained,  this  relation  of  coexistence  between  resistance  and 
extension  is  unconditional — ^is  independent  alike  of  the  will 
of  the  subject  and  the  quality  of  the  object.  The 
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Special  elements  of  the  pereeption  are  conditional.  If  blie 
nature  of  the  object  is  to  be  ascertained^  its  reactions  mnst 
be  called  forfcli  by  certain  appropriate  actions  of  the  subject, 
Tho  sensations  it  gives  us  must  become  known  as  seqnent 
to  certain  sensations  we  give  ourselves.  There  must  be 
particular  kinds  of  volition  and  the  particular  changes  of 
internal  State  tbat  foUow  them^  before  the  cbanges  result- 
ing  from  extomal  impressions  can  be  received.  It  is  tme 
'that  some  of  the  resistancc-attributes^  as  hardness  and  soft* 
ness^  usually  become  involuntarily  known  in  the  act  of 
collision ;  though  this  is  not  necessary,  since,  when  moving 
¥rith  out-stretched  hands,  the  gentlest  touch  suffices  to 
prove  the  existence  of  something,  before  yet  we  can  know 
anght  of  its  nature.  But  to  determine  whether  the  body  is 
rough  or  smooth^  flexible  or  rigid,  ductile  or  inductile,  im- 
plies  correlative  subjective  activities  of  a  complicated  kind ; 
and  the  modiflcations  of  consciousness  accompanying 
these,  must  become  essential  elements  of  the  perceptions. 
Hence,  a  statico-dynamical  attribute  is  perceived  through  a 
Union  of  intemally-determined  impressions  with  extemally- 
determined  impressions ;  which  combined  group  of  impres- 
sions is  known  as  the  consequent  of  those  intemally-deter- 
mined changes  constituting  volition. 

Defined  in  its  totality,  then,  the  pereeption  of  body  as 
prescnting  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes,  is  a 
State  of  consciousness  having  for  its  primary  elements  the 
impressions  of  resistanco  and  extension  wiconcUtionally 
nnited  with  eoch  other  and  the  subject  in  relations  of  coin- 
cidence  in  time  and  adjaconcy  in  space;  having  for  its 
secondary  elements  the  impressions  of  touch,  pressure, 
tension,  and  motion,  variously  united  with  one  another  in 
relations  of  simultaneity  and  sequence,  that  are  severally 
conditional  on  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  acts  of  the 
subject,  and  all  of  them  conditionally  united  with  the 
primary  elements  by  relations  of  sequence ;  and  having  for 
its  further  secondary  elements  certain  yet  undefined  relations 
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(constitutiiig  the  cognitions  of  size  and  form,  licreafter  to 
be  analyzed),  which  aro  also  conditionally  united  alike  witli 
the  primary  elements  and  the  other  secondary  elements. 

Such  being  the  constituents  of  the  perception,  the  ad  of 
pcrception  consists  in  the  classing  these  constituents,  each 
with  others  of  its  own  order.  As  shown  in  the  last  chapter, 
110  one  of  them  can  be  known  for  what  it  is,  without  being 
assimilated  to  the  before-known  ones  which  it  resemblos. 
And  from  the  classing  of  each  impression  with  like  remem- 
])cred  impressions,  each  relation  with  like  remembercd  rcla- 
tions,  and  eaoh  condition  with  like  remembered  conditions, 
rcsults  that  classing  of  the  object  in  its  totality  which  is 
ß^^nonymous  with  a  perception  of  it. 
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CHAPTBR  Xm. 

THE   PERCEPTION   OF   BODY   AS   PBESENTINO   STATIGAL 

ATTRIBUTES. 

§  326.  From  that  class  of  attributes  known  to  us  solely 
through  one  or  other  kind  of  objective  activity ;  and  from 
thafc  further  class  known  to  us  through  some  objective  re- 
activity  called  forth  by  a  subjective  activity ;  we  now  pass 
to  that  remaining  class  known  to  us  through  a  subjective 
activity  only. 

In  respect  of  its  space-attributes — ^Bulk,  Figure,  and 
Position — ^body  is  altogether  passive ;  and  the  perception  of 
them  is  whoUy  due  to  certain  mental  Operations,  ünlike  heat, 
sound,  odour,  &c.,  which  are  presented  to  consciousness  by 
no  acts  of  our  own,  but  often  in  spite  of  our  acts — ^unlike 
roughness,  softness,  pliability,  &c.,  of  which  we  become 
conscious  bj  the  union  of  our  own  acts  with  the  acts  of 
things;  extension  under  its  several  modes  is  cognizable 
through  a  wholly-intemal  co-ordination  of  impressions :  a 
process  in  which  the  extended  object  has  no  share.  Though 
the  data  through  which  its  extension  is  known,  are  suppUed 
by  the  object ;  yet,  as  those  data  are  not  the  extension,  and 
as  until  they  are  combined  in  thought  the  extension  is  un- 
known,  it  follows  that  extension  is  an  attribute  with  which 
body  does  not  impress  us,  but  which  we  discover  through 
certain  of  its  other  attributes.  To  an  uncritical  observeT} 
tho  visible  form  of  an  object  seems  as  much  thmst  upon  his 
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consciousness  by  the  object  itself^  as  its  colour  is.  Bafc  ou 
remembering  that  the  visible  form  is  revealed  to  him  only 
throngh  certain  modifications  of  light ;  that  these  modifica- 
tions  are  produced  not  by  the  form,  but  by  certain  occult  pro- 
perties  of  the  substance  having  the  form ;  and  that  if  the 
body  had  no  power  of  reacting  on  light,  the  form  would  be 
invisible  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  is  known  not  imme- 
diately  but  mediately.  When  it  is  further  remembered  that 
in  the  dark  the  shape  and  size  of  anything  are  knowable 
only  throngh  tactnal  and  mnscnlar  sensations  gained  by 
acts  of  exploration;  and  that  consciousness  of  the  shape 
and  size  depends  on  the  thinking  of  these  in  certain  rela- 
tions ;  it  will  no  longer  be  questioned  that  in  the  percep- 
tion  of  the  space-attributes,  the  object  is  wholly  passive 
while  the  subject  is  active. 

The  propriety  of  distinguishing  Bulk,  Pigure,  and  Posi- 
tion as  statical  attributes,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  In 
mechanics,  statics  and  dynamics  are  allied  to  one  another 
as  closely  as  the  circle  is  allied  to  the  ellipse,  into  which  it 
passes  by  insensible  steps ;  whereas  the  attributes  that  are 
here  classed  as  statical,  diflfer  wholly  and  irreconcilably  from 
those  classed  as  dynamical.  The  reply  is  that  the  terms  as 
now  used  are  to  be  understood,  not  in  the  mechanical  sense, 
but  in  a  more  general  sense.  Statical  attributes  are  those 
which  pertain  to  body  as  standing  or  existing.  Dynamical 
ones  are  those  which  pertain  to  it  as  acting.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  the  so-called  secondary  attributes  of  body, 
which,  as  we  find,  imply  its  activity,  are  rightly  termed 
dynamical ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  so-caUed  primary 
ones,  which,  as  implying  passivity,  are  their  antitheses,  may 
be  properly  distinguished  as  statical. 

§  327.  Whether  the  space-attributes  of  body  are  any  of 
them  knowable  through  the  eyes  alone,  has  been  a  disputed 
question.  That  our  perceptions  of  distance  are  not  origi- 
nally  yisual,  but  result  from  muscular  ezperiences,  which 
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vifioal  exporiences  serve  to  symbolizc^  is  admitted.  And 
that  at  least  one  ont  of  the  three  dimensions  of  body^ 
involving  as  it  does  the  idea  of  greater  or  less  remote- 
ness  from  ns^  can  be  known  only  through  muscnlar 
experiences^  mast  also  be  admitted.  Bat  onr  inability 
to  conceiye  of  colour  save  as  having  extension  of  two 
dimensions^  seems  to  iinply  tliat  superficial  magnitnde 
is^  to  a  certain  extent^  knowable  by  sight.  Thongh  it  is 
manifest  tliat  superficial  magnitnde  as  known  by  sight  is 
parely  relative — that  the  same  snrface^  according  as  it  is 
placed  close  to  the  eye  or  a  mile  oiT^  may  occnpy  the  whole 
field  of  view,  or  but  an  inappreciable  portion  of  it ;  yet  as, 
while  an  object  is  visible  at  all^  it  must  present  some  kngth 
and  broadth^  it  may  be  argucd  that  superficial  extenaon  in 
the  ahntracty  is  originally  perceivable  through  the  eyes,  as 
mach  as  colour  is.  This  conclusion  is  in  one  sense  trae  and 
in  another  sense  untrue.  The  relation  between  its  ontrath 
and  its  truth  will  be  best  seen  by  considering  first  a  criticism 
upon  it  and  thcn  the  reply. 

Along  with  the  conception  of  visible  superficial  extension 
thcre  goes  a  conception  of  distance.  Imagine  a  snrface  a 
foot  Square  to  be  placed  a  yard  from  the  eye,  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  vision ;  and  imagine  that  four  straight  lines 
are  drawn  from  its  angles  to  the  ccntre  of  tJie  eye.  Buppose 
now  that  a  surface  of  six  inchcs  square  be  interposed  at  half 
the  distance,  so  as  to  subtend  to  the  eye  the  same  apparent 
area ;  and  that  another  of  three  inches  square  be  interposed 
between  this  and  the  eye  in  the  same  manner ;  and  so  on 
continuously.  It  is  manifest  that  were  it  possible  to  repeat 
this  process  ad  infinitumy  the  area  subtended  by  the  four 
convorging  lincs  would  disappear  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  distance  from  the  point  of  convergence  disappearcd ; 
and  that  hcnce,  all  our  exporiences  conforming  as  they  must 
to  the  laws  of  convergent  rays,  we  can  have  no  conception 
of  a  visible  superficies  without  an  accompanying  concep- 
tion of  a  distance  between  that  superficies  and  the  sentient 
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surface.  Consequently,  if  distanco  is  not  concelved  ä  priori, 
area  is   not   conceived    ä  priori,  To    tliis    the 

reply  is,  that  there  can  l^e  no  such  series  of  diminish- 
mg  areas  sabtending  the  same  angnlar  space.  The 
argument  ignores  the  structure  of  the  eye;  and  supposes 
Vision  to  continue  under  conditions  that  must  abso- 
lutely  prevent  it.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  supposed 
diminishing  areas  will,  as  their  including  liries  converge, 
presently  come  in  contact  with  the  eye  itself ;  but  I  mean 
that  long  before  they  do  this,  the  assumed  diminution  of  the 
area  becomes  optically  impossible.  Though  successively 
diminishing  areas  sabtending  the  same  angnlar  space  may 
be  arranged  as  described  so  long  as  the  eye  is  not  approached 
too  closely,  yet  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  its  shortest  focal  ad- 
jnstment  is  passed,  this  no  longer  holds :  the  retinal  area 
occupied  by  the  image,  while  it  becomes  gradually  indefinite, 
enlarges  rather  than  diminishes.  And  when  we  thus  see 
that  both  the  size  of  the  eye  and  its  optica!  adjustments 
necessarily  enter  as  factors  into  the  perceptions  of  visual 
areas  and  distances,  it  becomes  manifest  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  conscionsness  of  visual  area  is  pre-determined 
by  the  inherited  structure ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  accompanying  sense  of  colour  is  so  pre-determined, 
but  to  some  extent — to  the  extent  that  the  visual  organ,  by 
its  own  size  and  Constitution,  fumishes  certain  limits  within 
which  the  space-interpretations  given  to  an  impression  of 
colour  must  eventually  fall. 

But  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  matter  will  be  obtained, 
if  we  consider  more  at  length  a  visual  impression  as  it  is 
received  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  System.  The  retina, 
«xamined  microscopically,  presents  a  tesselated  pavement 
made  up  of  minute  rods  and  cones  packed  side  by  side,  so 
that  their  ends  form  a  surface  on  which  the  optical  images 
are  received.  As  far  äs  can  be  made  out,  each  of  these 
rods  and  cones  is  supplied  by  a  separate  nerve-fibril ;  and 
is,  as  must  be  supposed,  capable  of  independent  Stimulation. 
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That  the  Joint  action  of  these  retinal  elements  may  be  tHe 
more  easily  comprehended^  let  as  snppose  an  analogons 
stmctnre  on  a  large  scale.  Imagine  tliat  an  immense 
nnmber  of  fingers  conid  be  packed  aide  by  side^  so  that 
their  ends  made  a  flat  surface ;  and  tbat  each  of  them  had 
a  separate  neryous  connexion  with  the  same  sensorium.  If 
anjthing  were  laid  on  tbo  flat  surface  formed  by  these  finger- 
ends,  an  impression  of  touch  would  be  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  them— a  number  great  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  thing.  And  if  two  things  successively  laid  on  them 
difiered  in  shape  as  well  as  in  size,  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ence  not  only  in  the  number  of  finger-ends  affected,  but 
also  in  the  kind  of  comhination,  What  would  be  the 
interpretation  of  any  impression  thus  produced,  while  as 
yet  no  experiences  had  been  accumulated  ?  Would  there 
be  any  idea  of  extension?  Certainly  not  a  developed 
idea,  though  there  would  be  the  crudo  material  of  an 
idea.  To  simplify  the  question,  let  the  first  object 

laid  upon  these  finger-ends  be  a  straight  stick ;  and  let  us 
name  the  two  finger-ends  on  which  its  extremes  lie,  A  and 
Z.  If  now  it  be  said  that  the  length  of  the  stick  will  be 
pcrceived,  it  is  implied  that  the  distance  between  A  and  Z 
is  already  known,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  pre- 
existent  idea  of  a  special  extension  :  which  is  absurd.  If  it 
bo  said  that  the  extension  is  implied  by  the  simultaneous 
excitation  of  B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  and  all  the  fingers  between  A 
and  Z,  the  difficulty  is  not  escaped ;  for  no  idea  of  exten« 
sion  can  arise  from  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  these, 
unless  there  is  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  positions, 
which  is  itself  a  knowledge  of  extension.  By  what  process 
then  can  the  length  of  the  stick  become  known  ?  It  can 
become  known  only  after  the  accumulation  of  certain  expe- 
riences, by  which  the  series  of  fingers  between  A  and  Z 
bccomes  known.  If  the  mass  of  fingers  admits  of  being 
moved  bodily,  as  the  retina  does;  and  if,  in  virtue  of 
its  movements,  something  now  touched  by  finger  A  is  noxt 
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touched  by  finger  B,  next  by  C,  and  so  on ;  and  if  these 
experiences  are  so  multiplied  by  motion  in  all  directions, 
that  between  the  toucliing  by  finger  A  and  by  any  other 
finger^  the  number  of  intermediate  toaches  that  will  be  feit 
is  known ;  then  the  distance  between  A  and  Z  can  be 
known — known,  that  is,  as  a  series  of  states  of  conscioos- 
ness  producjed  by  the  successive  touchings  of  the  inter- 
mediate fingers — a  series  of  states  comparable  with  any 
other  such  series,  and  capable  of  being  estimated  as  greater 
or  less.  And  when,  by  numberless  repetitions,  the  relation 
between  any  one  finger  and  each  of  the  others  is  established, 
and  can  be  represented  to  the  mind  as  a  series  of  a  certain 
length,  we  may  anderstand  how  a  stick  laid  on  the  surface 
so  as  at  the  same  moment  to  tonch  all  the  fingers  from  A 
to  Z  inclusive,  will  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  series  A 
to  Z — ^how  the  simuUaneous  excitation  of  the  entire  row  of 
fingers,  will  come  to  stand  for  its  serial  excitation — ^how 
thus,  objects  laid  on  the  surface  will  come  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  one  another  by  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
series  they  cover,  or  when  broad  as  well  as  long,  by  the 
groups  of  series  which  they  cover — and  how  by  habit  these 
simultaneous  excitations,  from  being  at  first  known  in- 
directly  by  translation  into  the  serial  ones,  will  come  to  be 
known  directly,  and  the  serial  ones  will  be  forgotten  :  just 
as  in  childhood  the  words  of  a  new  language,  at  first  under- 
stood  by  means  of  their  equivalents  in  the  mother  tongue, 
are  presently  understood  by  themselves ;  and  if  used  to  the 
oxclusion  of  the  mother  tongue,  lead  to  the  ultimate  loss  of 
it.  The  greatly-magnified  apparatus  here  described,  being 
reduced  to  its  original  shape — ^the  surface  of  finger-ends 
being  diminished  to  the  size  of  the  retina,  the  things  laid 
on  that  surface  being  understood  as  images  cast  on  the  retina, 
and  its  movements  in  contact  with  these  things  being  under- 
stood as  movements  of  the  retina  relatively  to  the  images 
— Bome  conception  will  be  formed  of  one  part  of  the 
process  by  which  our  ideas  of  visual  extension   are   de- 
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veloped.  But  now  a  very  well-gi'ounded  criticism 

demands  our  attention.  When  the  retina  is  thus  described 
as  made  np  of  closely-packed  units,  soparately  excitable 
because  connected  with  a  nervous  centre  by  separate  fibres ; 
and  when  it  is  argued  that  the  excitation  of  any  series  of 
these  comes  to  be  known  by  experienco  as  indicative  of  a 
certain  linear  extension ;  the  interpretation  is  in  great  mea- 
sore  contained  in  the  facts  assumed.  It  is  forgotten  that  in 
these  clustered  retinal  elements,  with  their  mnltitudinons 
separate  fibres  running  to  a  place  where  they  are  put  in 
relation  with  other  nervous  structures  which  receive  the 
special  impressions  from  special  motions  of  the  retina^  there 
pre-exist  the  appliances  through  which  such  equivalences 
are  to  be  established.  The  nervous  structures  con- 
cemed^  no  less  than  the  optical  and  muscular  structures^ 
are  already  in  great  measure  developed :  ceri»inly  all 
the  eflferent  and  afferent  fibres,  and  certainly  to  somo 
considerable  extent  the  central  plexuses  by  which  the 
Visual  impressions,  serial  and  simultaneous,  are  co-ordi- 
nated.  So  that  in  fact  the  correlations  and  equivalences 
Said  to  be  established  by  experience  between  special  retinal 
excitations  received  serially,  and  the  answering  retinal 
excitations  which,  when  received  simultaneously,  indicato 
certain  extensions,  are  lying  latent  in  the  structures  with 
which  the  explanation  sets  out.  All  that  can  be  reasonably 
inferred  is,  that  these  correlations  and  equivalences,  mainly 
pre-determined  by  the  structure  of  the  organism,  are  changed 
from  their  potential  to  their  actual  forms  by  the  experiences 
of  the  organism ;  and  further  that  while  the  experiences 
disclose  these  latent  connexions  between  certain  nervous 
actions  and  between  certain  correlative  states  of  conscious- 
ness,  they  further  the  development  of  the  structures  and 
determine  their  details — serving  at  the  same  time  to  give 
definiteness  to  their  actions  and  to  the  accompanying  per- 
ceptions.  To   thia   important   qualification  there 

must,  however,   be   added  an   equally-important   counter- 
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qualificatdon.  Thongli  the  ecqplanation  above  given  Ib 
inadequate  if  taken  as  applying  onlj  to  the  individual^ 
it  is  not  inadeqai^  if  taken  as  applying  to  the  immeasor- 
able  series  of  antecedent  individnals  snpposed  by  tlie 
hypothesis  of  Evolution.  On  referring  back  to  tbe  expo- 
sitions  contained  in  Part  V.^  it  will  become  manifest  that 
the  correlations  between  yisnal  impressions  and  extensions^ 
-established  little  by  little  and  inherited  with  continual 
«ccomnlations^  generation  after  generation^  admit  of  being 
inteipreted  in  the  way  described. 

This  anal3rBis^  however,  involved  as  it  is  even  in  its 
simplest  &rm^  and  mach  more  involved  as  it  is  ^en 
taken  with  the  quaüfications  jnst  incUcated^  carries  ns 
only  part  way  towards  a  Solution  of  onr  problem — ^the 
perception  of  body  as  presenting  statical  attributes. 
Those  motions  of  the  eye  required  to  bring  the  sentient 
•elements  of  the  retina  successively  in  contact  with  different 
parts  of  the  image^  being  ihemselves  known  to  conscious- 
ness,  become  components  of  the  perception.  So  too  do 
those  motions  required  to  prodnce  doe  oonvergence  of  the 
Visual  azes ;  and  those  further  motions  requived  to  adjust 
•each  eye  to  the  proper  focus.  Even  when  the  soveral  series 
of  states  of  consciouaness  thus  resulting^  have  been  com- 
bined  with  those  which  prooeed  from  the  retina  itself,  they 
cannot  give  that  developed  notion  of  extension  possessed  by 
adults^  until  motions  of  the  limbs  and  body  have  yielded 
those  experiences  throug^  wJiich  distances  are  measured ;  and 
these  are  impossible  without  those  accompanying  tactual 
experiences  that  g;ive  the  limits  to  distances.  To 

examine  in  detail  these  various  groups  of  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  cur  perception  of  visible  extension,  would 
take  up  more  pages  than  can  here  be  spared.  Nor  is  it 
needful  for  the  establishment  of  general  principles  that  they 
should  be  thus  examined.  The  foregoing  analysis  shows 
that,  leaving  out  of  view  other  requirements  (all  of  which 
involve  motion  and  the  a<)companying  states  of  conscious- 
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ness)^  HO  imago  cast  on  the  retina  can  bo  understood^  or 
eyen  distingaished  irom  another  Image  widely  different  in 
form^  until  relations  Iiave  been  establisbed  between  the 
separate  sensitive  agents  of  wbicli  the  retina  is  constmcted ; 
that  no  relation  between  any  two  such  agents  can  be  known 
otherwise  than  through  the  series  of  sensations  given  by  the 
intervening  agents ;  that  sach  series  of  sensations  can  be 
obtained  only  by  motion  of  the  retina ;  and  that  thns  the 
primitive  element  out  of  which  our  ideas  of  visible  extension 
are  evolved,  is  a  Cognition  of  the  relative  positions  of  two 
states  of  conscionsness  in  some  series  of  such  states  con- 
sequent  upon  a  subjeetive  motion.  Not  that  such 

relation  between  successive  states  of  conscionsness  gives  in 
itself  any  idea  of  extension.  We  have  seen  that  a  set  of 
retinal  Clements  may  be  excited  simultaneously^  as  well  as 
serially ;  that  so,  a  quasi-single  state  of  conscionsness  be- 
comes  the  eqnivalent  of  a  series  of  states ;  that  a  relation 
between  what  we  call  coexisteiit  positions  thus  represents  a 
relation  of  successive  positions  ;  that  this  symbolic  relation 
being  far  briefer,  is  habitually  thought  of  in  place  of  that 
which  it  symbolizes  ;  and  that,  by  the  continued  nse  of  such 
Symbols  and  the  nnion  of  them  into  more  complex  ones,  are 
generated  our  ideas  of  visible  extension — ^ideas  which,  like 
those  of  the  algebraist  working  out  an  equation,  are  whoUy 
unlike  the  ideas  symbolized,  and  which  yet,  like  his,  occupy 
the  mind  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ideas  symbolized. 

The  fact,  however,  which  it  now  more  particularly  behores 
US  to  remember,  is,  that  underlying  all  cognitions  of  visible 
extension,  is  the  Cognition  of  relative  position  among  the 
states  of  conscionsness  accompanying  motion. 

§  328.  From  tho  Visual  perception  of  body  as  presenting 
statical  attributes,  we  pass  to  the  tactual  perception  of  it— 
to  such  perception  of  Form,  Size,  and  Position,  as  a  blind 
mau  lias.  Atid  boforo  dcaling  with  this  perception  in  its 
t^^tality,  lot  UM  look  ut  its  components:   considering  these 
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firsb  as  knowu  to  us^  and  then  in  our  mode  of  knowing 
them. 

It  is  an  ancientlj-established  doctrine  that  Form  or 
Figore^  wUch  wo  may  call  the  most  complex  mode  of  ex- 
tension^  is  resolvable  into  relative  magnitude  of  parts.  An 
equilateral  triangle  is  one  of  which  the  three  sides  are  alike 
in  their  lengths.  An  ellipse  is  a  sjmmetrieal  closed  curve,  of 
which  the  transverse  and  conjngate  diameters  are  the  one 
greater  than  the  other.  A  cube  is  a  solid  having  all  its 
surfaces  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  all  its  angles  of  the 
same  magnitude.  A  cone  is  a  solide  successive  sections  of 
which^  made  at  right  angles  to  the  axis^  are  circles  regularly 
decreasing  in  magnitude  as  we  progress  from  base  to  apex. 
Any  object  described  as  narrow^  has  a  breadth  of  small 
magnitude  compared  with  its  length.  A  symmetrical  figure 
is  one  in  which  the  homologous  parts  on  opposite  sides  are 
equal  in  magnitude.  Moreover^  an  alteration  in  the  form  of 
anything^  is  an  alteration  in  the  comparative  sizes  of  somo 
of  its  parts — a  change  in  the  relations  of  magnitude  sub- 
sisting  between  them  and  the  other  parts.  Hence^  form 
being  resolvable  into  relations  of  magnitude^  we  may  go 
on  to  analyze  that  out  of  which  these  relations  arise — 
magnitude  itself. 

On  passing  from  a  mode  of  extension  which  consists  in 
relations  of  magnitude,  to  consider  magnitude  itself,  it 
would  seem  that  relativity  is  no  longer  involved ;  but  this 
is  not  really  the  case.  Of  absolute  magnitude  we  can 
frame  no  conception.  All  magnitudes  as  known  to  us  are 
thought  of  as  equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than,  certain 
other  magnitudes.  In  speaking  of  a  house  as  large,  we 
mean  large  in  comparison  with  other  houses ;  in  calling  a 
man  short,  we  mean  short  in  comparison  with  most  men ; 
in  describing  Mercury  as  small  and  a  certain  pin's  head  aa 
big,  we  mean  in  comparison  with  planets  and  pins'  heads 
i*espectively.  And  further  we  can  have  no  general  notion  of 
magnitude  save   one  constructed  out  of  the  magnitudes 
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given  to  us  in  cxperience,  and  therefore,  thought  of  in  rela* 
tion  to  tliem.  In  what,  then,  consists  the  difference  betweexL 
figure  and  size  as  known  to  us  ?  Simply  in  this : — When 
thinking  of  a  thing's  figure,  we  think  of  the  relations  of 
magnitude  which  its  constituent  parts  bear  to  one  another  ; 
but  when  thinking  of  its  size,  we  think  of  the  rela- 
tion  of  magnitude  which  it,  as  a  wholc,  bears  to  other- 
wholes.  Still  there  remains  the  question — ^What 

is  a  magnitude  considered  analytically  ?  The  reply  is — It 
consists  of  relations  of  position.  When  we  conceive  any- 
thing  as  having  a  certain  bulk,  we  conceive  its  opposite 
Hmiting  surfaces  as  more  or  less  removed  from  each  other  ;. 
that  is — as  related  in  position.  When  we  think  of  a  parti- 
cular  area,  we  think  of  a  surface  having  boundary  linea 
Standing  to  one  another  in  specific  degrees  of  remoteness  ; 
that  is — as  related  in  position.  When  we  imagine  a  line  of 
definite  length,  we  imagine  its  termini  as  occupying  places 
in  Space  having  some  positive  distanco  from  each  other  ; 
that  is — as  related  in  position.  A  solid  is  decomposable 
into  planes ;  a  plane  into  lines ;  lines  into  points ;  and  as 
adjacent  points  cannot  be  conceived  as  distinct  trom  each 
other,  without  being  conceived  as  having  relative  positions^ 
it  foUows  that  cvery  Cognition  of  magnitude  is  a  Cognition 
of  relations  of  position,  which  are  presented  to  consciousness 
as  like  or  unlike  other  relations  of  position. 

This  analysis  brings  us  to  the  remaining  space-attribute 
of  body — Position.  Like  Magnitude,  Position  cannot  be 
known  absolutely ;  it  can  be  known  only  relatively.  The 
position  of  a  thing  is  inconceivable,  save  by  thinking  of  that 
thing  as  at  some  distance  from  one  or  more  other  things. 
Imagine  a  solitary  point  A,  in  space  which  has  no  assignable 
bounds ;  and  suppose  it  possible  for  that  point  to  be  known 
by  a  being  having  no  locality.  What  can  be  predicated  rc- 
specting  its  place  f  Absolutely  nothing.  Imagine  another 
point  B^  to  be.added.  ^Vhat  can  now  be  predicated  respect« 
ing  the  two  ?     Still  uothing.    Neither  point  having  any 
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attrihute  save  position,  the  two  are  not  comparable  in 
themselves ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  of  their  relative  Posi- 
tion from  lack  of  anything  with  which  to  compare  it.  The 
distance  between  tbem  may  be  either  infinite  or  infinitesimal, 
according  to  the  measure  naod ;  and  as,  by  tlie  hypothesis, 
there  exists  no  measnre — as  space  contains  nothing  save 
these  two  points,  the  distance  between  them  is  nnthinkable. 
Bat  suppose  that  a  third  point  C,  is  added.  Immediately  it 
becomes  possible  to  frame  a  proposition  respecting  the  posi- 
tions  of  the  three.  The  two  distances  A  to  B,  and  A  to  C, 
serve  as  measures  to  each  other.  The  space  between  A  and 
B  may  be  compared  with  the  space  between  A  and  C  ;  and 
the  relation  of  position  in  which  A  Stands  to  B,  is  thinkable 
as  like  or  unlike  the  relation  in  which  A  Stands  to  C.  Posi- 
tion, then,  is  not  an  attribute  of  body  in  itself,  bnt  only  in 
its  connexion  with  the  other  Contents  of  the  nniverse. 

Eelations  of  position  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which 
subsist  between  subject  and  object ;  and  those  which  sub- 
sist  between  either  different  objects,  or  diSerent  parts  of 
the  same  object.  Of  these  the  last  are  resolvable  into  the 
first.  On  remembcring  that  in  the  dark  a  man  can  discover 
the  relative  positions  of  two  objects  only  by  touching  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  so  inferring  their  relative 
positions  from  his  own  position  towards  each ;  and  on 
remembering  that  by  vision  no  knowledge  of  their  relative 
positions  can  be  reached  save  throngh  a  perception  of  the 
distance  of  each  from  the  eye ;  it  becomes  clear  that  ulti- 
raately,  all  relative  positions  may  be  decomposed  into  rela- 
tive positions  of  subject  and  object. 

These  conclusions — that  Figure  is  resolvable  into  relative 
magnitudes ;  that  Magnitude  is  resolvable  into  relative  posi- 
tions ;  and  that  all  relative  positions  may  finally  be  redaced 
to  positions  of  subject  and  object — will  be  fuUy  confirmed 
on  considering  the  process  by  which  the  space-attributes  of 
body  become  known  to  a  blind  man.  He  puts  out  his 
hand,  and  touching  something,  thereby  leams  its  position 
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with  respect  to  himself.  Ho  puts  out  his  other  hand^  and 
meeting  no  resifitance  above^  or  on  one  side  of^  the  posi- 
tion  already  found^  gains  some  negative  knowledge  of  the 
thing's  magnitude — ^a  knowledge  wliich  three  or  four 
touches  on  diflferent  sides  of  it  serve  to  ronder  positive. 
And  then,  by  moving  his  hands  over  its  sorface^  he  acquires 
a  notion  of  its  figiire.  What^  then^  are  the  elements  out  of 
which,  by  synthesis,  his  perceptions  of  magnitude  and  figuro 
are  framed  ?  He  has  received  nothing  but  simultaneous  and 
successive  touches.  Each  touch  established  a  relation  of 
Position  between  himself  and  the  point  touched.  And  all 
he  can  know  respecting  magnitude  and  figure — ^that  is, 
respecting  the  relative  positions  of  these  points  to  one 
another — ^is  necessarily  known  through  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  which  they  severally  stand  to  himself. 

Our  perceptions  of  all  the  space-attributes  of  body,  being 
thus  decomposable  into  perceptions  of  positions  like  that 
gained  by  a  single  act  of  touch,  we  havo  next  to  inquire 
what  is  contained  in  a  perception  of  this  kind.  Obviously 
to  perceive  the  position  of  anything  touched,  is  to  perceive 
the  Position  of  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  Sensation 
of  touch  arises.  Whence  it  follows  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  positions  of  objects,  is  built  upon  our  knowledge  of  tho 
positions  of  our  members  towards  one  another — ^knowledge 
both  of  thcir  fixed  relations,  and  of  those  temporary  rela- 
tions  they  are  placed  in  by  every  change  of  muscular  adjust^ 
ment.  That  this  knowledge  is  gained  by  bringing  each 
part  in  contact  with  the  others  and  moving  the  parts  over 
one  another  in  all  possible  ways ;  and  that  the  motions  as 
well  as  the  touches  involved  in  these  mutual  explorations, 
are  known  by  their  reactions  upon  consciousness ;  are  pro- 
positions  that  scarcely  need  stating.  But  it  is  manifesüj 
impossible  to  carry  the  analysis  further  without  analyzing 
our  perception  of  motion.  Relative  position  and  motiou 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  experience.  We  can  neither  con- 
ceive  motion  without  conceiving  relative  position,  nor  dis- 
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Cover  relative  position  without  motion.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  be  content  with  the  eonclusion  that, 
whether  Visual  or  tactual,  the  perception  of  every  statical 
attribute  of  body  is  resolvable  into  perceptions  of  relative 
Position  which  are  gained  through  motion. 

§  329.  Before  defining  in  its  totality  the  perception  of 
body  as  presenting  statical  attributes,  it  is  needfiil  to  remark 
that  the  resisting  positions  which,  as  co-ordinated  in  thought, 
constitute  the  consciousness  of  Magnitude  or  of  Figure,  must 
be  aggregated — must  be  continuous  with  an  assemblage  of 
intermediate  resisting  positions.  If  they  are  discontinuous— 
if  they  are  separated  by  positions  that  do  not  resist,  we  have 
a  perception  not  of  the  space-attributes  of  one  body,  but  of 
the  space-attributes  of  two  or  more. 

Premising  this,  and  omitting  as  doubly  mediate  our  visual 
perceptions,  we  may  say  that  the  perception  of  body  as 
presenting  statical  attributes,  is  a  composite  state  of  con- 
sciousness, having  for  its  primary  Clements  the  indefinite 
impressions  of  resistance  and  extension,  unconditionally 
nnited  with  each  other  and  with  the  subject  in  relations  of 
coincidence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space ;  and  having  for 
its  secondary  Clements  sundry  definite  impressions  of  resist- 
ances,  variously  united  with  each  other  in  relations  of 
simultaneity  and  sequence  that  are  severally  conditional 
on  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  acts  of  the  subject,  and 
all  of  them  conditionally  united  with  the  primary  elementa 
by  relations  of  sequence. 

To  which  there  is  only  to  add,  as  before,  that  these  being 
the  materiah  of  the  perception,  the  process  of  perception 
consists  in  the  unconscious  classing  of  these  impressions, 
relations,  and  conditions,  with  the  like  before-known  ones. 


CHAPTEB   XIV. 

THE   PERCEPTION    OF   SPAOE. 

§  330.  In  the  last  cliapter^  mach  has  been  taciÜj  asserted 
respecting  our  perception  of  Space.  The  consideration  of 
occupied  space  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  consideration 
of  unoccupLed  space.  The  two  beiug  distingnished  as  re- 
sistant  extension  and  non-resistant  extension^  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  of  either  without  virtually  treating  of  both.  Sab- 
stantially,  therefore,  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are  now  to 
enter  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  one  just  concluded. 
Before  commencing  it,  something  must  be  said  in  answer  to 
those  who,  holdiug  with  Kaut  that  Space  is  a  form  which 
belongs  to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  objecto  consider  all 
attempts  to  analyze  our  consciousness  of  it  as  absurd. 

Among  these,  is  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  who  says  that 
"  it  is  truly  an  idle  problem  to  attempt  imagining  the  stepa 
by  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  notion 
of  extension ;  when  in  fact  we  are  unable  to  imagine  to  our- 
selves  the  possibility  of  that  notion  not  being  always  in  oup 
possession.*^ 

On  this  proposition  tho  first  comment  to  be  made  is  that 
a  philosopher,  dealing  with  questions  of  so  subtle  a  kind^ 
becomes  a  doubtftil  guido  when  he  hampers  tho  statement  of 
his  doctrino  by  a  phrase  which  seems  to  mean  something 
but  really  means  nothing;  as  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
passage  I  have  quoted.     Tlie  entire  fact  to  which  Sir  W. 
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fiamilton  refers  is  this  : — I  am  conscious  of  space.  I  seek 
to  expel  tlie  consciousness  of  space  and  fall.  I  try  to  recall 
a  time  wlien  I  had  not  the  consciousness  of  space  and  cannot 
do  so.  And  I  express  the  resolt  of  these  attempts  hj  saying 
tliat  I  cannot  imagine  myself  as  not  having  the  consciousness 
of  space.  But  now^  (supposing  even  that  this  Statement  is 
admissible  without  reservation^  which  it  is  not)  to  say  that  I 
cannot  imagine  the  ''  possibiHty  "  of  ever  having  been 
without  this  consciousness,  is  to  use  words  which  Le  no 
answering  thoughts.  K  I  cannot  now  get  rid  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  space,  and  (which  is  tacitly  implied)  cannot 
think  of  any  past  experiences  free  from  that  consciousness ; 
I  am  thereby  debarred  from  predicating  to  myself  anything 
about  the  '^possibility*^  or  impossibility  of  ever  having  been 
without  the  consciousness.  For  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
the  absence  is  really  to  imagine  the  absence  itself.  If  I  use 
words  not  idly  as  mere  Symbols,  but  for  their  proper  purpose 
of  indicating  certain  states  of  my  mind,  then,  when  I  say 
that  I  can  think  of  a  thing  as  possible,  I  mean  that  it  Hes 
within  the  power  of  my  representative  faculty  to  put  together 
in  thought  the  terms  of  the  proposition.  And  therefore  if 
I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  or  impossible  to  think  of  myself 
as  having  ever  been  without  the  notion  of  space,  I  imply 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  my  representative  faculty  to 
associate  or  dissociate  the  two  terms  of  the  proposition,  seif 
and  Space.  But  if  I  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  expel  this  consciousness,  I  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  representative  faculty  to 
associate  or  dissociate  the  terms  of  the  proposition;  and  that 
thereforo  all  question  about  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  imagining  any  other  State  is  excluded. 

But  now,  granting  for  argument's  sake  aQ  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  the  power  to  allege,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  ourselves  as  ever  having  been  without  the  notion 
of  extension,  it  does  not  foUow  either  that  extension  is  a 
form  of  intuition,  or  that  we  are  disabled  from  analyzing  tho 

N  2 
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notion  we  have  of  it.  Those  who  bare  followed  the  line  of 
argament  running  through  Parts  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  and  more 
especially  those  who  remember  the  Contents  of  §§  208, 
237 — 247,  will  see  that  our  inability  to  banish  from  our  minds 
the  idea  of  space  is  readily  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ex- 
perience-hypothesis.  If  space  be  an  universal  form  of  the 
non-ego,  it  must  produce  some  correspondiDg  universal  form 
in  the  ego — a  form  which,  as  being  the  constant  element  of 
all  impressions  presented  in  experience,  and  therefore  of  all 
impressions  represented  in  thought,  is  independent  of  every 
particular  impression ;  and  consequently  remains  when  every 
particular  impression  is,  as  far  as  possible,  banished.  And 
then,  to  the  argament  that  whether  extension  is  a  form  of 
Intuition  or  not,  our  inability  to  conceive  ourselves  as  ever 
having  been  without  it,  disables  us  from  analyzing  it, 
I  reply,  that  whilo  we  may  be  disabled  from  analyzing  it 
directly  we  may  remain  able  to  analyze  it  indirectly. 
Though  examination  of  mental  processes  subjectively  may 
not  disclose  any  anterior  Clements  out  of  which  to  construct 
the  consciousness  of  space  ;  yet,  by  examining  mental  pro- 
cesses objectively,  we  may  gain  the  means  of  conceiving  how 
our  own  consciousDOBS  of  space  was  constructed.  As  we 
leam  vicariously  that  our  eyes  make  visible  movements  when 
we  glance  from  one  thing  to  another,  though  we  can  never 
see  our  own  eyes  move ;  so  we  may  leam  vicariously  how 
space  has  become  a  form  of  thought,  even  admitting  that  we 
cannot  conceive  our  consciousness  as  remaining  in  the 
absence  of  this  form. 

But  what  is  here  granted  for  argument's  sake  may  be 
rightly  denied.  This  alleged  inability  to  conceive  of  con- 
sciousness as  existing  without  the  notion  of  extension,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  admit.  I  find  it  quite  possible  to  think  of 
myself  as  having  possessed  states  of  consciousness  not 
involving  any  notion  of  extension — quite  possible  to 
imagine  trains  of  thought  in  which  space  is  not  implied* 
It  is  a  vice  of  the  older  psychology,  and  of  the  Ksöitian 
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psychology  incladed^  that  it  habitually  deals  only  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  adult :  ignoring  the  obvious  fact  that 
tho  developed  apparatus  of  thought  possessed  by  the  adult 
is  not  possessed  by  the  Infant^  but  is  slowly  evolved ;  and 
ignoring  the  further  fact  that  associations  unquestionably 
established  and  Consolidated  by  experience,  are  so  carried  by 
US  into  all  our  thinkings  that  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of 
attributing  to  the  undeveloped  mind  ideas  which  only  the 
developed  mind  possesses«  It  is  a  further  vice  of  the 
Kantian  psychology  in  its  exposition  of  this  hypothesis 
respecting  forms  of  intuition^  that,  instead  of  citing  in 
proof  intuitions  of  all  Orders,  it  cites  intuitions  of  those 
Orders  only  with  which  the  consciousness  of  space  is  most 
directly  connected  in  experience.  If  we  refuse  thus  to 
limit  the  inquiry — ^if  passing  over  the  sensations  gained 
through  touch  and  vision,  we  contemplate  certain  others ; 
and  if  we  figure  ourselves  as  devoid  of  certain  perceptions 
that  are  hiown  to  be  acquired ;  it  at  once  becomes  easy  to 
conceive  ourselves  as  having  thoughts  that  do  not  imply 
Space. 

Kemembering  that,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself  ex- 
presses  it,  "  we  are  never  aware  even  of  the  existence  of  our 
organism,  except  as  it  is  somehow  aflfected  j "  let  us  suppose 
a  human  being  absolutely  without  experience,  and  there- 
fore,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  his  own  body.  It  is  admitted 
by  Kant  that  space  being  but  Vkform  of  intuition  cannot  exist 
before  intuition — cannot  be  known  in  itself  antecedently  to 
experience,  but  that  it  is  disclosed  in  the  act  of  receiving 
experiences.  His  doctrine  is  that  the  matter  of  perception 
being  given  by  the  non-ego,  and  the  form  by  the  ego^  the 
form  and  the  matter  come  into  consciousness  simultaneously. 
In  the  supposed  case,  therefore,  there  is  yet  no  notion  of 
space.  Let  the  first  impressions  received  be  those 

of  sound.  No  one  will  allege  that  sound,  as  an  afifection  of 
consciousness,  has  any  space-attributes.  And  even  those 
who  have  little  considered  such  questions  will  admit  that 
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onr  knowledge  of  soond  as  Coming  from  Uns  or  tliat  point 
in  space^  is  a  knowledge  gained  by  experience — ^is  a  know- 
ledge not  given  along  witt  the  sound  but  inferred  from  cer- 
tain  modifieations  of  the  sonnd.  When  being  deluded  by 
a  ventriloquiflt  and  led  to  draw  wrong  inferences,  or  when, 
respecting  the  whereabouts  of  a  humming  gnat  at  night  we 
can  draw  no  inference,  we  get  clear  proof  that  primarily  sonnd 
is  known  only  as  pore  Sensation.  Further,  let  it 

be  observed  that  the  Sensation  of  sonnd  is  of  a  kind  whioh 
does  not  in  itself  make  us  ^^  aware  of  the  existence  of  onr 
organism,  as  somehow  affected/'  Only  by  experience  de 
we  leam  that  we  hear  through  the  ears.  Anditory  imprea- 
cdons  are  so  indistinctly  localized  that^  in  spit&  of  their  asso- 
ciations,  most  adults  even  will  perceiye  that  in  the  absence 
of  acquired  knowledge  they  would  not  know  whereabouts 
in  the  body  they  were  sentient.  Hence,  in  the  sup- 
posed  State  of  nascent  intelligence^  sensations  of  sound^  not 
having  in  themselyes  any  space-implications,  and  not  in 
themselves  disclosing  any  part  of  the  organism  as  affected^ 
would  be  nothing  more  than  simple  afiFections  of  con- 
sciousness,  which  would  admit  of  being  remembered 
and  compared  without  any  notion  of  extension  being 
involved.  Having    duly   contemplated   the    case 

thus  objectively  presented,  any  one  ordinarily  endowed 
with  imagination,  will,  I  think,  by  closing  his  eyes,  ar- 
ranging  his  body  so  as  to  give  as  few  disturbing  sensations 
as  possible,  and  banishing  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
all  remembrance  of  surrounding  things,  be  able  to  conceive 
a  State  in  which  a  varied  series  of  sounds  known  as  severally 
like  and  unlike,  and  thought  of  solely  in  respect  to  therr 
mutual  relations,  would  be  the  entire  Contents  of  conscions* 
ness. 

With  such  further  reasons  for  holding  that  Space,  con- 
Bidered  as  subjective,  is  derived  by  accumulated  and  Con- 
solidated experiences  from  Space  considered  as  objective, 
we   may  be  encouragcd  to  continue  that  analysis  of  onr 
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perception  of   it  coUaterally  entered    upon    in    the    last 
chapter. 

§  331.  Let  US  Start  afresh  from  the  conclusions  tliere 
reached.  They  were  that,  whether  visoal  or  taetual,  every 
perception  of  the  space-attributes  of  body  is  decomposable 
into  perceptions  of  relative  position ;  that  all  perception  s  of 
relative  position  are  decomposable  into  perceptions  of  the 
relative  position  of  subject  and  object;  and  tbat  these  re- 
lations  of  position  are  knowable  only  through  motion.  Such 
being  now  our  data^  the  first  question  that  arises  is — ^How, 
through  experiences  of  occupied  extension,  or  body,  can  we 
ever  gain  the  notion  of  unoccupied  extension,  or  space  ? 
How,  from  the  perception  of  a  relation  between  resistant 
positions,  do  we  progress  to  the  perception  of  a  relation 
between  non-resistant  positions  ?  K  all  the  space-attributes 
of  body  are  resolvable  into  relations  of  position  between 
subject  and  object,  disclosed  in  the  act  of  touch — ^if, 
originally,  relative  position  is  only  thus  knowable — if, 
therefore,  position  is,  to  the  nascent  intelligence,  incogniz- 
able  except  as  the  position  of  something  that  produces  an 
Impression  on  the  organism ;  how  is  it  possible  for  the  idea 
of  position  ever  to  be  dissociated  from  thät  of  body  ? 

This  problem,  difficult  of  Solution  as  it  appears,  is  really  a 
-very  easy  one.  If,  after  some  particular  motion  of  a  limb 
there  invariably  came  a  Sensation  of  softnessj  after  some 
other,  one  of  roughness ;  after  some  other,  one  of  hardness— 
or  if,  after  those  movements  of  the  eye  needed  for  some 
special  act  of  vision,  there  always  came  a  Sensation  of  red- 
ness ;  after  some  others,  a  Sensation  of  blueness ;  and  so  on 
— it  is  manifest  that,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion,  there  would  be  established  constant  relations  between 
such  motions  and  such  sensations.  If  positions  were  con- 
eeived  at  all,  they  would  be  conceived  as  invariably  oc- 
cupied by  things  producing  special  impressions;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  dissociate  the  positions  from  the 
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things.  Bat  as  we  fiad  that  a  certain  movement  of  tha- 
hand  which  once  brought  it  in  contact  with  something  hot,. 
now  brings  it  in  contact  with  sometbing  sbarp^  and  now 
with  notbing  at  all ;  and  as  we  find  tbat  a  certain  movement 
of  tbe  eye  wbicb  once  was  foUowed  by  tbe  sigbt  of  a  black 
object,  is  now  followed  by  tbe  sigbt  of  a  wbite  object,  and 
now  by  tbe  sigbt' of  no  object ;  it  results  tbat  tbe  idea  of  tbe 
particnlar  position  accompanying  eacb  one  of  tbese  move- 
ments^  is^  by  accumulated  experiences^  dissociated  firom 
objects  and  impressions.  It  results,  too^  tbat  as  tbere  are 
endless  sucb  movements^  tbere  come  to  be  endless  such 
positions  conceived  as  existing  apart  from  body.  And  it 
results^  furtber^  tbat  as  in  tbe  first  and  in  every  subsequent 
act  of  perception,  eacb  position  is  known  as  coexistent  with 
tbe  subjcct,  tbere  arises  a  consciousness  of  countless  such 
coexistent  positions ;  tbat  is — of  Space.  Tbis  is  not  offered 
as  an  ultimate  interpretation ;  for^  as  before  admitted^  tbe 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  our  notion  of  relati7e  position. 
All  tbat  is  bere  attempted  is^  partially  to  explain  bow^  from 
tbat  primitive  notion,  our  consciousness  of  Space  in  its 
totality  is  built  up. 

Carrying  witb  us  tbis  idea,  calling  to  mind  tbe  structure 
of  tbe  retina  as  described  in  tbe  last  cbapter^  and  remember- 
ing  tbe  mode  in  wbicb  tbe  relations  among  its  Clements  are 
establisbed,  it  will,  I  tbink,  become  possible  to  conceive  bow 
tbat  wonderful  perception  we  bave  of  visible  space  is  gene- 
rated.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  sigbt  tbat  it  makes  us  partially 
conscious  of  many  tbings  at  once.  On  now  raising  my 
bead,  I  take  in  at  a  glance,  desk^  papers,  table,  books^ 
cbairs,  walls,  carpet,  window,  and  sundry  objects  outside  :. 
all  of  tbem  simultaneously  impressing  me  witb  various 
details  of  colour,  suggesting  surfiace  and  structure.  True,  I 
am  not  cqually  conscious  of  all  tbese  tbings  at  tbe  same 
time.  I  find  tbat  some  one  object  at  wbicb  I  am  looking- 
is  more  distinctly  present  to  my  mind  tban  any  otber^  and 
tbat  tbe  one  point  in  tbis  object  on  wbicb  tbe  visual  axes 
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converge  ia  more  vividly  perceived  tlian  the  rest.  In  fact, 
I  have  a  perfect  perception  of  scarcely  more  than  an  infinite- 
simal portion  of  the  whole  visual  area.  Nevertlicless,  even 
while  concentrating  my  attention  on  this  infinitesimal  por- 
tion, I  am  in  some  dogree  aware  of  the  whole.  My  complete 
conscionsness  of  a  particular  letter  on  the  back  of  a  book, 
does  not  exclude  a  conscionsness  tliat  there  are  accom- 
panying  letters— does  not  exclude  a  conscionsness  of  the 
book — does  not  exclude  a  conscionsness  of  the  table  on 
which  the  book  lies — ^nay,  does  not  evcn  exclude  a  con- 
scionsness of  the  wall  against  which  the  table  Stands.  All 
these  things  are  present  to  me  in  dififerent  degrees  of  inten- 
sity — degrees  that  become  less,  partly  in  proportion  as  the 
things  are  unobtrusive  in  colour  and  size,  and  partly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  visual  field. 
Not  that  these  many  surrounding  things  are  definitely 
known  as  such  or  such ;  for,  while  keeping  my  eyes  fiLsed  on 
one  objecto  I  cannot  make  that  assertory  judgment  respect- 
ing  any  adjacent  object  which  a  real  Cognition  of  it  implies, 
without  becoming,  for  the  moment,  imperfectly  conscious 
of  the  object  on  which  my  eyes  are  fixed.  But  not- 
withstanding  all  this,  it  remains  true  that  these  various 
objects  are  in  some  sense  present  to  my  mind — are  in- 
cipiently  perceived — ^are  severally  tending  to  fill  the  con- 
scionsness— are  each  of  them  partially  exciting  the  mental 
States  that  would  arise  were  it  to  be  distinctly  perceived. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  faculty  of  sight  (to  which  there 
is  nothing  analogous  in  the  faculties  of  taste  and  smell ; 
which,  in  the  faculty  of  hearing,  is  vaguely  represented  by 
our  appreciation  of  harmony ;  and  which  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly paralleled  in  the  tactual  faculty  by  the  ability  we 
have  to  discem  irregularities  in  a  surface  on  which  the 
hand  is  laid)  is  clearly  due  to  the  structure  of  the  retina. 
Consisting  of  multitudinous  sensitive  Clements  each  capable 
of  independent  Stimulation,  it  results  that  when  an  image  is 
received  by  the  retina,  each  of  those  sensitive  Clements  oo 
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which  tho  varioiisly-modified  rays  of  light  fall,  is  thrown 
into  a  State  of  greater  or  less  excitement.  Each  of  them^ 
as  it  were,  touches  some  particular  part  of  the  image ;  and 
sends  inwards  to  the  central  nervous  System  the  impression 
produced  by  tho  toiich.  But  now  observe  that,  as  before 
explained,  each  retinal  dement  has  come  to  havo  a  known 
relation  to  every  one  of  those  around  it — ^a  relation  snch 
that  their  synchronous  excitation  serves  to  represent  their 
serial  excitation.  Lest  this  symbolism  should  not  have 
been  fully  nnderstood,  I  will  endeavour  further  to  elucidate 
it.  Snppose  a  minute  dot  to  be  looked  at — a  dot 

so  small  that  its  image,  cast  on  the  retina,  Covers  only  one 
of  these  sensitive  Clements,  A.  •  Now  suppose  the  eye  to  be 
so  slightly  moved  that  the  image  of  this  dot  falls  on  the 
adjacent  dement  B.  What  results  ?  Two  slight  changes 
of  consciousness  :  the  one  proceeding  from  the  new  retinal 
element  affected ;  the  other  from  the  muscles  producing  the 
motion.  Let  there  be  another  motion,  such  as  will  transfer 
the  image  of  the  dot  to  the  next  element  C.  Two  other 
changes  of  consciousness  result.  And  so  on  continnously : 
the  consequence  being  that  the  relative  positions  in  con- 
sciousness of  A  and  B,  A  and  C,  A  and  D,  A  and  B,  &c., 
are  known  by  the  number  of  intervening  states.  Imagine 
now  that  instead  of  these  small  motions  separately  made^ 
the  eye  is  moved  with  ordinary  rapidity ;  so  that  the  image 
of  the  dot  sweeps  over  the  whole  series  A  to  Z  in  an  ex- 
tremely  short  time.  What  results  ?  It  is  a  familiär  fact 
that  all  impressions  on  the  senses,  and  visual  ones  amongf 
the  number,  continue  for  a  certain  brief  period  afier  they 
are  made.  Hence,  when  the  retinal  dements  forming  the 
series  A  to  Z  are  excited  in  rapid  succession,  the  excitation 
of  Z  commences  before  that  of  A  has  ceased;  and  for  a 
moment  the  whole  series  A  to  Z  remains  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement together.  This  being  understood^  suppose  the 
eye  is  tumed  upon  a  line  of  such  length  that  its  image 
Covers  the  whole  series  A  to  Z.     What  results  ?     There  ia 
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a  simnltaneous  excitation  of  the  series  A  to  Z,  diSering 
from  the  last  in  this ;  that  it  is  persistent^  and  tbat  it  is 
unacconipanied  by  sensations  of  motion.  But  does  it  not 
follow  from  the  known  laws  of  association,  tliat  as  the 
simnltaneous  excitation  is  common  to  both  cases,  it  will,  in 
the  last  case,  tend  to  aronse  in  consciousness  that  series  of 
States  which  accompanied  it  in  the  first  ?  Will  it  not  tend 
to  consolidate  the  entire  series  of  such  states  into  one  state  ? 
and  will  it  not  thus  come  to  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  such 
series  ?  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  of  it.  And  if 
not,  then  we  may  see  how  an  excitement  of  consciousness 
by  the  coexistent  positions  constituting  a  line,  serves  as  the 
representative  of  that  serial  excitement  of  it  which  accom- 
panies  motion  along  that  line.  Let  us  retum  now 

to  the  aboye-described  state  of  the  retina  as  occupied  by  an 
image  or  by  a  Cluster  of  images.  Belations  of  coexistent 
Position  like  those  we  haye  here  considered  in  respect  to  a 
particular  linear  series,  are  established  throughout  countless 
such  series  in  all  directions  ovcr  the  retina :  so  pntting  each 
element  in  relation  with  every  other.  Purther,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  described,  the  state  of  consciousness  pro- 
duced  by  the  focal  adjustment  and  convergence  of  the  eyes 
to  each  particular  point,  has  been  made  a  symbol  of  the 
series  of  coexistent  positions  between  the  eyes  and  that 
point.  After  dwelling  awhile  on  these  facts,  the  genesis  of 
our  Visual  perception  of  space  will  begin  to  be  compre- 
hensible.  Every  one  of  the  retinal  Clements  simultaneously 
thrown  into  a  state  of  partial  excitement,  arousing  as  it 
does  not  only  a  partial  consciousness  of  the  Sensation 
answering  to  its  own  excitement,  but  also  a  partial  con* 
Bciousness  of  the  many  relations  of  coexistent  position  esta* 
blished  between  it  and  the  rest,  which  are  all  of  them 
ßimilarly  excited  and  similarly  suggestive ;  there  results  a 
consciousness  of  a  whole  area  of  coexistent  positions. 
Meanwhile  the  particular  consciousness  that  accompanies 
adjustment  of  the  eyes,  calling  up  as  it  does  the  line  of 
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coexistent  positions  lying  between  the  subject  and  ihe 
object  specially  contemplated ;  and  cach  of  the  things,  and 
parts  of  things,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  field^  exciting  by 
its  more  or  less  definite  Image  an  incipient  conscioosneas 
of  its  distance^  that  is^  of  the  coexistent  positions  lying 
between  the  eye  and  it ;  there  is  awakened  a  conscioosneas 
of  a  whole  volume  of  coexistent  positions — of  Space  in  three 
dimensions.  Along  with  a  covvplete  consciousness  of  the 
one  Position  to  which  the  visual  axes  convorge^  arises  a 
nascent  consciousness  of  an  infinity  of  other  positions — a 
consciousness  that  is  nascent  in  the  same  sense  that  cur 
consciousness  of  the  various  objects  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  Visual  field  is  nascent.  One  addition  must  be 

made.  As  the  innumerable  relations  subsisting  among 
these  coexistent  positions  were  originally  established  by 
motion ;  as  each  of  these  relations  came  by  habit  to  stand 
for  the  series  of  mental  states  accompanying  the  motion 
which  measured  it ;  as  every  one  of  such  relations  mostj 
when  presented  to  consciousness^  still  tend  to  call  up  in  an 
indistinct  way  that  train  of  feelings  accompanying  motion^ 
which  it  represents ;  and  as  the  simultaneous  presentation 
of  an  infinity  of  such  relations  will  tend  to  suggest  an 
infinity  of  such  experiences  of  motion,  which,  as  being  in 
all  directions,  must  so  neutralize  one  another  as  to  prevent 
any  particular  motion  from  being  thought  of ;  there  will 
arise,  as  their  common  resultant,  that  sense  of  ability  to 
move,  that  sense  of  freedom  for  motion,  which  forms  the  re- 
maining  constituent  in  our  notion  of  Space. 

Any  one  who  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  how,  by  so 
elaborato  a  process  as  this,  there  should  be  reached  a 
notion  appareutly  so  simple,  so  homogeneous,  as  that  which 
wo  have  of  Space,  will  feel  the  difl&culty  diminished  on 
recalling  these  several  facts: — First,  that  the  experiencea 
out  of  which  the  notion  is  framed  and  Consolidated  are  in 
their  essentials  the  same  for  ourselves  and  for  the  anoestral 
races  of  creatures  from  which  we  inherit  our  Organizationen 
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and  that  these  uniform  ancestral  experiences^  potentially 
present  in  the  nervous  structures  bequeathod  to  us,  constitute 
a  partially-innate  preparednesa  for  the  notion  ;  second,  that 
the  individual  experiences  which  repeat  these  ancestral  expe- 
liences  commence  at  birth,  and  serve  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  correlalive  structures  while  they  give  them  their 
ultimate  definiteness ;  third,  that  every  day  throughout  our 
lives,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  each  day,  we  are  repeat- 
ing  our  experiences  of  these  innumerable  coexistences  of 
Position  and  their  several  equivalences  to  the  serial  states 
of  feeling  accompanying  motions ;  and  fourth,  that  after 
development  is  complete  these  experiences  invariably  agree 
— ^that  these  relations  of  coexistent  positions  are  unchange- 
able — are  ever  the  same  towards  each  other  and  the  subject 
— are  ever  equivalent  to  the  same  motions.  On  bearing 
in  mind  this  inheritance  of  latent  experiences,  this  early 
commencement  of  the  experiences  that  verify  and  complete 
them,  this  infinite  repetition  of  them,  and  their  absolute 
uniformity ;  and  on  further  remembering  the  power  which, 
in  virtue  of  its  structure,  the  eye  possesses  of  partially  sug- 
^esting  to  the  mind  countless  such  experiences  at  the  same 
moment ;  it  will  become  possible  to  conceive  how  we  acquire 
that  Consolidated  idea  of  space  in  its  totality,  which  at  first 
fleems  so  inexplicable.  On  developing  somewhat 

further  a  late  illustration,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  conceive 
this  still  more  clearly.  By  habit  each  of  the  groups  of 
letters  now  before  the  reader  has  acquired  a  seemingly- 
inherent  meaning — ^has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  series  of 
straight  and  beut  strokes,  and  has  actually,  as  it  were, 
ahsorhed  some  of  the  thought  for  which  it  Stands.  More- 
over  in  our  intellectual  Operations,  these  Clusters  of  Symbols 
have  corae  to  be  the  Clements  with  which  we  think,  and 
are  so  habitually  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  things  they 
signify,  as  to  cause  frequent  mistakes.  This  being  so,  it  is 
«asy  to  see  how,  with  Symbols  le%mt  much  earlier,  symbols 
incomparably   more   simple,  uniform,  and   exact,   symbols 
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used  eyery  instant  of  onr  waking  lives^  a  like  transformaticn 
and  Substitution  has  been  carried  much  further.  And  when 
this  is  understood^  it  may  also  be  understood  how  the  State 
of  consciousness  answering  to  any  group  of  coexistent 
positions  made  known  by  tlio  senses^  has  supp]anted  in  oor 
minds  the  series  of  states  of  consciousnoss  to  whicli  it  was 
equiyalent;  and  how^  consequently^  our  space-perceptions 
have  become  a  language  in  wliich  we  think  of  surrounding 
things^  without  at  all  thinking  of  those  experiences  of 
motion  which  tbis  language  expresses. 

§  332.  Its  most  finished  form  will  be  given  to  this  intcr- 
pretation  by  going  on  to  consider  how  it  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand  the  origin  of  the  space-intuitions  which  we 
recognizo  as  necessary.  The  general  theory  of  these  the 
reader  will  at  once  see  is  that  they  are  the  fixed  functions 
of  fixed  structures  that  have  become  moulded  into  corre- 
spondence  with  fixed  outer  relations.  In  elaborating  this 
general  theory  into  a  more  special  form,  such  repetitions  as 
may  be  needed  will,  I  think,  be  justified  by  the  result. 

I  take  a  pin^s  head,  place  it  on  a  table,  retreat  towards 
the  far  side  of  the  room,  and  presently  reach  a  distance  at 
which  I  can  no  longer  see  the  pin^s  head.  The  structure  I 
have  inherited  determines  a  fixed  limit  to  the  distance  at 
which  a  fixed  area  can  produce  on  me  a  visual  impres- 
sion.  The  pin's  head  becomes  visible  again  as  I 

approach  the  table ;  its  apparent  area  (or  quantity  of  con- 
sciousness of  coexistent  positions  it  produces  in  me)  goes 
on  increasing ;  until  at  length,  when  my  eye  is  within  a  few 
inches,  this  area  becomes  the  largest  possible  consistent  with 
that  definiteness  implied  by  a  perception  of  the  object  and 
its  place  as  such  and  such.  For  if  my  eye  continues  to  be 
brought  nearer,  the  appai'cnt  area,  while  enlarging,  becomes 
gradually  more  confused  in  character  and  indefinite  in  out- 
line ;  so  that  in  the  absence  of  previous  knowledge  I  should 
be  unable  to  say  from  what  it  proceeded.  Thoa 
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there  are  both  near  and  remote  limits  to  the  distance  at 
which  a  giyen  extension  can  so  affect  me  as  to  cause  a 
yisual  consciousness  of  it.  That  is  to  saj^  the  Organization 
bequeathed  to  me  partiallj  pre-determines  the  relations  be- 
tween  certain  outer  magnitudes  and  distances  and  certain 
inner  perceptions  to  be  produced  by  them. 

More  than  these  limitations  are  thus  potentiallj  present. 
Between  each  consciousness  of  an  area  subtended  by  any 
object  and  the  consciousness  of  the  distance  at  which  it 
subtends  this  area^  there  is  a  relation  lying  latent  in  the 
optica!^  muscular^  and  nervous  structures — ^not  a  relation 
such  that  at  the  outset  its  terms  are  completely  adjusted ; 
but  a  relation  such  that  the  one  consciousness  arouses  a 
yague  form  of  the  other^  which  individual  development  and 
experience  make  a  definite  form.  The  image  of  a  Square 
foot  placed  ten  yards  off^  Covers  a  precisely-limited  area  of 
the  retina ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  muscular  contractions 
by  which  the  two  eyes  are  converged  on  the  Square  foot,  and 
focally  adjusted  to  it,  form  a  combination  which  alone  can 
produce  clear  vision  of  an  object  ten  yards  off.  Thus  the 
inherited  stracture  is  such  that  the  Square  foot  placed  at  the 
distance  of  ten  yards  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived  without 
there  arising  a  relation  between  a  specific  number  of  the 
retinal  elements  covered  by  the  image  and  a  specific  adjust- 
ment  of  the  ocular  muscles :  both  implying  specific  states 
of  consciousness.  And  similarly  with  every  other  dis- 
tance. This  is  not  all.  While  the  retinal  area  covered 
by  the  image  of  the  Square  foot  at  each  distance,  has  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  muscular  adjustment  required  to  bring  it 
into  focus  at  that  distance ;  there  is  also  a  definite  relation 
between  every  different  position  of  the  Square  foot  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  above  or  below,  and  the  particular 
group  of  retinal  elements  which  its  image  will  cover;  and 
there  is  also  a  definite  relation  between  every  such  position 
and  the  particular  set  of  muscular  movements  required  to 
direct  the  eyes  upon  it  so  as  to  bring  its  image  into  the 
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centre  of  thü  retina.  All  theso  correlations  are  in  greafc 

measure  pre-established — are  pre-established  so  far  as  the 
inherited  Organization  is  developed  at  the  time  it  comes 
into  activity ;  and  this  activity  can  do  no  other  than  com* 
plete  the  structore^  and  change  the  innate  yague  con- 
nexions  among  the  accompanying  states  of  conscionsnesa 
into  dofinite  connexions. 

To  a  like  extent  pre-determined  by  the  inherited  organiza« 
tion^  and  similarly  made  precise  by  the  indiyidual  ezpe- 
riences  which  accompany  the  development  of  this  inherited 
Organization^  are  the  correlations  between  these  visual  im- 
pressions  and  the  tactual  and  mnscular  impressions  derived 
by  the  limbs  from  the  same  objects.  The  sqnare  foot  a  yard 
off  requires  a  certain  mnscular  motion  to  reach  it^  and  other 
mnscular  motions  to  move  the  hands  round  it;  and  the 
qnantities  and  combinations  of  these  are  related  to  the 
quantities  and  combinations  of  the  visual  impressions 
yielded  by  the  square  foot  at  that  distance.  The  Square 
foot  cannot  be  brought  nearer^  or  moved  towards  either 
side,  without  there  occurring  simultaneous  changes,  defi- 
nitely  related  to  one  another,  between  the  feelings  which 
tactual  exploration  gives  and  the  feelings  which  vision  gives. 
And  the  like  holds  between  the  visual  feelings  and  the 
feelings  that  attend  locomotion^  when  the  object  is  beyond 
reach.  Clearly^  correlations  of  these  kinds  are  dependent  on 
the  sizes  and  structures  of  the  body  and  limbs^  as  standing 
in  connexion  with  the  sizes  and  structures  and  positions  of 
the  eyes.  Not  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  same  sensations 
of  touch  may  be  gained  by  mnscular  adjustments  that  differ 
Bomewhat^  we  may  say  that  the  conceptions  of  space-relations 
to  be  disclosed  in  experience  by  mnscular  motions^  are 
mainly  fixed  beforehand  by  the  inherited  structures.* 

*  A  qnalification  must  be  appended.  It  may  properly  be  objected  to 
Ulis  doctiine,  when  offered  for  fnll  accepiance,  that  it  takes  no  note  of  tha 
changes  of  proportions  among  TiBual  and  motor  appliances  that  go  ondnring 
development.    The  length  of  a  man's  arm  is  some  three  times  the  lengtli 
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liittle  more  need  be  said  to  make  it  clear  how  certain 
primary  space-relations  are  presented  to  consciousness 
ander  the  form  of  necessary  relations.  If  a  segment  of  a 
circle  be  looked  at^  the  Image  of  it  cast  on  the  retina  is 
necessarily  such  that  the  arc  Covers  a  greater  nomber  of 
retinal  Clements  than  the  chord;  and  since  each  of  these 
retinal  Clements  yields  its  separate  impression  to  conscious- 
ness^ the  series  of  impressions  produced  by  the  arc  is  feit  as 
larger  than  the  series  produced  by  the  chord.  This  con- 
tinues  to  hold  however  much  the  arc  is  flattened :  so  long 
as  it  has  any  perceptible  curvature  at  all^  it  is  feit  to  be 
longer  than  the  chord  uniting  its  extremes.  Parallel  expe- 
riences  are  derived  &om  the  ocular  muscles.  Garrying  the 
eye  along  the  line  of  the  curve^  yields  to  consciousness  a 
greater  quantity  of  Sensation  than  carrying  the  eye  along 
the  chord  does.    As  the  curve  is  flattened  this  difference 

of  an  Infant'«  arm ;  bat  neither  the  diameier  of  a  man'«  retina  nor  the 
Space  between  his  eyes  is  anything  like  three  times  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding  dimension  in  the  infant.  Conseqnently  the  ocular  adjostments 
and  answering  senaations  whioh  vision  of  a  near  object  produces  in 
an  infant,  bear  ratios  to  the  muscolar  adjostments  and  feelings  which 
tactoal  ezploration  of  it  gives,  different  f rom  the  ratios  which  they  bear 
to  one  another  in  a  man.  Hence  that  these  nerro-moscular  acts  and 
accompanying  mental  states  which  answer  to  certain  poeitions  in  spaoe,  are 
pre-adjusted  in  the  race  ander  a  special  form  like  that  which  they  have  in 
the  adalt,  seems  antenable.  Two  considerations  serve  to  diapose  of  this 
difficalty  ;  while  they  qualify  in  a  needfal  way  the  original  statement.  The 
one  is,  that  the  correlation  of  strnctares  and  of  potential  mental  states 
accompanying  their  actione,  being  inherited  by  the  infant  in  a  proximate 
form,  is  progressively  modified  by  the  daily  activities  that  acoompany  de- 
velopment,  antil  it  reaches  che  oomplete  form  :  individaal  experienoes  thos 
serving  to  finish  what  is  bat  radely  sketched  oat  at  birth.  The  other  is, 
that  apart  from  activities  and  conoomitant  experienoes,  there  go  on  spon- 
taneoasly,  daring  development,  stractaral  modifications  which  oomplete  the 
adjustment  of  the  organism  to  the  environment,  as  that  adjustment  existed 
in  adalt  ancestors.  Among  many  andeniable  proofs  of  this,  the  raosi 
conspicaoas  is  f amished  by  the  establishment  of  the  reprodactive  capacity. 
y  arioas  correlated  developments  in  different  parte  of  the  oiganism,  indading 
the  nenroas  centres,  commenoe  at  paberty,  and  oomplete  themselves  qaite 
independently  of  fanctional  actione.    Evidently,  then,  we  have  good  groand 
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diminishes ;  but  some  of  it  continues  as  long  as  ihe  corve 
continues  appreciable.  Thus  the  truth  that  a  straigbt  line 
is  the  shortest  line  between  two  points,  lies  latent  in  the 
stmctores  of  the  eyes  and  the  nervous  centres  which  receive 
and  co-ordinate  Visual  impressions.  We  cannot  think  other- 
wise  because^  during  that  adjustment  between  the  organism 
and  the  environment  which  evolution  has  established^  the 
inner  relations  have  been  so  moulded  npon  the  onter  rela- 
tions  that  they  cannot  by  any  eflfort  be  made  not  to  fit 
them.  Jnst  in  the  same  way  that  an  infant's  hand^  con- 
stmcted  so  as  to  grasp  by  bending  the  fingers  inwards^ 
implies  ancestral  hands  which  have  thns  grasped^  and  implies 
objects  in  the  environment  to  be  thus  grasped  by  this  infan* 
tine  hand  when  it  is  developed ;  so  the  various  stmctnres 
fitting  the  infant  for  apprehensions  of  space-relations^  imply 
such  apprehensions  in  the  past  by  its  ancestors  and  in  the 

for  the  belief  that  the  correlations  höre  in  qaestion,  different  in  the  ohild 
from  the  answering  correlations  in  the  adnlt,  nndei^  a  continaons  re 
adjustment  during  the  growth  of  the  child,  in  virtue  of  processes  eqnally 
spontaneous  with  those  which  determine  its  growth  :  the  ezperiencee  it  re- 
ceives  from  moment  to  moment  during  the  development,  sernog  bnfe  to 
facilitate  the  re-adjustment  pre-determined  by  its  Constitution.  Neverthe- 
less,  while  we  ascribe  the  general  forms  of  theae  correlations  to  inherited 
structures,  and  ascribe  to  inherited  tendencies  the  modifications  that  go  oa 
in  these  structures  duriug  growth,  we  must  not  overlook  the  faot  thal 
individual  experiences  are  capable  of  doing  much.  Not  only  in  the  senaa- 
tions  they  yield  do  they  furnish  the  concreto  terms  for  these  relations  ont  of 
which  our  space-consciousDoss  is  built ;  and  not  only  by  their  repotitiont 
do  they  serro  to  givo  precision  to  the  consdousness  of  each  particular  reU- 
tion  ;  but  they  work  such  effects  upon  the  associations  of  ideas  and  answw* 
ing  nervous  connexions  as  suffice,  in  some  cases,  to  invert  the  inherited 
relations.  The  testimony  of  the  microscopist  demonstratos  this.  As  be- 
fore  pointed  out,  (§  204)  he  becomes  in  course  of  time  so  aocustomed  to  seo 
in  the  microscopic  imag«  a  reversol  of  those  motions  which  bis  fingere  pro- 
dnce  in  the  object  he  is  examining,  that  he  oeases  to  be  consdons  of  tho 
contradiction — nay  more,  when  he  comes  to  use  an  **  erecting  glass,"  whioh 
re-reverses  the  apparent  motion  and  makes  it  in  the  same  directioii 
M  it  woold  appear  without  the  microscope,  he  becomes  completely  punlod, 
and  bungles  just  as  he  did  when  he  originally  had  to  leam  to  reyene  tiM 
motions. 
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fhture  bj  itself.  And  just  as  it  has  become  impossible  for 
the  hand  to  grasp  by  bending  the  fingers  outwards  instead 
of  inwards ;  so  has  it  become  impossible  for  those  nervous 
actions  by  wbich  we  apprehend  primary  space-relations  to 
be  reversed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  of  these  relations 
otherwise  than  we  do. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked  that  this  view  approacbe^ 
to  the  view  of  Leibnitz ;  and  some  perhaps  will  think  that 
it  does  not  diflTer  verj  widely  from  that  of  Kant.  Already 
I  have  pointed  out  (§  208)  that  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution 
*'  supplies  a  reconciliation  between  the  experience -hypo- 
thesis as  commonly  interpreted  and  the  hypothesis  which 
the  transcendentalists  oppose  to  it ; ''  and  here  we  see  how 
compldte  the  reconciliation  is.  For  while  we  are  enabled 
to  recognize  the  tmth  which  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  a  ^'pre- 
established  harmony,*'  and  the  tmth  which  lies  in  the  doc- 
trine of  "  forms  of  Intuition ;  "  we  are  enabled  to  interpret 
these  truths  as  coroUaries  from  the  doctrine  that  all  intelli- 
gence  is  acquired  through  experience  :  we  have  but  to  ex- 
pand  this  doctrine  so  as  to  make  it  include^  with  the  expe- 
rience of  each  individual,  the  experiences  of  all  ancestral 
individuals.  By  regarding  these  data  of  intelligence  as  ä 
priori  for  the  individual,  but  ä  posteriori  for  that  entire 
series  of  individuals  of  which  he  forms  the  last  term,  we 
escape  the  difficulties  of  both  hypotheses  as  currently  un- 
derstood. 

The  argument  may  be  fitly  concluded  by  glancing  at 
sundry  peculiarities  in  our  conception  of  space,  quite  irre- 
concilable  with  the  Kantian  hypothesis^  but  harmonizing 
completely  with  the  hypothesis  that  has  been  set  forth. 

§  333.  Our  various  epi-peripheral  feelings  carry  with 
them  the  consciousness  of  space  in  degrees  that  ränge  from 
no  consciousness  up  to  extremely  vivid  consciousness.  As 
already  pointed  out^  sensations  of  sound  do  not  of  them- 
selves  yield  the  consciousness  of  space :  it  is  only  through 

o  2 
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experience  that  we  associate  them  with  outer  objects.  Mucli 
the  same  maj  bo  said  of  odours.  No  thought  of  position 
originallj  accompanies  a  Sensation  of  smell :  it  is  by  expe- 
riment  that  we  leam  the  connexions  between  smells  and 
things  yielding  them^  and  so  come  to  thmk  of  them  as  in 
Space.  Some  space-consciousness  accompanies  tha  Sensa- 
tion of  taste :  not  only  through  the  tactual  feelings  it  giyes 
to  the  tongue  and  palate  do  we  know  the  position  of  a  sapid 
morsel^  but  we  can  yaguely  perceive  its  whereabouts  by 
a  localized  intensity  of  the  Sensation  of  taste.  Belatively 
clear  and  extensive  and  varied  is  the  space-consciousness 
that  goes  along  with  tactual  feelings.  Though  the  man 
bom  blind  has  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  space,  and  a 
notion  composcd  in  a  different  way  from  that  of  persons 
who  can  see,  yet  it  is  a  notion  much  greater  than  that 
given  along  with  taste.  But  so  immensely  more  vivid 
and  comprehensive  is  the  consciousness  of  space  accom- 
panying  yisual  sensations^  that  we  habitually  think  of  it 
BS  accompanying  these   only.  Now  let  us  ask^ 

with  what  other  series  of  contrasts  do  these  contrasts  go  ? 
Thoy  go  along  with  the  contrasts  between  the  mobilities 
of  the  sense-organs,  relatively  to  the  Stimuli  they  receive. 
The  sensitive  surface  within  either  ear  cannot  be  so  moved 
about  in  relation  to  the  incoming  vibrations  as  to  expose 
now  one  part  and  now  another  to  them  :  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  shifb  the  head  in  such  way  as  to  vary  the  intensity  of 
the  sound-waves  that  fall  on  either  ear  and  on  the  two  ears. 
Similarly  with  smell.  The  olfactory  tract  is  fixed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  body  of  inhaled  odour :  it  can  simply  be  brou^t 
as  a  whole  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  source  of  the  Sensa- 
tion. Along  with  tastes  we  have  seen  that  a  certain  amount 
of  space-consciousness  is  directly  given ;  and  here  we  see 
that  the  sense-organ  is  movable  with  respect  to  the  source 
of  its  Stimulation.  Far  more  marked  is  the  mobility  of  the 
sentient  surface  in  relation  to  the  object  affecting  it^  when 
we  pass  to  the  case  of  touch;  and  it  is  observable^  also. 
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that  the  space-conscionsness  accompanjing  tactnal  sensa- 
tions  is  clear  in  proportion  as  the  parts  whence  the 
sensations  come  are  mobile.  We  cannot  form  anj  such 
distinct  conceptions  of  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  things 
ezplored  by  onr  backs  or  legs^  as  we  can  of  tho  sizea 
and  shapes  of  things  explored  by  onr  hands.  But  it 
18  when  we  come  to  the  eyes  that  we  reach  the  grcatest 
mobility  of  the  parts  relatively  to  their  stimnli  :  not> 
indeed^  relatively  to  the  actnal  ontor  objects,  but  rela-. 
tively  to  the  images  of  thoso  objects  cast  on  tho  retinae. 
For  the  retinad^  made  up  of  multitudinous  indepcndeni 
sensitire  agents,  can  be  moved  with  immense  facility 
all  about  the  images  falling  upon  them.  With  a  quick- 
ness  almost  too  great  to  note^  the  contractions  that  con- 
verge  the  eyes  and  adjust  their  foci  are  eflTected ;  and  bj 
other  contractions  the  clustered  feelers  which  make  up 
the  retinsB  are  swept  from  side  to  sido,  and  up  and  down, 
over  the  image ;  touching  all  its  parts  in  countless  combina- 
tions  and  successions.  Here,  then,  wo  have  the  highly- 
significant  fact  that  the  spacc-consciousness  accompanying 
each  kind  of  Sensation  derived  from  the  outer  world,  ia 
great  in  proportion  to  tho  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
sensations  of  motion  which  go  along  with  tho  receipt  of  it 
— a  fiwjt  obviously  to  be  expected  if  the  foregoing  Interpre- 
tation is  true. 

Another  peculiarity  in  our  perception  of  space  is  worth 
noting.  If  the  rcader,  while  looking  at  his  hand  or  any 
eqnally-close  objecto  will  consider  what  consciousness  he  has 
of  the  space  lying  between  it  and  his  eyes,  he  will  perceive 
that  his  consciousness  of  it  is,  as  it  were,  cxhaustive.  He;, 
has  an  extremely  complcte  or  detailod  perception  of  it.  If  ho 
now  directs  his  eyes  to  the  farther  side  of  tho  room,  and  con- 
templates  an  equal  portion  of  space  there,  he  finds  that  he  has 
much  less  knowledge  of  it.  He  has  nothing  like  so  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  its  constituent  parts.  If,  again,  looking 
through  the  window,  he  observes  what  consciousness  he  has 
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of  a  Space  a  hundred  yards  away,  he  discovers  it  to  be  a 
still  less  specißc  consciousness.  And  on  gazing  at  the 
distant  horizon  he  becomes  aware  that  he  has  scarcely  any 
perception  of  that  far-off  space — has  rather  an  indistinct 
conception  than  a  distinct  j?erception.  Bat  this  is  ezactly 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  would  result  from  experiences 
organized  as  above  described.  Of  the  space  within  ränge 
of  our  hands  we  haye  the  most  complete  perception^  because 
we  have  had  myriads  of  experiences  of  relative  positions 
within  that  space.  And  of  space  as  it  recedes  from  ns  we 
have  a  less  and  less  complete  perception^  because  our  expe- 
riences of  relative  positions  contained  in  it  have  been  fewer 
and  fewer. 

A  kindred  pecuHarity  in  our  space-perceptions,  which  was 
indicated  in  §  119^  has  a  like  implication.  We  saw  that 
when  the  cycs  are  adjusted  to  see  any  objecto  or  part  of  an 
object,  "  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it  occupies^  and 
of  the  closely-environing  space,  with  much  more  distinct- 
ness  than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space."  Now  if  our 
consciousness  of  space  results  from  organized  and  inherited 
experiences,  verified  and  conipleted  during  the  activity  and 
development  of  the  individual,  this  peculiarity  must  inevit- 
ably  result  from  the  ordinary  process  of  association.  For 
those  fcelings,  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular,  which  accom- 
pany  the  disclosure  of  any  position  occupied  by  an  object, 
or  part  of  an  object,  have  been,  in  the  experiences  of  our- 
selves  and  our  ancestors,  of  teuer  associated  with  the  feelings 
accompanying  disclosure  of  adjacent  occupied  positions  than 
they  have  with  the  feelings  accompanying  the  disclosure  of 
remote  positions.  Obviously  the  frequency  and  direetness 
of  the  associations  have  always  been  proportionate  to  the 
proximity.  Hence,  from  the  law  of  association  it  is  an  im- 
mediate  coroUary  that  when  the  eyes  are  converged  on  any 
point,  we  become  clearly  conscious  of  the  space  aroond 
it,  and  that  when  wo  tum  the  eyes  to  a  second  point 
this    consciousness   fades,  and   gives    place  to  a    similar 
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distinct  consciousness  of  the  space  around  this  second 
point.  No  less  si^nificant  is    the    concomitant 

peculiarity  tliat  while  we  are  conscious  of  the  space 
between  our  eyes  and  anything  at  which  we  look^  we  are 
not  simnltaneously  conscious  of  the  space  beyond :  unless 
it  contains  objects  which  are  impressiug  their  images  upon 
HB.  This  fact  will  be  most  clearly  recognized  on  observing 
liow  at  night^  when  the  shutters  are  closed  and  no  soand 
reminds  us  of  the  outer  world,  we  have  no  distinctly-pre- 
sented  consciousness  of  outer  space.  Wo  are  spontaneously 
conscious  of  the  space  within  the  walls^  but  we  are  not 
spontaneously  conscious  of  the  space  beyond  the  walls.  And 
when  imagination  makes  us  conscious  of  this  space  beyond 
the  walls^  we  become  conscious  of  it  by  thiuking  of  ourselyes 
as  looking  at  the  objects  it  contains^  and  so  reniembering  the 
Spaces  between  us  and  them.  Now  this  is  manifestly  just 
what  the  hypothesis  implies.  For  the  explorations  which 
reveal  the  position  of  any  object  to  us,  are  always  ex- 
plorations  which  acquaint  us  with  the  space  between  us  and 
itj  but  not  with  the  space  beyond  it. 

The  feelings  accompanying  certain  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  fumish  confirmatory  evidence.  De  Quincey^ 
describing  some  of  his  opium-dreams,  says  that  ^^  buildings 
and  landscapes  were  exliibited  in  proportions  so  vast  as  the 
bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receivo.  Space  swelled,  and  was 
amplified  to  an  extent  of  uuuttcrable  infinity.'^  It  is  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  thing  with  nervous  subjects  to  have 
fllnsive  perceptions  in  which  the  body  seems  enormously 
eztended :  even  to  the  covering  an  acre  of  ground.  Now 
ihe  State  in  which  these  phenomena  occur,  is  one  of  exalted 
nervous  activity — a  stato  in  which  De  Quincey  depicts  him- 
self  as  Boeing  in  their  minutest  details  the  long-forgotten 
erents  of  his  childhood.  And  if  we  consider  what  effect 
most  be  produced  on  the  consciousness  of  space,  by  an 
excitement  during  which  forgotten  experiences  are  revived 
in  extreme  abundance  and  yividness,  we  shall  see  that  it 
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will  canse  the  illosion  lie  names.  Of  the  surroanding  posi- 
tioDS^  in  part  potentially  registered  in  the  inherited  Organiza- 
tion and  in  part  disclosed  by  the  individual's  actione,  only 
some  are  present  to  consciousness  at  any  instant.  Memory, 
inherited  and  acquired,  fails  to  bring  back  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  impressions  received.  Now  imagine 
multitudes  of  the  fading  experiences  suddenly  to  revive,  and 
to  become  definitely  present  to  consciousness.  Whnt  must 
result  ?  It  must  result  that  space  will  be  known  in  com- 
paratively  microscopic  detail.  Within  any  portion  of  it, 
ordinarily  thought  of  as  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
positions,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  positions  will  be 
thought  of.  Between  the  eye  and  each  point  looked  at, 
whose  distance  is  commonly  conceived  as  equiyalent  to  a 
certain  series  of  positions,  a  far  more  extensive  series  will 
be  conceived ;  and  as  the  length  of  each  such  series  is  the 
mind's  measure  of  the  distance,  all  distances  wül  appear  in- 
creased,  all  points  will  appear  more  remote,  and  it  wiU  seem 
that  Space  has  "  swelled,"  as  De  Quincey  expresses  it. 

And  now  mark  that  while  these  several  peculiarities  in 
our  space-perceptions  harmonize  with,  and  receive  their  in- 
terpretations  from,  the  experience-hypothesis,  taken  in  that 
expanded  form  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  they 
are  not  interpretable  by,  and  are  quite  incongmous  with,  the 
Kantian  hypothesis.  Withont  insisting  on  the  fact  that 
our  sensations  of  sound  and  odour  do  not  originally  carry 
with  thom  the  consciousness  of  space  at  all,  there  is  the  fact 
that  along  with  those  sensations  of  taste,  touch,  and  sight 
which  do  carry  this  consciousness  with  them,  it  is  carried 
in  extremely  different  degrees — a  fact  quite  unaccountable 
if  space  is  given  before  all  experience  as  a  form  of  intuition. 
That  our  consciousness  of  adjacent  space  is  far  more  com- 
plete  than  our  consciousness  of  remote  space,  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  hypothesis;  which,  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  implies  homogeneity.  Similarly 
with  that  Variation  in  the  distinctness  of  surrounding  parts 
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of  Space  which  occurs  a49  we  tum  onr  ejes  now  to  one  point 
and  now  to  another  :  were  space  a  subjective  form  not  deriyed 
Crom  ezperience^  there  should  be  no  such  Variation.  Again^ 
the  contrast  between  tbe  spontaneous  consciousness  of  space 
within  a  room^  and  tbe  consciousness  of  the  space  beyond 
its  walls^  which  does  not  come  spontancously^  is  a  con- 
trast for  which  there  seems  no  reason  if  space  is  a  fixed 
form.  And  so^  too^  that  in  morbid  states  space  should  appear 
"  swelled,'*  is,  on  the  Klantian  theory,  unaccountable ;  seeing 
ihat  the  form  of  intuition  should  remain  constant,  whether 
the  intuition  itself  be  normal  or  abnormal. 

§  384.  Leaving  here  the  inquiry  conceming  cur  percep- 
tion  of  Space  in  its  totality,  a  few  further  words  are  called 
for  respecting  that  rclation  of  two  coexistent  positions,  in 
OUT  consciousness  of  which  the  problem  ultimalely  centres. 
From  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  the  argument,  some- 
ihing  has  been  done  towards  showing  that  it  is  an  aggre- 
gate  of  simultaneous  states  of  consciousness,  symbolizing  a 
series  of  states  to  which  it  is  found  äquivalent.  But,  as 
before  said,  it  is  desirable  to  postpono  the  more  definite 
analysis  of  this  perception  until  the  perception  of  motion  is 
dealt  with.  At  present  the  ohly  reason  for  recurring  to  it, 
18  to  point  out  the  indissoluble  union  between  the  Cognition 
of  space  and  the  Cognition  of  coexistence ;  and  aflerwards 
to  point  out  what  is  implied  by  this. 

The  idea  of  space  involves  the  idea  of  coexistence,  and 
ihe  idea  of  coexistence  involves  the  idea  of  space.  On  the 
one  hand,  space  cannot  be  thought  of  without  coexistent 
positions  being  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  coexist- 
ence cannot  be  thought  of  without  at  least  two  points  in 
space  being  thought  of.  A  relation  of  coexistence  implies 
two  somethings  that  coexist.  Two  somethings  cannot  occupy 
absolutely  the  same  position  in  space.  And  hence  coexistence 
implies  space.  If  it  be  said  that  one  body  can  have  coexist- 
ent attributes,  and  that  therefore  two  attributes  can  coexist 
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in  the  same  place ;  the  reply  is^  that  body  itsolf  is  untliiiik* 
able  except  aa  presenting  coexistent  positiona — a  top  and  a 
bottom^  a  right  and  a  lefb.  Body  cannot  be  so  diminished^ 
even  in  imagination^  as  to  present  only  one  position.  Wben 
it  ceases  to  present  in  thongbt  more  than  one  position^  it 
ceases  to  be  body.  And  as  attributes  imply  body — as  a 
mere  position  in  space  can  haye  no  other  attribate  than  that 
of  position^  it  foUows  that  a  relation  of  coexistence^  even 
between  attribntes^  is  inconceirable  withont  an  accompany- 
ing  conception  of  space. 

If  now  it  should  tum  out  that  in  the  first  stage  of  mental 
development  a  relation  of  coexistence  is  not  directly  cogniz- 
able^  but  is  cognizable  only  by  a  duplex  act  of  thought — 
only  by  a  comparison  of  experiences,  the  theory  of  the 
transcendentalists  will  be  finally  disposed  of.  When  it 
comes  to  be  shown  that  the  ultimate  element  into  which  the 
consciousness  of  space  is  decoinposable — ^the  relation  of  co- 
existence—can  itself  be  gained  only  by  experience;  the  ntter 
nntenableness  of  the  Elantian  doctrine  will  become  manifest« 
That  this  will  be  so  shown^  the  reader  must  at  present  take 
for  grantcd.  I  am  obliged  thus  to  foi*estall  the  argumenta 
becanse  it  would  be  inconyenient,  during  an  analysis  of  the 
several  orders  of  relations^  to  recur  at  any  length  to  the 
controversy  respecting  space. 

§  335.  To  complete  the  chapter  it  needs  but  to  say  that 
the  process  of  organic  Classification^  shown  in  previoos  cases 
to  constitute  the  act  of  perception^  is  yery  clearly  exhibited 
in  the  perception  of  space. 

The  materials  of  the  perception  having  been  g^ained  in  the 
way  described,  the  co-ordination  of  them  into  any  particnlar 
perception  consists  in  the  assimilation  of  each  relation  of 
position  to  the  like  before-known  relations.  In  every  glanoe 
we  cast  around,  the  distinct  consciousness  of  the  distance  of 
each  thing  looked  at^  and  the  nascent  consciousnesses  of  tha 
distances  of  various  neighbouriDg  things^  alike  imply  claas- 
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ingB  of  present  distances  with  remembered  distances.  These 
distances  being  one  and  all  auknowable  under  anj  other 
bondition,  there  is  no  alternative  bat  to  admit  this.  And 
the  fact  ihat  numberlcss  such  classings  should  bo  simul- 
taneously  made  by  os  withoab  attracting  our  attention^ 
simply  shows  to  what  perfcction  the  process  of  antomatic 
Classification  is  bronght  by  infinite  repetition  throughont 
the  lives  of  all  ancestral  organisms^  as  throughont  our  own 
lives. 


SInce  the  two  f oregoing  chapters  have  becn  stercot  yped  and  in  part 
piinted,  it  has  oecurred  to  me  tliat  dae  attention  has  not  been  paid 
in  them  to  those  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  visaai  per- 
oeptioo  of  Space,  which  were  indicated  in  the  *^  Physical  Synthesis.** 
The  cause  of  this  inadequate  attention  has  becn  that  while  revising 
these  chapters  (which  wore  originally  written  beforo  the  synthetical 
diriBions  were  folly  thooght  ont)  the  conceptions  set  forth  in  them 
hare  so  far  possessed  me  that  I  have  overlooked  some  qualifications 
which  shonld  be  made,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  bcen  madc. 
These  I  now  append. 

Id  §f  233-5  will  bc  foond  a  sketch  of  the  process  by  which,  in  a 
creatnre  having  the  gcneral  type  and  movements  of  a  rudimcntary 
fish,  there  may  in  coorse  of  time  be  establishcd  a  strncture  of  the  kind 
reqnired  to  co-ordinate  its  mnscular  motions  with  its  yisnal  impres- 
sions.  On  considering  the  implications  of  the  argument  running 
throiq^h  those  sections,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  must  infer  the  gradual 
risaof  DerVoos  connexions  such  that  imprcssions  rcceived  through  the 
ejes  from  small  objects  before  the  creatnre,  will  produce,  automati- 
caDy,  mnscnlar  movements  such  as  will  bring  its  head  np  to  the 
objects.  That  is  to  say,  within  a  ccrtain  region  of  space  around  and 
in  front  of  the  creature*s  head,  the  positions  are  in  a  sense  known — 
known  so  far  that  the  Visual  impression  received  from  something 
ocenpying  any  one  of  them  is  correlatcd  with  the  muscular  tensions 
gone  through  in  tuniing  the  body  and  moving  the  head  up  to  this 
smnething.  That  correlations  of  this  dircct  kind  betwcen  Visual  im- 
pressioDS  and  muscular  motions  do  exist,  is  proved  by  the  actions  of 
erery  fish  from  moment  to  moment.  And  that  such  correlations  are 
inherited  in  the  form  of  automatically-acting  seia  of  ncrvous  plexuscs, 
18  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  cffectually  guide  the  young  fish  while 
80  mdeveloped  that  it  still  carries  the  remains  of  a  yclk-bag  attached 
to  its  abdomen.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  ä priori,  that  if  tliese  correlations 
not  pre-established  in  its  Organization,  the  young  fish  could  not 
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sarriye ;  since,  in  the  abseDce  of  food  supplied  by  a  parent,  it  wonid 
Btarve  before  sach  correlations  coald  be  established  by  its  own 
experiences — even  supposing  tbat  its  own  experiences  commencing 
de  novo  woald  suffice,  which  is  a  dtrong  sopposition.  Thos,  it  is  un- 
deniable  that  quito  early  in  the  coorso  of  nervoos  eyolution,  there 
arises  something  which  seems  like  a  visaal  space-conscioosness ;  that 
this  arises  withont  tactual  explorations ;  and  that  it  is  mainly  fixed 
in  the  inherited  nervous  stractore. 

Bat  now  let  us  not  assume  too  mach — let  as  not  err  by  infernng 
the  possession  of  a  visaal  space-conscioasness  like  oar  own.  Tbat 
inverse  anthropomorphism  by  which  we  are  continaally  led  to  inter- 
pret  the  actions  of  inferior  animals  in  terms  of  haman  ideas  and 
feelings,  will  mislead  as  here  if  we  do  not  take  care.  It  is  nataral 
to  sappose  that  a  rudimentary  creatare  which,  being  impressed  by  an 
adjacent  object,  moves  itself  in  the  way  reqaired  to  lay  hold  of  tbis 
object,  mast  have  a  conscioasness  of  position  sach  as  we  haye.  Tet 
I  believe  it  may  be  shown  that  between  the  two  modes  of  conscioas- 
ness there  is  an  enormoas  differenco.  Let  ns  look  closely  into  the 
matter. 

Wo  are  not  warranted  in  crediting  an  auimal  with  a  higher  type 
of  conscioasness  than  its  actions  imply.  And  sapposing  its  actions 
nre  interpretable  withoat  farther  assamptions,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  crediting  it  with  a  conscioasness  containing  elements  that  have 
nothing  corrcsponding  to  thom  in  its  own  experiences  or  the 
experiences  of  its  ancestry :  this  is  a  necessary  implication  of  the 
Kvolation-hypothesis.  Hence  in  considering  the  natare  of  the  space» 
conscioasness  described,  we  have  to  ask  what  are  the  elements  givea 
in  the  experiences  which,  as  organized,  constitate  it  We  shall 
find  that  they  are  limited  ahnest  entirely  to  experiences  of  snc- 
ccssions.  When  a  fish-like  creatare  of  the  kind  snpposed,. 

impressed  by  a  small  object  before  it  on  the  right,  so  moves  its  taii 
ns  to  bring  the  axis  of  its  body  into  a  line  with  the  object ;  and 
when  by  lateral  andalations  of  its  body  it  brings  its  head  np  to  tbe 
object ;  what  are  the  chauges  andergone  by  its  nervoos  centresT  A 
scries  of  re-actions  accompanying  the  actions  of  the  moscles,  and 
a  series  of  visaal  impressions;  first  limited  to  one  eye,  theo  joioed  ia 
nn  imperfect  way  by  the  two  eyes  (for  a  fish's  visaal  axes  do  not 
convcrge),  and  then  forming  a  series  the  members  of  wiiidi^ 
)mrtially  joincd,  bccomc  largcr  and  strenger  as  the  object  is  neared. 
The  enly  appronch  to  exjwriences  of  coexistence  are  the  experieocea 
of  concurrrnce  bctwccn  the  two  scries — the  series  of  musenter 
tensions  and  the  scries  of  increasing  visaal  iropressiecs.  Bat  two 
concurrent  scries  in  l'imc,  oontain  no  sach  element  as  that  of  oon- 
tinuous  coexistence,  whioh  forms  the  unit  of  oenscioasness  of  Sp«ce» 
To  pcrccivc«  in  the  liuninn  scn^c,  the  lecality  of  an  object,  is  to  be 
simuitancously  conncioiiH  of  the  whole  series  of  coexistent  position» 
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lying  between  the  subject  and  tho  object ;  and,  as  concluded  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  this  implies  tbat  tbese  positions,  first  known 
in  SQCcession,  have  been  simoltaneoasly  known  through  tbeir  oc- 
cnpancy  bj  things  simultaneously  impressing  as.  Uow  the  primitive 
fish  is  gaided  by  serial  experiences  only,  will  become  conceivable 
on  obsenring  that  the  consciousness  it  has  is  analogoas  to  the  con- 
scionsness  we  shoold  haye  if  we  were  moved  throagh  dark  space 
containing  soanding  bodies  without  being  aware  of  oar  motion ;  for 
we  should  then  know  of  an  impending  contacc  with  a  soond- 
'ing  body  by  the  increasing  loadness  of  the  soond.  Any 

difOicolty  that  may  be  found  in  conceiving  such  a  type  of  conscioos- 
nesS)  will  disappear  on  cross-examining  a  man  born  blind ;  and  on 
finding  that  beyond  the  small  portions  of  adjacent  spaco  which, 
when  occopied  by  things,  yield  to  his  limbs  simultaneoas  impres- 
sions,  and  so  reveal  coexistent  positions,  he  has  no  conscioasness  of 
Space,  save  in  the  snccessively-presented  terms  that  accompany  his 
movements  through  it.  He  finds  his  way  partly  by  the  sounds 
which,  on  previoasly  going  to  a  place,  he  heard  in  a  certain  urder ; 
partly  by  the  snccessive  touches  which  accompanied  this  scries 
of  sounds ;  and  partly  by  the  series  of  steps  and  accompany- 
ing  estimate  of  time :  the  whereabouts  of  the  place  in  remote 
Space  as  we  conceive  it,  is  iuconceivable  by  him.  Even  a  Square 
table  he  knows  only  in  terms  of  the  touches  and  tensions,  partly 
simultaneoas  but  mainly  snccessive,  accompanying  exploration  of  it ; 
and  gets  a  crude  idea  of  its  squareness  only  when  told  that  it  is  like 
a  small  Square  thing  which  he  can  grasp  all  at  once.  When  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  congenitally -blind  man  inherits  that  complex 
nervous  structure  in  which  the  hnman  space-conscionsness  is  latent, 
we  shall  see  that  even  such  dim  notions  as  he  can  form  of  positions 
a  little  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hands,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  aid 
which  this  inherited  structure  gives  him  in  eking  out  lüs  tactual 
experiences ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  this  inherited  structure, 
with  all  its  reflex  suggestions,  he  would  know  nothing  of  things  in 
Space  save  as  occurring  at  certain  places  in  the  series  of  his  con- 
sdoos  States.  Now  though  it  seems  stränge  to  illustrate  the 

consciousness  of  a  creature  which  can  see  but  has  no  limbs  with 
which  to  explore,  by  comparing  it  to  the  consciousness  of  one  who 
can  tactually  explore  but  cannot  see ;  yet  the  two  are  parallel  thus 
far,  that  in  both  there  are  states  of  consciousness  presented  only  in 
series,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  means  by  which  such  series 
can  be  presented  simultaneously,  there  can  arise  no  consciousness  of 
the  coexistent  positions  to  which  the  serial  positions  are  equivalent. 
We  are  helped  to  understand  that  a  completo  consciousness  of 
occnpied  space  can  arise  only  when,  by  the  motion  of  a  limb  over  a 
snrface,  a  series  of  muscular  tensions  joined  with  a  series  of  tactual 
impressions  yielded  by  the  snccessive  points  touched,  goes  along  with 
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a  continnons  visnal  Impression  received  from  all  these  points ;  and 
that  a  complete  conscionsness  of  nnoccnpied  space  can  arise  onlj 
when  it  is  foand  that  the  serial  tensions  received  from  the  moving 
limb,  and  the  serial  visnal  impressions  received  from  it,  can  occor 
withont  any  snccessive  tactnal  impressions  and  -withont  any  simnl- 
taneons  visnal  impressions  from  all  the  positions  which  previonalj 
yielded  snch  tactnal  impressions. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  conscioasnesB 
of  Space  is  reached  throngh  a  process  of  evolntion,  which  begins 
with  it  in  so  rndimentary  a  State  that  it  cannot  properly  be  caOed  a 
conscionsness  of  space,  in  the  sense  we  ordinarily  give  to  the  word ; 
and  that  in  the  conrse  of  the  evolntion  new  Clements  are  added, 
combinations  between  these  and  the  primitive  Clements  are  formed, 
and  the  conscionsness  becomes  more  complex  at  the  same  time  that 
it  int^ates  and  widens. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    PERCEPTION    OF    TIME. 


{  886.  The  near  relationsliip  between  our  notion  of  Time 
and  our  notion  of  Space,  is  implied  in  current  forms  of 
speecli.  In  the  phrase  "  a  grcat  space  of  time,''  a  magni- 
tude  of  one  serves  to  denote  a  magnitude  of  the  other. 
Conversely,  the  tourist  in  Switzerland  whose  inquiries 
respecting  distances  are  answered  in  atunden,  or  hours ;  and 
the  savage  who,  in  common  with  the  ancient  Hebrew,  has  a 
place  described  to  him  as  so  many  days'  joumey  off ;  find 
ümes  nsed  to  express  spaces.  The  like  reciprocity  of 
symbolism  occurs  in  science.  Beyond  the  facta  that  a 
second  of  time  is  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum^ 
and  that  our  hours  are  measurcd  by  spaces  on  the  dial,  there 
is  the  fact  that  a  degreo,  which  was  originally  a  day's 
joumey  of  the  Sun  along  the  ecliptic,  has  become  the  name 
of  an  angular  space. 

Joined  to  the  arguments  contained  in  the  last  chapter^ 
these  facts  possess  much  significance.  That  in  ea/rly 
ages,  and  in  undvilized  countries,  men  should  have  ex- 
pressed  Space  in  terms  of  Time,  and  that  aflerwards,  as  a 
result  of  progressy  they  should  have  come  to  express  Time  in 
terms  of  Space  ;  is  a  circumstance  giving  streng  support  to 
the  views  recently  developed.  Whilo  it  shows  conclusively 
that  the  phenomena  of  cöezistence  and  those  of  sequcnce^ 
a/re  made  to  stand  for  oach  other  in  the  mind ;  it  also  shows^ 
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repeated  on  a  higher  platform^  that  gradual  supplanting 
of  mental  sequences  by  their  equivalent  coexistences,  lately 
described  as  the  process  by  which  our  Cognition  of  Space  is 
acquired.  Just  as  we  saw  that  the  series  of  states  of  con- 
Bciousness  accompanying  any  motion^  becomes  Consolidated 
into  a  quasi-single  consciousness  of  the  coezistent  po- 
sitions  (or  space)  traversed  during  that  motion^  which 
Single  consciousness  afterwards  oxpresses  to  the  mind 
the  series  it  was  äquivalent  to ;  so  we  see  that  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness  implied  by  ^'  a  day's  joumey/' 
becomes  Consolidated  into  a  consciousness  of  the  coex- 
istent  positions  traversed  (measured  by  miles  or  leagues), 
which  practically-siuglo  State  of  consciousness  has  sup- 
planted  in  thought  and  word  the  series  of  states  repre- 
sented  by  it.  Any  one  wishing  yet  ftirther  examples  of  this 
mental  Substitution^  will  find  one  on  observing  how  habit- 
oally  he  thinks  of  the  Spaces  on  the  clock-face  instead  of 
the  periods  they  stand  for — ^how,  on  discovering  it  to  be 
half  an  hour  later  than  he  supposed^  he  does  not  represent 
the  half-hour  in  its  duration^  but  scarcely  passes  beyond  the 
sign  of  it  marked  by  the  finger.  Such  illustrations  make  it 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  use  of  coexistences  to  symbolize 
sequences^  which  in  these  complex  cases  has  become  so 
habitual^  has  in  the  simplest  cases  become  organic. 

This  reciprocity  between  our  cognitions  of  Space  and 
Time,  alike  in  their  primitive  and  most  developed  forms, 
being  understood ;  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  con- 
sidering  either  of  them  entirely  alone,  being  inferred ;  let  us 
go  on  to  deal  more  particularly  with  Time. 

§  337.  As  the  notions  of  Space  and  Goexistence  are  inse- 
parable,  so  are  the  notions  of  Time  and  Sequence.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  think  of  Time  without  thinking  of  some  sacoes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  think  of  any  sacoession 
without  thinking  of  Time.  Time,  like  Space,  cannot  be 
conceived  ezcept  by  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between 
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tttr  least  two  elements  of  conscioasness :  the  di£ference  being 
ihat  wliile^  in  the  case  of  Space^  theso  two  elements  are^  or 
seem  to  be^  present  together^  in  the  case  of  Time  thej  are 
not  present  together. 

The  doctrine  that  Time  is  knowable  onlj  by  the  succes- 
sion  of  onr  mental  states  calls  for  little  ezposition  :  it  is  so 
well  eatablished  a  doctrine.  All  that  seems  here  necessary^  is 
to  re-state  it  in  a  way  which  will  bring  out  its  harmonj  with 
ihe  foregoing  doctrines.  To  this  end^  it  will  be  well  first  to 
recall  the  üact  that  the  Cognition  is  entirelj  relative.  When 
treating  of  the  "Relativitj  of  ßelations''  (§  91),  it  was 
pointed  ont  that  the  apparent  lengths  of  sequences  vary 
with  "  the  stmctore  of  the  organism,  with  its  size,  with  it& 
age^  with  its  constitutional  state,  with  the  number  and  vivid- 
ness  of  the  impressions  it  receivcs,  and  with  their  relative 
positions  in  conscioasness.^' 

Omitting,  as  not  relevant  to  the  present  inquiry,  those 
canses  of  Variation  that  go  along  with  difference  of  species, 
we  may  say  that  our  notion  of  any  period  of  time,  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  length  of  the  series  of  remembered  states  of 
conscioasness  ezperienced  daring  that  time.  I  say  advisedly 
remembered  states  of  conscioasness.  For  as  any  series  of 
states  of  conscioasness  can  be  known  only  by  memory  ;  and 
as  any  of  the  states  that  have  occurrcd  bat  are  not  repre- 
sented  in  memory  cannot  be  components  of  the  series ;  it 
results  that  the  series  of  remembered  states  can  alone  serve 
as  the  measnre  betwcen  a  past  and  a  present  State.  And 
hence  the  explanation  of  all  sach  facts  as  that  an  interval 
looked  back  apon  by  a  child,  appears  longcr  than  the  same 
interval  looked  back  apon  by  an  adalt ;  since,  oat  of  the 
same  series  of  experiences,  many  which  being  novel  to  the 
child  make  deep  impressions  on  it,  are  so  familiär  to  the 
adnlt  as  to  make  scarcely  any  impressions.  And  the  length 
of  the  series  of  remembered  states  of  conscioasness  being 
ihna  onr  measare  of  time,  we  have  no  longer  any  difficalty 
in  nnderstanding  cases  ia  which  vivid  ideas,  following  cacb 
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otlicr  with  extreme  rapiditj^  cause  a  night  to  seem  like  a 
hundred  years,  or,  as  in  some  drowning  persons^  a  few 
minutes  to  represent  a  whole  life. 

"When,  however,  we  say  that  the  time  between  two  eyents 
is  recognized  by  the  series  of  remembered  states  of  con- 
sciousness  intervening^  what  do  we  more  specifically  mean  ? 
These  two  events  were  known  to  us  by  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness  they  produced.  Before  the  first  of  these  there 
wcre  countless  other  states  of  consciousness.  Since  the  last 
of  them  there  hayo  been  othors.  Between  them  there  were 
others.  We  know  them^  therefore^  as  having  certain  places 
in  the  whole  series  of  states  of  consciousness  ezperienced 
during  our  lives.  The  time  at  which  each  occurred  is 
known  to  us  as  its  position  in  the  series.  And  by  the  time 
between  them^  we  mean  their  relative  positions  in  the  series. 
As  any  relation  of  coexistent  positions — any  portion  of 
space^  is  conceived  by  us  as  such  or  such^  according  to  the 
number  of  other  positions  that  interyene ;  so^  any  relation 
of  sequent  positions — any  portion  of  time^  is  conceiyed  by 
ns  as  such  or  such^  according  to  the  number  of  other  posi- 
tions that  interyene.  Thus^  a  particular  time  is  a  relation 
of  position  between  some  two  states  in  the  series  of  states 
of  consciousness.  And  Time  in  generale  as  known  to  us^  is 
the  abstract  of  all  relations  of  position  among  successive 
ütatea  of  consciousness,  Or,  using  other  words,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  the  blank  form  in  which  these  successive  states  a/re 
2^rc8ented  and  represented  ;  and  which,  serving  aUke  for  each, 
in  not  dependent  on  any. 

For  here  we  haye  to  note  the  fact,  parallel  to  a  fact 
iioted  whcn  treating  of  Space,  that  since  in  the  series 
of  our  states  of  consciousness  the  same  positions,  as 
cstimated  by  their  distances  irom  the  State  that  is  passing, 
liave  been  occupied  by  states  of  all  kinds,  these  positions 
become  known  apart  from  states  of  each  particular  kind. 
If  at  a  certain  distance  back  in  the  train  of  my  thonghtSj 
there  was  always  a  feeling  of  colour,  there  woold  be  an 
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establislied  association  bctween  that  place  and  tliat  fecling. 
Bat  as  tliis  same  place  is  now  fiUed  by  a  tactual  Sensa- 
tion^ now  by  an  anditory  Sensation^  and  now  by  a  Sensation 
Coming  from  the  palate^  or  the  nostrils,  or  the  viscora ;  it 
resalts  tbat  the  place  is  dissociatedfrom  special  sensations  and 
firom  special  kinds  of  sensations.  And  the  same  thing  naying 
happened  vrith  every  othcr  place,  known  as  nearer  or  moro 
remote,  the  whole  series  of  those  places,  considered  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  feelings  that  may  bo  in  thera,  or  as  unoccnpied 
by  feelings,  comes  to  be  aggregated  into  a  consciousness  of 
Time,  considered  as  the  blank  form  of  all  relations  of  se- 
qnence ;  just  as  wo  saw  that  there  similarly  arises  the  con- 
sciousness of  Space,  as  the  blank  form  of  all  relations  of 
coexistence. 

§  888.  By  defendcrs  of  the  Kantian  hypothesis,  it  will 
probably  be  contended  that  the  consciousness  of  Time  is 
given  along  with  the  first  sequenco  cxperienced,  whicli 
cannot  otherwisc  be  known  as  a  sequonce.  I  reply  that 
it  is  not  at  first  known  as  a  sequcnce;  and  that  tho  füll 
ronsciousness  of  it  as  a  sequenco,  and  of  Time  as  its  form, 
arise  through  the  same  accumulatcd  cxperienccs. 

It  is,  doubtless,  to  bo  concludcd  that  even  in  a  nascent 
consciousness  the  successive  s  tat  es  must  be  severally  recog- 
nized  as  standing  to  ono  anothcr  in  certain  relations  of  posi- 
tion — either  as  occurriiig  noxt  to  one  another,  or  as  separated 
by  intervening  statcs.  Though,  at  first,  probably  no  consider- 
able  portion  of  tho  series  of  states  can  be  contemplated  at 
once,  and  no  distant  membcrs  of  it  brought  into  relation, 
yet  the  simplest  Cognition  implies  that  sundry  of  the  pro^- 
male  members  of  it  are  co-ordinatcd  and  their  respective 
places  known  in  some  vague  way,  But  neither  the  con- 
templation  of  any  two  statcs  of  consciousness  that  stand  in 
certain  relative  positions,  nor  tho  thinking  of  their  relation 
of  Position  as  like  some  other  relation  of  position,  gives,  in 
itself,  the  notion  of  Time ;  although  it  is  the  raw  material 
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out  of  which  that  notion  is  constructed.  Time^  as  conceiyed 
by  us^  is  not  any  one  relation  of  position  in  the  series ;  nor 
any  relation  between  two  sucli  relations ;  but  is  the  abstract 
of  all  sucli  relations^  and  cannot  possibly  be  coneeived  ontil 
many  of  them  baye  been  known  and  compared.  To  elu- 
cidatc  this  let  us  consider  a  parallel  case.  Suppose 

an  incipient  intelligence  to  receive  two  equal  impressions  of 
the  colour  red.  No  other  experiences  baving  been  received, 
the  relation  between  these  two  impressions  cannot  be  thougbt 
of  in  any  way ;  because  there  exists  no  other  relation  with 
which  it  can  be  classed^  or  from  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished.  Suppose  two  other  equal  impressions  of  red  are 
received.  There  can  still  exist  no  idea  of  the  relation 
between  them.  For  though  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
previously-experienced  relation,  yet  since  no  thing  can  be 
cognized  save  as  of  some  kind;  and  since,  by  its  yery 
nature,  kind  impUes  the  establishment  of  difforence ;  there 
cannot,  while  only  one  order  of  relation  has  been  expe- 
rienced,  be  any  knowledge  of  it — any  thought  aboat  it. 
Now  suppose  that  two  unequal  impressions  of  red  are  re- 
ceived. There  is  experienced  a  second  species  of  relation. 
And  if  there  are  afberwards  presented  many  such  pairs  of 
impressions,  the  members  of  which  aro  severally  equal  and 
unequal,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  constituents  of  each 
new  pair  to  be  vaguely  thought  of  as  like  or  unlike,  and  as 
Standing  in  relations  like  or  unlike  previous  ones.  I  say 
vaguely  thought  of,  because,  while  various  impressions  of 
the  colour  red  are  the  sole  things  known,  the  cognitions  of 
their  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  will  not  be  distinctly 
separable  from  the  impressions  themselves.  When,  however, 
pairs  of  impressions  belonging  to  some  other  species  come 
to  be  received — as  of  the  colour  green  in  different  inten- 
sitics — the  occurrence  among  these  also  of  some  that  are 
like  and  of  othcrs  that  are  unlike,  will  tend  to  dissodate 
these  relations  from  the  colours  green  and  red.  And  gpra» 
dually  as,  by  accumulation  of  experiencea^  there  are  found 
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to  be  like  and  unlike  sounds^  tastes^  smells^  resisfcanccs^ 
temperatures^  &c.^  thc  relationships  which  we  signify  by 
tbese  worda  like  and  unlike,  will  become  partially  separable 
in  thouglit  irom  particular  impressions :  tbe  ideas  of  Uketiess 
and  unlikeness  will  begin  to  arise,  and  will  become  moro 
distinct  and  moro  abstract  in  proportion  to  tho  multiplicity 
of  kinds  of  impressions  presenting  them.  Manifestly,  then, 
ihe  ideas  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  are  impossible  until 
after  multitudes  of  things  have  been  thouglit  of  as  like  and 
unlike.  Similarly  in  the  case  before   us.     After 

▼arioas  relations  of  position  among  states  of  conscious- 
ness  baye  been  contomplated,  have  been  compared,  have 
become  familiär ;  and  aftcr  the  experiences  of  different  rela- 
tions of  Position  have  been  so  accumulated  as  to  dissociate 
Üio  idea  of  the  rclation  from  all  particular  positions  ;  then, 
bat  not  tili  then,  can  thcro  arise  that  abstract  notion  of 
relativity  of  position  among  successive  states  of  conscious- 
ness  which  constitutes  the  notion  of  their  several  places  in 
time^  and  that  abstract  notion  of  aggregated  relative  positions 
which  constitutes  the  notion  of  Time  in  general. 

^  839.  How  far  the  consciousness  of  Time  is,  in  its  general 
character^  fixed  by  the  inherited  structure  in  a  way  like  that 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  Space  is  fixed,  is  an  intercst- 
ing  qnestion.  That  there  is  some  kind  of  pre-detormination 
we  may  feel  tolerably  certain ;  while  we  may  suspect  the 
pre-determination  to  bo  less  specific  than  that  to  which  wo 
here  compare  it. 

When  treating  of  the  "Eelativity  of  Relations/'  (§  91), 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  consciousness  of  Time  must  vary 
with  size^  with  structure,  and  with  functional  activity ;  since 
the  Scale  of  timo  proper  to  each  creature  is  composed 
primarily  of  the  marks  made  in  its  consciousness  by  the 
rhythms  of  its  vital  functions,  and  secondarily  of  the  marks 
made  in  its  consciousness  by  the  rhythms  of  its  locomotive 
fanctions :    both  which   sets   of  rhythms    are    immensely 
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different  in  different  species.  Conseqnently^  the  Constitution 
derived  from  ancestry  settles  the  general  character  of  the 
consciousnoss  vrithin  approximate  limits.  In  our  own  case^ 
for  examplä^  it  is  clear  tliat  there  are  certain  extremes 
within  which  our  units  of  measure  for  time  must  falL  The 
heart-beats  and  respiratory  actions  serving  as  primitive 
measures^  can  haye  their  rates  yaried  within  moderate 
ranges  only.  The  altemating  movements  of  the  legs  have 
a  certain  degree  of  slowness  below  which  we  cannot  be 
cönscious  of  them^  and  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  beyond 
which  we  cannot  push  them.  Similarly  with  measures  of 
time  furnished  by  sensible  motions  outside  of  us.  There  are 
motions  too  rapid  for  our  perceptions^  as  well  as  motions  too 
slow  for  our  perceptions ;  and  such  consciousness  of  time  as 
we  get  from  watching  objective  motions  must  fSedl  between 
these  extremes. 

To  what  extent  the  larger  consciousness  of  Time  is  pre- 
determined^  and  to  what  extent  it  is  determined  by  individoal 
experiences^  are  also  points  about  which  nothing  yery  defi- 
nite  can  be  said.  Still^  we  may  scc  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  lengths  of  the  periods  over  which  consciousness 
can  ränge  in  such  way  as  to  grasp  them^  are  approximately 
limited  by  inherited  nervous  structures.  For  the  power  to 
estimate  an  inter^^al  of  hours  or  days  depends  on  the  power 
to  represent  the  events  that  have  occurred  during  its  lapse. 
The  inability  of  an  old  person  to  remember  what  he  was 
doing  two  days  ago^  shows  us  that  as  fast  as  the  series  of 
impressions  lately  received  becomes  less  easily  represent« 
able^  the  estimation  of  recent  long  intervals  becomes  im« 
practicable.  This  case^  which  illustrates  the  result  of 
defective  function^  I  cite  merely  to  indicate  the  connexion 
between  consciousness  of  time  and  faculty  of  representation. 
And  having  done  this^  it  remains  only  to  point  out  that  since 
structure  is  the  primary  condition  to  representation  (in  so 
far  that  with  a  given  degree  of  structure  there  cannot  be 
more  than  a  given  amount  of  representation)^  it  follows  that 
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ihe  conscionsness  of  time  in  its  wider  reach  must  be  poten- 
tially  fixed  in  its  general  character  by  tho  Organization. 

{  340.  Such  being  tbe  genesis  and  nature  of  our  con- 
sciousness  of  Time^  considercd  gencrally^  we  havo  bat 
forÜier  to  ask  in  what  consists  the  proccss  of  percciving  a 
tiine. 

Strictiy  speaking^  perception  bere  passes  very  nearly  into 
conception.  For  wbile  in  perception  as  coinmonly  ex- 
emplified^  many  or  most  of  the  componcnts  of  the  con- 
Bcionsness  are  presented  while  some  are  roprescntcd^  in  tho 
perception  of  a  portion  of  time,  nearly  all  the  components 
are  represented:  only  the  passing  feclings  are  given  in 
▼ivid  forms,  and  all  the  rest  are  given  in  their  faint  forms. 
But  making  this  qnalification,  it  only  nceds  to  say  respecting 
the  perception  of  a  portion  of  time,  that  it  consists  in  the 
classing  of  the  relation  of  serial  positions  contemplated  as 
forming  it,  with  certain  before-known  relations — tho  Cogni- 
tion of  it  as  like  such  before-known  relations. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

THE    PERCEPTION   OF   MOTION. 

§  341.  As  shown  by  the  foregoing  discussions^  otir  ideas 
of  Motion,  Time,  and  Space,  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disentangle  them.  On  the 
one  band  it  has,  I  think,  been  made  clear  tbat  Space  and 
Time  are  knowable  only  through  Motion.  On  the  other 
band  it  is  by  some  contended,  with  great  apparent  truth, 
that  Motion  is  nnknowable  ezcept  as  in  Space  and  Time ; 
and  that,  therefore,  notions  of  Space  and  Time  must  pre- 
exist.  Taking  which  two  positions  together,  there  seems 
no  courso  left  but  to  adopt  the  Kantian  hypothesis;  and 
conclude  that  Time  and  Space  are  forms  of  sensibility  which 
are  disclosed  in  tho  act  by  which  Motion  is  perceived.  A 
closer  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  there  is  an 
alternative. 

For  though  the  consciousness  of  Motion  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  developed  mind,  without  an  accompanying  con- 
sciousness of  Space  and  Time ;  it  does  not  follow  that  tho 
consciousness  of  Motion  in  the  t/ndeveloped  mind  is  simi- 
larly  accompanied.  It  does  not  follow  that  becanse  the 
connezion  between  the  notions  is  now  indissolablBj  it 
was  always  so.  The  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  im* 
warrantable  assumption,  that  certain  impressions  receiyed 
through  the  senses  were  originally  understood  in  a  way 
just  like  that  in  which  they  are  understood  after  the  accn- 
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mulation  of  multitudinous  experiences — an  assumption  at 
variance  with  the  establishcd  facta  of  Psychology.  Do  wo 
not  know  that  the  form  of  a  house  is  comprelieiided  by  tho 
duld^  afler  a  manner  in  which  the  Infant  cannot  comprc- 
hend  it  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  daily  rising  and  setting 
of  the  Bun,  are  thought  of  in  completely  diffcrent  ways  by 
a  savage  and  by  an  astronomer  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  tho 
physicist  thinks  of  sound^  or  of  light^  or  of  heat^  in  a  manner 
utterly  nn]ike  that  in  which  the  down  thinks  of  thcm  ? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  admitted  that  much  of  our  acquired 
knowledge  becomes  so  Consolidated  as  to  disablo  us  from 
dissociating  its  Clements — that  on  grasping  an  applo  we 
cannot^  without.  great  difficulty,  so  confino  our  conscious- 
nesB  to  the  sensations  of  touch  as  to  avoid  thinking  of  the 
apple  as  spherical — that  wo  find  it  impossible,  when  looking 
at  a  neighbouring  objecto  to  shut  out  all  thought  of  tho 
distance  and  attend  only  to  the  visual  sensations?  And 
when  we  unite  these  two  general  facts,  that  by  combining 
its  experiences  the  mind  acquires  conccpiions  quite  different 
from  those  it  originally  had,  and  that  such  of  these  as  are 
inyariably  combined,  and  perpetually  combined,  become 
fu&ed  into  conceptions  that  are  undecomposablo  by  intro- 
spection;  does  it  not  become  manifest^  both  that  the  idea 
of  Motion  which  accompanies  developed  intelligence  is  dis- 
tinct  in  nature  from  the  idea  of  Motion  which  undeveloped 
intelligence  frames,  and  that  it  has  become  impossible  for 
the  one  to  think  of  Motion  as  the  other  thought  of  it? 
It  is  a  vicious  assumption  that  what  are  nccessities  of 
thought  to  US,  are  necessities  of  thought  in  the  abstract. 

*'  But  how/'  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
deal  with  Motion  as  known  in  some  form  different  from 
that  in  which  we  know  it  ?  How  are  we  to  treat  of  a  con- 
ception  which  we  cannot  ourselves  have  ? ''  Vcry  readily. 
Fop  though  in  our  adult  consciousness  of  Motion  the  ideas 
of  Space  and  Time  are  inextricably  involved,  there  is 
another  element  in  that  consciousness  which  we  may  see 
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wonld  remain  were  the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time  absent. 
Thougli  on  moving  my  arm^  even  in  the  dark,  I  cannoi 
become  conscious  of  the  motion  vritliout  being  simul- 
taneously  conscious  of  a  space  traversed  and  a  time  oc- 
cupied  in  traversing  it;  yet  it  is  obvious  to  me  tbat  Üie 
mnscular  setisations  accompanying  the  motion^  are  qnite  dis- 
tinct  in  nature  from  the  notions  of  Space  and  Time  asso- 
ciated  with  them.  I  find  no  difficolty  in  so  far  isolating 
these  sensations^  as  to  perceive  that  the  conscioosness  of 
them  would  remain  wero  my  notions  of  Space  and  Time 
abolished.  And  I  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiying  that 
Motion  is  thinkable  by  a  nascent  intelligence  as  consisting 
of  these  sensations^  while  yet  the  notions  of  Space  and  Time 
are  undeveloped. 

Seeing^  then^  that  the  primitive  conscionsness  of  Motion 
may  readily  be  conceived  to  have  contained  bnt  one  of  the 
Clements  ultimately  incladed  in  it^  we  may  properly  inquire 
whether,  out  of  such  a  primitive  conscionsness  of  Motion, 
the  conscionsness  wo  have  of  it  may  be  evolved. 

§  342.  To  open  this  inqniry  systematically,  let  us  first 
look  at  the  data  fumished  by  preceding  chapters. 

We  saw  that  cur  conscionsness  of  Space  is  an  abstract  of 
all  relations  among  coexistent  positions ;  that  the  germinal 
Clement  of  the  conscionsness  is  the  relation  between  two  co- 
existent positions;  that  every  relation  between  two  coex- 
istent positions  is  resolvable  into  a  relation  of  coexistent 
positions  between  the  subject  and  an  object  tonched;  that 
this  relation  of  coexistent  positions  between  subject  and 
objecto  is  equivalent  to  the  relation  of  coexistent  positions 
between  two  parts  of  the  body  when  adjusted  by  the  mosdes 
to  a  particular  attitude ;  and  that  thus  the  question — ^How 
do  we  come  by  cur  Cognition  of  Space  ?  is  reducible  to  tbe 
question — How  do  we  discover  the  relation  of  coexistent 
positions  between  two  sentient  points  on  our  surface  ? 

Our  conscionsness  of  Time  we  saw  to  be  the  abstract  of 
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au  relations  among  sncceftsive  positions  in  the  scries  of  our 
Btates  of  conscionsness.  We  saw  that  the  germinal  element 
out  of  which  this  conception  is  developed^  is  a  relation  of 
Position  between  two  states  of  conscionsness;  and  that 
every  relation  of  position  between  two  states  of  conscions- 
ness is  known  by  the  number  of  remembered  intervening 
Btates. 

Bespecting  Motion^  we  know  that  as  through  it  only  arc 
changes  in  conscionsness  originally  produced^  through  it 
only  can  relations  of  position  among  successive  states  of 
conscionsness  be  disclosed ;  and  that^  for  the  samo  reason^ 
ihrongh  it  only  can  be  disclosed  the  relations  of  position 
among  coexistences.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
whether  Motion  is  or  is  not  originally  cognizablo  in  any 
oiher  way,  it  is  from  the  beginning  cognizable  through  tho 
changes  of  conscionsness  it  produces.  If  it  be  a  subjectivc 
motion^  as  that  of  a  limb^  it  is  present  to  the  mind  as  a  con- 
tinnons  bnt  varying  series  of  sensations  of  muscular  tension. 
If  it  be  an  objective  motion^  as  that  of  something  traversing 
the  snrface  of  the  body^  or  as  that  of  something  passing 
before  the  eyes^  it  is  still  present  to  tho  mind  as  a  con- 
ünnons  series  of  sensations :  in  the  one  case  the  sensations 
that  resnltfrom  touching  a  succession  of  points  on  the  skin ; 
in  the  other  case  the  sensations  that  result  from  exciting  a 
snccession  of  points  on  the  retina.  And  if  the  motion 
be  both  snbjective  and  objective,  as  when  one  part  of  the 
body  is  drawn  over  another  part,  or  as  when  a  Umb 
18  eztended  within  view  of  the  eyes,  then  it  is  present 
to  the  mind  as  a  double  series  of  sensations  :  in  the  one  case, 
as  a  series  of  mnscular  sensations  joined  with  a  simultaneous 
series  of  tactual  sensations ;  in  the  other  case,  as  a  series  of 
mnscular  sensations  joined  with  a  simultaneous  scries  of 
Visual  sensations.  Finally,  when  the  hand  is  movcd  over 
the  body  within  view  of  the  eyes,  motion  is  present  to  tho 
mind  as  a  triple  series  of  sensations — muscular,  tactual^ 
visnal — occnrring  simultaneously. 
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Passing  over  for  the  present  the  visual  phenomena^  let  us 
deal  with  the  question  in  which  centres  tlie  whole  con- 
troversy  respecting  the  genesis  of  our  ideas  of  Motion,  Space, 
and  Time :  the  question,  namely — How  do  we  become  cog- 
nizant  of  the  relative  positions  of  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  hody  ?  Such  two  points  considered  as  coezistent, 
involve  the  germinal  idea  of  Space.  Such  two  points 
disclosed  to  consciousness  hj  two  successiye  tactnal 
sensations,  involve  the  germinal  idea  of  Time.  And  the 
mnscular  sensations  hy  which,  when  self-produced,  these 
two  tactual  sensations  are  separated,  involve  the  ger- 
minal idea  of  Motion.  The  questions  to  be  considered  then, 
are — In  what  order  do  these  germinal  ideas  arise  ?  and — 
How  are  they  developed  ? 

§  343.  Already,  in  trcating  of  visible  extension  (§  827), 
and  the  visual  perception  of  spaco  (§  331),  and  in  showing 
how  serial  states  of  consciousness  are  Consolidated  into 
simultancous  states  which  become  their  equivalents,  the 
way  has  been  prepared  for  answering  these  questions.  The 
process  of  analysis  partially  applied  to  retinal  impressions, 
has  now  to  be  applied,  after  a  more  complete  manner,  to 
impressions  on  the  body  at  large. 

To  this  end,  taking  for  our  subject  a  partially-developed 
creature,  having  a  nervous  structure  that  is  able  to  receive 
the  data  for  the  Cognition,  but  in  which  the  data  are  not  yet 
co-ordinated,  let  us  call  the  two  points  on  its  body  between 
which  a  relation  is  to  be  established,  A  and  Z.  *    Let  us 

*  In  the  first  edition  I  had  here  sei  out  with  a  Dewly-bom  inCant :  thns 
implyiDg  that  the  Organization  of  experiences  to  be  explained,  occnn  in  the 
oonne  of  an  individnal  life.  The  "  Special  Analysis"  haying  been  originally 
written  before  the  "  Special  Synthesis,"  (as  their  order  in  the  firtt  ediüon 
shows),  its  conclnsions  were  not  worked  out  into  fall  hannony  with  thoM 
which  the  Evolntion-hypothesis  led  me  to  in  the  "  Special  Synthesis.*'  Am 
the  revised  argnment  of  the  foregoing  chapters  has  made  manifest»  however, 
we  mnst  rccognize  these  relations  now  to  be  dealt  with,  as  potentially 
establinhed  in  the  nervons  stmctnre  inherited  by  the  Infant.    The  intn 
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aflSüine  these  two  points  to  be  anywhero  within  reach  of  the 
limbs.  By  the  hypothesis^  nothing  is  at  prosent  known  of 
ihese  points ;  either  as  coexisting  in  Spacc^  as  giving  snc- 
cessive  sensations  in  Timo^  or  as  being  brought  into  relation 
by  Motion.  If  now  the  creature  moves  a  limb  in  such  a 
way  as  to  touch  nothing,  there  is  a  certain  vague  reaction 
npon  its  conscionsness — a  Sensation  of  mnscular  tension. 
This  Sensation  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  indefinite  in  its 
commencement,  indefinite  in  its  termination,  and  indefinite 
in  all  its  intermediate  changes.  Its  strength  being  propor- 
tionate  to  the  degree  of  contraction,  it  follows  that  as  the 
limb  Starts  from  a  state  in  which  there  is  no  contraction,  and 
as  it  can  reach  a  position  rcquiring  extreme  contraction  only 
by  passing  throngh  positions  requiring  intermediate  degrees 
of  contraction^  and  as  the  degree  of  contraction  mnst 
therefore  form  a  series  ascending  by  small  increments 
from  zero^  the  sensations  of  tension  must  also  form 
such  a  series.  And  the  sensations  accompanying  all  subsc- 
qnent  movements  mnst  similarly  form  series  that  either 
increase  or  decrease ;  since  a  muscle  cannot  pass  from  any 
one  State  to  any  other  without  going  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate states.  ThuSj  then,  the  creature,  on  moving  ita 
limb  backwards  and  forwards  without  touching  anything, 
has  a  conscionsness  not  definitely  divisible  into  states ;  but 
a  conscionsness  the  variations  of  which  pass  insensibly  into 
one  another,  liko  undulations  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude.     Manifestly,  such  a  conscionsness  is  but  a  nascent 

uterine  modifications  it  has  gone  through,  have  already  repeated  in  a  short 
time,  those  modifications  alowly  prodaced  by  the  experiences  of  ancestral 
raoes  during  an  immeasurable  time.  Bat  the  argument  remains  in  esaenoe 
the  Barne,  whether  we  conceive  the  progressive  changes  to  be  wrought  in  a 
long  series  of  individuals  which  successively  bequeath  the  modificationB 
produceil  by  experience,  or  whether  we  conceive  tliem  to  be  wrought  in  a 
continuously-existing  individual.  The  partially-developed  creature  assuned 
above,  mnst  therefore  be  understood  as  a  continnously-existing  individna], 
or  eise  as  receiving  in  the  course  of  its  lifo  such  modifications  as  are  ordi- 
luurily  receivefl  only  during  the  lives  of  species  and  gonera  and  ordersL 
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coDSciousness.  While  its  states  aro  thus  indistinctly  sepa- 
rated^  thcrc  can  be  no  clear  comparison  of  them ;  no  classing 
of  them;  no  thought,  properly  so  called;  and  conse- 
quently,  no  ideas  of  Motion,  Time,  or  Space,  as  we  under- 
stand  them.  Suppose    that    the  limb    touches 

something.  A  sudden  cha^go  in  consciousness  is  prodaced 
— a  change  that  is  incisive  in  its  commencement,  and,  when 
the  limb  is  removed,  equally  incisive  in  its  termination.  In 
the  midst  of  the  continuous  feeling  of  muscnlar  tension, 
vaguely  rising  and  falling  in  intensity,  there  all  at  once 
occnrs  a  distinct  feeling  of  another  kind.  This  feeling, 
beginning  and  ending  abruptly,  constitutes  a  definite  State 
of  conscionsness ;  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  mark  in  con- 
sciousness. Other  such  marks  are  produced  by  other  such 
acta ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  multiplied  there  arises 
a  possibility  of  comparing  them,  both  in  respect  to  their 
strengths  and  in  respect  to  their  relative  positions.  At  the 
same  time  the  feelings  of  muscular  tension  being,  as  it 
were,  divided  into  lengths  by  these  super-posed  marks, 
become  similarly  comparable;  and  so  there  are  acquired 
materials  for  a  simple  order  of  thought.  Observe,  also,  that 
while  these  tactual  sensations  may,  when  several  things  are 
touchcd  in  succession,  produco  successive  marks  in  con- 
sciousness, separated  by  intervening  muscular  sensations, 
thoy  may  also  become  concurrent  with  these  muscular  sen- 
sations; as  when  the  end  of  the  limb  is  drawn  along  a 
surface.  And  observe  further,  that  when  the  surface  over 
which  the  end  of  the  limb  is  drawn  is  not  a  foreign  body, 
but  some  part  of  the  creature's  own  body,  these  muscular 
sensations,  and  the  continuous  tactual  Sensation  joined  with 
them,  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  tactual  sensations  pro- 
ceeding  from  that  part  of  the  skin  over  which  the  limb  is 
drawn. 

See  then  what  happens  and  what  is  implied.  When  the 
creature  moves  the  end  of  a  limb  along  the  surface  of  its 
body  from  A  to  Z,  there  are  simultaneously  impressed  on 
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ite  ooiisciou8m«8  three  sets  of  sensations — the  vaiTing  series 
of  BensatioiLS  proceeding  from  the  muscles  in  action ;  the 
aeries  of  tactual  sensations  proceeding  from  the  points  of 
the  skin  snccessively  touched  between  A  and  Z ;  and  the 
<x>ntinaon8  Sensation  of  touch  from  the  end  of  the  limb. 
New  it  might  be  argned  that  some  progress  is  made  towards 
Üie  notion  of  space^  in  the  simoltaneous  reception  of  these 
sensations — ^in  the  contemplation  of  them  as  coexistent; 
seeing  that  the  notion  of  coexistence  and  the  notion  of 
Space  have  a  common  root^  or^  in  other  words — seeing  that 
to  be  conscions  of  a  dnality  or  multiplicity  of  sensations^  is 
ihe  first  Step  towards  being  conscious  of  that  duality  or 
multiplicity  of  points  in  space  which  they  imply.  It  might 
also  be  argned  that  as^  when  the  limb  is  moved  back  from 
Z  to  A^  the  serial  sensations  occur  in  a  reverse  order^  there 
is  thus  achieved  a  further  step  in  the  genesis  of  the  notion; 
fönce  coexistent  things  are  alono  capable  of  impressing  con- 
scionsness  in  any  order  with  equal  vividness.  Bat  merely 
indicating  these  considorations^  let  us  pass  to  the  esscntial 
consideration.  Bvery  subsequent  motion   of  the 

limb  over  the  snrface  from  A  to  Z  results  in  the  like  simul- 
taneons  scts  of  sensations;  and  hence  theso^  in  course  of 
time^  become  indissolubly  associatod.  Though  the  series  of 
taotnal  sensations,  A  to  Z,  being  produciblo  by  a  foreig^ 
body  moving  over  the  same  surfaco,  can  be  dissociated  from 
the  others;  and  though,  if  this  surface  (which  we  will 
snppose  to  be  on  the  head)  be  withdrawn  by  a  movement  of 
{he  head,  the  same  motion  of  the  limb  with  its  accompany- 
ing  mnscular  sensations,  may  occur  without  any  Sensation 
of  tonch;  yet  when  these  two  series  are  linkcd  by  the 
tactual  Sensation  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  limb,  they 
necessarily  proceed  together,  and  become  inseparably  con- 
nected in  thonght.  Consequently,  the  series  of  tactual  sen- 
sations A  to  Z,  and  the  series  of  mnscular  sensations  which 
invariably  accompanies  it  when  self-produced,  serve  as 
equivalents ;  and  being  two  sides  of  the  same  expericnce» 
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coDScionsness.  Whilo  its  states  are  thus  indistinctly  sepa- 
ratod^  thcrc  can  be  no  clear  comparison  of  them ;  no  classing 
of  them;  uo  thought,  properly  so  called;  and  conse- 
quently,  no  ideas  of  Motion,  Time,  or  Space,  as  we  under- 
stand   them.  Suppose    that    the   limb    touches 

something.  A  sudden  cha^ge  in  conscioosness  ia  produced 
— a  change  that  is  incisive  in  its  commencement,  and,  when 
the  limb  is  removed,  equally  incisive  in  its  termination.  In 
the  midst  of  the  continuons  feeling  of  muscnlar  tension, 
vaguely  rising  and  falling  in  intensity,  there  all  at  once 
occurs  a  distinct  feeling  of  another  kind.  This  feeling, 
beginning  and  ending  abruptly,  constitutes  a  definite  State 
of  consciousness ;  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  mark  in  con- 
sciousness.  Other  such  marks  are  prodnced  by  other  such 
acts ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  multiplied  there  arises 
a  possibility  of  comparing  them,  both  in  respect  to  their 
strengths  and  in  respect  to  their  relative  positions.  At  the 
same  timo  the  feelings  of  muscular  tension  being,  as  it 
were,  divided  into  lengths  by  these  super-posed  marks, 
become  similarly  comparable;  and  so  there  are  acquired 
materials  for  a  simple  order  of  thought.  Observe,  also,  that 
whilo  theso  tactual  Sensation  s  may,  when  several  things  are 
touched  in  succession,  produco  successive  marks  in  con- 
sciousness, separatcd  by  intervening  muscular  sensations, 
they  may  also  become  concurrent  with  these  muscular  sen- 
sationsj  as  when  the  end  of  the  limb  is  drawn  along  a 
surface.  And  observe  further,  that  when  the  surface  over 
which  the  end  of  the  limb  is  drawn  is  not  a  foreign  body, 
but  some  part  of  the  creature's  own  body,  theso  muscular 
sensations,  and  the  continuons  tactual  Sensation  joined  with 
them,  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  tactual  sensations  pro- 
ceeding  from  that  part  of  the  skin  over  which  the  limb  is 
drawn. 

See  then  what  happens  and  what  is  implied.  When  the 
creature  movcs  the  end  of  a  limb  along  the  surface  of  its 
body  from  A  to  Z,  there  are  simultaneously  impressed  on 
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ÜB  oonsciousm«s  Üiree  sets  of  sensations — the  vaiyiiig  series 
of  sensations  proceeding  from  the  muscles  in  action ;  the 
series  of  tactual  sensations  proceeding  from  the  points  of 
the  skin  snccessively  touched  between  A  and  Z ;  and  the 
continnons  Sensation  of  tonch  from  the  end  of  the  limb. 
New  it  might  be  argned  that  some  progress  is  made  towards 
ihe  notion  of  space^  in  the  simultaneous  reception  of  thesc 
sensations — ^in  the  contemplation  of  them  as  coexistent; 
seeing  that  the  notion  of  coexistence  and  the  notion  of 
Space  have  a  common  root,  or,  in  other  words — seeing  that 
to  be  conscions  of  a  duality  or  multiplicity  of  sensations^  is 
the  first  step  towards  being  conscious  of  that  duality  or 
multiplicity  of  points  in  space  which  they  imply.  It  might 
also  be  argned  that  as,  when  the  limb  is  moved  back  from 
Z  to  A^  the  serial  sensations  occur  in  a  roverse  order,  there 
is  thns  achieved  a  further  step  in  the  genesis  of  the  notion; 
since  coexistent  things  are  alone  capable  of  impressing  con- 
scionsness  in  any  order  with  equal  vividness.  But  merely 
indicating  these  considorations,  let  us  pass  to  the  esscntial 
consideration.  Every  subsequent  motion   of  the 

limb  over  the  snrface  from  A  to  Z  results  in  the  like  simul- 
taneous scts  of  sensations;  and  hence  thcse,  in  course  of 
time^  become  indissolubly  associated.  Though  the  series  of 
tactnal  sensations,  A  to  Z,  being  producible  by  a  foreign 
body  moving  over  the  same  snrface,  can  be  dissociated  from 
the  others;  and  though,  if  this  surface  (which  we  will 
BUppose  to  be  on  the  head)  be  withdrawn  by  a  movement  of 
the  head,  the  same  motion  of  the  limb  with  its  accompany- 
ing  muscular  sensations,  may  occur  without  any  Sensation 
of  tonch;  yet  when  these  two  series  are  linked  by  the 
tactnal  Sensation  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  limb,  they 
necessarily  proceed  together,  and  become  insoparably  con- 
nected in  thought.  Consequently,  the  series  of  tactual  sen- 
sations A  to  Z,  and  the  series  of  muscular  sensations  which 
invariably  accompanies  it  when  self-produced,  serve  as 
eqnivalents ;  and  being  two  sides  of  the  same  experience, 
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suggest  each  other  in  conscionsnoss.  The  successive  feeU 
inga  on  the  ahin  being  exdtedy  aaaodaUon  hringa  up  ideas  of 
the  liabitually-correlated  feelings  in  thelimb;  and  thefeelings 
in  the  limb  being  excited,  assodation  brings  up  ideas  of  the 
habitually-correlated  feelings  on  the  skin,  Dae 

attention  having  been  paid  to  this  fact^  let  ns  go  on  to 
consider  what  must  happen  when  something  tonches,  at  the 
same  moment^  the  entire  sorface  between  A  and  Z.  This 
Burface  is  suppUed  by  a  series  of  independent  nerve-fibres, 
each  of  which  separately  is  affected  by  an  impression  falling 
within  a  specific  area  of  the  skin^  and  each  of  which  pro- 
daces  a  separate  state  of  consciousness.  When  the  finger 
is  drawn  along  this  surface^  these  nerve-fibres  A^  B^  C^ 
D,  .  .  .  Z^  are  excited  in  succession ;  that  is — ^produce  suc- 
cessive States  of  consciousness.  But  when  something 
Covers  the  whole  surface  between  A  and  Z,  they  are  excited 
simultaneously ;  and  produce  what  tends  to  become  a  Single 
State  of  consciousness.  Ah*eady  in  a  parallel  case  (§  881)  I 
have  explsined  how^  when  impressions  originally  known  as 
Coming  one  afber  another  come  all  at  once^  their  sequent 
positions  are  transformed  into  coexistent  positions^  which^ 
when  Consolidated  by  frequent  presentation,  are  used  in 
thought  as  equivalent  to  the  sequent  positions ;  and  it  is 
needloss  here  to  repeat  the  explanation.  What  it  now  con- 
cerns  us  to  notice  is  this : — that  as  the  series  of  tactual 
feelings  A  to  7a,  hnown  as  having  sequent  positions  in  eon^ 
sdousness,  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  accompanying 
series  of  muscular  feelings;  and  as  it  is  also  found  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  simuUaneous  tactual  feelings  A  to  Z, 
which  are  presented  in  coexistent  positions ;  it  follows  that 
these  two  last  are  found  to  be  equivalents  to  each  other.  A 
series  of  muscular  sensations  becomes  known  as  correspond- 
ing  to  a  series  of  coexistent  positions;  and  being  habit- 
ually  joined  with  it,  becomes  at  last  unthinkable  without 
it.  Thus,   the   relation   of   coexistent    positions 

between  the  points  A  and  Z  (and  by  implication  all  inter- 
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mediate  points),  is  necessai*ily  disclosed  by  a  comparison  of 
oxperiences :  the  ideas  of  Spaco^  Time^  and  Motion,  are 
erolyed  together.  When  the  successive  states  of  conscious- 
ness  A  to  Z^  are  thoaght  of  as  having  relative  positions,  the 
notion  of  Time  becomes  nascent.  Wlien  these  states  of 
consciousness  occor  simoltaneonsly,  their  relative  positions, 
whicb  were  before  seqnent,  become  coexistent ;  and  there 
arises  a  nascent  consciousness  of  Space.  And  wben  these 
two  relations  of  coexistent  and  seqnent  positions  are  both 
presonted  to  consciousness  along  with  a  series  of  sensations 
of  muscular  tension^  a  nascent  idea  of  Motion  results. 

The  development  of  these  nascent  ideas  by  further  accumu 
lation  and  comparison  of  experiences^  will  be  readily  under« 
stood.  What  has  been  described  as  taking  place  with  re- 
spect  to  one  relation  of  coexistent  positions,  or  rather,  one 
linear  series  of  such  positions,  is,  during  the  same  period, 
taking  place  with  respect  to  countless  other  such  linear 
series  in  all  directions  over  the  body.  The  like  equiva« 
lence  between  a  series  of  coexistent  impressions  of  touch, 
a  series  of  successive  impressions  of  touch,  and  series  of 
successive  muscular  impressions,  is  being  established  be* 
tween  every  pair  of  points  that  can  readily  be  brought  into 
relation  by  movements  of  the  limbs. 

§  344.  But  now  a  criticism  has  to  be  met  and  a  qualifica- 
tion  to  be  made.  Exposition  of  the  involved  process  we  aro 
dealing  with,  cannot  be  so  carried  on  as  to  keep  all  parts  of 
the  process  simultaneously  in  view ;  and,  for  simplicity^s  sake, 
I  have  described  the  development  of  this  triple  conscious- 
ness of  Motion,  Time,  and  Space,  as  though  some  Clements 
of  it  were  fully  organized  before  the  rest,  and  independently 
of  them.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  three  notions  are 
evolved  concurrently  —  the  development  of  certain  com- 
ponents  preceding  by  a  little  the  development  of  other 
components. 

For,  careful  study  of  the  matter  makes  it  manifest  that  if 

0 
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we  set  out  witli  a  surface  of  skin  suppUod  with  the  nerve- 
fibres  required  for  yielding  to  conscionsness  all  the  separate 
tactnal  feelings  A  to  Z,  we  assnme  mnch  that  has  to  be 
explained.  The  pre-existence  of  these  several  independect 
nerve-fibres  and  of  the  several  independent  central  elements 
connected  with  them^  which  on  being  excited  through  them 
yield  to  conscionsness  states  that  are  distinguishable  from 
one  another^  is,  in  fact^  the  pre-ezisteuce  of  a  potential  con- 
scionsness of  the  positions  A  to  Z — ^a  conscionsness  so  far 
potential  that  anything  touching  simultaneonsly  the  whole 
sarface  A  to  Z,  prodnces  the  conscionsness  of  these  positions 
as  coexistent.  Hence  the  qnestions  immediately  arise — 
How  came  there  to  be  this  series  of  nerve-fibres  having 
separate  peripheral  and  central  terminations  ?  And  is  not 
the  whole  explanation  begged  when  the  pre-existence  of 
such  structures  is  taken  for  granted  f 

To  these  questions  I  answer  that  the  process  of  genesis  is 
camed  on  afler  a  maaner  like  that  by  which  prooesses  of 
organic  genesis  in  general  are  carried  on ;  namely^  by 
reciprocal  aid — by  an  action  and  reaction  such  that  each 
increment  of  development  in  one  agency  makes  possiblo 
increments  of  development  in  other  agencies.  Were  we  to 
describe  the  evolution  of  the  digestive  System,  the  vascular 
System,  and  the  respiratory  System,  in  a  way  which  made 
it  appear  that  the  stomach  having  arisen  there  then  arose 
a  heart  for  the  distribution  of  the  absorbed  nntriment, 
and  that  there  then  arose  lungs  serving  to  purify  this  nntri- 
ment ;  we  should,  by  placing  the  facts  in  this  simple  serial 
Order,  greatly  misrepresent  the  conrse  of  evolution,  There 
is,  throughout,  an  inter-dependence  such  that  superior 
digestive  Organs  cannot  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  superior 
Organs  for  circulating  and  aerating  the  blood;  and  such 
that  a  development  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  not  possible 
in  the  absence  of  respiratory  organs  which  are  considerably 
developed.  Nevertheless,  while  this  mutual  assistance  is 
indispensable,  it  remains  true  that  these  ftmctionB  make  one 
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anoiher  possible  in  the  order  named.  Until  there  is  a 
supply  of  absorbed  natrimont^  organs  for  distributing  it 
can  have  no  function ;  and  until  there  are  organs  for  distri- 
buting it^  organs  for  aerating  it  can  haye  no  function.  In 
the  courae  of  their  evolution  absorption  must  go  before 
circnlation,  and  circulation  before  respiration ;  but  tbis 
Order  being  maintained^  their  evolution  advances  pari 
passu.  Similarlj  with  the  processes  we  are  con- 

sidering.  We  have  to  recognize  them  as  instrumental  to 
one  anoiher  in  so  &r  that  no  one  can  advance  independently ; 
and  yet  we  have  to  recognize  them  as  preserving  a  relation 
such  that  the  first  must  make  a  step  before  there  can  be  a 
Step  of  the  second^  and  the  second  must  make  a  step  before 
there  can  be  a  step  of  the  third.  Or,  to  speak  definitely, 
the  Btructures  through  which  are  given  to  consciousness 
separate  impressions  from  adjacent  parts  of  the  skin^  must 
develop  a  stage  before  there  can  bo  a  further  stage  of 
development  in  the  structures  through  which  is  gained  tho 
consciouBness  of  these  positions  as  tactuaUy  and  müscu- 
larly  disclosed  in  succession  by  the  motion  of  a  limb  over 
them;  and  both  must  develop  a  stage  before  there  can  be 
a  further  development  in  structures  through  which  is 
gained  the  consciousness  of  these  positions  as  coexistcnt, 
and  as  having  their  distanco  known  in  terms  of  the  succes- 
sive  tactnal  and  muscular  feelings  that  accompany  transit 
from  one  to  other. 

ThuB^  then^  we  have  so  fax  to  modüy  the  foregoing  ex- 
planations  as  to  conceive  the  triple  consciousness  of 
Motion^  Time,  and  Space,  to  be  undergoing  evolution  along 
with  evolution  of  the  body  in  general — the  evolution  of 
bnlk  whereby  it  acquires  an  extended  surface,  having  moro 
numerous  separate  portions  capable  of  having  separate 
nerve-fibres ;  the  evolution  of  structure  whereby  limbs  are 
developed  and  acquire  greater  and  more  varied  capacities 
for  motion  and  locomotion  ;  and  the  evolution  of  nerves  and 
narve-centres  which  is  the  concomitant  of  these  evolutions. 

Q  2 
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We  have  to  regard  the  perpetual  converse  of  the  organism 
with  its  environment^  and  of  its  parts  with  one  another  by 
mutual  explorations^  as  building  np  this  triple  conscioasness, 
element  by  element ;  as  tho  nervous  System  itself  is  boilt  up, 
fibre  by  fibre  and  cell  by  cell.  And  we  have  to  regard  each 
new  structural  nnit  of  any  order^  with  the  accompanying 
functional  unit  of  consciousness  wbicli  it  yields^  as  no  sooner 
established  than  it  begins  to  co-operate  in  producing  new 
Units  of  the  other  Orders. " 

Certain  physiological  experiments  jieli  streng  support  to 
the  belief  that  this  mutual  oxploration  by  surfaces  of  the 
body^  itself  aids  the  multiplication  of  separate  sentient  areas^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  develops  the  consciousness  of  their 
relations.  The  facts  ascertained  by  Weber  imply  that  the 
degree  of  tactual  discrimination  in  any  part^  is  not  so  much 
proportionate  to  the  multiplied  contacts  of  the  part  with  sur- 
rounding  objects^  as  it  is  proportionate  to  the  exposure  of  the 
part  itself  to  habitual  exploration  by  other  parts.  Thus^  the 
Burface  of  the  face^  which  is  not  at  all  used  for  tactually 
examining  things^  has  nevertheless  much  capacity  for  dis- 
tinguishing  relative  positions.  The  cheek  has  as  great  a 
perceptive  power  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  forchead  has  a  greater  perceptive  power  than 
the  back  of  the  hand :  the  Interpretation  being  that  there  is 
a  continual  converse  between  the  hands  and  the  face.  To 
see  that  this  is  the  reason,  we  have  but  to  observe  that  the 
middle  of  the  fore-arm,  the  middle  of  the  thigh^  the  middle 
of  tho  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  middle  of  the  back,  which 
are  surfaces  least  explored  by  the  hands,  have  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  tactual  discrimination  possessed  by  the  cheek — 
a  fact  quite  inexplicable  teleologically.  Hence,  then,  we 
have  an  inductive  basia  for  the  belief  that  as  in  the  fingers 
of  a  blind  man  accustomed  to  read  raised  characters,  there 
goes  on  that  multiplication  of  nerve-fibres  implied  by  the 
increased  perceptiveness ;  so,  in  the  course  of  general  evolu- 
tion,  there  goes  on  in  any  surface  a  multiplication  of  nerve- 
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fibres  proportionate  to  the  multiplicity  of  separate  touchcs^ 
whether  produced  by  the  exploration  of  other  things  or  by 
self-exploration ;  and  that  where  it  resolts  from  self- 
ezploration,  there  also  go  on  the  aboye-described  con- 
comitant  derelopments. 

We  have  now  only  to  glance  at  one  or  two  general  corol- 
laries  from  these  interpretations. 

§  345.  Besides  tho  establishment  of  a  connexion  in 
ihonglit  between  each  particular  mnscnlar  series  and  the 
parHculcbr  tactnal  series,  both  saccessive  and  simoltaneons^ 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  act ;  and  besides  the  implied 
establishment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  special  mnscnlar  ad- 
jnstments  reqnired  te  touch  each  special  part ;  there  must 
be  a  still  more  decided  establishment  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween mnscnlar  series  in  general  and  series  of  seqnent  and 
coexistent  positions  in  general;  sinco  this  connexion  is 
repeated  in  every  one  of  the  particnlar  experiences.  And 
when  we  consider  the  infinite  repetition  of  these  experi- 
ences^ we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  nnderstanding  how 
iheir  components  become  so  Consolidated,  that  even  when 
the  hand  is  moved  in  the  dark  without  teuching  anything,  it 
ifl  impossible  to  be  conscious  of  the  muscular  sensations 
withont  being  conscious  of  the  sequent  and  coexistent  posi- 
tions— ^the  Time  and  Space — in  which  it  has  moved. 

Observe  again,  that  as,  by  this  continuous  exploration 
each  point  on  the  skin  is  put  in  relation  with  multitudinous 
points  that  lie  not  in  one  direction  only  bnt  in  all  direc- 
tions,  it  follows  that  when  an  object  of  some  size  is  placed 
on  the  skin^  the  imprcssions  from  all  parts  of  the  area 
covered  being  simultaneously  presented  to  conscionsness, 
occnpy  coexistent  positions  before  conscionsness :  whence 
resnlts  an  idea  of  the  superficial  extension  of  that  part  of 
the  body.  The  idea  of  this  extension  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  simultancous  presentation  of  all  the  inipres- 
sions  proceeding  from  thc^  various  points  it  includes,  which 
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have  previonaly  liad  tlieir  several  relative  positions  measnred 
by  means  of  the  series  of  impressions  separating  them.  Any 
one  who  hositates  respecting  tlus  conclusion,  will^  I  think^ 
adopt  it,  on  critically  considoring  the  perception  he  has 
when  placing  a  book  against  bis  cbeek — on  observing  that 
the  perception  is  made  np  of  many  elements  which  he 
cannot  think  of  all  together— on  observing  that  there  is 
always  one  part  of  the  whole  snrface  tonched^  of  which  he 
is  more  distinctly  conscions  than  of  any  other  part — and  on 
observing  that  to  become  fnlly  conscions  of  any  other  part, 
he  has  to  traverse  in  thonght  the  intervening  parts ;  that  is^ 
ho  has  to  think  of  the  relative  positions  of  these  parts  by 
vagnely  recalling  the  series  of  states  of  conscionsness  which 
a  motion  over  the  skin  from  one  to  the  other  wonld  involve. 
It  is  needless  now  to  dwell  on  that  development  of  these 
fxindamental  ideas  which  resalts  when  the  visnal  ezperiences 
are  united  with  the  tactual  and  muscnlar  experiences.  Being 
merely  a  fnrther  complication  of  the  same  process,  it  may 
readily  be  traced  ont  by  joining  with  the  above  explanations, 
those  given  when  treating  of  visible  extension  and  space. 
Here  I  need  only  add  that,  by  serving  clearly  to  ostablish  in 
onr  minds  the  identity  of  snbjective  and  objective  motion^ 
sight  enables  ns  to  dissociate  Motion  almost  entirely  from 
those  mnscnlar  sensations  throngh  which  it  is  primarilyknown 
to  US ;  and  that  by  doing  this,  and  by  so  redncing  onr  idea  of 
Motion  to  that  of  coexistent  positions  in  Space  occnpied  in 
successive  positions  in  'iSme,  it  prodnces  the  apparently 
necessary  connexion  between  these  three  ideas. 

§  346.  We  conclude,  then^  that  the  conscionsness  of 
Motion,  originally  present  nnder  the  form  of  a  series  of 
muscnlar  sensations,  serves  by  its  nnion  with  tactual  expe- 
riences to  disclose  Time  and  Space  to  ns ;  and  that,  in  the 
act  of  disclosing  them,  it  becomes  clothed  with  the  ideas  of 
them,  and  nltimately  becomes  inconcseivable  withont  theaa 
ideas. 
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It  remains  to  say  that  the  perception  of  Motion^  as  wo 
know  it^  consists  in  the  establisliment  in  conscioosness  of 
a  relation  of  simultaneity  botween  two  relations — a  relation 
of  coezistent  positions  in  Spaco^  and  a  relation  of  sequent 
positions  in  Time  (with  which^  however^  there  necessarily 
goes  the  conscionsness  of  a  something  that  occupies  these 
positions  successively).  And  in  the  act  of  perception^  these 
jointly-presentöd  relations  are  severally  assimilated  to  the 
like  relations  before  known.  Thus  the  perception  of  great 
yelocity  is  possible  only  by  simnltaneously  thinking  of  two 
coexistent  positions  as  remote,  and  two  sequent  positions  as 
necMT :  which  words  remote  and  near,  imply  the  classing  of 
ihe  two  relations  with  previoosly-experienced  ones.  And 
Bimilarly  with  perceptions  of  the  kind  of  motion^  and  the 
tfirection  of  motion. 


CHAPTBR  XVn. 

THE   PERCEPTION   OP   RESTSTANOB. 

^  3 17.  We  may  concludo,  ä  priori^  that  of  the  varioos 
impressions  recoived  by  consciousness^  there  most  be  some 
most  general  impression.  The  building  up  of  007  expe- 
rieDces  into  a  complex  stracture,  implies  a  fundamental 
experience  on  which  the  structure  may  rest.  By  snccessive 
dccompositions  of  our  knowledge  into  simpler  and  simpler 
components^  we  must  come  at  last  to  the  simplest — ^to  the 
nltimate  material — to  the  substratam.  What  is  this  sub- 
stratum  ?  It  is  the  impression  of  resistance.  This  is  the 
primordial,  the  universal,  the  ever-present  constituent  of 
consciousness. 

It  is  primordial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  impression  of 
which  the  lowest  Orders  of  creatures  show  themselves  sus- 
ceptible,  and  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  first  species  of  im- 
pression received  by  the  highest  creatures :  it  is  appreciated 
by  the  nerveless  tissue  of  the  zoophyte^  and  is  presented  in 
a  vague  manner  even  to  the  nascent  consciousness  of  the 
unboni  child. 

It  is  universal,  both  as  beiug  cognizable  (nsing  that 
Word  not  in  the  human  but  in  a  wider  sense)  by  eveiy 
creature  possessing  any  sensitiveness,  and  usually  as  being 
cognizable  by  all  parts  of  the  body  of  each — both  as  being 
common  to  all  sensitive  organisms,  and  mostly  as  being 
common  in  greater  or  less  degrees  to  their  entire  surfaces. 
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It  is  eyer  present^  inasmncli  as  every  creatnre,  or  at  any 
rate  eveiy  terrestrial  Creatore^  is  snbject  to  it  during  the 
whole  of  its  existence.  Excluding  those  lowest  animals 
wUch  make  no  visible  response  to  extemal  Stimuli^  and 
those  which  float  passively  suspended  in  the  water^  there 
are  none  bat  what  have^  at  every  moment  of  their  lives^ 
Bome  impressions  of  resistance ;  proceeding  either  from  the 
Borfaces  on  which  they  rest,  or  from  the  reactions  of  their 
members  dnring  locomotion^  or  from  both. 

Thns^  impressions  of  resistance  as  being  the  earliest  that 
are  appreciated  by  the  sensitive  creation  regarded  as  a 
progressive  whole^  as  well  as  by  every  higher  animal  in  the 
conrse  of  its  evolntion ;  and  as  being  more  or  less  appre- 
ciated by  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  great  majority  of 
animalfl  ;  are  necessarily  the  first  materiais  put  together  in 
ihe  genesis  of  intelligence.  And  as  being  the  impressions 
continuously  present  in  one  form  or  other  throughont  life, 
they  necessarily  constitute  that  thread  of  consciousness  on 
which  all  other  impressions  are  strung — form,  as  it  were,  the 
wefl  of  that  tissue  of  thought  which  we  are  ever  weaving. 

Bat  leaving  general  Statements,  let  as  go  on  to  consider 
ihese  truths  somewhat  in  detail. 

§  848.  That  onr  perception  of  Body  bas  for  its  ultimate 
elements  impressions  of  resistance,  is  a  conclasion  to  which 
all  the  foregoing  analyses  point.  In  the  order  of  thought 
(and  of  any  other  order  we  can  know  nothing)  resistance 
is  the  primary  attribute  of  body;  and  extension  is  a 
secondary  attribute.     Here  is  the  evidence. 

We  know  extension  only  through  a  combination  of  resist- 
ances.  We  know  resistance  immediately  by  itself;  for 
though  to  a  developed  intelligence  the  consciousness 
of  Position  is  given  along  with  the  consciousness  of 
resistance,  it  is  clear  that  were  the  consciousness  of 
Position  absent  this  would  not  involve  the  absence  of 
the  consciousness  of  resistance.  Again,  a  thing 
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cannot  be  thooght  of  as  occupying  space^  ezcept  aa  offering 
resistance.  Evan  thongh  bat  a  point^  if  it  be  conceived  to 
otkv  absolutely  no  resistance^  it  ceases  to  be  anything — ^be- 
comes  7k>-tliiiig.  Resistance  is  that  by  wbich  occupied  ex- 
tension  (body)  and  empty  extension  (space)  are  differen- 
tiated.  And  tbe  primary  property  of  body^  considered  as 
A  different  thing  from  not-body^  most  be  that  by  which  it 
is  imiversally  distingoished  from  not-body  :  namely^  resist- 
ance. Moreover^  it  is  by  resistance  we  determine 
whether  any  appearance  is  body  or  not.  Besistance  with- 
out  appearance  we  decide  to  be  body;  as  when  striking 
against  any  object  in  tbe  dark.  Appearance  withont  resist- 
ance we  decide  not  to  be  body ;  as  in  the  case  of  optical 
iilusions.  Ouce  more  tbere  is  a  thing  which  we 
know  to  be  body  only  by  its  resistance ;  namely^  air.  We 
should  be  ignorant  that  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  air^  were 
it  not  for  its  resistance ;  and  we  endow  it  with  extension  by 
an  act  of  inference.  So  that^  not  only  is  body  primarily 
known  as  resistant^  and  snbsequently,  throngh  a  combina- 
tion  of  resistances^  is  known  as  occupying  space ;  but  the 
kiud  of  body  we  call  gaseous  presents  to  our  senses  no  other 
attribute  than  that  of  resistance. 

That  our  Cognition  of  Space  can  arise  only  through  an 
interpretation  of  resistances^  is  a  coroUary  from  preceding 
chapters.  The  ultimate  dement  into  which  our  notion  of 
Space  is  resolvable,  was  shown  to  be  the  relation  between 
two  coexistent  positions.  And  that  such  two  coexistent 
positions  may  be  presented  to  consciousness^  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  they  should  be  occupied  by  things  capable  of  im- 
prossing  us ;  that  is — ^by  resistant  things.  Space  in  itself^ 
having  no  sensible  properties^  would  be  for  ever  unknowable 
to  US  did  it  not  contain  objects.  Even  Kantists  do  not  con- 
tend  that  it  is  knowable  by  itself ;  but  say  that  our  experi- 
ences  of  things  are  the  occasions  of  its  disclosure  to  us. 
And  as  all  our  experiences  of  things  are  ultimately  re- 
solyable  into  either  resistancea  or  the  signa  of  resistonoes. 
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it  foUowB  that  on  any  hypothesis^  Space  is  cognizable  onlj 
ihroiigli  experienoe  of  resistances. 

Similarly  with  Motion.  As  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter^ 
Bubjective  motion  is  primarily  known  as  a  yaiying  series  of 
States  of  mnscnlar  tension^  that  is — sensations  of  resistance. 
The  series  of  tactnal  sensations  through  which  it  is  also 
known  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  drawn  over  anothei^ 
are  sensations  produced  by  something  that  rcsists.  And 
ihe  objective  motion  recognized  by  sight^  is  folly  understood 
only  when  it  is  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  subjective 
motion  known  through  the  muscular  and  visual  sensations 
conjoined;  as  when  we  move  our  own  limbs  within  view 
of  the  eyes.  So  that  the  developed  consciousness  of 
motion  grows  out  of  a  consciousness  of  a  certain  order  of 
resistances. 

Our  notion  of  Force,  also,  has  a  parallel  genesis.  Resist- 
ance, as  known  subjectively  in  our  sensations  of  niuscular 
tension,  forms  the  substance  of  our  consciousness  of  force. 
That  we  have  such  a  consciousness,  is  a  fact  which  no  meta- 
physical  quibbling  can  sct  aside.  That  we  must  think  of 
force  in  terms  of  our  experience — must  construct  our  con- 
ception  of  it  out  of  the  sensations  we  have  received,  is  also 
beyond  question.  That  we  have  never  had,  and  never  can 
have,  any  experience  of  the  force  by  which  objects  produco 
chonges  in  other  objects,  is  equally  indisputable.  And  that^ 
therefore,  our  notion  of  force  is  a  generalization  of  those 
muscular  sensations  which  we  have  when  we  are  ourselves 
the  producers  of  changes  in  outward  things,  is  an  unavoid- 
able  corollary.  How  force  as  so  conceived  is  after- 

wards  inevitably  ascribed  to  all  extemal  workers  of  change,. 
is  easy  to  see.  Evcry  one  experiences  the  same  sensible 
effects  when  body  strikes  against  him,  as  when  he  strikes 
against  body.  Hence  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to  himself 
the  action  of  body  upon  him  as  like  his  action  upon  it. 
And  the  sensible  antecedent  of  his  action  upon  body  being 
the  feeling  of  muscular  tension,   he  cannot  conceive  ita 
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action  upon  himself  as  of  like  natare,  without  vagnelj 
thinking  of  this  muscnlar  tension,  tihat  is^  of  force^  as  tlie 
antecedent  of  its  action. 

Thus,  Matter^  Space,  Motion,  Force — ^all  onr  fhndamental 
ideas,  arise  bj  generalization  and  abstraction  firom  onr  ex- 
periences  of  resistance.  Nor  sliall  we  see  in  this  anything 
Strange  if  we  contemplate,  nnder  its  simplest  aspect,  the 
relation  between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Here 
is  a  snbject  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects.  It  can  leam 
nothing  of  them  witbont  being  affected  bj  them.  Being 
affected  bj  tbem  implies  their  action  npon  its  snrface. 
Their  action  mnst  be  eitber  action  by  direct  contact,  or 
action  tbrougb  some  intermediate  agency.  In  virtne  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  their  primary  and  continnons  action  is 
by  direct  contact.  In  the  nature  of  things,  also,  their  all- 
important  actions,  both  destrnctive  and  presenrative — 
throagh  enemies  and  through  food — are  by  direct  contact. 
Hence,  action  by  direct  contact  being  the  primary  action, 
the  nnceasing  action,  the  all-important  action,  as  well  as 
the  simplest  and  most  definite  action,  becomes  the  kind  of 
a<;tion  which  all  other  kinds  of  action  represent.  And  the 
Sensation  of  resistance  throngh  which  this  fundamental 
action  is  known,  becomes  the  mother-tongne  of  thonght ;  in 
which  all  the  first  cognitions  are  registered,  and  into  which 
all  Symbols  afberwards  leamt  are  interpretable. 

§  349.  The  matter  will  be  fnrther  elncidated,  and  this 
last  Position  especially  confirmed,  on  observing  that  all  the 
sensations  throngh  which  the  extemal  world  becomes 
known  are  explicable  by  us  only  as  resnlting  firom  certain 
forms  of  force  as  thns  conceived. 

As  already  shown  (§  318),  the  so-called  secondary  attri- 
bntes  of  body  are  dynamical.  Science  determines  them  to 
be  the  manifestations  of  certain  energies  possessed  by 
matter ;  and  even  before  scientific  analysis  they  are  seen  to 
imply  the  actions  of  things  npon  ns.     Bat  we  cannot  think 
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of  ihe  actions  of  things  upon  us^  except  by  ascribing  to 
ihem  powers  or  forces.  These  powers  or  forces  must  be 
presented  to  onr  minds  in  terms  of  our  experieDces.  And^ 
58  above  shown^  our  only  ezperience  of  force  is  the  feeling 
of  muscnlar  tension  wbich  we  have  whon  overcoming  force  : 
ihis  constitntes  our  conscioasness  of  force^  and  our  measure 
of  force.  Hence,  besides  the  fact  that  our  ezperiences  of 
resistance  form  the  original  materials  of  thought ;  and  be- 
sides the  fact  that  our  other  experiences  are  employed  by  us 
as  the  representatiyes  of  these  original  experiences ;  there 
18  the  fact  that  we  cannot  understand  these  other  experiences 
except  by  translating  them  into  terms  derived  from  our 
original  experiences. 

A  concomitant  truth  of  much  significance  is  that  resist- 
ance^ as  disclosed  by  Opposition  to  our  own  energies^  is  the 
only  species  of  extemal  activity  which  we  are  obliged  to 
think  of  as  subjectively  and  objectively  the  same.  We  are 
disahled  from  canceiving  mechanical  force  in  iUelf  under  a 
form  different  from  mechanical  force  as  ordinarily  presented 
to  eonsdotisness.  The  axiom — '^Action  and  reaction  are 
equal,  and  opposite^'^  applied  as  it  is  not  only  to  the  actions 
of  objects  on  one  another,  but  to  our  actions  on  them  and 
their  actions  on  us^  implies  a  conception  of  the  two  forces  as 
eqnivalent^  both  in  quantity  and  nature;  seeing  that  we 
cannot  conceive  a  relation  of  equality  between  magnitudes 
that  are  not  connatural.  How  happens  it  that  in 

this  case  alone  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  the  force  out- 
side  of  US  as  like  the  force  we  feel  7  Sound  we  can  very  well 
conceive  as  consisting  in  itself  of  yibrations^  having  no  like- 
ness  whatever  to  the  Sensation  they  produce.  The  impres- 
sions  we  have  of  colour  can^  without  much  difficulty^  be  un- 
derstood  as  purely  subjective  effects  resulting  from  an  objec- 
tive  activity  to  which  they  have  not  even  a  distant  analogy. 
And  similarly  with  heat^  smell^  and  taste.  Why^  then^  can 
we  not  represent  to  ourselves  the  force  with  which  a  body 
resists  an  e£Ebrt  to  move  itj  as  a  something  quite  unlike  the 
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feeling  of  mascnlar  tension  which  constitates  the  effort? 
There  are  all-suJBcieiit  reasons,  of  which  we  will  first  look  ati 
the  accessory  ones.  Whether  we  strike  or  are 

Struck^  the  sound^  the  indentation^  the  senaations  of  touch, 
pressure^  and  pain^  are  of  the  same  kinds  ;  and  this  furthers 
the  conception  of  identity  in  their  canses.  We  can 
make  the  force  which  is  known  to  onr  conscionsness 
as  muscular  tension^  produce  an  effect  like  that  prodaced 
by  an  extemal  body — as  when,  taking  one  of  the  weights 
out  of  a  pair  of  scales  in  equilibrium^  we  raise  the  antagonist 
weight  by  pressing  down  the  empty  scale  with  the  hand : 
an  experience  which  suggests  equivalence  between  our 
effort  and  the  pull  of  gravity.  We  can  störe  up  our  own 
force  in  objects^  and  make  them  afberwards  expend  it  in 
producing  results  such  as  it  would  have  directly  produced-^- 
as  when  we  strain  a  bow  and  let  its  recoil  propel  the  arrow : 
an  experiment  having  a  suggestiveness  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  last.  These^  however^  as  above  implied^ 
are  but  secondary  causes.  Let  us  pass  to  the  primary 
cause.  This  is  that  tliere  exists  no   alternative 

modo  of  representing  this  force  to  conaciousness — ^no  other 
experience,  or  combination  of  experiences,  by  which  we  can 
figuro  it  to  our  minds.  The  Uberty  we  have  to  think  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  &c,,  as  in  themselves  different  from  our 
sensations  of  them,  is  due  to  our  possession  of  other  sensa- 
tions  by  which  to  symbolizo  them — ^namely,  those  of  me- 
chanical  force ;  and  it  needs  but  to  glance  at  any  theory  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  &c.,  to  see  that  we  do  think  of  them  in 
terms  of  mechanical  force,  that  is,  in  terms  of  our  muscular 
sensations.  But  if  wo  attempt  to  think  of  mechanical  force 
itself  as  diflferent  from  our  impression  of  it,  there  arises  the 
insurmountable  difficulty  that  there  is  no  remaining  species 
of  impression  to  represent  it.  All  other  ezperiences  havingr 
been  expressed  to  the  mind  in  terms  of  this  experience^ 
this  experience  cannot  be  expressed  to  the  mind  in  any 
terms  but  its  own.     To  be  conceived^  mechanical  force  mnrt 
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be  repreeeDted  in  some  state  of  conscioasness.  This  state 
of  consciousness  must  be  one  directly  er  indirectly  resalting 
firom  the  actions  of  things  on  us  er  cur  actions  on  them. 
The  States  of  conscionsness  produced  by  all  otlier  actions 
than  mechanical  action^  we  already  represent  to  our  minds 
in  states  sacli  as  those  produced  by  mechanical  action. 
There  remains^  therefore^  no  available  state  of  consciousness 
saye  that  produced  by  mechanical  action.  Hence  it  is  im- 
possible  for  ns  to  represent  mechanical  action  to  ourselves 
in  any  other  state  of  consciousness  than  that  which  it  pro- 
dnees  in  ns.  Though  tho  proposition  that  objective  forco 
diSers  in  nature  from  force  as  we  know  it  subjectively,  is 
verbally  intelligible ;  and  though  the  supposition  that  the 
two  are  alike  commits  us  to  absurdities  that  cannot  be 
entertained ;  yet  to  frame  a  conception  of  force  in  the  non» 
ego  different  from  the  conception  we  have  of  force  in  the 
ego  is  utterly  beyond  our  power. 

§  850.  Having  thus  seen  that  the  perception  of  resistanco 
is  fundamental^  alike  in  respect  of  genesis^  in  respect  of 
nniversality^  and  in  respect  of  continuity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently  it  is  also  fundamental  as  being  the  perception  into 
which  all  other  perceptions  are  interpretable,  whilo  itsolf 
interpretable  into  none;  we  may  proceed  to  consider  it 
analytically. 

As  shown  when  treating  of  the  statico-dynamical  attri- 
butes  of  body,  the  sensations  concerned  in  our  various 
perceptions  of  resistance  are  thoso  of  touch  proper,  pres- 
snre,  and  muscular  tension.  The  Sensation  of  touch  proper 
does  not  in  itself  give  an  immediato  knowledge  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  is  simply  the  sign  of  something  capable  of  re- 
sisting.  When  the  contact  is  so  gentle  as  to  produce  no 
feeling  of  pressure,  it  cannot  be  said  whether  the  object  is 
soft  or  hard,  large  or  small.  It  is  inferred  that  there  is 
something :  just  as  it  would  have  been  had  a  Sensation  of 
Bound  or  colour  been  received.  Hence  the  Sensation  of 
touch  proper  may  be  left  out  of  the  inquiry. 
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Knowledge  of  resistance^  then,  is  gained  Ührongh  Üie 
sensations  of  pressure  and  muscolar  tension.  These  may 
occnr  separatelj.  Wlien  I  am  whoUy  inactive^  I  Iiave  the 
Sensation  of  pressure  only — either  from  the  reaction  of  the 
Burface  on  which  I  rest,  or  from  the  action  of  a  weighl 
placed  on  some  part  of  my  body,  or  from  both.  When  I 
bring  my  forces  to  bear  on  outward  objects — ^when  my  body 
is  active  and  objects  are  reactive — ^I  have  coexistent  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  and  muscular  tension.  And  when^  as  on 
raising  my  arm  into  a  horizontal  position^  the  bodily  action 
is  such  as  to  call  forth  no  direct  reaction  from  objects,  I 
experience  the  Sensation  of  muscular  tension  alone.  Here 
the  fact  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  isj  that  wheneyer 
the  sensations  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension  coexist^ 
they  yary  together.  Now  that  I  am  holding  my  pen  gently 
between  the  for^-finger  and  thumb^  I  have  a  slight  Sensa- 
tion of  pressure  and  a  slight  Sensation  of  muscular  tension. 
If  I  grasp  the  pen  hard^  both  increase  in  intensity ;  and  I 
find  that  I  cannot  change  one  without  changing  the  other. 
The  like  relation  is  observable  on  raising  light  and  heayy 
weights ;  or  on  thrusting  against  small  and  large  objects. 
Hence  these  sensations  become  known  as  equivalents.  A 
given  feeling  of  pressure  is  thinkable  as  tantamount  to  a 
certain  feeling  of  muscular  tension ;  and  vice  versa.  And 
now  there  arises  the  inquiry — ^Which  of  these  two  is  habit- 
ually  used  in  thought  as  the  sign  and  which  as  the  thing 
signified  ? 

In  point  of  time  the  two  are  co-ordinate.  From  the  yery 
first,  a  developing  creature  experiences  the  reaction  upon 
consciousness  accompanying  the  action  of  its  musdes. 
From  the  very  first  it  has  sensations  «f  pressure  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  the  things  laid  hold 
of.  But  equally  early  though  they  are^  it  may  be  readily 
proved  that  in  the  order  of  constructive  thought  the  sensa* 
tion  of  muscular  tension  is  primary  and  that  of  pressure 
secondary.  This  will  be  made  tolerably  manifiwt 
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bj  ihe   simple  consideration^  that   sensations  of  pressure 
cansed  bj  the  weight  of  tlie  body  and  by  incident  agencics^ 
can  at  first  give  no  notions  of  what  we  nnderstand  as  re- 
sistance  or  force;  seeing  tbat  before  they  can  give  sacli 
notions  there  mnst  exist  ideas  of  weigbt  and  of  objectivo 
action.     Originally  the  sensations  of  pressure  which  a  devo- 
loping  creature  passively  receives^  being  unconnected  in 
experience  with  definite  antecedents  and  consequents^  aro 
as  isolated  and  meaningless  as  sensations  of  sound  or  odour. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  tbis  fact^  however^  furtber  tban  to  point 
ont  that  the  involuntarily'produced  sensations  of  pressure 
may  be  lefb  out  of  the  question^  let  us^  in  the  first  place^ 
observe  that  the  voluntarily-proditced  sensations  of  pressure 
are  second  in  order  of  time  to  the  sensations  of  musculai* 
tension.     Before  the  creature  can  experience  tho  fcoliugs 
which  neighbouring  objccts  give  to  its  moving  limbs^  it 
mnst  experience  the  feclings  which  accompany  motions  of 
its  limbs.     In  the  second  place  wc  have  to  note  that  tho 
mnscular  sensations  aro  more  general  than  the  voluntarily- 
produccd  sensations  of  pressure;  for  tho  voluntarily-pi'o- 
duced  sensations  of  pressure  occur  only  when  the  cnergies 
are   employcd  upon  cxtemal  bodies^  while  the  muscular 
sensations  occur  both  when  the  cnergies  are  thus  employcd^ 
and  when  they  are  employed  in  moving  and  holding  up  tho 
limbs  themselves.     Further  we  have  to  remeinber  that  while 
only  8ome  of  the  sensations  of  pressure  are  voluntarily  pro- 
dnced>  all  the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  are  voluntarily 
produced.     And  yet  again  there  is  the  fact  that  when  both 
are  voluntarily  produced — as  when  some  object  is  grasped, 
or  liftod^  or  thrust  against — the  muscular  Sensation  is  always 
present  to  consciousness  as  the  antecedent  while  the  Sensa- 
tion of  pressure  is  the  consequent;  and   thnt  nny  Varia- 
tion in  the  last  is  known  as  foUowing  a  Variation  in  tho 
first.  Among  the   intelligible  experienccs  of  a 

developing   creature^  thereforo^  the  Sensation  of  muscular 
tension^  being  alike  the  earliest^  the  most  generale  and  that 
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wliich  immediately  precedes  the  Sensation  of  pressure  when- 
ever  the  origin  of  that  Sensation  is  known^  becomes 
the  Sensation  in  which  all  ezperiences  of  resistance  are 
registered.  Hence  the  reason  why^  when  anytliing  pnshes 
against  us^  we  do  not  think  of  its  force  in  terms  of  the 
pressure  experienced^  but  in  terms  of  the  effort  which  that 
pressure  signifies.  Hence  the  fiict  that  when  calling  to 
mind  the  weight  of  an  object,  we  do  not  call  to  mind  the 
intensity  of  the  tactual  impression  which  results  on  lifting 
it^  but  the  intensity  of  the  accompanying  muscular  strain. 

That  the  consciousness  of  muscular  tension  forms  the  raw 
material  of  primitive  thought,  will  be  most  clearlj  seen  on 
oonsidering  that  at  first  it  is  the  only  available  measure  of 
extemal  phenomeua.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  from 
the  beginning  experimental.  Were  a  creature  to  remain 
passive  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  objects^  it  could  never 
arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  them.  It  can  arrive  at  a  com- 
prehension  of  them^  only  by  active  explorafcion.  But  what 
is  the  oondition  under  which  alone  such  an  ezploration  will 
answer  its  end  ?  How  can  the  properties  of  things  be  com- 
pared^  and  estimated^  and  dassified?  By  means  of  some 
common  meastiTe  already  possessed.  The  creature's  only 
mode  of  determining  the  amounts  of  extemal  activities^  is 
by  ascertaining  how  much  of  its  own  activity  they  are 
severally  equivalent  to.  As  inanimate  objects  oannot  act 
on  it  in  such  way  as  to  disclose  their  properties^  it  must  call 
out  their  reactions  by  aoting  on  them ;  and  to  become  cog- 
nizant  of  their  reactions  implies  some  scale  of  action  in 
itself.  Thus^  then^  the  sense  of  muscular  tension,  of  which 
this  äcale  is  constituted,  necessarily  becomes  the  primitive 
Clement  in  cur  intelligence. 

§  351.  Bespecting  the  perception  of  resistance^  that  is  of 
muscular  tension,  it  has  still  to  be  pointed  out  that  it  oon- 
sists  in  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between  the  muscular 
Sensation  itself  and  that  State  of  consciousness  which  we  call 
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will — a  relation  such  that  the  unbalanced  surplas  of  feeling  of 
wliatever  kind^  which  for  tho  moment  constiiutes  the  will^ 
is  the  antecedent  of  the  muscolar  Sensation^  and  coexists 
with  it  whilo  it  lasts.  That  the  muscular  Sensation  alono 
does  not  constitute  a  pcrception  of  i-esistance^  will  be  secn 
on  remembering  that  we  rcceivo  from  a  tired  muscle^  a  feeling 
nearly  allied  to,  if  not  idcntical  with,  that  which  we  rcceivo 
from  a  mnscle  in  action ;  and  that  yet  this  feeling,  being 
nnconnected  with  any  act  of  volition^  does  not  give  any 
notion  of  resistance. 

To  which  there  is  only  to  add  that  in  the  act  of  perception 
this  relation  is  classed  with  the  like  before-known  relations  ; 
and  that  in  so  classing  it  consists  the  knowledge  of  the 
special  muscular  combination^  adjustment^  and  degroo  of 
fiocce  exercised 


OHAPTER   XVm. 


PERCEFTION   IN    GENERAL. 


§  352.  As  foregoing  chapters  liaye  made  safficienÜy 
manifest,  tho  term  Perception  is  applied  to  mental  states 
infinitely  varied,  and  even  widely  different  in  their  natores. 
Between  the  conscioasness  of  a  vast  landscape  and  the  con- 
scioosness  of  a  minute  dot'on  the  surface  of  this  paper,  there 
ezist  countless  gradations  which  pass  insensibly  one  into 
another ;  and  which  jet  unite  extremes  almost  too  strongly 
contrasted  to  be  classed  together.  A  perception  may  vary 
indefinitely  in  complexity,  in  degree  of  directness,  and  in 
degree  of  continuity.  We  will  glance  at  its  variations  under 
these  heads. 

In  one  of  the  primüive  cognitions  of  resistance  lately 
treated  of,  perception  may  rise  bat  a  step  above  simple  Sensa- 
tion. Conversely,  when  watching  the  evolntions  of  a  ballet, 
there  is  a  consciousness  not  only  of  the  mnltiplied  relations 
of  coexistent  positions  which  constitnte  our  notions  of  the 
distance,  size,  figure,  and  attitnde  of  each  dancer — not  only 
of  the  varions  space-relations  between  the  fignre  of  each 
dancer  and  the  several  colours  of  her  dress — not  only  of  the 
relations  of  distribution  among  the  dancers ;  bat  also  of  the 
many  relations  of  seqaence  which  the  body  and  limbs  of 
every  dancer  exhibit  in  their  movements  with  respect  to 
one  another,  and  of  those  yet  more  involved  relations  of 
seqaence  exhibited  in  the    movements   of   every   dancer 
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with  respect  to  the  rest.  In  degree  of  directness, 

again,  there  is  a  similarly-marked  contrast  between  tlie  per- 
ception  that  some  surface  touched  hj  tho  finger  is  liard^  and 
the  perception  that  a  bailding  at  which  we  aro  looking  is  a 
particolar  cathedral.  The  one  piece  of  knowlcdge  is  almost 
immediate.  The  other  is  mediate  in  a  double^  a  triple^  a 
quadraple^  and  even  in  a  still  higher  dcgrec.  It  is  mediate 
inasmach  as  the  solidity  of  that  which  causes  the  visual  im- 
pression  is  inferential ;  mediate  inasmach  as  its  position^  its 
size^  its  shape^  are  inferential;  mediate  inasmach  as  its 
material^  its  hollowness^  aro  inferential;  mediate  inasmach 
as  its  ecclesiastical  purpose  is  an  infercnce  from  theso 
inferences;  and  mediate  inasmach  as  tho  identificatiou 
of  it  as  a  particnlar  cathedral^  is  a  still  more  remote 
inference  resalting  from  the  anion  of  theso  inferences 
with  those  many  othors  through  which  the  locality  is 
recognized.  In  like  antithesis  stand  the  degrees  of 

continoity  in  oar  respective  perceptions,  now  of  an  electric 
spark^  now  of  a  waterfall  we  are  watching.  And  wlien  we 
add  the  fact  that  oar  perceptions,  or  at  any  rate  oar  visaal 
perceptions^  are  continaoas  in  Space  as  well  as  in  Time — 
that  when  looking  at  a  landscape  and  tarning  our  eyes  to 
different  parts  of  it,  we  cannot  say  how  many  perceptions 
take  in  tho  panorama  or  whero  each  perception  ends  ;  it  will 
be  abnndantly-manifcst  that  the  State  of  conscioasness 
which  we  call  a  perception  is  scarcely  evcr  discontinnoas 
with  its  like. 

Thas  a  perception  merges  insensibly  into  othcrs  of  its  own 
kind,  both  synchronoas  nnd  saccessivc ;  and  into  others 
which  we  class  as  of  different  kinds,  both  sapcrior  and 
inferior.  It  passes  at  the  one  extreme  into  reasoning  and 
at  the  other  borders  apon  Sensation.  It  may  inclnde  inna- 
merable  relations  simaltaneoasly  co-ordinated^  or  bat  a 
Single  relation.  It  cannot  be  demarcated  from  the  nascent 
perceptions  that  coexist  with  it,  nor  (where  the  thing 
perceived  is  in  motion)  from  the  perceptions  which  foUow  it. 
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So  that,  however  convenient  a  term  Perception  may  be  for 
common  pnrposes^  it  mnst  not  be  nnderstood  as  sifipiifying 
any  truly  scientific  division. 

§  353.  The  only  valid  distinction  to  be  drawn  is  that 
between  Perception  and  Sensation.  Though  firom  time  to 
time  referred  to  with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  early 
pbilosophers^  it  is  only  in  later  times  that  this  distinction 
has  been  currently  acknowledged ;  and  it  is  bat  recently 
that  the  relation  between  the  two  has  been  specifically 
formulated  in  the  doctrine  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  that, 
above  a  certain  point,  the  strenger  the  Sensation,  the  weaker 
the  Perception ;  and  the  distincter  the  perception  the  less 
obtrusive  the  Sensation ;  in  other  words — though  Perception 
proper  and  Sensation  proper  exist  only  as  they  coexist,  in  the 
degree  or  intensity  of  their  existence  they  are  always  found 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other."  Before  criticizing  this 
doctrine,  which  seems  to  mc  rather  an  adambration  of  the 
truth  than  the  truth  itself,  it  will  be  needful  to  state  the 
cxact  meanings  of  Sensation  proper  and  Perception  proper. 

Manifestly  every  Sensation,  to  be  known  as  such,  most  be 
pcrceived ;  and  hence,  as  thus  considered,  all  sensations  are 
perceptions.  A  mere  physical  affection  of  the  organism 
does  not  constitute  a  Sensation  proper.  While  absorbed  in 
thought  I  may  bo  subject  to  undue  heat  from  the  fire,  un- 
comfortable  pressure  from  a  hard  seat,  or  a  continual  noise 
from  the  street ;  and  though  my  sentient  Organs  are  very 
decidedly  affected,  I  may  yet  remain  unconscious  of  the 
aflfections — ^may  become  conscious  of  them  only  when  they 
pass  a  certain  degree  of  intensity ;  and  only  then  can  I  bo 
Said  to  experience  them  as  sensations.  Nor   is 

this  all.  In  Sensation  proper,  at  least  if  it  is  a  Sensation  of 
touch  or  heat  or  pain,  I  not  only  contemplate  the  aSection 
as  an  affection  of  myself — as  a  state  through  which  my 
consciousness  is  passing  or  has  passed ;  but  I  also  contem- 
plate it  as  existing  in  a  certain  part  of  my  body — as  stand- 
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ing  in  certain  relations  of  position.  I  perceive  where  it 
is.  Bnt  thougli  under  both  these  aspects  Sensa- 

tion mußt  be  regarded  as  one  species  of  Perception^  it  will 
readily  be  seen  to  differ  widely  from  Perception  proper — 
from  the  Cognition  of  an  eztemal  object.  In  the  one  case^ 
that  which  occnpiea  consciousnesa  is  something  contem- 
plated  as  belonging  to  the  ego ;  while  in  the  othcr^  it  is 
something  contemplated  as  belonging  to  the  non-ego.  And 
ihese  it  is  which^  as  Sensation  proper  and  Perception  proper 
are  asserted  to  coexist  in  degrees  of  intensity  that  vary 
inyorsely. 

That  this  is  not  altogether  a  correct  assertion^  will^  I 
think^  become  apparent  on  carefally  examiniug  the  facts  as 
determined  by  ezperiment.  Let  the  finger  be  brought 
against  some  hard  rough  body — say  the  jagged  surface  of 
a  broken  stone^  the  back  of  a  ribbed  sea-shell^  or  anything 
capable  of  giving  a  tactual  impression  of  some  complexity. 
Between  the  pressure  used  in  ordinary  tonch  and  the  pres- 
sure which  is  painfal  from  its  intensity^  there  are  many 
gradations;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine  implies 
that^  beginning  with  the  pressure  needful,  for  distinct  per- 
ception^ and  increasing  it  nntil  the  pain  becomes  unbear- 
able^  itke  perception  gradually  dccreases  in  vividness  while 
the  Sensation  gradually  increases  in  vividness;  but  that 
neither  at  the  beginning  nor  the  end  does  the  one  exclude 
the  other.  Do  the  facts  correspond  with  this  statement  ? 
We  shall    find    that  they  do  not.  During    tho 

ordinary  gentle  pressure,  consciousness  is  occupied  entirely 
aboat  tho  surface  and  its  irregularities.  No  thought  is 
taken  of  the  sensations  through  which  the  surface  aud  its 
irregularities  are  known.  To  atteud  to  these  sensations 
rather  than  to  the  objective  phenomenon  implied  by  them, 
reqnires  a  decided  effort ;  and  when  they  are  thought  of,  it 
is  in  a  state  of  consciousness  quito  distinct  from  the  previous 
one.  If  the  pressure  be  slowly  increascd,  there  is  not  a 
slow  decrease  in  the  vividness  of  the  perception  and  a  slow 
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increase  iu  the  vividness  of  tlie  sonsation ;  bat  the  con- 
sciousness  remains,  as  before,  occupicd  about  the  surface : 
the  hardness  and  roughness  of  which  become  the  pecn- 
liarities  most  contemplated  as  the  pressure  becomes  greater. 
Though  the  Sensation  may  now  be  more  easilj  thought  of 
than  before^  and  rises  into  greater  distinctness  when  it  is 
thought  of^  it  can  still  be  thought  of  only  in  a  second  state  of 
consciousness  not  included  in  the  original  one.  Bat  obsenre 
what  happens  on  pashing  the  experiment  further.  If  tho 
pressure  be  increased  so  far  as  to  produce  decided  pain^ 
there  results  quite  a  different  state  of  consciousness,  in 
which  the  thing  contemplated  is  the  subjective  affection 
and  not  its  objective  cause.  When  the  pain  reaches  any 
considerable  intensity^  it  will  be  found  that  the  perception 
has  not  only  altogether  ceased^  but  that  it  can  be  recalled 
into  consciousness  only  bj  an  effort.  And  it  will  also  be- 
come manifest  that  were  the  nature  of  the  object  producing 
the  painful  pressure  not  already  known,  it  would  be  un- 
knowable.  Generalizing  the  facts,  then,  it  would 

seem,  not  that  Sensation  and  Perception  vary  inversely,  ^ 
but  that  they  exclude  each  other  with  degrees  of  stringency 
which  vary  inversely.  When  the  sensations  (considered 
simply  as  physical  changes  in  the  organism)  are  weak,  the 
objective  phenomeuon  signified  by  them  is  alone  contem- 
plated. The  sensations,  if  not  absolutely  excluded  from 
consciousness,  pass  through  it  so  rapidly  as  not  to  form 
appreciable  Clements  in  it ;  and  cannot  be  detained  in  it,  or 
arrested  for  inspection,  without  a  decided  effort.  When  the 
sensations  are  rendered  somewhat  more  intense,  the  percep- 
tion continues  equally-vivid — still  remains  tho  solo  occupant 
of  consciousness ;  but  it  requires  less  effort  than  before  to 
make  them  the  subjects  of  thought.  If  the  intensity  of  tho 
sensations  is  gradually  increased,  a  point  is  presently 
reached  at  which  consciousness  is  as  likely  to  be  occupied 
by  them  as  by  the  extemal  thing  they  imply — ^a  point  at 
which  either  can  be  thought  of  with  equal  facility,  while 
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eoch  tends  in  the  greatesfc  degree  to  draw  attention  from 
the  other.  When  further  intensified^  the  sensations  bcgin 
to  occupy  conscionsness  to  the  exclusion  of  the  perception  ; 
which^  however,  can  still  be  bronght  into  conscionsness  hj 
a  slight  effort.  But  finally^  if  the  sensations  riso  to  extreme 
intensity^  conscionsness  becomes  so  absorbed  in  them^  that 
only  by  great  effort,  if  at  all,  can  the  thing  cansing  them 
be  thonght  abont.* 

*  Those  who  test  this  statement  ezperimentally,  shoald  remember  that 
ihe  mere  tot  of  obwrving  the  currerU  phenomena  of  consciousness,  intro- 
duoM  a  new  element  into  oonscionsnesci,  which  tends  to  disturb  the 
proceMWM  going  on.  The  obaervations  shoald  be  oblique  rather  than  direct 
— Bhoald  be  made,  not  during,  but  immediately  afler,  the  appropriata 
czpwionces. 

Sinoe  the  foregoing  passages  were  written  in  1855,  some  intereating  verifi- 
oationa  hare  preaented  themselves  —  two  of  them  quite  recently.      In 
Nature  for  August  18,  1870,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hayward,  giving  an  account  of  a 
defective  appreciation  of  oolour  under  which  he  laboura,  remarks  that  hia 
eyet  differ  in  reapect  to  their  degrees  of  defectiveness,  and  that  the  eye 
which  ia  the  leatt  appredative  of  colours  is  the  most  appreciative  of  forms. 
In  a  nibsequent  number  of  the  same  periodical,  (Sept.  1,  1870)  Mr.  L.  Mar- 
■hau  gires  like  testimony.     Until  I  met  with  these  facta,  I  had  supposed 
that  the  increased  viWdneas  of  colouring  which  becomea  apparent  in  a  land- 
■oape  when  it  is  looked  at  with  the  eyea  inverted,  reaults  from  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  coloura  falliog  upon  the  retina — a  change  auch 
that  eaoh  part  receivea  a  kind  of  ligbt  to  which  it  ia  unaccuatomed,  and  is 
therefore  more  sensitive.     That  this  cannot  be  the  chief  cauae,  however, 
becomes  manifest  on  observing  that  this  brighteniog  of  the  coloura  occura 
in  parte  of  the  landacape  which,  caating  their  imagea  upon  the  middle  por- 
tion  of  the  retina,  affect  the  same  elements  of  it  in  both  positions  of  the  eye, 
and  also  on  observing  that  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  an  effect  reaulta  when 
instead  of  inverting  the  eyea  the  head  ia  ao  placed  aa  to  bring  them  into  a 
vertical  line.     The  tme  interpretation,  to  which  the  teatimoniea  I  have  juat 
cited  point,  lies  in  thia  antagoniam  between  Senaation  and  Perception. 
When  objeots  are  looked  at  in  the  ordinary  way,  oonsciousneaa  ia  chiefly 
occnpied  in  interpreting  the  impreaaions  made  on  the  retina — ia  filled  with 
the  assodated  ideas  which  oonatitute  knowledge  of  the  objecta  aeen  aa 
lach  or  such ;   and  ao  long  aa  they  are  thua  looked  at  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  acta  of  recognition  from  taking  place  and  absorbing  a  ahare  of 
the  attention.     But  when  the  eyea  are  inverted,  or  otherwiae  ao  placed  aa 
to  throw  out  of  gear  all  those  relationa  of  forma  and  diatributiona  of  parts 
thiongh  which  the  objecta  are  identified,  the  associated  ideas  implied  by 
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Wliat  now  is  tho  real  nature  of  this  mutoal  exclusion  ? 
Is  it  not  an  instance  of  the  general  fact  that  conscioas- 
ness  cannot  be  in  two  equally  distinct  states  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  predominance  of  one 
State  becomes  more  marked  the  suppression  of  other  statea 
becomes   more   decided?     I   cannot  know  that  I  have  a 

the  identificationR  do  not  readily  arise,  and  conscioasness  remains  so  much 
the  more  occupied  by  the  sensations  of  colonr  which  compose  the  ünages 
received. 

And  here,  indeed,  we  are  natarally  led  to  the  phytical  Interpretation  of 
this  antagonism.  If  from  the  snbjective  effects  we  pass  to  the  objective 
coonterparts  of  them,  we  see  dearly  the  necessity  of  this  inverse  relation. 
For  when  from  such  an  object  as  the  ribbed  sea-shell  above  inntanfritd, 
there  come  to  a  nervo-centre  moderate  waves  of  molecnlar  disturbaooe 
initiated  by  the  pressures  of  its  projections  on  the  finger-end,  there  is  an 
instant  escape  of  these  waves  throngh  plezoses  of  fibres  to  other  centres ; 
where  there  are  awakened  the  correlative  feelings  which  make  np  the  ooa» 
scionsness  of  relative  position,  viaible  form  of  snrface^  degree  of  hardness, 
&G.  These  associated  nervoos  actions  are  so  nearly  antomatic  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrest  them.  Along  the  well-estabiished  Channels  there  is  so 
instantaneons  an  escape  of  the  nerve-waves,  which,  if  arrested»  .would  be 
the  eqnivalonts  of  tactaal  feelings,  that  there  are  no  conscioasly-recogmzed 
tactnal  feelings;  bat  instead,  consciousness  becomes  filled  with  idl  the 
associated  ideas  of  form  and  appearance  and  inferred  natnre — there  is 
perception.  Bat  now  suppose  that  by  a  stronger  pressure  the  an&oaats  of 
the  afferent  nerve-waves  are  mach  increased.  The  vsrioas  channds  which 
draft  off  from  the  first  nerve-centre  reach<Hi,  these  larger  waves  of  molccolar 
motion,  plus  the  molecalar  motion  disengaged  by  them  in  this  centre, 
becoming  filled  to  the  eztent  of  their  capacities,  do  not  carry  off  the  entire 
discharge  so  swifUy;  and  that  distnrbance  in  the  tactaal  oentre  itself 
which  answers  to  the  f eeling  of  tonch,  becomes  a  more  considerable  element 
— it  becomes  easier  for  the  feeling  of  toach  to  be  kept  in  conscioasness. 
And  then  when  the  pressure  has  been  made  so  hard  as  to  cause  pain,  these 
plexoses  through  which  ordinarily  the  esoaping  waves  awaken  the  appro- 
priate  associated  ideas,  are  no  longer  anything  like  adequate  to  draft  off  all 
the  f  orce  brought  to,  and  disengaged  in,  the  tactaal  oentie.  The  surplus  that 
cannot  be  drafted  off  becomes  so  great^  and  the  oonelative  feeling  so 
intense,  that  the  associated  elements  of  conscionsness  become  obseurad 
— Sensation  now  predominates  and  peroeptino  disappears.  On  referring  to 
the  "  Special  Synthesis,**  and  more  espedally  to  $211,  the  reader  will 
find  that  this  ezplanation  harmonizes  with  the  one  there  givea  of  th« 
relation  between  consdous  and  uncomscioas  nervons  action,  and  is  verified 
byit 
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Bensation^  without^  for  the  moment^  having  mj  attention 
?pecially  occapied  with  that  Sensation.  I  cannot  know  the 
eztemal  thing  cansing  it^  without^  for  the  moment^  having 
my  attention  specially  occupted  with  that  external  thing. 
Ab  either  Cognition  rises^  the  other  ceases.  If,  as  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton  asserts^  the  two  cognitions  always  co- 
eadst,  thongh  in  inverse  intensities^  then  if,  bcginning  at 
eiiher  extreme^  the  conditions  be  slowly  changed^  so  that 
while  the  Cognition  most  distinctly  present  to  the  mind  be- 
comes  gradually  less  distinct^  the  other  becomes  gradually 
more  distinct ;  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  they  will  bo 
eqoally  distinct — when  the  siibjectivc  aud  objective  phe- 
nomena  will  be  thought  of  togethcr  with  oqual  clearness ; 
which  is  impossible.  It  is  true  that  ander  such  change  of 
conditions  there  comes  a  time  when  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective phenomena  attract  attention  in  cqual  dogrees^  and 
are  thonght  of  altcrnately  with  eqnal  facility.  A:^d  it  may 
even  be  admitted  that  while  either  is  being  thought  of,  the 
other  is  nasccnt  in  thought.  But  saying  this  is  not  saying 
that  they  occupy  consciousness  together. 

§  854.  Perception  proper  and  Sensation  proper,  ^vill  liow- 
ever  be  best  understood,  and  the  purpose  of  the  present 
chapter  most  furthered,  by  cousidering  their  antagonism 
under  the  light  of  preceding  analysos. 

In  all  cases  we  have  found  that  Perception  is  an 
establishment  of  specific  relations  among  states  of  con- 
sciousness; and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  establish- 
ment  of  these  states  of  consciousness  themselves.  Wlien 
apprehending  a  Sensation  the  mind  is  occupied  with  a 
Single  subjective  affection,  which  it  classes  as  such  or 
snch;  but  when  apprehending  the  external  somethiug 
producing  it,  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  relations 
between  thrii  affection  and  others,  either  past  or  present, 
which  it  classes  with  like  relations.  The  Sensation  is 
known    as    an    uiidecomposable    statc    of    consciousness« 
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The  outward  object  is  known  throagh  a  decomposable 
State  of  consciousness ;  and  is  identified  in  yirtue 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  component  states  are 
united.  Now  the  contemplation  of  a  special  state 

of  consciousness^  and  the  contemplation  of  the  special  re- 
lations  among  states  of  consciousness^  are  quite  diflferent 
mental  acts — acts  which  may  be  performed  in  immediate 
succession^  but  not  together.  To  know  a  relation  is  not 
simply  to  know  the  terms  between  which  it  subsists. 
Though  when  the  relation  is  perceiyed  the  terms  are 
nascently  perceived,  and  conversely,  yet  introspection  will 
show  that  there  is  a  distinct  transition  in  thought  from 
the  terms  to  the  relation^  and  from  the  relation  to  the 
terms.  While  my  consciousness  is  occupied  with  either  term 
of  a  relation^  I  am  distinguishing  it  as  such  or  such — assimi« 
lating  it  to  its  like  in  past  experieuco ;  but  while  my  con- 
sciousness is  occupied  with  a  relation^  that  which  I  discrimi- 
nate  and  class  is  the  e£fect  produced  in  me  by  transition 
from  the  one  term  to  the  other.  That  the  whole 

matter  centres  in  the  question — How  do  we  think  of  a 
relation  as  distinguished  from  the  terms  between  which  it 
subsists  ?  will  be  piain  from  the  fact  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton^  while  implying  that  it  is  something  more^  himself 
says  that  in  one  respect^  ^^  porception  proper  is  an  appre- 
hension  of  the  relations  of  sensations  to  each  other/^  Join- 
ing  which  doctrine  with  the  one  here  contended  against^  we 
see  thaty  according  to  his  hypothesis^  the  sensations  and  the 
relations  between  them  can  be  simultaneously  thought 
of  with  equal  degrees  of  distinctness,  or  with  any  other 
relative  degrees  of  distinctness — a  manifestly-untenable  pro« 
Position. 

The  only  further  remark  calied  for  is^  that  Perception 
cannot  be  correctly  defined  as  '^  an  apprehension  of  the  rela- 
tions of  sensations  to  each  other '' ;  since  in  nearly  all  per- 
ccptions  many  of  the  elements  are  not  presented  but  repre- 
sented.     When  passing  the  finger  over  a  rough  Burface^  the 
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perception  contains  verj  mach  more  than  the  co-ordinated 
aensations  immediately  experienced.  Along  with  these 
there  go  the  remembered  visual  impressions  prodaced  by 
sncli  a  snrface^  which  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  mind^  and 
in  the  Suggestion  of  which  the  perception  largely  consists ; 
and  there  are  automatic  inferences  respecting  the  texturo 
and  density  of  the  substance.  Again^  when  g^ing  at  some 
one  objecto  it  will  be  found  that  objects  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  field  of  view  are  recognized  more  by  representation  than 
by  presentation.  If^  without  moving  his  eyes^  the  observer 
will  consider  what  is  contained  in  his  direct  consciousness  of 
these  outlying  objects^  he  will  find  that  they  impress  him 
simply  as  ill-defined  patches  of  colour ;  that  were  it  not  for 
bis  previous  experiences  he  would  not  know  the  meanings 
of  these  patches ;  and  that  in  perceiving  what  the  objects 
are,  he  ekos  out  the  vaguely-presented  impressions  with 
some  comparativoly-distinct  represented  ones.  What 
thus  manifestly  happens  with  perceptions  of  this  Order, 
happens  in  one  form  or  other  with  all  perceptions.  In  fact, 
when  analyzed  to  the  bottom,  all  perceptions  prove  to  bo 
acquired  perceptions.  From  its  simplest  to  its  most  com- 
plex  forms,  Perception  is  essentially  a  diagnosis. 

§  855.  To  express  most  generally  the  truth  that  has  been 
variouflty  illustrated  in  detail — Perception  is  a  disceming  of 
the  relation  or  relations  between  states  of  consciousness, 
partly  presentative  and  partly  representative ;  which  states 
of  consciousness  must  be  themselves  known  to  the  extent 
involved  in  the  knowledge  of  their  relations. 

ünder  its  simplest  form  (a  form,  however,  of  which  the 
adult  mind  has  few,  if  any,  examples)  Perception  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  Single  relation.  More  commonly,  a  number 
of  relations  are  simultaneously  presented  and  represented ; 
and  the  relations  among  these  relations  are  cognized.  Most 
firequontly,  the  relations  of  relations  of  relations  are  the  ob« 
jocta  of  perception ;  as  when  any  neighbouring  solid  body  is 
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regarded.  And  very  often — ^as  when  obserring  the  motiona 
of  an  animal^wliich  are  known  to  na  as  tbe  relations  between 
oertain  bigbly-complex  relationa  of  position  now  present 
and  certain  others  jnst  past — a  still  more  involyed  relativity 
is  contemplated. 

Further^  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  ascending  grades 
of  Perception  there  is  an  increase  not  only  in  the.number 
and  complexity  of  the  relations  grasped  together^  bat  also 
in  the  variety  of  their  kinds.  Numeroos  relations  of  posi- 
tion^ of  extension^  of  coexistence^  of  seqnence^  of  degrees  in 
all  sensible  qnalities,  are  co-ordinated  in  one  thoaght ;  or 
what  appears  to  ns  snch. 

Add  to  which  that^  as  heretofore  pointed  out  in  each 
special  case^  the  act  of  perception  is  the  establishment  of  a 
relation  of  likeness  between  the  particnlar  relation  or  gronp 
of  relations  contemplated,  and  some  past  relations  or  groaps 
of  relations — the  assimilation  of  it  to  such  past  relationa  or 
groups  of  relations — ^the  classing  of  it  with  them. 

§  356.  It  now  remains  only  to  apply  the  analysis  thos  &,t 
pursued  to  the  i'elations  themselves.  By  successive  de- 
compositions  we  have  fonnd  that  onr  intellectnal  Operations 
are  severally  performed  by  establishing  relations,  and  gronps 
of  relations,  among  those  undecomposable  states  of  con- 
sciousness  directly  produced  in  ns  by  onr  own  aotions  and 
the  actions  of  sorrounding  things.  Bat  what  are  these 
relations  ?  They  can  be  nothing  more  than  certain  secon- 
dary  states  of  conscioosness,  arising  throngh  connexions  of 
the  primary  states.  Unable  as  we  are  to  transcend  con« 
sciousness,  we  can  know  a  relation  only  as  some  modifica« 
tion  of  conscioosness.  The  original  modifications  of  con« 
Bciousness  are  the  feelings  ai*oased  in  as  by  sabjective  and 
objective  activities ;  and  any  further  modifications  of  oon* 
Bciousness  mnst  be  such  as  result  from  oombinations  of 
these  original  ones.  In  all  their  varions  kinds  and  com« 
ponnds^  what  we  call  relations  can  be  to  as  nothing  more 
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Aan  the  modcs  in  wliicli  wo  are  affected  by  bringing  to- 
gether  sensations,  or  remembered  sensations,  or  botli. 
Hence  what  we  have  next  to  do  is,  first  to  resolvo  the 
special  kinds  of  rclatious  into  more  general  kinds^  cnding 
with  the  primordial  kinds;  and  then  to  ascertain  wliat 
aro  the  ultimato  phenomena  of  consciousness  whicli  theee 
primordial  kinds  oxpress. 


CHAPTBR  XIX. 

THE   RELATIONS   OP   SIMILARITY  AND   DISSIMILARITT. 

§  857.  Of  all  relations  tho  most  complex  is  ihat  of  Simi- 
larity — that  in  virtue  of  which  we  ränge  together  objects  of 
the  same  species^  notwithstanding  their  diflferences  of  mag* 
nitade^  and  in  virtae  of  which  we  group  nnder  the  same 
head^  phenomena  of  causation  that  are  widely  contrasted  in 
degree.  Already,  in  treating  of  Beasoning  and  of  Classifi- 
cation^ mnch  has  been  said  of  this  relation  which  forms  their 
common  basis.  Here  it  needs  only  to  State  what  it  is  when 
considered  ander  its  most  gencral  aspect. 

The  similarity  which  we  predicat«  of  natural  objects  be- 
loDging  to  the  same  species^  is  made  up  of  many  component 
similarities.  Two  horses  nnlike  in  size^  are  similar  not  only 
as  wholes^  bat  are  also  similar  in  their  parts.  The  head  of 
one  is  similar  to  the  head  of  the  other ;  the  leg  to  the  leg ; 
the  hoof  to  the  hoof ;  the  eye  to  the  eye.  Even  the  parts  of 
the  parts  will  be  foand  more  or  less  similar ;  as^  on  com* 
paring  two  corresponding  teeth,  the  crown  to  the  crown, 
and  the  fangs  to  the  fangs.  Nay^  such  minute  components 
as  the  hairs  show  in  their  structurcs  this  same  parallelism. 
One  of  these  ordinary  similarities^  therefore^  consisting  of 
an  intricate  plexus  of  similarities  held  together  in  similar 
ways^  and  resolvable  as  it  consequently  is  into  simple  simi« 
larities^  will^  by  implication^  be  analyzed  in  analyzing  one 
q{  these  simple  similarities. 
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Thongli  similarities  of  ä^equences  do  not  admit  of  a  com- 
plication  parallel  to  that  which  similarities  of  coexistcDces 
admit  of,  yet  they  admit  of  anothcr  species  of  complication ; 
namely,  that  arising  from  composition  of  causes  and  compo- 
sition  of  efiects.  There  are  similarities  of  simple  sequences 
and  similarities  of  complex  sequences.  By  the  gravitation 
of  a  weight,  the  string  to  which  the  weight  hangs  may  bo 
elongated,  and  there  may  be  no  other  appreciablo  rcsults  ; 
while  by  the  Joint  action  of  a  certain  temperaturc^  a  certain 
amonnt  of  moisturc^  and  a  certain  miasm^  upon  an  indivi« 
dnal  of  a  particular  diathesis^  who  happens  to  bo  in  a  parti- 
cnlar  state^  there  may  bc  produced  the  immense  complication 
of  efiects  constitating  a  disease.  Each  of  these  sequences  is 
classed  with  others  which  wo  call  similar ;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  them  may  form  a  premiss  for  future  conclusions. 
And  thongh,  in  the  first  case,  we  have  a  single  antecedent 
and  a  single  consequent^  while,  in  the  second  case,  we  have 
a  gronp  of  antecedents  and  a  group  of  consequents — though 
in  Üüs  second  case  the  antecedent  is  not  a  force  but  a 
yariety  of  forces  united  in  a  special  plexus  of  rclations,  and 
the  consequent  is  not  an  efiect  but  a  variety  of  efiects 
mdted  in  a  special  plexus  of  relations  ;  yet,  we  so  obviously 
think  of  a  composite  cause  and  a  composite  cffect,  as  related 
in  the  same  way  that  a  simple  cause  and  a  simple  efiect  are 
related,  that  in  treating  of  similar  sequences  we  may  confine 
cur  attention  to  the  simple  ones,  as  those  out  of  which  the 
others  arise  by  complication  of  the  terms. 

Thos,  then,  choosing  some  primitive  type  of  each,  wo 
have  to  consider  what  there  is  in  common  between  similar  co« 
existences  and  similar  sequences. 

§  858.  Of  the  one  class,  similar  triangles  fumish  themost 
convenient  example ;  and  as  an  example  of  the  other,  we 
may  take  the  uniform  sequcnce  of  heat  upon  compression. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader,  that  in 
both    of  these   cases   the   similarity    resolves   itself   into 
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eillior  equality  of  relations  or  likeness  of  relations — ^thair 
triangles  are  similar  when  any  two  sidea  of  the  one  bear  ta 
eack  other  a  relation  eqnal  to  that  which  the  homologoua 
sides  of  tho  other  bear  to  eaeh  other ;  and  that  when  classing 
as  similar  the  yarious  cases  in  which  compression  prodaces 
heat^  the  likeness  of  the  relations  between  compression  and 
hoat  in  those  yarious  cases^  is  the  sole  thing  meant.  Hera 
it  concems  us^  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  Similarity  is 
likeness  of  relations^  bat  to  consider  what  this  likeness  of 
relations  implies. 

In  the  first  place^  we  haye  to  note  that  while  it  implies 
likeness  in  nature  between  the  two  antecedents  and  between 
the  two  conseqnents^  it  does  not  imply  likeness  in  their 
amounts;  bat  that^  in  nearly  all  cases^  thongh  not  necessarily^ 
the  two  antecedents  are  qoantitatiyely  unlike  and  the 
two  couseqaents  are  quantitatiyely  nnlike.  Two  trianglea 
may  be  similar^  thongh  any  side  of  the  one  is  a  score  times 
as  great  as  the  homologoas  side  of  the  other ;  and  thongh 
to-day  a  small  disengagement  of  heat  results  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hundred  pounds^  while  to-morrow  a  great  dis- 
engagement results  from  the  pressure  of  a  hundred  tons^ 
the  cases  are  classed  as  similar.  So  that  thus  regarded^ 
similarity  may  be  described  as  the  likeness  of  relations 
whose  antecedents  are  like  in  kind  but  mostly  unlike  in 
degree^  and  whose  consequents  are  like  in  kind  but  mostly 
unlike  in  degree. 

This  likeness  of  relations  has  itself  two  phases.  It  may 
be  both  qualitatiye  and  quantitatiye ;  or  it  may  be  only 
qualitatiye.  It  may  be  a  likeness  of  the  relations  both  in 
kind  and  in  degree;  or  it  may  be  a  likeness  in  kind 
only.  Hence  arise  the  two  Orders  of  Similarity— perfect 
and  imperfect :  the  similarity  on  which  mathematical  reason* 
ing  proceeds  and  the  similarity  on  which  the  reasoning  of 
daily  Ufe  proceeds.  Thus^  in  the  case  of  the  tri« 

angles^  the  intuition  of  similarity  implies^  first^  that  Ühß 
irelations  between  extensions  presentod  in  the  ono^  are  com« 
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pare^  in  ihoaglit  with  the  like  kinds  of  relations  presented 
in  the  oiher.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  similarity  if  a  rela- 
tion  of  coezistence  between  two  sides  of  one  triangle^  is 
brongbt  before  conscionsness  along  with  some  relation  of 
extension  between  two  sides  of  the  other.  Evidently^  there- 
fore^  the  primarj  element  in  the  intoition  of  perfect  simi- 
larity ia — ^likeness  of  natnre  between  relations.  And  then^ 
joined  to  this^  is  the  socondary  element — likeness  of  deg^ee 
between  these  connatnral  relations.  The  relations  must  bo 
of  the  same  order ;  and  each  antecedent  must  bcar  to  its 
conseqnent  a  contrast  of  the  same  strength.  In 

imperfect  similarity^  however^  the  only  specific  implication 
is — likeness  of  nature  in  the  relations.  When^  in  any  new 
case^  we  think  of  heat  as  caused  by  compression^  the  implied 
rimüarity  between  such  new  caae  and  preyious  cases,  is 
simply  a  conscionsness  of  connataral  relations^  of  which  the 
two  antecedents  are  connataral  and  the  two  consequents  are 
connatnral.  Nothing  is  said  of  degree.  The  new  relation 
between  compression  and  heat  is  simply  thought  of  as  a 
seqnence  like  in  kind  to  certain  before-known  scquences; 
and  thongh  there  may  be  a  yagae  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  as  yarying  with  the  quantity  of  compression^  this  is 
not  inclnded  in  the  predication. 

Hence^  while  imperfect  similarity  involves  the  connature 
of  relations  whose  antecedents  are  connataral  and  whoso 
oonseqnents  are  connataral ;  perfect  similarity  involves  also 
the  cointension  of  snch  connataral  relations. 

§  859.  Speaking  most  generally^  then^  the  conscionsness 
of  Similarity  arises  when  two  successive  states  of  conscions- 
ness are  severally  composed  of  like  states  of  conscionsness 
arranged  in  like  ways.  And  when  complete  it  is  a  con- 
scionsness of  the  cointension  of  two  connataral  relations 
between  states  of  conscionsness^  which  are  respectively  like 
in  kind  bnt  commonly  nnlike  in  degree.  This  being  the 
oonscionsness  of  a  single  similarity,  it  resalts  that  when,  as 

s  2 
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in  ordinary  cases^  the  similaritj  consists  of  many  component 
similarities^  each  of  tlie  compared  states  of  consciousness 
contains  many  relations  which  are  severally  connatnral  and 
cointense  with  the  corresponding  relations  in  the  other. 

Conceming  Dissimilarity  it  needs  only  to  be  said  that 
(neglecting  all  those  ordinary  misapplications  of  the  word 
in  which  it  is  used  to  describe  any  kind  of  unlikeness^  and 
confining  our  attention  to  dissimilarity  proper)  it  is  a  con- 
scioasness  of  the  non-cointension  of  two  connatoral  rela- 
tions between  states  of  consciousness  which  are  respectively 
like  in  kind^  bat  commonly  unlike  in  degree. 

The  relations  of  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity  being  thus 
proximately  decomposed  into  certain  more  general  relationsj 
the  further  analysis  of  them  is  involved  in  the  analysis  of 
these  more  general  relations;  to  which  let  ns  now  proceed. 


CHAPTBR  XX. 

THE   EELATIONS   OF   COINTENSION   AND   NON-COINTENSION. 

§  360.  Keeping  to  tho  subjective  point  of  view,  and  re- 
garding  eycry  relation  os  some  state  of  conscioasness  holding 
together  other  states  of  conscioasness^  it  is  first  to  bo 
remarked  that  relations  of  cointension  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  states  of  consciousness  botwcen  which  thoy  subsist  may 
be  primary  or  secondary — may  be  simple  states  or  tho 
relations  among  simple  states.  Of  these^  tho  kind  exempli- 
fied  in  the  last  chapter^  and  the  kind  wo  mnst  here  first 
deal  with^  is  that  subsisting  bctween  states  of  conscioasness 
which  are  themselves  relations. 

§  861.  To  know  two  states  of  consciousness  as  related 
implies  a  change  in  conscioasness.  That  there  may  be  a 
relation^  there  must  be  two  states  between  which  it  sabsists; 
and  before  there  can  be  two  states^  definitcly  contemplated 
as  such^  there  must  be  some  change  of  state.  On  the  one 
hand^  no  change  in  the  state  of  consciousness  can  arise 
without  involving  two  states  standing  in  some  relation ; 
and  on  the  other  hand^  no  relation  can  ariso  until  con- 
scioasness undcrgoes  some  change  of  state.  These  are  two 
Bides  of  the  same  necessary  truth. 

Now  changes  in  conscioasness  differ  widely  in  thoir  kinds. 
The  mental  transition  from  a  flash  to  an  explosion  is  totally 
anlike  that  from  a  touch  to  a  bum.     Bctween  an  impreasion 
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produced  by  tho  colour  of  a  roso  and  one  produced  by  ifcs 
odour^  thore  is  a  contrast  quite  different  from  the  contrast 
between  the  impressions  of  hardness  and  transparency  wbich 
a  crystal  gives.  Differences  of  kind  among  the  changes  in 
consciousness  from  one  simple  state  to  another^  have^  indeed, 
two  Orders  :  each  of  them  extensive.  There  are  the  changes 
ezperienced  when  from  a  Sensation  of  one  class^  we  pass  to 
a  Sensation  of  a  wholly-unrelated  class — changes  that  are  of 
various  kinds ;  and  there  are  the  changes  experienced  when 
from  a  Sensation  of  one  class^  we  pass  to  a  Sensation  of  the 
same  class  but  of  another  species — changes  that  are  also 
various  in  their  kinds ;  though  less  widely  unlike  than  the 
others.  To  speak  more  specifically : — We  have^  on 

the  one  hand^  those  most  extreme  changes  which  occor  on 
passing  from  a  colour  to  touch^  from  a  taste  to  a  sound^  from 
a  burn  to  a  smell^  from  a  sense  of  pressure  to  one  of  cold^ 
from  a  feeling  of  roughness  to  one  of  dazzling^  &c.  On  the 
other  hand^  we  have  the  less  extreme  changes  which  occor 
on  passing  from  one  colour  to  another — as  red  to  green^ 
yellow  to  blue^  pink  to  grey ;  or  on  passing  from  one  taste 
to  another — as  bitter  to  sour,  sour  to  sweet,  sweet  to  bitter ; 
or  on  passing  from  one  sound  to  another^  or  from  one  smell 
to  another.  This  is  not  all.  When  the  transitions^  instead 
of  being  from  Sensation  to  Sensation  are  from  percept  to 
percept,  or  from  concept  to  concept,  there  arise  other  Orders 
of  changes  still  more  varied  in  their  kinds. 

Not  only^  however^  do  changes  in  consciousness  differ 
widely  in  their  Tcinda  but  they  differ  widely  in  their  degrees. 
The  differences  in  their  degrces  are  divisible  into  two  classes 
— ^those  which  arise  when  the  successive  states  of  con- 
sciousness are  unlike  in  nature;  and  those  which  arise 
when  the  successive  states  of  consciousness  are  like  in 
nature.  Observe  first  these  differences  of  degree 

if  the  states  are  of  unlike  natures.  If  some  loose  gonpowder 
is  exploded^  the  transition  from  the  impression  of  light  to 
that  of  a  faint  sound^  is  not  the  same  as  the  transition  from 
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the  impression  of  light  to  that  of  a  loud  sound^  which  resnlts 
if  Üie  powder  is  fircd  out  of  a  pistol.  Nor  is  the  transition 
from  the  Sensation  of  touch  to  that  of  temperature  the  same 
when  grasping  wood  as  when  grasping  iron.  And  evidently 
thronghont  all  the  varions  Orders  of  changcs  above  indicated^ 
Üie  like  contrasts  subsist.  Equally  multiplied  and 

&miliar  are  those  othcr  contrasts^  subsisting  between 
changes  in  consciousness  that  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  its 
State  bufc  only  the  intensity.  Thus  when,  of  two  doors 
intervening  between  his  ear  and  some  continuoos  sound,  one 
18  snddenly  opened,  the  change  in  a  listener's  consciousness  is 
not  so  great  as  when  both  doors  are  snddenly  opened.  Nor, 
when  contemplating  in  snccession  two  allied  shades  of  bright 
pnrple  placed  side  by  side,  is  the  change  in  consciousness  so 
great  as  on  transferring  the  gaze  from  either  of  them  to  an 
adjacent  shade  of  lilac.  And  here  we  have  to  noto 

that  those  changes  in  consciousness  which  do  not  aSect  the 
nature  of  its  statc,  are  much  more  measurable  than  the 
others.  Two  alterations  of  intensity  in  the  same  kind  of 
feeling,  may  be  known  as  like'  or  unlike  in  degree,  far  moro 
completely  than  two  transitions  from  onc  kind  of  feeling  to 
another.  And,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whother  these  last  can 
be  considered  measurable  at  all — whether  the  change  from  a 
light  to  a  sound,  being,  as  it  wero,  total,  must  not  be  held 
as  the  same  in  degree  with  all  other  changes  from  light  to 
80und :  however  much  the  relative  amounts  of  light  or 
sound  may  vary.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  in 
such  cases  all  minor  differences  are  dwarfed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  contrast ;  and  that,  consequcntly,  no  accurate  dis- 
criminations  among  the  dcgrees  of  the  changes  can  be  made. 
Now  changes  in  consciousness,  which  wo  thus  find  to  be 
various  not  only  in  kind  but  in  degree,  are  themselves  cog- 
nizable  as  states  of  consciousness :  not,  indced,  as  simple 
States,  but  as  states  in  which  the  transitions  from  state  to 
State  are  the  things  contemplated.  However  it  may  seem 
that  the  change  itself  can  be  nothing  additional   to  the 
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Btates  themselvcs^  it  is  nnquestionable  tliat  we  liaye  tihe 
power  of  thinking  of  the  change  itself  as  something  more 
than  the  two  states  individaally  considered.  Possiblj  there 
is  a  physiological  reason  for  tliis.  Sundry  facts  point  to  the^ 
conclusion  that  the  change  itself  constitutes  a  fleeting  State- 
of  feeling^  distinguishable  from  the  less  fleeting  states  whicL 
it  links  together.  Every  one  knows  that  a  violent  change^ 
in  the  sensations  is  accompanied  bj  a  species  of  shock» 
Even  though  it  be  expected^  a  bright  flash  of  light  will 
cause  the  eyes  to  wink ;  and  yet  light  of  the  same  brilliancy^ 
if  continuous^  can  be  steadily  looked  at  without  difficulty». 
The  sudden  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin  produces  a. 
starte  notwithstanding  a  preyious  determination  to  bear  it 
unmovedj  and  yet  an  equally  intense  Sensation  of  coldj 
when  once  established,  can  be  bome  with  eqnanimity.  Nay^ 
extrcmely  marked  transitions  among  the  ideas  will  occa- 
sionally  produce  analogous  eöects.  Many  will  readily  call 
to  mind  cases  in  which  the  sudden  remembrance  of  some- 
thing important  that  had  been  forgotten^  or  the  reception  of ' 
unexpected  news^  produced  a  sensible  shock.  Whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  as  the  violence  of  changes  in  the  state 
of  consciousness  is  a  thing  of  degree^  all  such  changes  aro 
accompanied  by  some  foeling  however  slight.* 

But  whether  a  change  in  cousciousness  be  or  be  not 
knowable  as  something  more  tban  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
preceding  and  a  succeediug  state^  it  is  undeniable  that  we 
can  so  think  of  changes  in  consciousness  as  to  distingnish 
their  various  kinds  and  degrees.  In  whatever  way  I  cognize 
the  transition  from  a  Sensation  of  tonch  to  one  of  sound,  it- 
is  beyond  question  that  I  can  think  of  it  as  nnliko  in  nature 
to  the  transition  from  a  Sensation  of  touch  to  one  of  cold. 
Whether  in  thinking  of  a  change  I  think  only  of  the  twe 

*  Od  referring  to  Part  IL,  the  reader  will  tind,  in  §  65,  a more Mtisfaotorj- 
exposition  of  this  doctrine.  I  have  preferred  to  let  the  above  paragrapik 
stand  as  it  did  in  the  edition  of  1855 :  making  only  some  omisaiooa  and 
Terbal  amendmenta. 
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successiye  states,  or  whether  I  think  of  the  effect  wrought 
in  xne  hj  the  contrast  between  tliem^  it  remains  aliko  tme 
that  in  passing  from  an  impression  of  the  brightost  green  to 
one  of  bright  green,  and  from  one  of  bright  green  to  one  of 
pale  green,  I  am  conscions  of  two  changes  which  are  the 
same  in  kind  bnt  different  in  degree.  And  to  say  that  I  am 
conscions  of  these  changes  as  such  or  such,  is  to  say  that 
ihey  are  states  of  my  conaeiousness. 

And  now  observe  the  implication.  Being  able  to  think  of 
differences  in  kind  and  degree,  not  only  between  snccessive 
sensations  bnt  also  between  successive  changes  among 
sensations,  it  results  that  these  changes  are  classifiable  as 
the  original  sensations  are.  As  two  sensations  can  be 
known  as  like  or  nnlike  in  kind ;  so  can  two  changes  among 
them  be  known  as  like  or  nnlike  in  kind.  And  as  two 
sensations  that  are  like  in  kind  can  be  known  as  like  or 
nnlike  in  intensity ;  so  can  two  changes  among  thom  that 
are  like  in  kind  be  known  as  like  or  nnlike  in  intensity. 
We  can  recognize  changes  as  connatural,  or  the  reverse; 
and  connatural  changes  we  can  recognize  as  cointense,  or 
the  reverse. 

As  above  pointed  ont,  however,  changes  in  consciousness 
are  nothiog  eise  than  what  we  call  relations.  There  can  be 
no  phenomena  of  consciousness  beyond  its  succössive  states 
«nd  the  modes  of  succession  of  its  states — the  states  them- 
selves  and  the  changes  from  one  state  to  another.  And 
since  what  we  distinguish  as  relations  are  not  the  primitive 
states  themselves,  they  can  be  nothing  eise  than  the  changes 
from  State  to  state.  The  two  answer  in  all  respects.  "We 
can  think  neither  of  a  change  nor  of  a  relation  without 
thinking  of  the  two  terms  forming  its  antecedent  and  con- 
seqnent.  As  we  cannot  think  a  relation  without  a  change 
in  consciousness  from  one  of  its  terms  to  the  other;  so  we 
cannot  think  a  change  without  cstablishing  a  relation 
between  a  preceding  phenomenon  and  a  succeediug  one. 

The  bearing  of  this  conclusion  on  the  ioquiry  before  us  ia 
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tliis.  Belations^  snbjectively  considered,  being  noÜdng  bnt 
changes  in  tbe  State  of  conscionsness^  it  follows  that  the  co- 
intension  of  relations  is  the  cointension  of  sacb  dianges; 
or^  in  otber  words — ^likeness  in  degree  between  changes  like 
in  kind. 

§  362.  Not  mucli  need  be  added  rospecting  the  simpler 
relation  of  cointension:  that^  namely^  of  wbicli  the  terms 
are  not  relations  among  states  of  conscioosness  bat  the 
primary  states  of  conscioosness  themselves.  This  is  of 
conrse  definable  as — ^likeness  in  degree  between  feelings 
like  in  kind. 

Nor^  respecting  the  relation  of  non-cointension  is  it  reqni- 
site  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  unlikeness  in  degree  between 
either  changes  like  in  kind  or  feelings  like  in  kind. 

The  only  further  remark  to  be  made^  is  one  conceming 
the  use  of  the  words  cointension  and  non-cointension  to 
denote  these  Orders  of  relations.  All  our  ideas  of  intensity^ 
when  traced  to  their  origin^  refer  to  the  degrees  of  our 
feelings.  We  speak  of  intense  heat  and  cold^  intense  pres- 
sure,  intense  pleasure  and  pain^  intense  passion^  intense 
bitterness  and  sournessi  intense  irritation :  in  all  of  which 
cases  we  speak  of  feelings  in  respect  to  their  degrees. 
Hence^  in  comparing  simple  states  of  conscioosness  that  are 
alike  in  kind^  we  observe  their  relative  intensities.  If  their 
intensities  are  equal^  they  must  be  called  cointense;  and 
the  equality  of  their  intensities  is  cointension.  As  the 
changes  in  conscioosness  are  also  different  in  respect  of 
their  violence^  and  are  accompanied  by  some  species  of 
momentary  feelings  they  also  are  comparable  in  respect  to 
their  intensity ;  whence  it  follows  that  cointension  is  pre- 
dicable  of  soch  changes^  that  is  of  relations,  when  they  are 
alike  in  k^nd  and  degree. 


CHAPTERXXI. 

THE   RKLATIONS   OF  COBXTENSION  AND  NON-COEXTENSION. 

§  363.  As  was  sliown  whcn  treating  of  Space  and  of  the 
Btatical  attributes  of  Body^  all  modes  of  extension  are  resoly- 
able  into  relations  of  coexistent  positions.  Space  is  known 
io  ns  as  an  infinitude  of  coexistent  positions  that  do  not 
realst ;  Body  as  a  congeries  of  coexistent  positions  that  do 
resiBt.  The  simplest  extension  therefore^  as  that  of  a  line^ 
mnst  bo  regarded  as  a  series  of  coexistent  positions  ;  eqoal 
lines^  as  eqnal  seriös  of  coexistent  positions  ;  and  coexten- 
mon,  as  the  eqnality  of  separate  series  of  coexistent  positions. 

It  was  explained  at  considerable  length^  that  a  series  of 
coexistent  positions  is  known  to  the  deyeloped  mind 
tibrongh  the  simultaneons  excitation  of  some  series  of  inde- 
pendent  sensitive  agents  distribnted  over  the  surface  of  the 
bodj;  and  that  this  simultaneons  excitation  being  the 
eqniyalent  and  symbol  of  the  successive  excitations^  the 
Buccessiye  excitations  are  those  in  which  all  phenomena  of 
extension,  snbjectively  considercd,  mnst  nltimately  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Hence,  extension,  as  originally  known,  must  be  some 
succession  of  connatural  states  of  consciousness  of  a  special 
Order ;  and  as  before  shown,  it  must,  in  its  primary  form, 
be  that  order  of  states  produced  by  the  nnitod  sensations  of 
motion  and  touch.  Two  equal  extensions,  then,  are  originally 
known  to  us  as  two  equal  series  of  united  sensations  of 
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motion  and  touch.  And  coextension^  when  rednced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  means — equality  in  the  lengtlis  of  such  series ; 
that  is — equality  in  the  numbers  of  the  states  they  severally 
include. 

Two  objections  to  this  definition  should  be  noticed.  It 
may  be  considered  a  misuse  of  language  to  call  that  which 
we  feel  when  drawing  a  finger  over  the  skin,  a  seriea  of 
states  of  conscionsness ;  since  the  sensations  of  motion  and 
touch  are  continuous.  But  saying  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  nerves  which  are  one  affcer  another  excited  by  the  moving 
finger  are  independent,  and  mnst  be  snpposcd  to  convey 
separate  impressions  to  the  neryous  centres,  it  will  snffice 
to  reply  that  though,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  conscions- 
ness seems  nnbroken  and  homogeneons,  it  is  in  fact,  marked 
out  into  many  separate  portions.  A  little  introspection  will 
show  that  during  one  of  these  seemingly-persistent  feelings, 
the  attention  is  transitorily  occupied  with  varions  other 
things — with  surrounding  objects,  with  sonnds,  with  the 
idea  of  seif,  &c.  &c.  What  we  are  liable  to  take  for  a  con- 
tinuous State  of  conscionsness,  is  really  a  stato  traversed  by 
numerous  incidental  states  which,  by  dividing  it  into  por- 
tions, reduce  it  to  a  series  of  states.  The  second 
objection  is  that  coextension,  as  ordinarily  determined  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  coextensive  objects,  involves  no 
comparison  between  two  series  of  states  of  consciousness, 
but  merely  an  Observation  that  the  ends  of  the  objects 
coincidc.  This  mode  of  ascertaining  coextension,  however, 
is  clearly  an  artifice,  based  on  the  experience  that  extensions 
separately  known  to  us  through  the  equal  series  of  states 
they  produce,  always  manifest  this  coincidence  of  their  ends 
when  placed  side  by  side.  As  we  are  here  dealing,  not  ¥rith 
the  artificial  test  of  coextension,  but  with  the  notion  of  co- 
extension as  it  naturally  arises,  the  objection  is  invalid: 
more  especially  as  we  have  thus  far  considered,  not  the  de- 
velopcd  consciousness  of  coextension  but  that  primary  con- 
sciousness out  of  which  it  is  developed. 
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§  364.  Tho  nature  of  our  developed  consciousness  of  co- 
extension  will  now  readily  bo  understood.  Tho  successive 
ÜDpressions  through  which  cxtension  is  originally  presentcd, 
having  been  transformed  into  synchronous  imprcssions — tho 
wholo  chain  of  connatural  statcs^  at  first  known  in  thcir 
serial  positioBS^  having  becomo  known  in  thcir  coexistent 
positions  ;  tho  consolidat<Hi  statos  of  consciousness  rcsnlting, 
become  comparable^  and  their  likcness  or  nnlikeness  re- 
cognizable^  just  as  tho  chains  of  states  to  which  they  aro 
equivalent.  Each  of  thcse  Consolidated  states  is  produced 
by  the  simultaneous  Stimulation  of  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dependent  nerves;  and,  physiologically  considered,  that 
likeness  in  the  two  states  which  constitutes  the  intuition  in 
qaostion,  results  from  a  likeness  in  tho  number  and  combi- 
nation  of  the  independent  nerves  simultaneously  stimulated: 
supposing  always  that  these  nerves  are  distributed  with  like 
abnndance  on  the  two  surfaces  aSbcted  by  the  compared  ex- 
tensions.* 

As  implied  by  much  that  has  gone  beforo,  it  is  this  simul- 
taneity  in  the  excitation  of  independent  nerves  which  gives 
the  notion  of  coexistence,  underlyiug  that  of  extension,  and 
thereforo  that  of  coextension.  Only  when  coexistence  has 
come  to  be  thus  disclosed,  can  extension  and  coextension, 
as  we  comprehend  them,  be  conceived  ;  seeing  that  exten- 
sion implies  coexistence  in  the  parts  of  the  thing  extended. 

*  I  add  thiB  qualifying  daiue  for  the  pnrpoee  of  reoognizmg  the  signifi- 
oant  fact,  that  the  estimatioii  of  a  given  extension  is  experimentally  proved 
to  Vary  according  to  the  number  of  independent  nerve-fibres  snpplied  to  the 
rarface  a£fected  by  this  extension.  One  of  tho  results  established  by  Weber 
ia  that  "  two  points,  at  a  fixed  distance  apart,  feel  as  if  more  widely  sepa- 
raled  wheu  placed  on  a  Tery  sensitiTe  part,  than  when  tonching  a  sorface 
of  blnnter  scnsibility.  This  may  be  easily  shown  by  drawing  them  over 
regions  differenÜy  endowed  ;  they  will  seem  to  open  as  they  approach  the 
parts  acntely  sensible,  and  vice  versd.**  (See  Bain,  The  Senaea  and  the 
inUlleet,  p.  173,  Third  Ed.)  This  resnlt  harmonizes  y ery  satisfactorily  with 
all  the  condusions  reached  in  preceding  chapters ;  and  it  ia  espedally  in- 
stmctive  as  yerifying,  in  an  nnexpected  way,  the  explanation  giyen  in  §  833 
of  the  ezaggerated  estimatea  of  space  accompanying  certain  abnormal  statea» 
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Extension,  therefore,  as  known  by  the  deyeloped  mind^ 
boing  mado  up  of  many  elementary  conscioosnesses  of  co- 
existence ;  the  relation  of  coextension  cannot  be  exhaustively 
analyzed  without  analyzing  the  relation  of  coexistence.  Bat 
in  so  far  as  the  natore  of  our  conscionsness  of  coexistence 
has  been  incidentally  explained^  the  relation  of  coexteiisionj 
as  subjectively  considered,  may  be  nnderstood — ^may  be  de- 
fined  as  the  likeness  of  two  Compound  states  of  conscions- 
ness, Visual  or  tactual,  in  respect  of  the  number  and  order 
of  the  elementary  relations  of  coexistence  which  they 
Boverally  include :  such  Compound  states  of  conscionsness 
being  severally  produced  by  the  consolidation  of  what  were 
originally  known  as  serial  states. 

To  which,  for  form's  sake,  it  may  be  added  that  ihe  reia> 
tion  of  non-coextension  is  definable  as  the  unlikenesa  of 
such  two  Compound  states  of  conscionsness. 


THE   BELATIONS  OF   COEXISTENCE  AKD   NON-COEXISTENCE. 

§  365.  'rhoagh  to  the  developed  mind  apparently  unde- 
üomposable^  the  relation  of  coexistence  must  bo  originally 
Compound.  Coexistence  implies  at  least  two  things.  These 
two  things  cannot  occupj  consciousness  at  the  same  instant 
in  the  same  degree.  And  as  they  cannot  pass  through  con- 
sciousness in  simple  succession^  since  they  would  then  be 
known  as  sequent  and  not  as  coexistent^  it  follows  that 
coexistence  can  be  disclosed  only  by  some  duplex  act  of 
thought.  True^  the  terms  of  a  relation  of  coexistence  of 
the  simplest  kind  appear  to  be  known^  not  in  two  states  of 
consciousness  but  in  one.  The  opposite  ends  of  a  short  line 
looked  at^  or  the  opposite  sides  of  a  stick  which  is  grasped, 
seem  presented  in  a  single  intuition.  But  it  needs  only  to 
recall  the  extremely  complex  process  by  which  our  percep- 
tions  of  objects  are  built  up^  and  to  remembcr  that  what  in 
ihe  infant  is  an  elaborate  synthesis  afterwards  becomes  an 
instantaneous  Cognition  regarded  as  quite  direct^  to  sce 
that  no  apparent  simultaneity  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
two  things  between  which  there  is  a  relation  of  coexistence, 
can  be  taken  as  disproving  their  original  seriality.  Leaving 
general  considerations,  howevcr^  let  us  look  at  the  matter 
xnore  nearly. 

§  366.  J£  the  eyes  be  directed  to  two  small  dots  placed 
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close  together  on  a  sheet  of  paper^  the  facta  that  Ühere  are 
two^  that  tliey  coexist^  and  that  there  is  a  certain  space  be- 
tween  them,  certainly  appear  to  be  given  in  the  same  imme- 
diäte  intuition ;  and  it  seems  a  scarcely  credible  proposition 
that  by  a  nascent  intelligence  they  can  neither  be  known  as 
two,  nor  as  coexistent,  nor  as  having  relative  positions. 
But  on  reconsidering  tho  conclusion  reached  in  the  chapters 
on  Space,  Time^  and  Motion^  it  will^  I  think^  be  manifest 
that  at  first^  any  two  such  dots  can  prodnce  nothing  bnt  an 
indefinite  visual  Sensation^  as  simple  as  one  of  sound  or 
smell.  For  as  was  shown,  the  possibility  of  dis- 

tinguishing  the  impression  made  on  the  retina  as  consisting 
not  of  one  dement  bat  of  two^  implies^  in  the  first  place« 
that  the  retina  has  been  so  far  developed  that  it  consists  of 
parts  capable  of  being  separately  excited.  It  implies^  in  the 
second  place,  an  accompanying  development  of  the  nervons 
centre  such  that  the  separate  stimulations  of  these  separate 
parts  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  consciousness. 
But  before  these  independent  peripheral  agents  and  inde» 
pendent  central  agents  connected  with  them  have  been  thus 
evolyed,  there  must  have  been  experiences  accumulated 
and  registered  in  these  structures :  the  experiences  by 
which  the  structures  are  produced^  are  themselves  the 
experiences  out  of  which  grows  a  knowledge  of  the  sepa- 
rateness.  Or    to    State    the  case    more  conclu- 

sively  : — Goexistence  being  unthinkable  without  a  space  in 
which  the  things  may  coexist,  it  follows  that  the  two  dots 
described  cannot  be  known  as  coexistent  without  being  also 
known  as  out  of  each  other — as  at  some  distance  firom  each 
other.  But,  to  suppose  that  when  two  sentient  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  organism  are  first  simultaneonsly  stima* 
lated,  some  particular  distance  is  thereby  suggested,  is  to 
fall  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  an  idea  of  some 
particular  distance  already  ezists  in  the  mind.  Evidentlj 
by  a  nascent  intelligence  the  space  between  the  two  coex- 
istent points  is  incognizable ;  and  as  their  coexistence  cannot 
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ue  otherwise  conceivod^  it  follows  that  at  first  they  cauuot 
be  known  as  cocxistent. 

From  all  which  it  is  an  obvious  coroUary,  that  the  relation 
of  coezistence  is  discloscd  by  the  same  experiences  which 
disclose  extension.  But  now  we  havo  to  observe  an  addi- 
tional  trait  in  these  experiences.  The  repeatedly-described 
consolidation  of  serial  states  of  conscionsness  into  quasi- 
Bingle  states^  is  not  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  the 
ideas  of  coexistonce  and  extension  are  evolved.  It  is  the 
pecnliarity  alike  of  every  tactual  and  visual  series  which 
enters  into  the  genesis  of  these  ideas^  that  not  only  does  it 
admit  of  being  transformed  into  a  composite  state  in  which 
ihe  snccessive  positions  become  simnltaneous  positions^  btU 
ii  admits  of  being  reversed.  The  chain  of  states  of  con- 
Bcioosness  A  to  Z^  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  over 
an  object,  or  of  the  eye  along  one  of  its  edges,  may  with 
eqnal  facility  be  gone  through  from  Z  to  A.  ünlike  those 
Btates  of  conscionsness  constituting  our  perceptions  of 
environing  seqnences,  which  do  not  admit  of  unresisted 
changea  in  the  order  of  their  components^  those  which  con- 
stitnte  onr  perceptions  of  coexistences  may  have  the  order 
of  their  components  invcrted  withont  eflfort— occnr  as  readily 
in  one  direction  as  the  other.  And  this  is  the  especial  ex- 
perience  by  which  the  relation  of  coexistence  is  disclosed. 
Let  ns  glance  at  the  chief  phases  of  this  experience. 

Becnrring  to  the  adjacent  dots^  it  will  be  observed  that 
thongh  very  close  and  very  small,  they  can  never  be  both 
perfectly  present  to  conscionsness  at  the  same  time.  The 
one  on  which  the  visual  axes  converge^  is  alone  recognized 
with  complete  distinctness.  The  other,  clearly  before  the 
mind  as  it  seems,  cannot  be  perceived  with  the  highest 
degree  of  definiteness  nntil  the  visual  axes  convergo  npon 
it;  and  when  the  gaze  is  thus  transferred,  the  dot  first 
contemplated  ceases  to  be  so  definitely  perceived.  More- 
over^  if,  while  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  one  of  the  dots,  the 
thonghts  are  directed  to  the  other,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  in 
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Proportion  as  thc  other  is  distinctly  thouglit  of^  the  ono  to 
which  the  eyes  aro  fixed  t^nds  to  lapse  out  of  conscioasneas« 
Either  of  which  facts  makes  it  clear^  both  that  the  serial 
expcriences  never  whoUy  ceaso  to  be  used,  and  that^  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances^  the  two  terma  of 
a  rclation  of  coexistence  are  not  absotuiely  coexistent  to 
the  mind.  Lct  us  now  observe  what  happens  with 

dots  further  apart.  If  they  are  extremely  minute,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  when  thero  is  only  an  inch  between  them, 
the  one  becomes  invisible  if  the  eyes  aro  directed  to  the 
other^  and  cannot  be  known  as  coexistent  with  it  except  by 
a  definite  transfer  of  the  attention.  If  they  are  dots  of 
moderate  sizes^  the  consciousness  of  one  will  be  accom-* 
panied  by  some  conscioasness  of  the  other  until  they  are 
separated  by  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  :  beyond  which, 
this  nascent  consciousness  disappears.  With  largcr  objecis 
there  must  be  a  largcr  interval — or,  moro  strictly  speaking, 
a  greater  subtended  angle — to  produco  the  same  result. 
But  however  largo  the  objects,  there  is  a  distance  at  which 
either  ceases  to  bo  in  any  degree  presentcd  to  the  mind 
when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  other.  The  nnregarded 
object,  when  movod  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  field  of 
Tiew,  does  not  disappear  suddenly ;  but  fades  into  nothing- 
ness  gradually.  And  as,  between  those  relative  positions 
of  two  things  in  which  their  coexistence  can  be  known  only 
by  a  slight  tum  of  the  head,  and  those  in  which  it  can  be 
known  only  by  tuming  the  head  half  round,  there  is  also 
a  series  of  imperceptible  transitions ;  it  follows  that  the  co- 
existence of  two  dots  lying  close  together,  and  that  of  two 
objects  lying  rospoctively  behind  and  before  the  obsenrer, 
are  known  in  modes  which  are  joined  by  insensible  grada- 
tions,  and  must  be  primordially  the  same.  In  both  casus, 
the  terms  of  the  relation  of  coexistence  cannot  be  perfectly 
present  to  consciousness  at  the  same  momeut.  In  both 
cases,  motion  is  required  to  bring  that  term  of  the  relation 
of  which  there  is  either  no  consciousness  or  but  imperfect 
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oonscioasness^  distinctlj  before  the  mind.  And  the  differ- 
ences  are  partlj  between  tbe  amoonts  of  motion^  and  partly 
between  tbe  degrees  of  conscionsness  of  this  second  term^ 
wbich  Vary  irom  no  conscionsness  np  to  aknost  perfect 
conscionsness. 

This  being  nnderstood^  let  ns  ask  bow  tbo  coexistencc  of 
two  things  not  visible  togetber  is  known.  Whon  a  man, 
having  jnst  seen  some  object  A,  sees  anotber  object  B^  be 
nsnally  asserts  tbeir  coexistence  on  tbe  strength  of  tbis 
Single  Observation.  He  is  enabled  to  do  tbis  by  an  accn- 
molation  of  experiences  wbicb  Warrant  tbe  induction  tbat 
certoin  gronps  of  pbenomcna  are  persistent.  Bat  wbat 
does  be  mean  by  persistent  ?  He  means  tbat  tbo  groups 
of  pbenomena  are  of  a  kind  wbicb  be  can  again  bccomo 
conscioos  of  witb  tbe  samo  vividness  as  before.  He  means 
ibat  on  toming  bis  bead,  tbe  object  A  will  impress  bim 
as  it  did  at  first.  His  assertion  tbat  A  and  B  coexist 
means  tbat  tbe  vivid  states  of  conscionsness  wbicb  tbey 
severally  prodace  in  bim,  can  be  altemated  as  oflon  as  bo 
pleases.  Leaving,  bowever,  tbe  coexistence  tbat 

is  known  inferentially,  we  must  bcre  concem  onrselves  with 
tbose  primordial  experiences  wbicb  yield  tbe  notion  of  co- 
existence. By  an  incipient  intelligence,  two  tbings  A  and 
B,  Seen  in  snccession,  cannot  bo  known  to  diffcr  in  tbeir 
persistence  from  two  sounds  beard  ono  after  tbe  otber.  In 
eitber  case  tbere  is  notbing  bat  a  sequence  of  impressions. 
How,  tben,  do  tbe  two  relations  come  to  be  distingaisbed  ? 
Simply  by  finding  tbat  wboreas  tbe  terms  of  tbe  first  can 
be  known  in  tbo  reverse  order  witb  eqaal  vividness,  tbose 
of  ibe  second  cannot.  It  is  perpetually  foond  tbat  wbile 
certain  states.  of  consciousness  follow  eacb  otber  witb  as 
mucb  facility  and  cleamess  in  one  direction  as  in  tbe 
opposite  (A,  B — ^B,  A)  otbers  do  not ;  and  bence  resolts 
a  differentiation  of  tbe  relation  of  coexistence  fix>m  tbat  of 
seqnence. 

More  manifest  still  will  tbis  become,  on  rememboring  tbat 

T  2 
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thore  are  coexistences  which  even  the  adult  never  knowa 
otherwiBO  than  through  this  test.  Wliile  writing^  I  feel  in 
my  foot  tlio  warmth  of  the  fire ;  I  am  aware  of  the  pressure 
of  my  arm  on  the  desk  ;  I  see  the  paper  on  which  I  write  ; 
and  I  hear  a  cart  in  the  street.  I  find  it  impossible^  how- 
ever^  to  think  of  all  these  things  at  the  same  instant.  I 
cannot  join  the  heat^  the  soond^  the  pressure^  and  the 
whiteness^  in  the  same  state  of  consciousness ;  and  still  less 
can  I  be  simultaneously  conscious  of  their  respective  canses. 
How^  then^  do  I  know  that  I  am  receiving  these  yarioos  im- 
pressions  at  one  time  ?  How  do  I  know  that  the  externa« 
objects  producing  them  are  coezistent  f  I  know  it  firom 
the  fact  that  I  can  be  snccessiyely  conscioas  of  these  varions 
feelings  in  any  order  with  eqaal  facility. 

§  367.  The  equal  facility  with  which  the  terms  of  a  rela- 
tion  of  coexistence  can  be  thought  of  in  either  order^  is 
knowable  by  ns  only  through  an  internal  feeling.  That  we 
habitually  notice  the  feelings  accompanying  changes  in 
consciousness^  cannot  be  questioned,  since  wo  distinguish 
them  by  words.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  hard  to 
think,  or  easij  to  beiievc,  we  express  by  these  adverbs  the 
presence  or  absence  of  mental  tension.  In  the  one  case, 
the  consequent  can  be  made  to  follow  the  antecedent  only 
by  a  great  efifort ;  in  the  other,  by  little  or  no  effort.  When 
attempting  to  rcmember  a  forgotten  name,  or  when  con- 
tinuing  to  puzzlo  over  some  calculation^  or  when  trying  to 
form  an  unusually-complex  conception,  there  is  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  inward  strain.  Whence  it  is  clcar  that  the 
States  of  consciousness  constituting  a  thought^  may  follow 
one  another  without  difficulty  or  with  any  degree  of 
difliculty;  and  that  the  difficulty  is  known  to  us  by  the 
feeling  accompanying  the  transition. 

Consequcntly,  to  distinguish  the  relation  of  cooxistenoe 
as  one  of  which  the  terms  will  follow  one  another  throngli 
conBcionsness  in  either  order  with  equal  facilily,  is  to  nj 
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that  tliero  is  a  likeness  or  cquality  of  tho  two  feelings  of 
hcüitj  wliich  accompany  respectively,  the  cliangc  from 
antecedent  to  consequent^  and  the  change  from  consequent 
to  antecedent.  There  may  not  be  a  likeness  or  equality  of 
the  two  feelings  produeed  by  the  contrasts  of  the  terms,  for 
these  nearly  always  differ  aecording  to  the  order  in  which 
the  terms  aro  contemplated ;  but  there  is  a  likeness  or 
eqnalitj  of  the  two  feelings  of  resistance— or  rather  in  thi» 
case^  non-resistance — which  occur  at  the  moments  of 
transition. 

So  that  the  relation  of  coexistence  under  its  primary 
simple  form,  is  to  be  defined  as  a  union  of  two  relations  of 
sequence,  which  are  such  that  while  the  terms  of  the  one  aro 
exactly  likc  those  of  the  other  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
ozactiy  contrary  to  them  in  their  order  of  succession,  the  two 
relations  are  exactly  like  cacli  othcr  in  the  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  succession.  Or  otherwise,  it  may  bo 
defined  as  consisting  of  two  changes  in  consciousness, 
which,  though  absolutely  opposito  in  other  respects,  aro 
perfectly  alike  in  the  absence  of  strain.  And  of  coorse  tho 
relation  of  non-coexistence  differs  in  this,  that  though  one 
of  the  two  changes  occurs  without  auy  feeling  of  tensiou, 
the  othcr  docs  not. 

§  368.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  that  these 
conclusions  are  indicated  even  by  a  ])ri<yi*i  considerations. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  mass  of  extemal  pheno- 
mena  are  statical,  or  not  actively  changing ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  perpctual  change  is  the  law  of  internal  pheno- 
mena — the  condition  under  which  only  consciousness  can 
continue ;  there  arises  the  qucstion — How  can  outer  statical 
phenomena  be  representcd  by  inner  dynamical  phenomena  ? 
How  can  tho  no-changes  outside  bo  symbolized  by  the 
changes  inside  ?  That  changes  in  ihe  non-ego  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  changes  in  the  ego,  is  comprehensiblo  enough; 
but  how  is  it  posßible  for  objective  i*est  to  be  signified  by 
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aubjective  motion  ?  Bvidently  there  is  only  one  possibility. 
A  coBsciousness  ever  in  a  State  of  change^  can  represent  to 
itself  a  no-change,  only  by  an  inyersion  of  one  of  its 
cbanges — ^by  a  dnplication  of  conscioosness  equivalent  to  an 
arrest— by  a  regress  which  nndergoes  a  previons  progress— 
by  two  changes  which  exactly  nentralize  each  otlier. 

Finally^  the  reader  should  be  remiuded  that  this  analysis 
of  tbe  relation  of  coexistence^  showing  that  it  is  a  relation 
disclosed  by  experience^  supplies  an  nltimate  disproof  of  the 
bypothesis  that  Space  is  a  form  of  intnition ;  since  the  con- 
scionsness  of  coexistence  is  the  primitire  element  ont  of 
which  the  consciousness  of  space  is  built — ^is  the  element 
withont  which  even  the  genn  of  that  conscionsness  is  im- 
possible. 


ClIAraER  XXllI. 

TUE   RELATIONS    OF    CüNNATURE   AND    NON-CONNATVII E. 

§  869.  After  what  lias  bccn  said  concernmg  it  in  §  -300, 
bnt  littlc  necd  hero  be  added  respccting  tlie  relation  of  cou- 
nature.  It  is  of  two  kinds.  In  tbe  onc^  tbc  terms  betwecu 
wbich  it  subsists  are  themsclves  rclations,  or  cbanges  in 
conscioasness.  In  tbc  other,  thoy  are  tbe  primitive  states 
of  consciousnoss  bctweeu  wbicb  sucb  cbanges  oecur.  Let 
HS  first  glancc  at  tbe  moro  complex  of  tbese. 

Wben  treating  of  tbe  rebition  of  cointension,  it  was 
pointcd  out  tbat  simple  cbanges  from  one  primitive  State  of 
consciousness  to  anotbor  are  of  several  classes.  Tbere  are 
those  in  wbicb  tbe  ant<)cedent  and  consequcnt  states  ai'C  of 
differcnt  Orders — as  wben  tbe  transition  is  from  a  tone  to 
emotion ;  tbose  in  wbicb  tboy  are  of  different  genera — as 
wben  tbe  transition  is  from  a  flasb  of  ligbt  to  a  bang ;  tbose 
in  wbicb  tbey  are  of  tbe  same  genera  but  of  diflTerent  species 
— as  wben  tbe  transition  is  from  tbe  colour  green  to  tbe 
colour  red  ;  and  tbose  in  wbicb  tbey  are  of  tbe  same  species, 
bnt  of  different  dcgrces — as  wben  tbe  transition  is  from  a 
faint  sound  to  a  loud  one.  And  tbese  being  tbe  different 
kinds  of  cbango  between  states  of  consciousness  dis- 
tingaisbed  as  simple  feelings,  it  is  manifest  tbat  wben  tbe 
states  of  consciousness  becomo  composite,  a  great  multi- 
plicity  of  kinds  of  cbanges  arise — cbanges  from  greater  to 
less  in  magnitudc,  from  slow  to  quick  in  velocity,  from 
ascent  to  descent,  &c.  Hence  tbose  various  Orders  of 
cbanges  implied  by  tbe  negations  of  tbe  relations  already 
te^sated  of — tbe  cbanges  indicated  by  tbe  terms  dissimilarity. 
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non-cointension,  non-coextensioiij  non-coexistence.  And 
hence  also  those  processes  of  consciousness  througli  which 
we  class  lines  with  lines^  areas  with  areas^  balks  with  bulks 
— all  of  tliera  distinguished  by  us  as  diflTerent  Orders  of 
relations;  that  is^  different  Orders  of  changes  among  the 
states  of  consciousness. 

Notliiug  is  to  be  said  respecting  the  connatore  of  relations 
in  its  varioos  modes,  beyond  describing  it ;  for  the  relation 
of  connatore  is  not  decomposablo  into  other  relations.  That 
two  changes  in  conscionsness  are  of  like  kind^  is  a  fact  of 
which  we  can  give  no  acconnt  furthor  than  that  we  perceive 
it  to  be  so.  When  two  transitions  in  consciousness  prodace 
in  US  two  like  feelings,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  we 
havo  the  like  feelings.  It  is  true,  as  wül  be  shown  in  a 
snbsequent  chapter,  that  it  is  possible  to  say  specifically 
what  we  mean  by  asserting  the  likeness  of  these  feelings. 
But  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  go. 

As  subsisting  between  relations^  therefore,  the  relation  of 
connature  must  be  defined  as — likeness  of  kind  betwdo^  two 
changes  in  consciousness.  *  ^ 

§  370.  Eespecting  the  relation  of  connature  as  sub- 
sisting, not  between  relations,  but  between  primary  stat^a 
of  consciousness — feelings  or  the  representations  of  them— * 
still  less  is  to  be  said.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
which  we  havo  of  warmth,  of  blueness,  of  prcssure,  of  sweet- 
ness,  no  one  can  say.  They  are  undecomposable  elements 
of  thought  with  which  analysis  can  do  nothing.  And  when 
WC  assert  the  connature  of  any  two  such  feelings — their  like- 
ness in  kind — we  cxpress  an  intuition  of  which  we  can  say 
nothing  further  than  that  we  havo  it.  Thongh,  as  will  by 
and  by  be  seen,  the  intuition  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  it 
cannot  be  decomposed. 

To  justify  the  title  of  the  chapter,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  relation  of  non-connature  is — unlikeness  in  kind  between 
either  changes  in  consciousness  or  the  states  which  they 
connect. 


OHAPTER  XXrV. 

THE    RELATIONS   OF    LIKENESS   AND    ÜNLIKENESS. 

§  871.  At  length  continued  analysis  has  brought  us  down 
to  the  relations  underlTing  not  only  all  preceding  relations^ 
but  all  processes  of  ihought  whatever.  From  the  most 
complex  and  most  abstract  inferences  down  to  tbe  most 
rudimentary  intuitions,  all  intelligence  proceeds  by  the 
establishment  of  relations  of  Ukeness  and  unlikenesa,  Duly 
to  appreciate  this  truth^  we  mnst  glance  at  the  successive 
conclasions  arrived  at  in  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  highest  kinds  of  Compound  quantitative  reasoning, 
we  found  that  each  of  the  several  intuitions  which  make  up 
a  demonstration^  not  only  involves  the  relation  of  Ukeness 
nnder  its  highest  form — that  of  equaliiy — ^bnt  involves  it  in 
the  most  varions  ways.  We  found  that  in  descending  step 
by  Step  to  the  lower  kinds  of  reasoning,  the  intuitions  of 
Ukeness  included  in  each  ratiocinative  act  become  less  nnme- 
rons  and  less  perfect ;  but  that  to  the  last,  Ukeiiess  of  rela- 
tions is  necessarily  iüvolved.  The  Classification  of 
objects,  we  found  to  imply  a  perception  of  the  Ukeness  of  a 
new  group  of  relations  to  a  before-known  group,  joined  with 
more  or  less  unlikeness  of  the  individual  attributes ;  while 
recognition  implies  exad  Ukeness ,  both  of  the  individual 
Attributes  and  their  relations,  to  those  of  groups  before 
known.  And  we  further  saw  that  the  perception  of  a  special 
object  is  impossible   save  by  thihking  of  it  as  Uke  some 
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before-kuown  class  or  individual.  The  perception 

of  Body,  as  presenting  its  three  Orders  of  attributes,  we 
found  to  imply  a  classing  of  the  several  attributes,  their 
relations  to  eaeh  other,  and  the  conditions  ander  which  they 
are  disclosed,  with  like  attributes.  relations,  and  conditions. 
It  was  shown  that  our  perceptions  of  Space,  Time,  and  Mo- 
tion, arise  by  a  discovery  of  the  equivalence  of  certain  states 
of  consciousness,  serial  and  simultaneous ;  and  further,  that 
no  particular  space,  tiine^  or  motion,  can  be  thonght  of  with- 
out  the  relation  of  likeness  being  involved.  More 

recently  we  have  seen  that  the  higher  Orders  of  rehitions  are 
severally  resolvable  into  rehitions  of  likeness  and  urUikeness 
whose  terms  have  certain  specialities  and  complezities* 
Similarity,  was  defined  as  the  cointension  of  two  connatural 
relations  between  states  of  consciousness  which  are  them- 
selves  like  in  kind  but  commonly  unlike  in  degree.  Co- 
intension, we  found  to  be,  likeness  in  degree  either  between 
changes  in  consciousness  that  are  like  in  kind,  or  between 
states  of  consciousness  that  are  lilce  in  kind.  It  was  shown 
that  coextension  is  the  likeness  of  two  composite  states  of 
coiisciousness,  in  respect  of  the  number  and  order  of  the 
elementary  relations  of  coexistence  which  they  severally  in- 
clude.  Coexistence,  «vas  resolved  into  two  sequences  whose 
terms  are  exactly  alike  in  kind  and  degree,  exactly  unlike, 
or  opposite,  in  their  order  of  succession,  and  exactly  alike  in 
the  feeling  which  accompanies  that  succession.  Connatore 
was  defined  as  likeness  in  kind  either  between  two  changea 
in  consciousness  or  between  two  states  of  consciousness« 
And  each  of  these  relations  we  found  to  have  its  negative^  in 
which  unlikeness  is  the  thing  predicated. 

Seeing,  thus,  that  the  knowing  of  successive  states  and 
changes  of  consciousness  as  like  or  unlike,  is  that  in 
which  thinking  consists,  we  have  next  to  inquire  what 
is  the  essential  nature  of  those  phenomena  in  conscious- 
ness which  we  signify  by  the  words  likeness  and  un- 
likeness. 
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§  372.  Things  can  be  truly  dcfined  only  in  terms  moro 
gencral  than  themselves ;  and  lienco  unless  thcro  is  somo 
relation  nndcrlying  fche  relatlons  of  likcness  and  unlikencss, 
they  must  bo  indefinable.  Strictly  speaking^  no  such  moro 
^neral  relation  exists.  Tho  only  relation  remaiuing  to  bo 
dealt  with  is  ono  tliat  is  co-ordinato  witli  tliem — onc  tliat  is 
in  fact  anotber  side  of  tlie  same  mental  phenomeua.  All  wo 
•can  do  is  to  describo  likeness  and  unlikeness  in  terms  of 
ihis  romaining  relation,  and  to  describe  this  remaining  rela- 
tion, whcn  wo  come  to  it,  in  terms  of  likeness  and  unlikeness 
— to  exhibit  thom  as  tko  necessary  complements  of  each 
other. 

This  premised,  tho  question  above  asked  will  be  most 
readily  answered  by  comparing  the  relations  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  together.  Tho  essential  naturo  of  each  will  best 
be  shown  by  contrasting  it  with  tho  other.  In  what,  then, 
consists  the  difiTerence  between  the  two  mental  processes  by 
which  these  relations  are  disclosed  ? 

If  I  out  in  two  a  sheet  of  bluo  paper,  and  place  the  pieces 
at  some  distanco  apart ;  and  if  I  also  place  at  some  distance 
apart,  two  pieces  of  paper  of  different  colours — say  red  and 
green ;  I  havo  in  the  first  pair  a  relation  of  likeness  and  in 
the  second  pair  a  relation  of  unlikeness.  What  constitutes 
my  knowledge  of  each  of  theso  relations  ?  On  glancing  from 
one  of  the  bluo  pieces  to  tho  other,  I  am  conscious  of  passing 
from  ono  stato  to  another  stato,  which  is  new  in  so  far  as  it 
is  separate  from,  and  subsoquent  to,  tho  first,  but  which  is 
not  otherwise  new.  On  glancing  from  the  red  to  tho  green, 
I  am  conscious  of  passing  from  ono  state  to  another  state, 
which  is  new  not  only  as  being  subsequent,  but  which  is 
otherwise  new.  Suppose  now  that  I  place  the  blue  pieces 
close  together,  joining  the  edges  which  wero  mado  by  tho 
cnt ;  and  that  I  also  place  tho  red  and  green  pieces  close 
together.  What  happens  ?  The  two  blue  pieces  aro  not 
now  known  in  two  distinct  states  of  consciousness  :  tho  two 
Btates  of  consciousness  practically  mergo  into  one.     Tho  red 
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and  green  pieces^  however^  placed  no  matter  how  close^  still 
produco  two  states  when  contemplated.  Similarly 

with  Sounds.  A  sustained  note  made  by  tho  voice  or  by  an 
instrumenta  may  be  unbroken  and  homogeneoos^  or  it  may 
be  interrupted  by  some  slight  ä&w,  serying  nominally  to 
divido  it  iato  two  notes  that  are  exactly  alike.  But  while^ 
wlien  wo  listen  to  such  a  note^  consciousness  may  with 
almost-equal  propriety  be  considered  in  one  State  or  two 
states^  when  wo  listen  to  any  musical  interval  we  very 
decidedly  experience  two  states. 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  then^  that  by  the  words  nnlike 
and  like,  we  signify  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of 
change  iu  consciousness.  Leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment 
that  fleeting  consciousness  which  marks  a  transfer  of  the 
attention^  and  which  strictly  considered  is  a  change,  we  may 
say  that  by  unlikeness  and  likeness  we  mean  respectively, 
ehange  and  no  change  in  consciousness.  The  two  terms  of  a 
relation  of  unlikeness  are  two  states  of  consciousness  forming 
the  anteccdent  and  consequent  of  a  change  in  consciousness. 
The  two  terms  of  a  relation  of  likeness  are  the  antecedent 
and  consequent  of  what^  in  one  sense,  is  no  change ;  see- 
ing  that  it  leaves  consciousness  in  the  same  condition  as 
before. 

§  373.  As  implied,  however,  this  is  but  an  approximato 
Statement  which,  if  interpreted  literally,  describes  an  im- 
possibility.  For  as  the  relation  of  likeness  implies  two 
states  of  consciousness ;  and  as  two  states  of  consciousness^ 
if  not  themselves  dififerent,  cannot  exist  as  separate  states 
unless  they  are  divided  from  each  other  by  some  State  that 
is  different ;  it  follows  that  a  relation  of  likeness  implies  a 
change,  or  rather  changes,  in  consciousness.  Ac- 

curately  speaking,  therefore,  a  relation  of  likeness  consists 
of  two  rolations  of  unlikeness  which  neutralize  each  other. 
It  is  a  change  from  some  relatively-enduring  State  A  to 
another  State  x  (which  repi-esents  the  feeling  we  have  whfle 
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passing  from  one  of  the  liko  tliings  to  the  otbcr)^  and  a 
cliange  from  tliis  transitory  state  a;  to  a  second  relativoly- 
endaring  statc  A :  which  secoiid  state  A  would  be  indistin- 
gaishable  frora  the  first  state  wcro  it  not  divided  from  it  by 
the  State  a;^  and  which  merges  into  such  first  state  when 
the  State  x  disappears  from  the  approximation  of  the  two 
like  Stimuli  in  spaco  or  timc. 

Very  many  relations  of  unlikeness  similarly  consist  of  two 
relations  of  unhkenesSj  which,  however,  fail  to  neutralize 
each  other.  In  all  cases  whero  tho  two  terms  of  the  rclation 
do  not  foUow  through  cönsciousnoss  in  juxtaposition — as 
when  the  unlike  things  looked  at  arc  some  distance  apart, 
er  when  between  unlike  sounds  a  brief  interval  of  time 
elapses — ^there  are  three  states  of  consciousness  involved; 
the  original  state  A,  the  transition  statc  x,  and  tliat  stato  of 
which  we  predicate  unlikeness,  B.  But  the  prim- 

ordial relation  of  unlikeness  consists  of  two  states  only. 
When  two  notes  diflFering  in  pitch  strike  the  ear  in  quick 
Buccession,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  for  any  intervening  thought 
DP  Sensation — when  a  flash  of  lightning  for  a  moment  dispels 
the  darkness — when  any  one  state  of  consciousness  is 
directly  supplanted  by  anothcr  state,  there  is  establishod  a 
relatiou  of  unlikeness. 

Thus,  then,  the  relation  of  unlikeness  is  the  primordial 
one — is  the  relation  involved  in  every  other  rclation ;  and 
can  itself  bo  described  in  no  other  yray  than  as  a  change  in 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TH£   RELAIION    OF    SEQUENCE. 

§  374.  As  was  said  in  the  last  cbapter^  this  remamiug 
relation  is  bat  another  side  of  tho  ono  thcre  treatod  oK 
Sequence  is  change ;  and  change^  as  known  by  ns^  is  the 
unlikeness  of  a  present  state  of  consciousness  to  a  past 
State.  Wbile  on  the  one  hand^  the  two  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion of  unlikeness  caunot  be  known  without  a  change  in 
conscionsness^  on  the  other  hand^  thero  cannot  be  a  change 
in  consciousness  without  there  boing  two  statos  standiug  in 
a  relation  of  unlikeness.  The  fundamental  or  undecompos- 
able  relation  must  havc  two  terms — two  juxtaposed  states 
of  consciousness.  These  must  be  unlike,  otherwiso  they 
will  constitute  not  two  states  but  one.  To  be  known  as 
unlikc  they  must  be  known  in  succession^  since  consciousness 
cannot  be  in  two  states  at  the  same  time.  Tho  ultimate  re- 
lation^ thcrefore^  is  nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  State 
of  consciousness ;  and  wo  call  it  either  a  relation  of  nnlike- 
noss  or  a  relation  of  sequence,  according  as  we  think  of  the 
contrast  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  states,  or 
of  tlieir  Order, 

Beyoud  thus  describing  each  aspect  of  this  relation  in 
terms  of  the  other  aspect,  no  account  can  be  given  of  it. 
Liko  every  primordial  experience — ^like  the  Sensation  of  red- 
ness  or  that  of  warmth,  it  transcends  analysis.  All  that  is 
left  to  bc  dono  is  to  classify  the  relations  of  sequence^  and 
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to  inqnire  bow  the  classes  aro  distinguishod  from  ono 
anoiher.  To  do  this  completcly  is  by  no  meaus  easy^  and 
woald  occupy  more  spaco  tlian  can  here  be  afTorded.  It 
must  snffice  to  describe  the  leading  distinctious. 

§  375.  It  is  tolerably  manifest  tliat  tlieso  distinctions  can- 
not  be  originally  given  in  the  consciousness  of  tlio  sequcnccs 
themselyes.  By  a  nascent  intelligence,  tho  relation  betwccn 
two  sensations  that  severally  answor  to  some  external  cause 
and  e£fect^  eannot  be  known  as  essentially  unlike  that  bc- 
tween  two  sensations  that  foUow  ono  another  fortuitously. 
The  two  relations  are  two  changes  in  consciousness^  and 
nothing  more.  If^  then^  some  changes^  some  sequences^  are 
afterwards  found  to  differ  in  nature  from  others^  the  dif- 
ference  mnst  be  in  some  collateral  property  disclosed  by 
forther  experience.     What  is  that  property  ? 

Comparison  of  a  few  cases  will  show  us  the  answer  to 
this  qnestion.  Aflcr  hearing  in  immediate  succession  two 
notes  of  differcnt  pitch^  no  difficnlty  is  found  in  making 
those  notes — or  rather,  the  ideas  of  them — ^pass  through 
consciousness  in  the  i*eyerse  order.  Aflcr  an  ascending 
fifbh  has  been  Struck  on  the  piano^  it  is  oasy  to  roprescnt 
the  sonnds  so  as  to  make  a  descending  fiilh :  tho  two  statcs 
of  consciousness  produced  may  readily  be  rc-thought  in 
inverted  sequence.  Not  that  the  two  states  thus  voluntarily 
changed  in  their  order,  are  entirely  likc  the  original  states. 
Though  they  are  like  in  their  natures  they  aro  widely  unliko 
in  their  intensities.  While  the  original  states,  which  wo 
know  as  two  sensations  of  sound,  are  vivid,  the  two  ideas 
which  we  find  may  be  transposed  aro  faint  repetitions 
of  them.  And  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  one  of  these 
reversible  sequences  from  a  coexistence.  If  the  successivo 
states  of  consciousness  A,  B,  <^2in  bc  made  to  occur  in  tho 
opposite  Order  B  A,  without  any  diminution  of  vividness, 
the  relation  between  them  is  what  we  know  as  coexistence. 
Bnt  if  the  states  A,  B^  when  they  occur  in  opposite  order^ 
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can  be  made  to  do  so  only  as  the  weak  states  B,  A,  the  rela- 
tion  between  them  is  tbat  of  reversible  sequence.  Thus 
much  to  prevent  misapprehension.  What  it  now  concems 
US  to  observe  is,  that  there  aro  sequeuces  whose  terms 
having  been  presented  in  one  order,  admit  of  being  repre- 
sented  in  the  opposite  order  witli  great  facility.  Not  that 
they  oecur  in  this  opposite  order  with  as  mach  facility  as  in 
the  original  order.  Two  feelings  that  were  experienced  in 
a  certain  succession,  tend,  when  recalled,  to  pass  throngh 
consciousncss  in  a  like  succession ;  and  it  is  in  yirtue  of 
their  tendency  to  do  this  that  we  know  them  to  have 
oecnrred  in  that  succession;  or  rather,  it  is  their  recur- 
rence  in  this  succession  which  comtitutes  our  knowledge  of 
their  original  succession.  But  though^  when  uninterfered 
withj  the  represented  feelings  foUow  one  another  in  an  order 
like  that  in  which  the  presented  ones  followed ;  yet,  in  cases 
such  as  the  one  instanced,  the  slightest  e£fort  of  yolition 
reverses  the  order — an  effort  so  slight  as  to  be  nnaccom- 
panied  by  any  sense  of  tension.  That  some  effort  is  re- 
quired,  may  bo  inferred;  since,  while  the  represented 
impressions  involuntarily  foUow  one  another  in  the  original 
Order,  they  do  not  follow  in  the  opposite  one,  unless 
voluntarily,  This,  however,  is  the  sole  appreciable  dis- 
tinction.  And  these  are  the  sequences  which,  objectively 
considered,  we  class  as  accidefital, 

If  now,  instead  of  two  phenomena  that  have  occurred  in  a 
fortuitous  succession,  or  in  a  succession  which  to  cor 
ignorance  seems  fortuitous,  we  take  two  phenomena  that 
have  occurred  in  a  certain  order  with  considerable  regn* 
larity,  we  shall  find  that  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
states  of  consciousness  answering  to  them  has  a  somewhat 
diffcrent  quality.  Instance  the  shouting  to  any  one  and  the 
tuming  of  his  head.  These  two  phenomena^  fireqnentty 
experienced  in  this  order,  have  produced  a  mental  oon- 
nexion  sach  that  the  occurrence  of  the  one  almost  inevitabty 
suggosts  an  idea  of  the  other.    Moreover,  the  statea  of  oon* 
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scioiisness  Ühns  associated  in  experience  liave  no  tcndencj 
to  ocimr  in  tlie  opposite  order.  Tho  turniug  of  anothei 
person's  liead  does  not  make  ns  tliink  of  a  shout  Nover- 
theless^  tbere  is  little  er  no  difficiilty  in  reversiiig  the  order 
of  thesc  states.  The  tliought  of  a  pcrsou  toi'ning  liis  liead 
may  be  instantly  followod  by  the  thought  of  a  shout^  if  we 
so  will  it.  Sequences  of  this  kind  then,  are  distinguished 
by  the  peculiaiüty  that  thongh,  whon  tho  anteccdeut  is  pre- 
sented  er  represented^  a  representatiou  of  tho  couscquent 
oannot  without  difficnlty  bo  prevented  from  rising  in  con- 
scioasneas^  yet  these  two  states  can  readily  have  their  order 
of  soccession  changed.  And  this  is  the  chai*acter  of  the 
seqnences  which,  objectively  considercd,  we  class  as  pro- 
bable, 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  non-nccessanj  sequences  to 
necessary  sequences^  we  find  not  only  that  the  states  of  con- 
BcioTisness  are  so  connected  that  when  the  antoccdent  is 
presented  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  consequent  fi*om 
following  it^  bat  also  that  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
do  not  ädmit  of  transposition.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
first  pecnliarityj  may  be  taken  our  inability  to  thiuk  of 
a  heavy  weight  as  breaking  the  string  by  which  it  is 
Buspended^  without  thinking  of  the  weight  as  falling.  And 
the  last  peculiarity  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  relation 
between  a  blow  and  an  antecedent  motion^  cannot  be  repre- 
sented  to  the  mind  in  tho  reverse  order. 

§  876.  Thua  the  relation  of  sequence,  considered  sub- 
jectively  as  a  change  in  consciousness^  is  of  thrce  goneral 
kinds.  The  fortuitous^  in  which  the  two  terms  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  alilce  in  their  tendency,  or  want  of 
tendency,  subsequontly  to  suggest  each  other;  and  in  which 
the  change  may  be  reversed  in  thought  with  a  feeling  of 
non-resistance  Ulce  that  with  which  it  originally  occurred. 
The  probable,  in  which  the  terms  are  unllke  in  theii* 
tendency  to  suggest  each  other;   but  in  which  the  usual 
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Order  of  the  terms  may  bo  inverted  with  bat  Utile  effort. 
And  the  necessaiy^  in  wliich  the  antecedent  being  pre* 
sented  or  represented  to  conscionsness^  the  consequent 
cannot  bo  prevented  from  foUowing;  and  in  which  tho 
direction  of  the  change  cannot  be  cbanged. 

Leaving  thongh  it  does  macli  to  be  explained^  this  State« 
ment  will  serve  to  show  tbat  the  Classification  of  seqnences 
is  itself  e£fected  tlirough  other  seqnences.  This  classifica« 
tion^  depending  on  the  different  modes  in  which  the 
seqnences  comport  themselves  when  tested^  involves^  at  tho 
outset^  the  ideas  of  like  and  unlike;  while  the  proc^ss  of 
testing  them  is  itself  an  observing  of  the  degrces  of  likeness 
or  unlikeness  between  certain  feelings  they  severally  yield 
ander  experiment.  And  since  the  relations  of  likeness  and 
anlikeness  are  tho  one  a  donble  seqnence  and  the  other  a 
Single  seqnence^  it  resulis  that  the  classing  of  seqnences 
implies  the  making  them  the  terms  of  secondary  seqnences, 
As  all  relations  are  finally  redncible  to  one^  which  is 
nothing  eise  than  a  change  in  conscionsness^  it  follows^  even 
a  priori,  that  all  relations  among  the  changes  in  conscioua«» 
ness  must  themselves  be  other  chancres. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

CONSCIOUSNESS    IN    GENERAL. 

§  377.  Snccessive  decompositions  of  the  more  complox 
phenomena  of  intelligence  iuto  simpler  ones^  and  of  these 
into  still  simpler  ones^  have  at  lengtb  bronght  us  down  to 
Üie  simplest;  wliich  wo  find  to  be  notbing  eise  tban  a 
chango  in  the  state  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  dement 
out  of  whicli  are  composed  the  most  involved  cognitions. 
Analysis  leaves  ns  no  alternative  bat  to  hold  that  the  per- 
ception  of  a  vast  landscape  consists  in  a  multitude  of  oo- 
ordinated  changes ;  and  that  of  co-ordinated  clianges  also^ 
consists  the  most  abstract  conception  of  the  philosopher. 

This  resnlt,  reached  by  takiug  to  pieces  our  cognitions^  is, 
indeed^  the  one  indicated  by  ä  priori  considerations.  To  be 
conscions  is  to  think ;  to  think  is  to  put  together  impres- 
sions  and  ideas ;  and  to  do  this^  is  to  be  the  subjeet  of 
internal  changes.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  without 
change^  consciousness  is  impossible:  consciousness  ceases 
when  the  changes  in  consciousness  cease.  If^  then^  incessant 
change  is  the  condition  on  which  only  consciousness  can 
continue,  it  would  seem  to  foUow  that  all  the  various 
phenomena  of  consciousness  are  resolvable  into  changes. 
Even  from  a  genoral  view  of  the  facts,  therefore,  may  be 
prophesied  the  issue  to  which  a  detailed  analysis  has  led  us. 
Still  more  clearly  may  this  same  issue  be  foreseen,  when 
it  is   remembered   that  wo    can    become   conscions    only 
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through  the  changes  caused  in  us  by  surrounding  things. 
Here  is  an  organism  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects.  If  it  is 
uninfluenced  by  them,  it  can  know  nothing  of  them — ^think 
nothing  of  them.  Their  existence  cannot  be  revealed  to  it 
unless  by  the  effects  they  produco  on  it — the  changes  they 
work  in  it.  Only  through  changes  can  it  be  made  conscious 
of  an  extemal  world ;  and  only  out  of  changes  can  be  con- 
structed  that  knowledge  of  an  extemal  world  which  is  pos- 
sible  to  it. 

But  a  füll  comprehension  of  this  truth  that  the  primordial 
element  of  all  intelligence  is  simply  a  change^  and  that  eyery 
complex  mental  phenomenon  is  a  co-ordinated  group  of 
changes,  wiU  best  be  gained  by  arranging  synthetically  the 
results  lately  reached  by  analysis.  After  contemplating  iu 
their  order  of  genesis,  a  few  of  the  primitive  cognitions 
treated  of  in  recent  chapters,  both  the  particular  conclusions 
there  reached,  and  the  general  conclusion  based  upon  them^ 
will  be  clearly  understood. 

§  878.  As  already  sufficiently  explained,  absolute 
quiescence  in  consciousness  is  cessation  of  consciousness. 
To  constitute  a  consciousness,  however,  incessant  change  is 
not  the  sole  thing  needed.  If  the  changes  are  altogether  at 
random,  no  consciousness,  properly  so  called,  exists.  Con- 
sciousness is  not  simply  a  succession  of  changes,  bnt  an 
orderVy  succession  of  changes — ^a  succession  of  changes  com- 
hined  and  atTanged  in  special  ways.  The  changes  form  the 
raw  material  of  consciousness ,  and  the  deyelopment  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  Organization  of  them.  This  premised,  let 
US  consider  under  what  conditions  consciousness  becomes 
nascent. 

The  lowest  form  of  consciousness  that  can  be  conceived,  is 
that  resulting  from  the  altemation  of  two  states.  When 
there  is  a  change  from  state  A  to  state  B,  and  from  state 
B  to  State  A — that  is  when  states  A  and  B  come  into  ex- 
istence as  the  antecedents  and  conscquents  of  changes,  each 
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cliange  constitutes  a  phenoaienou  iii  consciousness ;  and 
the  reciirrence  of  such  changcs  becoiiics  a  consciousness. 
Not  that  such  a  consciousness  is  one  which  wo  can  rcalize  to 
oarsclvea,  or  one  which  would  ordinarily  bo  termed  con- 
sciousness. We  must  regard  it  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
evolntion  of  consciousness  proper — a  stcp  such  as  wo  may 
imagine  to  have  been  taken  in  the  lowest  aninials  that  mani- 
fest sensibility.  But  now  let  us  inquire  what  is 
given  in  this  first  step.  By  the  hypotliesis,  the  second  state 
B  di£fers  from  the  first  state  A — constitutes  a  second  state 
only  in  virtue  of  being  dificreut ;  that  is  to  say,  A  and  B  aro 
unlike.  That  there  can  exist  any  Cognition  of  thcm  as  un- 
like  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Such  a  Cognition  imph'es  a  com- 
plicated  mental  act  that  becomes  possiblo  only  after  con- 
siderable  developmcnt.  All  wo  have  now  to  note  is,  that 
this  first  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  cxpericnces  out  of  which 
aro  ultimately  elaborated  the  ideas  of  cliamjey  of  scquence, 
of  unlikeness.  Supposo  that  there  occurs  the 
change  B  to  A.  Here  are  the  materials  for  a  second  relation 
of  sequence — a  second  relation  of  imlikeuess.  But  this  is 
not  all.  There  has  now  ariscn  a  second  state  A,  Ul'e  tho 
first  State  A.  Data  have  been  presented  which,  in  an 
advaneed  consciousness,  would  constitute  a  relation  of 
likenesa.  At  prcsent,  however,  cven  supposing  a 
latent  capacity  for  thinking  such  a  relation,  it  can- 
not  be  thought  from  lack  of  experiences  to  class  it 
with.  Let  there  occur  another  change,  A  to 
B.  This  constitutes  a  second  relation  of  unlikeness,  of  tho 
same  nature  as  the  one  first  established — a  change  or  rela- 
tion like  the  before-experienced  relation.  There  are  now 
given  the  materials  which,  did  there  exist  a  power  of  co- 
ordinating  them,  might  compose  a  thought.  There  have 
arisen  two  relations  of  likeness  between  primitive  statcs  of 
consciousness — between  A  and  A,  and  B  and  B ;  and  also  a 
relation  of  likeness  between  two  changes — between  two 
relations    of   unlikeness.      By  a    practised   consciousness^ 
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this  second  change  or  relation  would  be  thinkable  as 
like  the  first — ^miglit  be  classed  with  it,  or  assimilated 
to  it.  Let  another  change    B  to  A  arise.     A 

further  relation  of  unlikeness  is  presented,  like  a  foregoing 
one.  And  by  a  perpetual  repetition  of  these  changes  A — B, 
B — ^A^  the  two  States  and  their  two  relations  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  cognizable.  Thus^  even  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  lowest  imaginable  type,  there  are  foreshadowed  the 
relation  of  sequence,  the  relation  of  unlikeness  among  the 
sensations,  the  relation  of  likeness  among  the  sensations,  the 
relation  of  unlikeness  among  the  changes,  and  the  relation 
of  likeness  among  the  changes.  The  earliest  possible  ex- 
periences  are  those  supplying  the  raw  material  from  which 
these  cognitions  are  developed. 

Suppose  that  a  thii*d  state,  C — a  third  kind  of  Sensation^ 
is  now  joined  to  the  others.  Further  relations  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness  between  states  and  between  changes  resolt. 
But  not  simply  can  there  occur  a  greater  variety  of  pheno- 
mena  of  the  same  kind  :  new  kinds  of  phenomena  become 
possible.  The  two  states  A,  B,  we  have  assumed  to  alter- 
nate  with  equal  facility  in  each  direction  A — B,  B — ^A.  If, 
however,  the  new  stat«  C  frequently  follows  B  but  never 
precedes  it,  there  results  an  ezperience  of  two  orders  of 
change  which  become  known  by  contrast :  the  duplex 
change  A — ^B,  B — ^A,  answering  to  the  relation  of  co-exist- 
ence,  and  the  single  change  B — C,  answering  to  the  rela- 
tion of  sequence  proper.  Moreover,  after  this  introduction 
of  a  third  State,  it  becomes  possible  for  some  particnlar 
combination  to  be  established  as  one  of  more  frequent 
recurrence  than  the  others;  and  the  recurrence  of  such 
particular  combination,  B — ^A — C  for  example^  supplies  the 
material  for  a  relation  of  likeness,  not  between  ono  single 
change  in  consciousness  and  prcvious  changes,  but  between 
a  group  of  changes  and  previous  groups.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  more  varied  experienees  that  now  arise  of  the  relations 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness,  which  subsist  between  several 
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kinds  of  primitive  states^  several  kinds  of  single  changes^ 
and  seyeral  kinds  of  Compound  changes^  a£ford  data  for  the 
conscionsness  of  likeness  and  unlikcness  in  generale  apart 
from  the  particular  terms  between  which  they  were  first 
established. 

Supposing  this  introduction  of  new  sensations^  new 
changes^  and  new  combinations  among  tbem^  to  be  carried 
on  Step  by  step^  let  us  mark  what  must  result  from  that 
universal  law^  that  the  moro  freqaently  mental  states  have 
occnrred  in  a  certain  order  the  more  easil}'  and  rapidly  do 
they  follow  one  another  in  that  order.  In  proportion  as  the 
specially-combincd  states  D — B — A — C,  have  been  repeated, 
the  time  occnpied  in  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  last 
becomes  abbreviatcd;  and  ultimatoly  this  scries  of  states 
flcnd  changes  takes  no  more  time  than  one  of  its  constitnents 
originally  did.  The  consequence  is^  that  these  Compound 
changes  tend  to  become  more  and  more  clcarly  thinkable  as 
Single  phenomena  in  conscionsness — more  and  more  readily 
classable  with  the  like  previous  phenomena  and  distinguish- 
able  from  others.  But  now  obscrve  the  important  fact  that 
in  Proportion  as  a  chain  of  such  changes  is  Consolidated  into 
a  Single  change^  in  the  samc  itroportioii  do  the  several  aensa^ 
iioriB  which  form  the  antecedeiita  and  consequents  of  the 
changes,  become  present  together.  When  the  Compound 
change  D — ^B — ^A — C,  takes  place,  as  it  ultimately  does, 
almost  instantaneously,  it  results  that  before  the  first  Sensa- 
tion or  idea  D,  has  ceased,  the  others  B,  A,  0,  have 
severally  arisen.  Hence  there  is  produced  a  Consolidated 
conscionsness  in  which  many  sensations  appear  to  be  simul- 
taneously  presented — a  Consolidated  conscionsness  answer- 
ing  to  somo  outward  object  that  habitually  gives  this 
group  of  sensations.  And  we  have  but  to  conceivc  an 
cndless  progress  in  this  consolidation  of  changes,  to  com- 
prehend  how  there  can  arise  the  conscionsness  of  complex 
things — ^how  the  objocts  with  which  human  intelligence 
deals  become  thinkable  as  like  and  unlike  —  how  the 
liighest  acts  of  pcrception  and  rcason  become  possible. 
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§  379.  Of  course  the  actoal  genesis  of  intelligenoe  is 
incomparably  more  complex  tlian  it  is  here  represented  to 
be.  This  description  simply  shadows  forth  the  nature  of 
the  process — exhibits  the  fundamental  principles  of  it. 
The  SQCcessive  complications  above  suggested  in  rapid 
succession,  can  in  reality  arise  only  by  insensible  degrecs. 
Bach  Order  of  experiences  mnst  be  registered  in  the 
nervous  structures  by  long-continued  habit^  before  any 
higher  order  can  be  dealt  with.  Each  constantly-united 
gronp  of  states  of  consciousness  must  be  more  or  less 
completely  fused  into  one  State,  before  any  further  com- 
plexity  can  be  reached  by  the  combination  of  such  groups. 
In  respoct  of  its  progress,  this  Organization  of  experiences 
must  conform  to  the  laws  of  Organization  in  general ;  and 
must  therefore  be  extremely  slow. 

Taking  the  above  description,  however,  as  exhibiting 
the  method  of  the  process  in  its  most  general  outUnes,  it 
will  serve  to  show  that  at  the  very  outset  there  are  in- 
Yolved  the  materials  of  those  fundamental  relations  to 
whicli  analysis  has,  from  the  very  begfinning,  pointed.  It 
will  serve  to  make  more  comprehensible  how,  out  of 
change,  kind  of  change,  dcgreo  of  change,  facility  of 
changc,  arrangement  of  change,  &c.,  the  infinitely-varied 
states  of  consciousness  may  be  elaborated.  And  it  will 
serve  to  suggest  how,  by  the  cver-progressing  consolidation 
of  changes — the  running  together  of  larger  and  larger 
groups  and  series  of  thcm — there  can  arise,  out  of  internal 
phenomena  originally  successive,  the  means  of  representing 
those  cxtremely-complicated  phenomena  of  coexistence 
which  constitute  the  extemal  world. 


CHAPTER  XXVir. 

RESULTs?. 

§  380.  Among  the  trutts  to  bc  gatliered  from  tlie  fore- 
going  cliapters,  onc  of  tlie  most  significant  is  tliat  there 
ezists  a  uniiy  of  composition  throughout  all  tte  phenomena 
of  intelligence.  At  the  outsct  wo  saw  that  tho  most  com- 
plex  processes  of  reasoning  are  resolvablo  into  intuitions  of 
likeness  and  nnlikeness  between  terms  more  or  less  involved. 
Under  yarious  modes,  complications,  and  degrees  of 
perfection,  these  intuitions  wero  found  to  bo  traceablo  not 
only  throughout  all  kinds  of  reasoning,  but  throughout  all 
kinds  of  perception  :  constituting  in  every  case  the  general 
Btructure  of  the  Cognition,  whatever  its  particular  sub- 
stance.  And  we  have  recently  seen,  both  analytically  and 
Bynthetically,  that  these  intuitions  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
very  first  stages  of  an  incipient  consciousness. 

Standing  togethcr,  this  consistency  in  its  particular  re-. 
Bults  and  thoir  Subordination  to  one  general  result,  supply 
streng  confirmation  of  the  analysis ;  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  several  parts.  But  they  will  be  seen  to  supply  yet  strenger 
confirmation  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  inferable,  even  a  priori, 
that  analysis  must  disclose  some  such  universal  law.  For 
whatever  may  be  the  conditions  undcr  which  alone  con- 
sciousness can  exist,  they  must  be  common  to  all  kinds 
and  degrees  of  consciousness.  They  must  be  disclosed  along 
with   the   initial  phenomena  of  consciousness;    and  must 
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nnderlie  each  of  tlie  more  complex  phenomena  baut  out  of 
these  initial  phenomena.  In  other  words — ^there  must  be 
some/(w»i  of  ihoughiy  exlubited  alike  in  the  very  lowest  and 
tbe  very  highest  manifestations  of  intelligence.  Hence^ 
when  we  find  tbat  in  the  first  changes  of  the  simplest  con- 
ceivable  conscionsness^  data  for  tbe  relations  of  likeness  and 
nnlikeness  are  given — ^tbat  tbese  relations  form  bat  anotber 
side  of  tbe  very  changes  which  constitate  the  nascent  con- 
scionsness ;  we  may  conclnde  that  these  relations  must  be 
the  fonndation  of  all  intelligence.  And  this  being  the 
conclusion  reached  at  evcry  successive  stage  of  an  analysis 
pnrsued  quite  independently.of  any  such  ä  priori  considera- 
tion^  there  can^  I  think,  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
The  various  divisions,  therefore,  which  we  ordinarily  make 
among  our  mental  Operations^  and  which  psychologists  have 
mostly  rcgarded  as  marking  out  distinct  üumlties^  have 
merely  a  superficial  truth.  They  are  to  be  nnderstood  aa 
indicating  modifications  of  detail  which  distinguish  pheno- 
mena that  are  essentially  similar — ^modifications  which  de 
but  mask  that  fundamental  uniiy  of  composition  possessed 
by  all  cognitions  whatever. 

§  381 .  Contemplating  the  facts  from  another  point  of  view, 
we  may  see  that  not  only  the  form  of  thought,  but  the  process 
of  thought,  is  the  same  throughout.  The  mode  in  which  tho 
elements  of  a  Compound  quantitative  argument  are  dealt 
with  by  the  mind,  is  essentially  similar  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  elements  of  every  other  human  thought  are  dealt  with ; 
and  the  impressions  received  by  inferior  intelligences^  even 
down  to  tho  very  lowest,  are  dealt  with  after  a  Kke  mode. 

We  saw  that  all  reasoning  is  definable  as  the  Classification 
of  relations.  We  saw  that  the  perception  of  an  object  is 
poBsible  only  by  the  classing  of  a  present  group  of  attribntes 
and  relations  with  a  past  group.  We  saw  that  the  consti- 
tuents  of  any  complex  perception  must  be  severally  classed 
with  previously-known  constituents  of  the  same  order.  And 
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we  saw  that  not  even  tho  simplest  attributo  or  relation  can 
he  known  until  thero  exist  others  witt  which  it  can  bo 
ranged ;  since  tho  knowing  it  is  the  thinking  of  it  as  ono 
witli  certain  others — tlio  classing  it  with  those  others.  Nay, 
ihe  relation  of  unlikeness  itself  is  cognizable  only  as  like 
previonsly-experienced  relations  of  unlikeness — is  incogni- 
zable  nnless  there  exist  other  relations  with  which  it  may  be 
•classed.  As  above  hinted^  this  law  applies  not 

to  hnman  thonght  alonc.  The  lifo  of  the  lowest  sentient 
T)eing  is  made  possible  only  by  an  organic  Classification  of 
impressions.  The  condition  on  which  evcry  crcature  exists 
18,  that  it  shall  behave  in  special  ways  under  special  Stimuli — 
that  contact  with  nutritive  matter  shall  modify  its  motions  in 
a  manner  dififerent  from  that  in  which  contact  with  innutri- 
tive matter  modifies  them — that  one  impression  shall  lead  it 
to  attack^  another  to  hide,  and  so  on.  Manifestly,  if  there 
is  no  adaptation  between  its  acts  and  surrounding  circum- 
stanceS;  it  must  quickly  cease  to  live.  And  if  it  exhibits 
4Uiy  adaptation^  it  can  do  so  only  because  certain  impressions 
made  upon  it  call  forth  one  kind  of  action,  while  others  call 
forth  another  kind.  There  must  exist  in  it  some  means 
whereby  thcse  impressions  are  distinguished  as  such  or 
:8nch^  or  are  classified — somo  organic  registry  of  extemal 
•differences  and  similarities.  Not  that  there  need  be  any- 
thing  like  what  we  know  as  a  consciousness  of  extemal 
•differences  and  similarities :  there  needs  only  an  innate 
capability  of  acting  thus  or  thus,  according  to  the  naturc  of 
ihe  Stimulus.  But  so  far  as  this  implies  it,  the  organism 
mnst  have  a  power  of  apprcciating  difTercnccs  and  simi- 
larities— a  power  of  automatic  Classification. 

Clearly,  then,  the  law  is  the  samo  throughout.  When 
Tegfarded  under  its  fundamental  aspect,  the  highcst  rcason- 
ing  is  Seen  to  be  ono  with  all  tho  lower  forms  of  human 
thought,  and  one  with  instinct  and  reflex  action,  even  in 
their  simplest  manifestations.  Tho  universal  process  of 
intelligence  is  the  assxmUation  of  impressions.     And  tho 
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diflTerences  displayed  in  the  ascending  grades  of  intelligence 
are  consequent  upon  tte  increasing  complexity  of  tlie 
impressions  assimilated. 

§  382.  A  furfcher  change  in  our  stand-point  introduces  us 
to  a  still  wider  view  of  mental  phonomena— discloses  an 
exhaustive  definition  of  ttem,  wlietlier  considered  separately 
or  in  their  totality. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conditiou  on  which  alone  con- 
sciousness  can  begin  to  exist^  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change 
of  State ;  and  that  this  change  of  State  necessarilj  generates 
the  terms  of  a  relation  of  unlikeness.  We  have  seen  that 
not  simply  does  consciousness  become  nascent  by  virtue  of 
a  change^  but  that  consciousness  can  continue  only  while 
changes  continue — only  while  relations  of  unlikeness  are 
being  established.  Hence^  consciousness  can  neither  arise 
nor  be  maintained  without  the  occurrence  of  differences  in 
its  State.  It  must  be  ever  passing  from  some  one  state  into 
a  diflTerent  state.  In  other  words — there  must  be  a  con^ 
iinuoics  differentiatlon  of  its  states. 

But  we  have  also  seen  that  the  states  of  consciousness 
successively  arising,  can  become  Clements  of  thought  only 
by  being  known  as  like  certain  before-experienced  states. 
If  no  note  be  taken  of  the  different  states  as  they  occur — ^if 
thcy  pass  through  consciousness  simply  as  images  pass  over 
a  mirror ;  there  can  be  no  intelligence,  however  long  the 
process  be  continued.  Intelligence  can  arise  only  by  the 
Classification  of  these  states.  If  they  are  severally  taken 
note  of,  it  must  be  as  more  or  less  like  certain  previous  ones. 
They  are  thinkable  only  as  such  or  such  ;  that  is,  as  like 
certain  otbers  before-experienced.  The  act  of  knowing 
them  is  impossible  except  by  classing  them  with  those  ol* 
the  same  nature — assimilating  them  to  those  of  the  samo 
nature.  In  being  known,  then,  each  state  must  become  one 
with  certain  previous  states — must  be  integrated  with  those 
previous  states.     Each  successivo  act  of  knowing  must  be 
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an  act  of  integprating.     That  is  to  say^  thcre  inust  bc  a  con^ 
iinuoua  Integration  of  states  of  consciousness. 

These  aro  tho  two  antagonist  processes  by  which  con- 
scionsness  subsists — the  centrifugal  and  ccntripotal  actiona 
by  which  its  balance  is  maintained.  That  thcvc  may  be  the 
material  for  thought^  consciousness  must  cvcry  momeut  have 
its  State  diflFerentiatcd.  And  for  tho  new  state  hence  re- 
sulting  to  becomo  a  thought,  it  must  be  integrated  with 
before-experienced  states.  This  perpetual  altcrnation  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  consciousness  from  the  very  lowest  to 
the  very  highcst.  Tt  is  distinctly  tjrpified  in  that  oscillation 
between  two  states,  constituting  the  simplcst  conceivablo 
form  of  consciousness;  and  it  is  illustrated  in  the  most' 
complex  thinkings  of  the  most  cultivated  man. 

This  law  is  displayed  also  in  the  general  progresa  of 
ihonght.  These  small  differcntiations  and  integrations  that 
go  on  from  momcnt  to  moment,  result  in  those  great 
differentiations  and  integrations  which  constitute  mental 
development.  Every  case  in  which  an  advancing  intelli- 
gence  distinguishcs  between  objects,  or  phenomena,  er 
laws,  that  were  previously  confoundcd  togcthcr,  implies  a 
differentiation  of  states  of  consciousness.  And  every  case 
in  which  such  advaucing  intelligence  recognizes  as  of  the 
same  essential  nature,  objects,  or  phenomena,  or  laws,  that 
were  previously  thought  distinct,  implies  an  intogration  of 
states  of  consciousness. 

Under  its  most  general  aspect,  therefore,  all  mental  action 
whatever  is  definable  as  tho  continuous  differentiation  and 
Integration  of  states  of  consciousness. 

§  383.  The  only  fact  of  importance  remaining  to  be 
pointed  out,  is  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  this 
final  result  and  that  reached  by  a  kindred  science.  The 
widest  tmth  disclosed  by  the  inquiries  of  biologists  is 
parallel  to  the  one  at  which  we  have  just  arrived. 

As  there  are  two  antagonist  processes  by  which  con« 
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scionsness  is  mainiained^  so  there  are  two  antagonist 
processes  by  which  bodily  life  is  maintained.  By  the 
actions  it  is  ezposed  to  every  tissue  is  being  differentiated ; 
and  every  tissue  is  integrating  the  materiab  supplied  by 
the  blood.  No  fonction  can  be  performed  without  the 
dififerentiation  of  the  tissue  performing  it ;  and  no  tissue  is 
enabled  to  perform  its  function  save  by  the  integration  of 
nutriment.  In  the  balance  of  these  two  actions  the  organio 
life  is  maintained.  By  each  new  integration  an  organ  is 
fitted  for  being  again  differentiated;  while  each  new 
differentiation  enables  the  organ  again  to  integrate.  And 
as  with  the  psychical  life^  so  with  the  physical — ^the 
stoppiug  of  either  process  is  the  stopping  of  both. 

Moreover  the  parallel  equally  holds  under  the  second 
aspect.  Gommencing  as  a  uniform  mass  of  matter^  every 
organism  is  evolvcd  by  tlie  differentiation  and  integration  of 
parts.  So^  too^  on  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  Organi- 
zation at  large  as  ezhibited  throughout  creation^  we  find 
that  the  integration  of  elements  Tvhich  perform  the  same 
function^  goes  on  paii  passu  with  the  differentiation  of 
elements  which  perform  diverse  functions.  That  advance 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity^  in  which  all  Organiza- 
tion consists^  is  wholly  cffected  by  this  duplex  action. 

Thus^  in  two  senscs^  there  is  a  continuous  differentiation 
and  integration  throughout  the  body;  as^  in  two  senseSj 
there  is  a  continuous  differentiation  and  integration 
throughout  the  mind. 

When  we  remember  that  the  laws  of  structure  and  func- 
tion must  necessarily  harmonize;  and  that  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  nervous  system  must  conform  to  the 
laws  of  structure  and  function  in  general ;  we  shall  see  that 
the  parallelism  here  roughly  indicated  is  such  as  might  be 
expected.  We  shall  see  that  the  ultimate  g'^xeralizations 
of  Psychology  and  Fhysiology  must  be^  as  they  here  appear^ 
different  sidcs  of  the  same  primordial  truth:  both  are 
ezpressions  of  the  same  fundamental  process  of  Life. 
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CHAPTER  J. 

THE    FINAL    QÜESTION. 

§  384.  When  at  the  outset  ^^The  scope  of  Psychology" 
was  considered^  it  was  pointed  out  (§  53)  that  '^  that  which 
distingaislies  PsycHology  from  the  sciences  on  which  it  rests, 
18;  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  account  both  of  the 
coimected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the  connected  extemal 
phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  *  *  *  Snppose  that 
A  and  B  are  two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment 
— say,  the  colour  and  taste  of  a  fruit ;  then,  so  long  as  we 
contemplate  their  relation  by  itself^  or  as  associated  with 
other  extemal  phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of 
phyaical  science.  Now  suppose  that  a  and  /;  are  tho  sensa- 
tions  produced  in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which 
the  fruit  reflects,  and  by  the  chemical  action  of  its  juice  on 
the  palate;  then  *  *  -x-  we  pass  into  the  domain  of 
Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there  comes  to  exist 
within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and  b  that  in 
Bome  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation  between  A 
and  B/' 

The  problem  of  Psychology  as  thus  posited,  presents 
different  aspects  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  inter- 
dependencies  among  these  relations  is  made  the  dominant 
topic.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  law  of  the  relation  A  B,  is 
the  problem  of  Objective  Science,  which  takes  for  granted 
that  a  b  answers  to  it,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  problem 
of    Subjective    Science    is   divisible    into    two   problems, 
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according  as  it  inquires  into  tlie  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion  a  h  (the  rest  being  taken  for  granted)  or  according 
as  it  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  A  B 
and  a  h.     For,  representing  these  inter-dependent  relationa 

A^. ' ?B 

\      I 


a  •  •  b 

^ — . — ' 

diagramatically  as  above,  wo  may,  setting  out  with  A  B  as 
known,  and  assuming  as  knowu  tlie  eonnexions  of  A  with 
Uj  and  of  B  with  h,  go  on  to  ask  in  what  way  the  re- 
lation  a  Z;  is  established  in  correspondence  with  A  B.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  setting  out  with  a  6  as  known,  we  may 
ask  how  the  other  inter-dependencies  become  known — ^ 
whether  we  have  any  wari'ant  for  assorting  the  eonnexions 
of  a  with  A  and  of  b  with  B  ?  and  if  so,  what  that 
Warrant  is  ? 

In  the  foregoing  divisions  of  this  work  the  first  of  these 
Problems  has  been  dealt  with  under  its  several  aspects. 
Taking  for  granted  the  objective  A  B,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  subjectivc  a  b,  we  have  examined  how  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  subjective  a  6  is  established — tracing  out 
the  process  first  of  all  synthetically  and  then  analytically. 
We  have  now  to  entcr  upon  the  other  problem — ^the  theory 
of  the  connexion  between  A  B  and  a  b.  In  other  words,  we 
now  pass  from  our  inquiry  conceming  the  nature  of  the 
human  miud  to  an  inquiry  conceming  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge. 

This,  which  is  the  last  problem,  has  not  uncommonly  been 
dealt  with  as  the  first.  The  unlikelihood  of  success  when  it 
is  80  dealt  with,  will  bo  manifest  on  glancing  at  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  case. 
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§  385.  Kno";\'ledge  implies  somcthing  known  and  somc- 
thing  whicli  knows;  whenco  it  follows  tliat  a  tlicory  of 
knowledge  is  a  theory  of  the  relation  betwecn  tlic  two. 
Observe  Low  distinct  are  tlio  thrco  things. 

Here,  on  tlic  ono  hand,  is  an  aggregate  of  propositions 
respecting  objccts ;  and  eacli  group  of  thcse  propositions, 
as  for  instanco  tliose  constituting  tlio  science  of  Astrononiy, 
we  regard  as  cxprcssing  ccrtain  connexions  wliicli  continue 
to  hold  wliethcr  wo  continuo  conscious  or  not.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  aggregato  of  propositions  concerning 
states  of  consciousncss ;  and  we  regard  these  propositions 
as  exprcssing  certain  connexions  which  continuo  to  hold 
irrespectivo  of  the  continuancc  of  any  other  connexions. 
And  now  hero  are  certain  propositions  which  do  not  assert 
connexions  among  Things,  and  which  do  not  assert  con- 
nexions among  Thoughts,  but  which  assert  connexions 
between  Things  and  Thoughts.  Or,  to  speak  strictly,  though 
they  tacitly  assert  certain  connexions  among  Things  and 
certain  connexions  among  Thoughts,  which  are  indispensable 
Clements  of  tliem,  yet  the  connexions  with  which  they  aro 
immediately  concerned  are  those  between  Things  and 
Thoughts.  If,  thon,  we  distinguish  Objective  Science 

as  the  theory  of  the  known  and  Subjcctive  Science  as  the 
theory  of  that  which  knows;  it  becomes  manifest  that  a 
theory  of  know^ledge,  whicli  answers  to  what  is  commouly 
called  Metaphysics,  is  a  co-ordination  of  the  two.  And  if  so, 
a  truo  theory  of  knowledge  involves  a  truo  theory  of  that 
which  knows  and  a  true  theory  of  that  which  is  known ; 
since  error  in  eitlier  factor  must  involvo  error  in  the  pro- 
duct.  Doubtlcss,  in  a  sense,  all  three  questions  must  be 
rightly  answered  in  rightly  answcring  any  one.  But  whilo 
a  true  theoiy  of  knowledge  is  impossible  without  a  true 
theoiy  of  the  thing  knowing  and  a  theory  of  the  thing 
known  wliich  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  while  it  foUows 
that  advance  towards  a  true  theory  of  any  one  depends  on 
advances  towards  true  theories  of  the  others ;  it  is^  I  think, 
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manifest  that^  since  a  tnie  theorj  of  knowledge  implies 
a  trae  co-ordination  of  tliat  which  knows  with  that  which  is 
known^  the  ultimate  form  of  snch  a  theory  can  be  reached 
only  afber  the  theories  of  that  which  knows  and  of  that 
which  is  known  have  reached  their  ultimate  forms. 

The  only  hopeful  coarse  is  the  course  which  has  been 
porsued^  not  by  metaphysicians^  bat  by  mankind  at  large. 
It  is  this  : — first,  to  accamulate  and  classify  crude  observa- 
tions  and  inferences^  such  as  constitute  the  mental  pos- 
sessions  of  the  savage  and  the  rustic.  Next,  as  the  accumn- 
lation  increases^  becomes  organized^  and  is  freed  from'  its 
grosser  errors^  to  observe  how  the  errors  are  separated  jfrom 
it ;  and  so  to  get  a  rüde  conception  of  the  knowing  process 
and  the  process  of  discrimtnating  truth  from  falsehood.  The 
rudimentary  theory  of  knowing,  accepted  provisionally^  has 
then  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  further  purifying  and  sjrstem- 
atizing  that  which  is  known.  Along  with  the  growth  of  that 
which  is  known — ^the  gradual  expulsion  of  falsities  from  the 
mass  of  truths — ^the  frequent  detection  of  that  which  is  as- 
sumed  in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  proved;  there  goes  a  con« 
tinuous  activity  of  the  process  of  knowing  and  a  continuous 
opportunity  of  examining  it — an  opportunity  that  becomes 
ever  better  as  the  antithesis  between  fact  and  fancy  becomes 
clearer.  Thus,  the  theory  of  the  E^nown  and  the  theory  of 
the  Knowing  advance  step  by  step^  yielding  mntual  aid — 
each  further  progress  of  the  one  making  possible  a  further 
progress  of  the  other.  Meanwhile  the  theory  of  Knowledge^ 
growing  into  definiteness  as  its  factors  become  definite^ 
advances  towards  the  condition  of  a  true  theory  a  stage 
behind  its  advancing  factors;  and  has  to  assume  its 
finished  shape  afber  these  have  assumed  their  finished 
shapes. 

That  the  theories  of  the  EJiown  and  of  the  Knowing 
have  assumed  their  finished  shapes,  and  that  a  finished 
theory  of  Knowledge  is  now  possible,  would,  of  course,  be 
an  absurd  assumption.     But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  theory 
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of  the  Known  Las  becn  rcduced  to  a  more  systematio  (orm, 
and  that  the  theory  of  tlie  Knowing  lias  also  been  better 
Bystematized^  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  we  are  in  a  position 
for  reconsidering  tbe  tbeory  of  Ejiowledge.  Let  us 
observe  where  we  stand.  The  Abstract  Sciences 

long  ago  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  development. 
The  Abstract-Goncrete  Sciences  have  now  made  such 
great  advances  that  we  may  fairly  eonsider  oorselTCS  as 
nnderstanding  the  laws  of  the  more  important  physical 
actions.  The  Concreto  Sciences^  dealing  with  the  con- 
tinnous  transformations  of  sensible  existences  taken  alto- 
gether^  or  in  groups,  or  singly,  have  been  severally  pro- 
gressing  in  definiteness  and  coherence — a  definiteness  and 
coherenee  now  made  greater  by  the  recognition  of  eertain 
laws  which  hold  of  the  transformation  in  general  and  in 
detail.  Meanwhile^  examination  of  the  actions  of 

the  Knowing  has  been  lately  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  this 
faller  and  more  precise  account  of  the  Ejiown.  In  the  pre- 
ceding  yolome  Objectiye  Science  has  helped  ns  to  explain 
the  genesis  and  nature  of  the  process  of  knowing ;  .and  in 
the  Part  just  closed  we  have  ezamined  analytically  the 
knowing  process  under  all  its  forms^  from  the  most  com- 
plez  down  to  the  most  simple^  reaching  at  last  a  con- 
clasion  respecting  that  which  is  essential  to  it  throughout. 

Such  being  our  preparations^  we  have  now  to  ezamine 
afiresh  the  theory  of  Kjiowledge ;  and  see  what  revision  of 
it  may  be  made  by  the  help  of  these  revised  theories  of 
the  Known  and  tho  Knowing. 

§  386.  To  do  this  will  be  to  redeem  the  promise  made  by 
implication  in  First  Principles,  when  dealing  with  "  The 
Data  of  Philosophy.^'  It  was  there  argued  (§  39)  that 
^'deyeloped  intelligence  is  framed  upon  eertain  organized 
and  Consolidated  conceptions  of  which  it  cannot  divest 
itself ;  and  which  it  can  no  more  stir  without  nsing  than 
the  body  can  stir  without  help  of  its  limbs.     In  what  way, 
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then,  is  it  possible  for  intelligence,  striving  after  Philosophy, 
to  give  any  account  of  these  conceptions,  and  to  stow  eithcr 
their  validity  or  their  invalidity  ?  There  is  but  one  way. 
Tlioso  of  them  which  are  vital,  or  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  rest  without  mental  dissolution,  must  be  assumed  as 
true  provisionally.  The  fundamental  intuitions  tbat  are 
essential  to  the  process  of  thinking,  must  be  temporarily 
accepted  as  unquestionable :  leaving  the  assumption  of  their 
unquestionableness  to  be  justified  by  the  results/'  And  it 
was  further  argued  (§  40)  that  "  setting  out  with  these 
fundamental  intuitions  provisionally  assumed  to  be  true — 
that  is,  provisionally  assumed  to  be  congruous  with  all  other 
dicta  of  consciousness — the  process  of  proving  or  disprov- 
ing  the  congruity  becomes  the  business  of  Philosophy ;  and 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  congruity  becomes  the 
same  thing  as  the  complete  unification  of  knowledgo  in 
which  Philosophy  reaches  its  goal." 

This  much  having  been  premised,  we  askcd  what  data 
Philosophy  needs  ;  and  after  glancing  at  the  genesis  of 
them,  wo  accepted  as  its  data  ccrtain  primary  conceptions 
taken  for  granted  in  every  act  of  daily  life,  and  assumed  as 
beyond  question  in  scientific  investigations  of  all  Orders. 
Since  then  we  have  been  occupied  in  carrying  oii  the  unifi- 
cation indicated ;  and  thus  far  havo  found  cverywhere 
the  requircd  congruity.  Wo  are  now  oalled  upon  to 
reconsider  these  provisional  assumptions.  The  process  of 
unification,  as  carried  on  throughout  the  great  classes  of 
phenomena  distinguished  as  Biology  and  Psychology,  has 
brought  US  at  length  to  these  assumptions  themselves ;  and 
the  question  here  to  be  met  is,  whether  they  admit  of  being 
nnified  with  the  cohercnt  body  of  conclusions  to  which  ac- 
ceptance  of  them  has  led  us.  For  some  critics  hold  that 
under  a  final  analysis  thero  evolve  irreconcilable  incon- 
gruities  between  these  postulated  dicta  of  consciousness  and 
the  conchisions  which  consciousness  otherwise  interrogated 
leads  US  to.     Hence  it  becomes  needful  to  look  closely  at 
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these  postulatcs  and  to  test  tlie  arguments  of  those  who 
deny  their  validity. 

§  387.  In  other  words,  wo  have  to  take  up  the  vexed 
question  of  Subject  and  Object.  Tlie  relation  between  these, 
as  antithctically-opposed  divisions  of  the  entirc  assemblage 
of  manifcstations  of  the  Unknowable,  was  our  datum.  The 
fabric  of  conclusions  built  lipon  it  must  be  unstablo  if  this 
datum  can  bo  provcd  eithcr  untruo  or  doubtful.  Should 
the  Idealist  be  right,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  a  dream. 

Some  definite  issue,  then,  must  hcre  be  reaehed.  Either  by 
critical  examination  we  must  be  foreed  to  relinquish  all  the 
inferences  we  liave  thus  far  drawn ;  or  we  must  be  driven 
into  that  position,  apparently  satisfactory  to  some,  in  which 
are  entertained  two  mutually-destructive  beliefs ;  or  we 
must  discover  that  the  reasonings  of  idealists  and  sccptics 
are  fallacious.  I  neod  scarcely  say  that  the  last  result  is  the 
one  to  be  expected. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ASSÜMPTION   OF   MBTAPHYSICIANS. 

§  388.  When  a  scboolboy  takes  up  to  his  teacher  a  sum 
in  long  division,  he  is  not  uncommonly  tyold  to  ''  prove  it.'* 
Beturning  to  his  desk^  he  multiplies  the  diyisor  by  the 
quotient^  and  adda  to  the  product  the  remainder,  if  there 
happens  to  be  one.  Supposing  the  amount  which  results  is 
fonnd  to  agree  with  the  dividend,  the  inference  is  that  the 
division  has  been  rightly  performed ;  bat  if  the  two  dis- 
agree,  error,  either  in  the  division  or  in  the  process  by 
which  it  was  checked,  is  inferred.  Imagine,  howeyer,  that 
the  boy,  while  recognizing  the  disagreement,  asserts  that  he 
has  performed  both  processes  rightly.  His  teacher  will 
conclude  that  he  is  either  impertinent  or  stupid.  Bat 
should  his  comprehension  of  arithmetical  principles  be  nn- 
questionable,  and  should  there  be  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
sincerity,  the  teacher  will  probably  begin  to  suspect  in« 
cipient  insanity.  And  if  he  presently  finds  that  his  pupil^  in 
dealings  with  his  school-fellows,  habitually  buys  and  sells  on 
the  assumption  that  his  multiplications  are  correct^  thoogh 
they  are  habitually  contradicted  by  the  long  divisions  which 
he  affirms  to  be  correct,  he  will  conclude  that  if  there  is  not 
incipient  insanity  there  is  some  inexplicable  mental  twist. 

Substitute  for  the  intellectual  processes  here  supposed, 
intellectual  processes  of  a  partially-difierent  kind,  and  we 
have  Bomething  like  the  attitudes  assumed  by  idealists  and 
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Bceptics.  The  parallel  holds  so  far  as  tliis^  that  by  them, 
too,  intelUgence  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  given  problem ; 
ihat  throngh  a  certain  complex  mode  of  action  of  tbis  in- 
telUgence they  reacb  a  particular  conclusion ;  that  through 
another  mode  of  action  of  this  intelligence  an  utterly  in« 
congmous  conclusion  is  reached ;  and  that  while  they  con- 
tinne  to  afBrm  the  first  conclusion  they  continue  to  beliove 
the  second :  some  of  them^  indeed^  (as  Hume)  admitting 
ihat  *^  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncontroUable  necessity, 
has  determined  us  to  judge  "  that  to  bo  true  which  we  have 
yet  no  rational  ground  for  concluding  to  be  true. 

I  put  the  case  thus  strongly  with  the  view  of  distinctly 
raising  the  question — How  happens  it  that  metaphysicians 
haye  so  unfaltering  a  faith  in  one  mode  of  intellectual 
action,  and  are  so  ready  to  treat  with  comparative  disregard 
the  results  reached  through  another  mode  of  intellectual 
action  ?  How  is  it  that  they  have  unbounded  confidence  in 
iheir  long  division,  and  so  little  confidence  in  the  multipli- 
eation  by  which  it  is  checked  7  Why  do  they  tacitly  assume 
the  error  to  be  in  the  short  process  rather  than  in  the  long 
one  7 

§  389.  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  metaphysicians 
greatly  over-value  a  particular  mode  of  mental  action.  They 
tacitly  assume  the  supreme  authority  of  certain  highest  and 
most  recently-developed  powers  which  have  been  the  leaders 
to  immense  conquests ;  and  they  act  as  though  this  supre« 
macy  were  unconditional.  Through  Beasoning  multitudes 
uf  marrellous  results  have  been  reached,  and  Beasoning  has 
come  to  excito  an  amount  of  faith  greatly  in  ezcess  of  that 
which  is  its  due. 

The  proximate  causes  of  imposing  eSects  always  draw  to 
thcmselves  exaggerated  respect.  An  example  is  fumished 
by  the  prevalent  feeling  shown  towards  the  press  as  a 
teaching  agency.  '^  I  read  it  in  a  book/^  is  a  phrase  oflen 
to  be  heard  among  the  half-educated  as  equivalent  to  "it 
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must  be  true."  Even  tlio  better-educated  habitually  mani- 
fest the  same  feeling  in  a  smaller  degree.  A  Statement 
made  by  some  sottish  penny-a-liner,  or  tbe  conclnsion  drawn 
in  the  leading  article  of  some  shilling-a-liner  who  writes 
opinions  to  Order,  is  received  with  a  degree  of  confidence  far 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  given  to  the  man  himsolf. 
Nay,  we  may  detect  the  illusion  in  the  now  current  belief 
that  the  nation  is  about  to  be  moralized  by  lessons  leamt 
ont  of  school-books.  Print  upon  paper  having  been  so 
widely  instrumental  in  diffusing  information,  and  the  know- 
ledge  of  all  the  highly  cultivated  having  been  mainly 
acquired  through  print  upon  paper,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished  such  an  intimate  association  between  truth  and  print 
upon  paper,  that  much  of  the  reverence  given  to  the  one 
gathers  round  the  other. 

Similarly  with  reasoning.  By  it  we  have  been  led  up 
from  the  few,  simple,  vague  notions  of  the  savage  to  the 
multitudinous,  complex,  and  definite  truths  which  now  so 
largely  serve  to  guido  us.  By  it  we  have  been  helped  to 
explore  a  Universe  compared  with  which  our  Barth  is  a  grain 
of  sand,  and  to  detect  the  structure  of  a  monad  compared 
with  which  a  grain  of  sand  is  an  Barth.  By  it  we  have  com- 
plicated  and  perfected  those  arts  of  life  which  require 
cyclopaedias  to  describe  them,  Hence  there  has  natorally 
arisen  an  awe  of  Reason  which  betrays  many  into  the  error 
of  supposing  its  ränge  to  be  unlimited  ;  and  which  betrays 
others,  who  recognize  the  limitations  of  its  ränge,  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  within  these  its  dicta  are  above 
question. 

§  390.  Another  influence  has  favoured  the  establishment 
of  this  autocracy  among  the  faculties.  Reason  has  been  in- 
strumental in  putting  down  the  inferior  forms  of  mental 
govemment — the  govemment  by  prejudice,  the  govemment 
by  tradition,  &c. ;  and  wherever  it  has  replaced  them  tends 
to  play  the  despot  in  their  stead.     For  of  the  developing 
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mindj  as  of  a  dcvelopiüg  ßociety^  it  scems  to  bo  a  law 
that  progress  towards  thc  liigliest  form  of  goverument, 
is  through  forma  cach  of  which  establislies  a  new  ruling 
power  thfirt  beliaves  only  a  little  less  tyrannically  tlian 
the  ruling  power  it  displaced.  Or,  to  change  tlie  figure, 
we  may  say  that  by  extinguisliing  otlier  superstitions 
Eeason  makes  itself  the  final  object  of  superstition.  In 
minds  freed  by  its  help  from  nnwarranted  belicfs,  it 
becomes  that  to  which  an  nnwarranted  amount  of  belief 
is  given.  It  absorbs,  as  it  were,  the  strengtha  of  all  the 
«rrors  it  has  subdued ;  and  the  unquestioning  respect  once 
feit  for  all  thcse  crrors,  swells  by  accumulation  into  a 
servility  which  ncver  dreams  of  askiug  for  the  crcdentials  of 
this  power  that  has  cxpelled  them. 

In  thus  dcscribing  the  worship  of  that  which  puts  down 
Buperstitions  as  in  itself  the  final  superstition^  wo  come, 
indeed^  much  nearcr  to  literal  truth  than  at  first  appeara. 
For  thia  worship  implies  the  assumption  that  by  shaping 
consciousness  into  a  particular  form,  there  is  given  to  it  some 
power  independent  of  the  power  which  belongs  intrinsically 
to  its  substance.  Reasoning,  howcvcr,  is  nothing  more 
than  re-coördinating  states  of  consciousness  already  co- 
ordinated  in  certain  simpler  ways ;  and  re-coÖrdination 
can  no  more  give  to  the  results  rcached  a  validity  indepen- 
dent of  that  possessed  by  the  previously-coördinated  states, 
than  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  certain  shape  can 
give  it  a  power  independent  of  that  which  the  substance  of 
the  wood  already  has. 

§  391.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  this  excessive  con- 
fidence  in  Eeason,  as  compared  with  simpler  modes  of 
intellectual  action,  is  not  seen  in  those  by  whom  Reason 
has  been  employcd  with  such  astonishing  results.  Men  of 
scienco,  now  as  in  all  past  times,  subordinate  the  delivcr- 
aiices  of  consciousness  reachod  through  mediate  processes 
to  the  deliverances  of  consciousness  reached  through  im- 
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mediale  processes ;  or^  to  speak  strictly,  they  subordinate 
those  deliyerancea  reached  through  prolonged  and  conscioüs 
reasoning,  to  those  deliverances  reached  throngh  reasoning 
tliat  has  become  so  nearly  automatic  as  no  longer  to  be 
called  reasoning.  The  astronomer  who  has,  through  the 
elaborate  quantitative  reasonings  which  we  call  calculations, 
concluded  that  a  transit  of  Venus  will  commence  on  a 
certain  day^  hour,  and  minute,  and  who  on  turning  a  tele* 
scope  to  the  Sun  at  that  time  sees  no  black  spot  enter- 
ing on  its  diso,  infers  an  untruth  in  his  calculations — 
not  an  untruth  in  those  relatively-brief  and  primitive  acta 
of  thought  which  make  up  his  Observation.  The  chemist 
whose  reasoned-out  formula  for  a  new  Compound  implies 
that  the  separated  precipitate  put  into  his  scales  should 
weigh  a  grain^  aad  who  finds  that  it  weighs  two  grains,  at 
once  abandons  the  verdict  of  his  reasoning;  and  never 
dreams  of  calling  in  question  the  verdict  of  his  direct  per- 
ception.  So  is  it  with  all  classes  of  the  men  whose  Joint 
efforts  have  brought  our  knowledge  of  the  Universe  to  its 
present  coherent  comprehensive  state.  It  is  rather  among 
the  spectators  of  these  vast  achievements  of  Beas<m  that 
we  find  this  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  power;  and  in  the 
minds  of  these  spectators  its  Usurpation  is  often  marked  in 
Proportion  as  the  converse  with  Nature  has  been  remote. 

Of  course^  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  taking  sides  witb 
those  who  would  subordinate  Season  to  Faith.  The  quea* 
tion  ralsed  is  that  of  the  comparative  validities  of  beliefs 
reached  through  complcx  intellectual  processes  and  belie& 
reached  through  simple  intellectual  processes.  I  put  in  a 
demurrer  to  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  complex  pro- 
cesses are  the  relatively-authoritative  ones;  and  ask  the 
Warrant  for  this  assumption.  I  draw  attention  to  the  fiict 
that  metaphysicians^  setting  out  with  this  as  their  postolate, 
seem  unconscious  that  they  have  postulated  anything ;  and 
may  be  brought  to  a  stand  by  demanding  proof  that  their 
postulato  has  a  greater  certainty  than  the  counter-posta- 
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late.  Deliverances  of  consciousness  are  of  two  kiads — ^the 
one  given  througli  a  process  comparatively  direct,  the  other 
given  tlirough  a  process  comparatively  indirect.  The  mass 
of  man  take  for  granted  that  when  the  results  of  tho  two 
processes  are  at  variance,  those  reached  by  the  direct  pro- 
cess must  be  accepted ;  and  men  of  science^  who  ose  both 
processes  to  most  purpose^  agree  with  the  mass  of  men  in 
nnhesitatingly  assuming  this  supremacy  of  the  direct  pro- 
cess. The  few  metaphysicians^  however^  assume  that  the 
indirect  process  is  supreme.  Here^  as  a  first  step  in  tho 
criticism  of  their  conclnsions,  comes  the  qnestion — ^Why  is 
the  indirect  process  supreme  ?  If  they  can  give  a  satis- 
fectory  answer,  they  establish  a  claim  to  proceed  with  their 
case.  If  not^  the  illusion  is  as  likely  to  be  with  them  as 
with  their  opponents. 

As  likely,  I  have  said — I  should  have  said  more  likely. 
For  hero  we  have  only  to  ask  how  their  assumption  is  to 
be  justified,  to  find  that  there  is  no  possible  way  of  justify- 
ing  it.  In  the  trial  of  Bcason  versus  Perception,  Beason 
Claims  superior  trustworthiness.  If  this  claim  is  chal- 
lenged,  Beason  can  do  no  more  than  employ  some  process 
of  Beason  to  justify  the  claim.  Bat  such  process  of  Beason 
itself  needs  to  be  proved  valid  if  Beason  in  general  needs 
to  be  proved  valid.  The  validity  of  Beason  is  already 
taken  for  granted  in  any  argument  by  which  the  superior 
trustworthiness  of  Beason  is  to  be  shown.  There  can  be 
nothing  but  a  disguised  petitio  principii,  If,  of  two  wit- 
nesses  brought  into  court  to  testify  each  on  his  own  behalf, 
A  asserts  one  thing  and  B  the  opposite  thing,  B  does  not 
increase  his  credibility  by  any  number  of  assertions  which 
severally  take  for  granted  his  credibility.  Beason,  then,  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  justifying  its  assumption.  An 
assumption  it  is  at  the  outset.  An  assumption  it  must 
reraain  to  the  last. 


CHAPTBR  IIL 

THE   WORDS   OF    METAPHYSICIANS. 

§  392.  The  meaning  acquired  by  eacli  word  during  its 
development  has  beeu  determined  partly  by  its  genealogy 
and  partly  by  its  environment.  To  tlie  one  are  traceable 
the  natures  and  powera  of  its  componont  parts,  which 
severally  onco  had  distinct  meanings  that  are  still  implied 
though.  inconspicuous.  To  tlie  other  are  traceable  the 
successive  differentiations  wliich  have  given  it  the  particular 
form  and  adaptations  it  now  possesses.  That  each  word 
has  derived  from  a  long  ancestry  its  present  Constitution, 
and  that  a  complete  understanding  of  it  is  in  many  eases  to 
be  obtained  only  by  studying  anccstral  words^  is  a  familiär 
truth ;  though  a  truth  not  duly  remembered  in  philosophical 
discussions.  But  that  the  Constitution  of  each  word  has^ 
in  the  course  of  its  desccnt,  been  cver  undergoing  modifi- 
cations  fitting  it  to  co-operate  with  environing  words,  is  a 
correlativo  truth  which  is  not  familiär.  Yet  the  second 
factor  is  no  less  important  than  the  first.  Words  have  be- 
come  spccialized  and  defined  only  in  the  course  of  those 
actious  which  thoy  have  joined  ono  another  in  performing. 
The  meaning  of  every  one  has  been  gradoally  restricted  by 
the  growth  of  others,  which  have  trenched  upon  the  sphere 
it  once  occupied  alone.  Every  one  has  come  to  have  special 
classes  of  words,  and  oftcn  special  groups  of  those  classes^ 
with  which  it  habitually  acts.     And  in  many  cases^  adjust- 
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able  appendages  are  fomied  by  which  it  articulatcs  witli  tlio 
other  words  that  give  to  it  its  power,  direction,  and  eflfec- 
tiveness. 

Otherwise  expressing  these  trutlis,  we  may  say  tliat  cacli 
Word  has  botli  an  intrinsic  connotation  and  an  extrinsic 
connotation.  It  does  not  simply  imply,  witli  various  degrees 
of  distinctness,  the  mcanings  of  ancestral  words ;  but  it  ini- 
plies  also  the  meanings  of  coexisting  words,  wliich  liuiit  and 
extend  and  individualize  its  meaning,  and  in  the  absence  of 
which  it  is  meaninglcss.  Let  us  considcr  in  the  concreto 
these  two  kinds  of  connotation.* 

Supposo  wo  tako  for  our  example  the  adjective  hroiun, 
Philologists,  of  whom  Grimm  is  one,  traco  this  back  to  a 
Word  common  to  the  Aryan  languagcs,  mcaning  "  to  burn." 
Some  derivatives  of  this  refer  to  a  brightness  like  that  of 
äame ;  and  the  derivatives  hraun,  hniuiiy  hrucn,  Iruin,  hrun, 
bi'unOf  brunuSy  which  in  sundry  lauguages  mean  hrown,  refer 
to  the  colom'  produced  in  a  thing  exposed  to  flame.  That 
is  to  say,  as  originally  iised  the  word  described  a  certain 
kind  of  appcaranco  metaphorically,  by  referenco  to  one  of  the 
concomitants  of  a  certain  process  wrought  in  an  objcct. 
There  were  contuined  in  the  consciousness  summoned  up  by 
the  word,  combined  ideas  of  temperature,  touch,  pressure, 
form,  motion,  given  by  the  thing  and  the  action  connoted ; 
and  without  all  these  the  meaniug  acquired  could  never  have 
been  acquired.  It  matters  not  to  the  argument  whether 
the  derivation  above  given  be  the  true  one  or  not.  Somo 
derivation  of  this  kind,  implying  expericnces  of  special 
objccts  or  actions  or  both,  there  ccrtaiuly  was.  Wo  havo 
but  to  call  to  mind  recent  names  for  colours,  as  oranyo  and 
lilac,  to  be  fully  assured  that  all  names  of  colours  wei-o 
originally  special,  and  becamo  general  only  by  dropping 

*  I  belicve  1  am  giving  here,  and  tbrougliout  this  chapter,  meaningii 
that  are  wider  than  usual  to  the  words  connote  and  connotation  ;  bat  th< 
license  appears  to  be  jnstificd  by  the  derivation,  and  is  ncedful  for  m> 
pnrpose. 
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their  intrinsic  connotations.  And  if  so,  tlie  verbal  sign 
brown  cannot  now  be  nsed  to  convey  the  idea  hrown,  withont 
tacitly  implying  some  such  intrinsic  connotations. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  extrinsic  connotations  of  the 
Word.  To  think  of  hrown  is  simultaneonsly  to  think  of 
colonr.  I  cannot  have  that  conscionsness  of  it  which  con- 
stitutes  Cognition^  withont  referring  it  to  its  class.  This 
involves  a  farther  extrinsic  connotation.  Colonr  is  an 
abstract  word  wbicli  bas  no  meaning  in  the  absence  of 
experience  of  colours ;  so  that  there  are  indirectly  connoted 
other  distinct  colours,  forming  along  with  hrown  the  class  to 
which  hrown  is  referred  in  being  thought  of.  This  is  not 
all.  Colonr  is  thinkable  as  a  kind  of  feeling,  only  by  con- 
trast  with  other  kinds  of  feelings — to  identify  a  state  of  con- 
scionsness as  colonr,  is  simultaneonsly  to  distinguish  it  from 
tonch,  taste,  smell,  sonnd,  &c.  Oreat  classes  of  feelings  are 
thus  connoted  by  the  class  colonr,  which  is  connoted  by  the 
colour  hrown,  Take  another  gronp  of  extrinsic 

connotations.  The  conscionsness  of  colonr  involves  the  con- 
scionsness of  Space  of  two  dimensions;  and  be  it  tme  or  not 
that  in  the  undcveloped  conscionsness  an  area  of  colour 
cannot  be  conceived  withont  conception  of  distance  going 
with  it,  there  can  be  no  question  that  by  the  time  the 
word  hrown  is  nsed,  distance  is  connoted,  and  that  thero 
is  also  connoted  the  conscionsness  of  position.  Hence 
the  word  hrown  is  meaningless  unless  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions, more  or  less  specialized  by  limitations  of  place,  and 
size,  and  form,  is  simultaneonsly  conceived.  Time,  too,  \& 
extrinsically  connoted.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the 
relation  of  coexistence,  nnder  which  an  area  of  hrown  has  to 
be  represent^d,  can  be  known  only  by  contrast  with  non- 
coexistence,  that  is,  with  succession ;  but  I  mean  that  the 
conscionsness  of  hrown  tacitly  implies  past  experiences  of 
hrownSy  with  which  it  is  classed  as  like ;  and  to  think  of 
hrown  in  terms  of  a  before-known  feeling  is  to  be  conscions 
of  time.  Merely  just  indicating  remoter  connota- 
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tions,  such  as  tlie  general  relations  of  likenoss  and  diSerence 
involved  in  all  the  foregoing  connotations,  it  will  be 
sufficiontly  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  consciousness 
answering  to  tlio  word  hrown,  unless  thero  go  along  with  it 
numerous  consciousnesses  denoted  by  other  words  noli 
mentioned.  Only  by  eo-operation  with  the  many  thoughts 
answering  to  these  many  words,  does  the  thougLt  hroxon  be- 
come  possible.* 

This  being  understood,  we  aro  preparcd  to  examine  the 
languago  usod  by  metaphysicians,  and  to  mark  all  its  direct 
and  indirect  implications. 

§  393.  At  the  opitset  of  his  Principles  of  Sxmian  KiwW' 
ledge,  Berkeley  discusses  the  use  of  abstract  words ;  observ- 
ing,  very  truly,  that  in  no  case  can  an  abstract  word  be 
rendered  into  thought  without  some  one  or  more  of  the 
concrete  meanings  embraced  by  it  being  thought  of.  He 
iBays  : — '^  I  can  considor  the  band,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by 
itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Bat 
then  whatever  band  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some 
particnlar  shape  or  colour.  -x-  -x-  -x-  And  it  is  equally  im- 
possible  for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct 
from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow, 
curvilinear  nor  rectilinear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all 
other  abstract  general  ideas  whatsoever/'  Having  pro- 
fessedly  cleared  the  ground  from  the  ambignities  due  to 
the  careless  use  of  abstract  words,  Berkeley  commences 
Iiis  argumont.  We  will  interpret  its  words  afber  his  own 
principle  of  interpretation,  and  as  defined  by  their  connota- 
tions,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  succeeding  chapter,  we  come 
npon  these  words — ^^By  sight  I  havd  the  ideas  of  light  cmd  of 
coloxtrs"  Let  us  tako  seriatim  each  member  of  this  Statement 
and  consider  all  that  is  meant  by  it.  The  word  by  is 

*  For  another  ezposition  of  this  goneral  doctrine  see  Second  Edition  of 
FiniJ>rinciples,  §39. 
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a  highly-abstract  word — so  abstract  that  we  are  very  apt  to 
overlook  the  relation^  having  at  least  two  tcrms^  invariably 
implied  by  it.  Its  intrinsic  coimotatioiia  are  lost  in  the 
remote  paat  j  bat  its  extrinsic  connotations,  abundanüy 
obvious,  will  suffice  us.  Originally  the  word  means  ''  uear  '* 
or  "  closo ; ''  as  "  to  sit  fey/'  "  to  pass  hy.^^  Proximity  being 
the  root-notion^  there  come  the  secondary  notions  of 
proximity  with  agency,  either  subjective  or  objectivej  as 
in  '•  hit  hy  a  stone/*  '^  broken  hy  me."  And  then  a  fdrther 
complication  gives  us  proximity  through  an  agent  j  as  in 
"  I  voted  hy  proxy/'  "  I  leamt  it  hy  telegraph."  Always^ 
therefore,  the  word  hy  connotes  two  or  more  things,  in  rela- 
tion  of  Position^  or  action^  or  both.  To  put  it  in  Berkeley^a 
way,  "  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought  conceive  ^'  what  by 
meanSj  unless  I  think  of  two  somethings  that  are  adjacent, 
or  are  brought  into  relation  by  something  adjacent  to  both« 
So  that  the  expression  hy  sight  implies  in  its  first  member 
something  eise  than  sight.  The  word  sight  itsdf, 

yields  us  the  like  implications  with  still  greater  distinctneaa. 
It  is  applied  both  to  the  faeulty  of  vision  and  to  a  thing 
Seen — a  sight ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  gesight  this  latter 
meaning  seems  to  have  been  the  dominant  one.  Be  thia  aa 
it  may^  the  word  sight  intrinsically  connotes  something  seen 
and  something  seeing.  Along  with  its  original  signification 
there  was  posited  the  relation  of  subject  and  object;  and  if 
this  relation  be  supposed  absent  its  meaning  is  gone.  More 
than  this  is  true.  No  thought  answering  to  the  word  sigJU 
can  be  framed  without  thinking  of  a  visual  organ.  Sight  is  aa 
abstraot  word  having  no  signification  if  there  does  not  eadat 
in  tlio  miud  the  idea  of  an  eye  and  of  the  function  of  an  eye. 
If,  as  Berkeley  says,  it  is  "  impossible  for  me  to  form  the 
abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct  firom  the  body  moving/' 
then  with  no  less  certainty  may  I  say  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  sight  distinct  firom  aa 
eye  sccing  and  an  object  on  which  it  is  tumed.  Thua  the 
word  sight  expanded  into  its  füll  meaning,  immediate  aad 
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remote,  teils  us  specifically  what  tbe  word  by  told  us 
generally — ^ihat  tliere  is  somo  onspecified  existence  in  some 
rdation  of  proximity .  Next  comea  the  third  word 

of  the  seuience^  J.  We  need  not  go  into  the  vexed  question 
of  the  notion  of  personal  identity.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on 
the  fact  thatj  as  originally  nsed^  and  as  used  by  the  mass  of 
mankind  now,  I  means  the  individuality  as  a  whole;  of 
which  the  extended  organism  forms  in  thought  the  dominant 
element.  It  will  not  be  needful,  either^  to  commit  ourselves 
to  any  speculatiye  conclusions  respecting  the  original  mean- 
ings  of  the  personal  pronouns^  of  which  it  is  said  that  the 
first  means  "  the  here "  and  the  second  '^  the  near  to  the 
here ''— derivations  which  seem  to  me  extremely  doubtful. 
It  will  snffice  to  point  out  the  nnquestionable  fact  that  the 
personal  pronoans  exist^  and  acquire  meanings^  only  by 
their  relations  to  one  another.  Nowhere  can  there  be  found 
a  language  which  has  a  pronoon  in  the  first  person  without 
one  in  the  second  person — an  "I"  without  a  "thou." 
Leaying  out  all  question  of  the  intrinsic  connotation  of 
the  word  I,  its  extrinsic  connotation  has  all  along  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be^  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
not  I:  primarily  under  the  form  of  another  like  indi- 
vidual ;  secondarily  under  forms  implying  other  such  indi- 
viduals ;  and  tertiarily  under  forms  implying  entities  of 
alien  kinds.  We  come  now  to  the  word  h(we. 

Such  light  as  is  thrown  by  philologists  on  the  intrinsic 
connotations  of  this  word^  implies  that  its  deepest  known 
root  signified  ''  to  touch  "  or  "  to  grasp  " — signified,  there- 
fore^  the  action  of  a  hand  upon  something  seized.  How 
tmly  this  is  the  original  moaning  of  the  word^  we  have 
evidence  in  its  still-extant  legal  use.  To  seize  means^ 
in  Law^  ^'to  take  possession ; '^  and  ^^seizin"  means 
both  '^  possession ''  and  ^'the  thing  possessed/'  So  that 
"  to  have/^  originally  connoted  a  connexion  between  the 
organism  and  an  extemal  object.  It  acquired  wider  mean- 
inga  gradually^  as  this  connexion  became  more  indirect  and 

T  2 
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various;  and  only  by  a  comparatively-late  metaphor  was 
applied  to  mental  modifications.  Even  now  it  wonld  be 
meaningless  in  the  absence  of  the  mnltitadinoua  ideas 
of  outer  tliings  which  go  along  with  it.  I  have,  is  a  com- 
bination  of  words  that  can  give  rise  to  a  thought^  only  by 
connoting  a  distinction  between  something  which  I  have 
and  something  which  I  have  not.  If  all  things  stand  in  that 
relation  to  me  implied  by  the  notion  of  possession^  then 
possession  ceases  to  be  thinkable  from  the  absence  of  a  cor- 
relative.  So  that  both  by  its  intrinsic  and  its  extnnsic  con- 
notations^  the  word  have  necessarily  involves  the  thought  of 
existence  other  than  self-existence.  The  next  in- 

qniry  is^  what  do  we  mean  directly  and  indirectly  by  idea  ? 
Both  its  derivation  and  its  current  nse  imply  a  something 
that  is  connected  with  something  eise.  The  primitive  ren- 
dering  of  the  Greek  word  i^iet,  is  form.  Thence  came  tho 
secondary  notion  of  a  semblance  as  distingoished  from  a 
reality.  And  then^  in  the  Piatonic  philosophy^  we  have  the 
meanings  so  inverted  that  iUm  are  the  etemal  archetypes 
of  which  sensible  things  are  the  temporary  antitypes. 
Thronghout  all  these  meanings^  however^  there  is  one  element 
constant — the  connexion  of  the  idea  with  something  of 
which  it  is  the  idea :  be  it  the  connexion  of  form  with 
substance^  of  semblance  with  reaUty^  or  of  divine  matrix 
with  objects  moulded  from  it.  This  intrinsic  connotation  of 
an  existence  which  is  not  the  idea,  has  survived  alike  in 
philosophy  and  in  common  life ;  and  whatever  he  may  profess^ 
no  one  can  use  the  word  without  carrying  this  connotation 
into  his  thonghts.  Whoever  doubts  this^  needs 

bnt  to  ask  the  implications  of  the  succeeding  word^  of.  It  is 
a  highly-abstract  word  expressing  a  relation — a  relation^  it 
may  bo^  between  one  thing  and  another^  or  between  a  thing 
and  an  attribute^  or  between  an  object  and  an  act^  or  between 
a  cause  and  an  effect ;  but  a  relation  universally  and  neces- 
sarily implying  two  terms^  as  '^  a  son  of  John/'  "  the  smell 
of  a  rose/'  '^  the  kick  of  a  horse.''     So  that  the  word  of 
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extiinsically  connotes  two  existences^  just  as  mucli  as  the 
Word  idea  does;  and  the  two  words  together,  idea  of, 
jointly  connoting  this  second  existence,  are  meaningless  in 
its  absence — can  no  more  be  ronderod  into  thought  than  the 
words  ''motion  ot"  can  be  rendered  into  thought  without 
a  consciousness  of  somothing  that  moves.  We  come 

lastly  to  the  word  colour  (for  we  may  omit  light  as  being  dealt 
with  in  dealing  with  colour) .  Already  we  have  seen  that  colour 
is  unthinkable  without  the  extrinsic  connotations  of  time^  ex- 
tension  of  two  dimensions^  position^  class^  likeness^  differ- 
euce^  &c.;  and  that  if  conceived  as  some  particular  colour, 
which  Berkeley  says  it  must  be,  it  intrinsically  connotes 
a  something  conspicuous  for  that  colour.  Now  we  have 
further  to  observe  that  this  particular  colour,  characterizing 
some  object  it  originally  connoted,  is  the  missing  term  of 
the  relation  expressed  in  blank  by  the  words  idea  of,  Here 
is  the  second  existence  implied  by  the  first  existence  idea,  as 
well  as  by  the  connecting  link  of,  expressing  relation.  Not 
only  do  we  find  on  examining  critically  the  thoughts  that 
are  indispensable  for  giving  meanings  to  these  words,  that 
colour  and  idea  refer  to  two  differont  existences ;  but  we  also 
find  that  the  existence  to  which  the  word  colour  refers,  is  in- 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  other  existences  conditioned  in  a 
particular  way.*  And  so  it  turns  out  that  every 

*  It  may  be  well  to  shut  the  door  upon  the  Idealist  who  seeks  an  escape 
from  this  interpretation.  He  will  perhaps  say  that  by  the  ideas  of  coloun, 
ia  to  be  nnderstood — the  ideas  belonging  to  the  class  of  ideas  distin* 
gnished  as  coloars ;  and  that  Berkeley  nieans  to  State  that  he  has  varions 
classes  of  ideas  which  he  distinguishes  as  those  of  touch,  of  taste,  of  smell, 
of  scnnd,  &c.,  each  one  of  which  when  it  occnrs  he  distinguishes  as  of,  or 
belonging  to,  its  class.  That  this  is  not  what  the  words  mean  will  be 
obyions  on  taking  a  parallel  case.  Suppose,  ref erring  to  oysters,  I  call  them 
ihe  animals  of  mollosca  ;  will  it  be  admitted  that  I  have  correctly  expressed 
myself  as  meaning  animals  of  the  class  moUusca  ?  Suppose,  further,  tbat 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  animal  is  itself  in  dispute.  Can  we  accept 
an  nnusual  rendering  which  requires  us  to  suppose  the  sentence  iucompleto, 
when  the  usnal  rendenngmakes  sense  of  the  sentenoe  as  it  Stands  ? 
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Word  of  tlie  sentence  teils  the  same  storj.  Alike  by 
its  inherited  Constitution^  and  by  those  specializations  which 
enable  it  to  co-operate  with  other  words^  it  proves  itself  to 
be  organized  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  relation 
of  subject  and  object.  The  same  story  is  told  by  each  clause 
of  the  sentence.  By  sight  I  have,  if  we  reduce  it  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concreto^  as  Berkeley  insists  that  we 
ought^  inevitably  means  that  I,  through  the  agency  of  my 
eye,  receive  something  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  re- 
ceiving  something  through  an  agent  without  being  con- 
Bcious  of  a  third  thing  from  which  my  agent  receives 
that  something.  The  other  clause^  idea  of  red  (to  reduce 
the  abstract  colov/r  to  a  concreto)  just  as  certainly  involves 
the  same  consciousness  —  involves  the  two  separate  ex- 
istences  idea  and  red,  as  much  as  '^  son  of  John  *'  involves 
the  two  separate  existences^  John  and  his  son.  When  we 
put  together  these  clauses^  the  indefinite  meaning  of  the 
first^  which  is  that  through  an  agent  I  receive  something 
from  something^  is  made  definite ;  and  I  leam  that  through 
this  agent  I  receive  from  something  red  an  idea,  which  I 
call  an  idea  of  red,  The  whole  sentence,  then,  its  divisions^ 
and  its  ultimate  parts,  separately  and  jointly  yield  this 
meaning ;  and  no  one,  metaphysician  or  other,  can  so  sup- 
press  the  established  associations  of  the  words  as  to  keep 
this  meaning  out  of  his  mind. 

But  now  suppose  we  giva  the  metaphysician  füll  license. 
Let  US  accept  his  words  as  he  wishes  them  to  be  accepted ; 
and  assume,  for  the  nonce,  that  it  is  possible  to  exclude  all 
consciousness  of  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  connotations. 
Let  US  grant  Berkeley  his  entire  position  :  saying  with  him 
that  the  only  existences  are  in  the  mind^  and  that  the 
being  of  everything  is  the  being  perceived.  And  let  us 
imagine  that  his  words  imply  nothing  whatever  beyond 
these  States  of  mind  or  ideas.  Let  us  suppose  all  this^  I 
say  j  and  then,  rigorously  adhering  to  his  interpretation,  let 
US  observe  what  becomes  of  his  proposition — by  sight  Iliave 
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ihe  ideas  of  light  and  of  colours.  FoUowing  Berkeley's 

precepts^  and  putting  for  the  abstract  word  sight  its  concreto 
meaning,  we  have,  as  indispensable  Clements  the  thought, 
an  eje  directed  npon  something^  and  also  a  possessor  of  the 
eye.  Leave  out  anj  one  of  these^  and  sight  cannot  be 
rendered  into  consciousness.  If  there  is  a  possessor  withont 
an  eye^  there  is  no  sight;  if  there  is  an  eye  without  a 
possessor^  there  is  no  sight ;  if  there  are  the  eye  and  its 
possessor  but  nothing  to  be  seen^  there  is  no  sight.  Be- 
cognizing  these  three  indispensable  components  of  the  con- 
oeption  sight,  we  have  now^  according  to  the  Berkeleian 
hypothesis^  to  consider  these  components  as  so  many  ideas^ 
or  closters  of  ideas.  An  eye  can  be  to  ns  nothing  more 
than  a  combination  of  the  ideas  known  as  colours^  arranged 
in  a  way  to  produce  the  ideas  of  certain  forms^  connected  in 
thonght  with  certain  ideas  of  touch  and  of  pressure  that 
are  combined  into  ideas  of  tangible  size,  shape,  soflness, 
elasticity^  &g.,  and  which  are  also  connected  with  certain 
ideas  of  motions  disclosing  these  other  ideas.  And  now  the 
proposition  is  that  throngh  these  clustered  and  connected 
ideas^  adjusted  in  a  certain  ideal  way  to  something  eise 
which  must  be  an  idea^  I  have  an  idea  of  colour.  If  the 
reader  finds  himself  enlightened  by  this  statement^  he  must 
Lave  a  mental  structure  of  a  very  unusual  kind.  When, 
however^  he  has  conceived  what  it  means^  there  rises 
before  him  a  far  greater  diflSculty  of  conception.  For  this 
complex  Cluster  of  ideas  called  an  eye,  through  which  he 
has  ideas  of  colour,  is  itself  composed  partly  of  ideas  of 
colour,  and  partly  of  other  ideas,  which,  when  defined,  prove 
severally  to  involve  ideas  of  colour.  Thus  if  we  put  x  to 
stand  for  colour  (of  which  the  several  kinds  involved  may  be 
signified  by  a*i,  0*2,  a'a,  &c.),  y  to  stand  for  visible  form  (which 
is  also  multiple),  z  to  stand  for  tangible  form  (similarly  mul- 
tiple), V  and  w  for  softness,  elasticity,  &c, ;  and  if  we  put 
0  and  T  to  stand  respectively  for  motion  and  muscular  ten- 
«ion,  and  ^  for  the  visible  thing ;  then  we  may,  in  a  rüde  way. 
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bat  far  ioo  simply,  represent  the  idea  of  coloar  according  to 
Berkeley^s  hypothesis  by  the  following  equation : — 

2  +  2  Zi  +  2  «s 


(«  y  +  «1  y  +  «1  yi  +  «s  y«)   x 


VW  -i-  ViWi 


20$x^y^  X  20t  ^  * 

The  absurdity  of  assuming  in  the  explanation^  that  the 
thing  to  be  explained  is  already  known^  thus  made  manifest 
by  symbolizing  the  explanation^  becomes  an  absurdity  raised 
to  the  n*^  power  when  we  carry  the  inquiry  a  little  fnrther. 
For  on  seeking  the  yalue  of  z,  standing  for  the  idea  of 
tangible  form^  we  find  that  since  the  idea  of  tonch  implies 
the  idea  of  a  tactual  organ^  which  is  known  throagh  ideas  of 
colour  (by  all  at  least  who^  having  sight^  can  understand 
the  terms  of  tho  dofinition)^  z  itself  has  to  be  defined  by  a 
formula  that  involves  x.  Similarly  with  others  of  the 
Symbols.  Each  of  them  in  the  foregoing  equation  must 
have  substituted  for  it  an  expression  containing  both  itself 
and  X ;  and  the  like  substitutions  may  be  made  for  each  of 
the  terms  of  tho  substituted  expressions  ad  infinitum,  with- 
out  arriving  any  noarer  to  a  result. 

Among  mathematicians^  rendering  the  value  of  an  un« 
known  quantity  m  terms  of  itself  and  of  other  unknown  quan- 
tities  involving  it^  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory ;  but  amon^^ 
metaphysicians  values  so  rendered  seem  very  acceptable. 

§  394.  The  language  of  Hume  furnishes  matter  for  such 
further  criticism  as  is  needful.  The  following  extract  will 
servü  as  a  text : — 


'*  Ht^re,  tberefore,  we  may  divido  all  the  peroeptions  of  the 
int<>  t  wu  clasHt«  or  species,  which  are  diatingnished  by  their  diffesvnt 
dtfgrtH»  of  forue  aiid  vivaoity.  The  lesa  foroible  and  lively  are  oom- 
moiily  denoiiiinHiiHi  Tuouohts  or  Ideas.  The  other  speoiea  want  a 
naiiie  in  our  language,  und  in  most  others  ;  I  suppose,  becauae  it  wai 
ncM  i^Miuisiti*  for  any,  but  philosophioal  purpost*»,  to  rank  them  undef 
a  V* '  '  (**^l  ttTiii  «>r  ii|>|<illHti()n.  Let  us  therefore,  use  a  little  freedom, 
an«!  <  lil  thtiii  1mi*kk.v«1(>nn  ;  employiug  that word  in  a aenae aomewh«! 
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different  from  tlie  usual.  £y  the  term  impressiwi,  tben,  I  mean  all 
OUT  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  aee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or 
hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And  improssions  are  distinguished  from  ideas, 
which  are  the  lese  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  when 
we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or  movements  above  mentioned.'* 

Obviously  these  words  might  be  dealt  with  as  the  words 
of  Berkeley  have  beert  dealt  with,  No  more  when  used  by 
Hämo  than  when  used  by  Berkeley,  can  the  word  idea  be 
fireed  from  those  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  connotations  of 
which  there  is  no  overt  recognition ;  and  the  like  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  connotations  inevitably  accompany  the  word 
impi'ession  and  determine  its  meaning.  For  though  we  are 
told  by  Hume  that  the  word  is  employed  by  him  "in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  -"  and  though  he 
perhaps  means  to  say  that  an  impression  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
connoting  a  thing  impressing  and  a  thing  impressed ;  yet  it 
may  be  contended  that  these  connotations  are  surreptitiously 
carried  into  the  argumenta  and  that  no  word  can  be  sub- 
ßtituted  which  does  not  carry  such  connotations.  But 
passing  over  this,  as  having  been  already  said  by  implica- 
tion,  let  US  here  pursue  another  line  of  criticism. 

And  first  as  to  the  forco  of  the  words  accompanying 
those  which  we  have  more  especially  to  consider.  Hume 
begins  by  classifying  "  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  " — using 
the  word  perceptions,  however,  not  in  the  modern  sense, 
but  in  a  sense  which  Covers  all  states  of  consciousness ; 
since  he  includes  under  it  sensations,  emotions,  desires, 
volitions,  and  the  recoUections  of  these.  By  classifying 
ihese  perceptions,  or  states  of  consciousness,  he  tacitly 
asserts  that  they  exist.  As  ho  does  not  avowedly  posit  the 
ezistence  of  anything  eise,  and  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  Ins 
reasoning  to  show  that  the  existence  of  anything  eise  is 
doubtful,  we  must  conclude  that  the  existence  of  "  percep- 
tions of  the  mind,"  or  what  we  now  call  states  of  conscious- 
ness, is  at  any  rate  beyond  doubt.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  by  b&ing  or  eadsting  ?     When,  by  dividing  them. 
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Haine  alleges  the  existenee  of  impressions  and  ideas^  does 
he  give  the  ordinary  meaning  to  the  word  ?  It  is  to  be 
supposed  80^  since  he  does  not  warn  us  that  he  is  aboat  tx) 
give  it  any  other  meaning.  Tet  the  notions  which  the 
worda  heing  and  existing  convey  do  not  seem  appro- 
priate  for  his  purpose.  To  6e  is  ''to  remain,"  "to  be 
fixed."  Existenee  is  defined  as  "  continned  being,"  ''  dnra- 
tion/*  ''  continuation."  Persistence  is  the  root-notion  run- 
ning  through  all  the  meanings.  So  long  as  a  pain  persists 
we  saj  it  is  still  there ;  so  long  as  breathings^  polsations, 
and  other  vital  movements  persist^  we  say  there  is  life. 
The  flash  of  lightning  not  having  persisted  is  regarded  as 
having  ceased  to  be;  while  we  assert  the  existenee  of 
sunlight  so  long  as  sunUght  remains.  Above  all,  it  is  this 
continuity,  or  endurance,  or  fixity,  or  persistence,  which  we 
especially  mean  when  we  assert  the  existenee  of  what  we 
call  objects ;  among  which,  too,  we  draw  the  distinction 
bctween  existing  or  ceasing  to  exist  according  as  we  do  or 
do  not  find  persistence.  Considerable  difficolty 

arises  in  thus  interpreting  the  words  being  and  existing 
when  we  use  tliem  in  connexion  with  impressions  and  ideas. 
For  there  are  some  of  these,  as  the  crack  of  a  whip,  which 
do  not  persist  for  any  appreciable  time;  and  there  are 
others,  as  the  feeling  received  from  a  seat,  which  persist  for 
a  long  time.  If  we  are  to  speak  of  the  existenee  of  such 
impressions  in  the  way  that  is  most  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word,  I  suppose  we  must  say  that  they 
respectivcly  exist  as  long  as  they  persist.  And  now, 
thus  interpreting  the  word  as  best  we  can  in  its  application 
to  Hume's  impressions  and  ideas,  let  us  observe  the  result. 

I  havo  what,  for  consistency's  sake,  I  will  call  the  impres- 
sions of  mountains ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  have  the 
impression  of  a  black  dot.  I  am  Walking,  and  afler  an 
inmiense  numbcr  of  the  muscnlar  and  tactual  impressions  I 
call  Steps,  the  impression  of  the  black  dot  becomes  a  litüe 
larger  and  clearcr.     I  go  on,  and  in  the  course  of  anotiber 
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half-hour*s  Walking  I  perceive  a  change  of  sliape,  as  well  aa 
of  size — the  impression  is  now  larger  vertically  than  hori- 
zontaUy.  Approaching  ncarer,  the  shape  insensibly  becomes 
more  definite  while  the  subtended  area  becomes  greater ; 
and  at  length  my  suspicion  that  the  impression  I  am  re- 
cciving  is  what  I  call  a  man  is  confirmed :  I  can  distinguish 
his  head  and  his  arms.  As  I  come  still  closor  all  the 
dctails  grow  distinct^  and  the  impression,  sensibly  changing 
at  every  step,  rapidly  cnlargcs  until  it  occupics  a  consider- 
able  part  of  the  visual  area.  If  I  continue  my  approach,  the 
impression  begins  to  cxclude  othcr  visual  impressions — ^nay 
more,  after  it  has  excludcd  all  othcrs,  if  I  persist  in  ad- 
vancing  my  eye,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  impression  dis- 
appear  from  the  field  of  view,  the  central  part  goes  on 
enlarging,  and  when  my  eye  is  quite  close  to  a  button,  I 
have  an  impression  only  of  the  button  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  surrounding  cloth.  All  thcso  changes  have  been  perfectly 
continuous ;  so  that  from  the  original  black  dot  to  the  fuUy- 
cxpanded  impression  of  a  man,  and  from  this  to  the  impres- 
sion of  a  bit  of  his  dress  finally  fiUing  the  whole  visual 
consciousness,  there  is  nowhere  a  place  at  which  any 
sensible  break  occurs.  The  matter  becomes  con- 

siderably  complicated  on  obscrving  that  as  I  movo  round, 
caiTying  my  eye  hither  and  thither  close  to  this  so-called  man, 
I  have  continuously-changing  impressions  which  have  no 
separate  individualities,  and  which  yet  become  from  mo- 
ment  to  momcnt  totally  distinct  from  one  another.  Now 
the  pattern  of  his  waistcoat  comes  into  view,  disappearing 
laterally  as  I  move ;  now  the  cloth  covering  his  arm ;  now 
the  coUar  of  his  coat,  his  shirt-coUar,  his  hair.  I  cannot,  by 
any  mark,  cut  off  one  of  thcse  panoramically-changing  states 
from  another ;  and  yet  the  motion  of  my  eye  is  perpetually 
foUowed  by  a  state  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  which  existed  a  moment  before.  Again,  if 

being  now  on  one  side  of  the  man  or  behind  him,  I 
begin  to  retreat,  a  continuously-changing  consciousness  of 
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another  order  begins :  the  Impression,  unlike  the  first  in 
tlie  distribution  of  its  parts,  dwindles  as  I  retire ;  and  may, 
if  I  go  back  far  enough,  vanisli  into  a  point.  Without 
further  detail  it  will  be  obvious  tbat  for  every  direction  in 
Space  there  is  a  different  serially-changing  consciousness 
producible  by  approach  or  recession ;  and  that  motiou 
round  the  man  at  every  distance,  and  in  every  plane,  will 
also  produce  a  changing  consciousness  contrasted  more  or 
less  with  all  the  others.  Moreover,  if  we  suppose 

that  the  man,  instead  of  being  stationary^  is  himself  Walking 
or  otherwise  moving,  every  one  of  these  changing  conscious- 
nesses  becomes  itself  the  possible  root  of  innumerable 
other  series,  differing  from  one  another  as  the  man'» 
motions  differ.  So  that  without  counting  the  variations 
producible  by  variations  in  the  quantities  and  qualities  of 
light,  we  may  say  that  the  visual  impressions  thus  gene- 
rated  admit  of  millions  of  metamorphoses ;  all  of  them  so 
related  that  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  any  one  to  any  other 
by  infinitesimal  gradations,  and  which  yet  are  such  that 
multitudes  of  them  contrast  with  one  another  as  strongly  as 
can  be  imagined. 

And  now  what  is  my  visual  impression  of  a  man  ?  Leav- 
ing  out  all  the  rest,  let  us  take  the  changing  consciousness 
originally  described,  which,  beginning  as  a  dot,  expands  with- 
out breach  of  continuity  until  it  occupies  the  whole  visual 
field ;  which,  at  first  without  sensible  distinction  of  parta^ 
develops  by  infinitesimal  gradations  into  a  multitude  of 
variously-shaped  and  variously-coloured  components;  and 
which,  during  the  last  stage  of  the  approach^  enlarges  so  as 
to  pass  more  and  more  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visual  field> 
until  at  length  the  visual  field  is  wholly  occupied  by  a 
small  portion  of  it,  that  may  be  gradually  exchanged  for 
Miother  small  portion,  and  this  for  another.  What,  I  ask 
again,  is  my  visual  impression  of  a  man  ?  Three  imagin- 
able  answers  only  can  be  given.  It  is  the  State  of  con- 
Bciousness  existing  at  any  moment  during  the  time  in  whidi 
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consciousness  is  undergoing  these  changes;  or  it  is  a 
certain  set  of  such  states  that  occur  during  a  certain  parfc 
of  the  time  ;  or  it  is  the  sum  of  the  series  of  states  occurring 
during  the  whole  time.  Let  us  observe  what  each  of  these 
possible  answers  commits  us  to.  If  by  the  im- 

pression  of  a  man^  as  one  of  those  "  pereeptions  of  the 
mind  "  that  are  alone  said  to  exist^  T  am  to  understand  the 
sum  of  all  these  consciousnesses,  then  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  the  individual  thing  which  I  know  as  the  impression  of 
a  man^  is  at  the  same  time  all  those  many  thiugs  which  I 
have  distinguished  as  different — the  small  dot,  the  appre- 
ciable  figure,  the  thing  that  shuts  out  everything  eise  from 
view ;  and  I  have  not  only  to  do  this,  but  also  to  include 
those  multitudinous  different  states  producible  in  me  by 
close  inspection  of  his  different  parts,  since  these  are 
continuous  with  one  another  and  with  the  impression 
that  commenced  as  a  dot.  If^  again^  the  existing  something 
which  I  call  the  impression  of  a  man^  is  to  be  understood  as 
including  only  a  part  of  the  series,  thero  arise  the  unanswer- 
able  questions — ^what  part  of  the  series  ?  on  what  principle 
am  I  to  out  out  of  the  series  some  portion  that  is  continuous 
with  the  rest  at  both  of  its  extremes  ?  and  by  what  names 
shall  I  call  the  excluded  parts  of  the  series  ?  And  if^  to 
avoid  these  insuperable  difficultios,  I  take  the  third  course, 
and  say  that  by  the  impression  of  a  man  is  to  be  understood 
any  one  phase  of  this  continuously-changing  consciousness^ 
then  I  find  myself  in  difficulties  no  less  insuperable.  In  the 
first  place^  to  consider  any  one  transverse  section  of  this 
continuously-changing  consciousness,  as  that  impression 
the  existence  of  which  I  am  entitled  to  assert,  besides 
implying  an  arbitrary  Separation  of  what  was  not  in  the 
least  separate  in  my  consciousness,  implies  the  assertion  of  as 
many  such  existences  as  this  continuous  consciousness  can 
be  divided  into.  In  the  second  place,  it  raises  the  un- 
answerable  question — at  what  stage  does  that  expanding 
impression  which  I  receiye  as  my  eye  comes  near,  cease  to 
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be  the  imprcssion  of  a  man  and  become  the  Impression  of 
this  or  that  pari  of  bis  dress  ?  And  in  the  tbird  placc^  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  admit  tbat  tbis  impression  of  a  man, 
of  wbicb  alone  I  may  assert  tbe  existence^  is  sometbing 
wbicb^  baving  come  into  existence^  instantly  ceases  to  exist 
— sometbing  wbicb  bas  a  persistence  tbat  is  inappre- 
ciable.  See  tben  tbe   alternatives.     To  say  tbat 

tbe  existence  wbicb  I  call  tbe  impression  of  a  man^  is  the 
totality  of  all  these  changing  phases  of  my  consciousness^  is 
to  say  that  by  unity  I  mean  mnltiplicity ;  and  is  also  to  say 
tbat  by  a  thing  wbicb  exists^  I  mean  an  almost-infinite  series^ 
tbe  remot^r  members  of  wbicb  are  absolutely  dififerent  and 
no  two  of  wbicb  are  present  together.  And  if^  to  avoid  tbe 
absurdity  of  calling  tbat  an  existiDg  thing  wbicb  is  a 
beterogeneous  mnltitude  of  tbings^  snccessively  appearing 
and  disappearing^  I  say  tbat  the  impression  of  wbicb  I  assert 
existence  is  tbe  impression  I  have  at  any  one  stage  of  my 
approach^  tben  tbe  thing  wbicb  I  say  exists  is  a  thing  wbicb 
bas  no  persistence  at  all :  existence  no  longer  means 
persistence,  but  tbe  reverse. 

Thns  it  tums  ont  tbat  if  tbe  words  {mpi'es^ions  and 
ideas  are  supposed  not  to  have  tbe  connotations  wbicb  they 
actually  have,  tbe  words  along  with  wbicb  they  are  used 
cease  to  have  their  ordinary  meanings  and  get  opposite  ones. 
So  long  as  I  Interpret  to  myself  an  impression  as  connoting 
sometbing  tbat  impresses  and  sometbing  tbat  is  impressed — 
so  long  as  I  recognize  these  two  sometbings  as  independent 
existences  of  wbicb  the  one  affects  the  other^  the  meaning 
of  the  Word  impression  remains  intelligible ;  and  all  these 
pecnliarities  of  an  impression  above  detailed^  beoome  com- 
prebensible  as  cansed  by  the  changing  relations  between  the 
two  existences.  But  if  I  sappose  myself  capable  of  tbinlriTig 
of  an  impression  as  existing  without  these  two  connoted 
existences ;  tben  it  results  tbat  in  giving  to  it  a  meaning 
wbicb  it  bas  not^  I  take  away  from  the  co-operating  worda 
all  the  meanings  they  had. 
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§  395.  I  had  intended  here  to  examine  other  words  and  ex- 
pressions  used  in  metaphysical  controversy ;  and  to  trace  out 
the  process  by  which  metaphysicians,  rising  to  abstractions 
and  tbence  to  abstractions  of  abstractions^  take  their  stand 
npon  these  and  proceed  to  abolish  the  realities  from  wlnch 
the  abstractions  are  derived — apparently  supposing  that  the 
abstractions  continue  to  exist.  But  it  is^  I  think^  needless 
to  continue. 

What  has  been  said  above  discloses  the  significant 
faet  that  language  absolutely  refuses  to  express  the  ideaU 
isUc  and  sceptical  hypotheses»  No  manoeuvring  enables 
it  to  bring  up  by  themselves  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness  overtly  referred  to,  while  excluding  the  states  of  con- 
Bcionsness  referred  to  by  implication.  If  the  words  are 
used,  as  they  must  in  fact  be  used  by  every  one,  meta- 
physician  or  other,  with  all  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  con- 
notations  they  have  acquired ;  then  we  find  that  separately 
and  jointly  they  imply  existence  beyond  consciousness.  If, 
while  unable  really  to  free  the  words  from  these  connota- 
tions,  we  suppose  them  to  be  freed,  the  result  is  that  in 
seeking  to  define  their  meanings  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  express  each  in  terms  of  itself.  And  we  also  find  that 
when  absolute  existence  is  claimed  for  what,  by  the  conno- 
tations  of  the  words,  is  shown  to  haye  only  relative  existence, 
the  result  is  either  to  make  unity  mean  multiplicity,  or  to 
make  existence  mean  absence  of  persistence,  The  choice  is 
in  every  case  between  self-contradiction,  or  entire  absence 
of  meaning,  or  complete  inversion  of  meaning. 

Langpage  has,  in  fact,  been  throughout  its  development 
moulded  to  express  all  things  under  the  fundamental  rela- 
tion  of  subject  and  object,  just  as  much  as  the  hand  has 
been  moulded  into  fitness  for  manipulating  things  presented 
under  this  same  fundamental  relation ;  and  if  detached  &om 
this  fundamental  relation,  language  becomes  as  absolutely 
impotent  as  an  amputated  limb  in  empty  space. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

THE   REASONINGS   OP   METAPHTSIOIANS. 

§  396.  Let  US  grant  the  metapliysicians  all  wliich  the 
two  foregoing  chapters  have  denied.  Let  us  not  stop  them 
by  asking  tlie  Warrant  for  tteir  tacit  assumption  that  the 
mode  of  intellectual  action  distinguislied  as  reasoning  is 
more  trustworthy  tlian  any  other  mode  of  intellectnal  action. 
Let  US  allow  their  language  to  pass  without  comment: 
assuming  tliat  the  words  they  use  can  be  used  without 
implying  all  tliat  is  to  be  disproved.  And  now  supposing 
this^  let  US  examine  their  reasonings  and  see  whether  they 
can  make  out  their  caso. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  deal  with 
typical  examples.     We  will  begin,  as  before,  with  Berkeley. 

§  397.  Imaginary  conversation  affords  great  facilities  for 
gaining  a  victory.  When  you  can  put  into  an  adversary's 
mouth  just  such  replies  as  fit  your  pnrpose^  there  is  litÜe 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  desired  conclusion.  Berkeley's 
Didlogncs  of  Hylas  and  Philonous  fumish  abundant  illustra- 
tions  of  this.  Hylas  repeatedly  assents  to  propositions 
which,  on  bis  opponent's  own  principles,  he  should  not  have 
assented  to.  Soon  afler  setting  out^  Philonous,  with 
the  view  of  proving  the  subjectivity  of  heat^  obtaina  from 
Hylas  the  admission  that  an  ^*  intense  degree  of  heat  is  a 
yery  great  pain."    He  then  asks — ^*  Is  your  material  gab* 
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stanoo  a  senseless  being^  or  a  being  endowed  with  sense 
and  perception  ?  "  To  wliich  Hylas  replies — "  It  is  sense- 
less, without  doubt."  ''  It  cannot,  thereforo,  be  tlie  subject 
of  pain,"  ccntinues  Philonotis,  "By  no  means/'  rejoins 
Wylaa.  And  Philonovs  then  argues  that  as  an  intense  heat 
is  a  pain,  and  as  a  pain  cannot  exist  in  a  senseless  material 
Bnbstance,  it  follows  tliat  an  intense  heat  can  exist  only  in  a 
perceiving  mind.  But  what  right  has  Hylas  to  make  the 
answers  he  does  ?  The  argument  sets  out  with  the  position 
that  sensible  things  are  the  only  things  we  certainly  know ; 
these  sensible  things  are  defined  as  "  the  things  we  imme- 
diately  pereeive  by  the  senses ;  '^  and  Philonoua,  resolutely 
ignoring  everything  eise,  says  : — *'  Whatever  other  qualities, 
therefore,  you  speak  of,  as  distinct  from  these,  I  know 
nothing  of  them/'  Had  Hylas,  as  he  should  have  done, 
taken  the  same  ground,  the  dialogne  would  have  run  thus : — 

Phil.  Is  your  material  snbstance  a  senseless  being,  or  a 
being  endowed  with  sense  and  perception  ? 

HyL  I  cannot  say. 

PhiL  How  do  you  mean  you  cannot  say  ? 

HyL  I  mcan  that  like  you,  "  I  know  nothing "  of  any 
qualities  of  bodies  save  those  I  immediately  pereeive  through 
the  senses  ;  and  I  cannot  immediately  pereeive  through  the 
senses  whether  material  substance  is  senseless  or  not. 

Phil,  But  you  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  senseless  ? 

HyL  Yes ;  in  the  same  way  that  you  doubt  my  extemal 
reality — doubt  whether  I  am  anything  more  than  one  of 
your  ideas.  Did  we  not,  at  the  beginning,  Philonous,  dis- 
tinguish  between  things  known  immediately  and  things 
known  mediately  ? 

PhiL  Yes. 

HyL  Did  you  not  make  me  admit  that  sensations  are  the 
only  sensible  things— the  only  things  immediately  perceived ; 
and  that  I  cannot  know  the  causes  of  these  sensations  im* 
mediately,  but  can  only  know  them  mediately  by  rcasoning  T 

PhiL  I  did. 
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but  far  too  simply,  represent  the  idea  of  colour  according  to 
Berkeley^s  hypothesis  by  the  following  equation : — 

«  +  2  Äi  +  2  «, 


(«  y  +  «1  y  +  «1  yi  +  «s  y«)   x 


VW  +  Vi  tVi 


20da?4y6  X  20t  ^  * 

The  absurdity  of  assuming  in  the  explanation^  that  the 
thing  to  be  explained  is  already  known^  thus  mado  manifest 
by  symbolizing  the  explanation^  becomes  an  absurdity  raised 
to  the  n*^  power  when  we  carry  the  inquiry  a  little  further. 
For  on  seeking  the  value  of  z,  Standing  for  the  idea  of 
tangible  form^  we  find  that  since  the  idea  of  touch  implies 
ihe  idea  of  a  tactnal  organ^  which  is  known  through  ideas  of 
colour  (by  all  at  least  who^  having  sight^  can  understand 
the  terms  of  the  definition)^  z  itself  has  to  be  defined  by  a 
formula  that  involves  x.  Similarly  with  others  of  the 
Symbols.  Each  of  them  in  the  foregoing  equation  must 
have  substituted  for  it  an  expression  containing  both  itself 
and  x;  and  the  like  substitutions  may  be  made  for  each  of 
the  terms  of  the  substituted  ezpressions  ad  infinitum,  with- 
out  arriving  any  nearer  to  a  result. 

Among  mathematicians^  rendering  the  value  of  an  un- 
known  quantity  in  terms  of  itself  and  of  other  unknown  quan- 
tities  involving  it^  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory ;  but  among 
metaphysicians  values  so  rendered  seem  very  acoeptable. 

§  394.  The  language  of  Hume  fumishes  matter  for  such 
further  criticism  as  is  needful.  The  following  extract  will 
serve  as  a  text : — 


'*  Here,  tberefore,  we  may  divido  all  the  peroeptions  of  the 
into  two  clatHes  or  species,  which  are  dlBtingnished  by  their  different 
degrees  of  force  and  vivaoity.  The  less  foroible  and  lively  are  oom- 
moiily  denominattid  TuouoHTs  or  Ideas.  The  other  speoiea  want  a 
naine  in  our  lauguage,  and  in  most  others  ;  I  suppose,  becauae  it  wai 
not  iv(jui8ite  for  any,  but  philoBophioal  purpoBfs,  to  rank  them  under 
a  ^'  I  'Tal  ternt  or  )i|)|iellatiun.  Let  us  tberefore,  use  a  little  freedom, 
an«!  .  iU  thüiii  1mi>kkshionh  ;  employiug  that  word  in  a aenae  aomewhat 
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different  from  tLe  usual.  Bj  the  term  impressiojiy  tben,  I  mean  all 
OUT  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or 
hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And  impressions  are  distinguiBhed  from  ideas, 
which  are  the  lese  lively  perceptions,  of  wliich  we  are  coiiscious,  when 
we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or  movements  above  montioned." 

Obviously  t.hese  words  might  be  dealt  with  as  the  words 
of  Berkeley  havo  been  dealt  with.  No  more  when  used  by 
Hnme  than  when  used  by  Berkeley,  can  the  word  idca  be 
freed  from  those  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  connotations  of 
wliich  there  is  no  overt  recognition ;  and  the  like  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  connotations  inevitably  accompany  the  word 
Impression  and  detcrmine  its  meaning.  For  though  wo  are 
told  by  Hume  that  the  word  is  employed  by  him  "in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  -/'  and  though  he 
perhaps  means  to  say  that  an  impression  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
connoting  a  thing  imprcssing  and  a  thing  impressed ;  yet  it 
may  be  contended  that  these  connotations  are  surreptitiously 
carried  into  the  argumenta  and  that  no  word  can  be  sub- 
stituted  which  does  not  carry  such  connotations.  But 
passing  over  this,  as  liaving  been  already  said  by  implica- 
tion,  let  US  here  pursue  another  line  of  criticism. 

And  first  as  to  the  force  of  the  words  accompanying 
those  which  we  have  more  especially  to  considur.  Hume 
begins  by  classifying  "  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  " — using 
the  word  perceptions,  however,  not  in  the  modern  sense, 
but  in  a  sense  which  covers  all  states  of  consciousness ; 
Bince  he  includes  under  it  sensations,  emotions,  desires, 
volitions,  and  the  recoUections  of  these.  By  classifying 
these  perceptions,  or  states  of  consciousness,  ho  tacitly 
asserts  that  they  exist.  As  he  does  not  avowedly  posit  the 
existence  of  anything  eise,  and  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  his 
reasoning  to  show  that  the  existence  of  anything  eise  is 
doubtful,  wo  must  conclude  that  the  existence  of  "  percep- 
tions of  the  mind,"  or  what  we  now  call  states  of  conscious- 
ness, is  at  any  rate  beyond  doubt.  What,  theu,  are  we  to 
understand  by  being  or  existing  ?     When,  by  dividing  them. 
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bat  far  too  simply,  represent  the  idea  of  colour  according  to 
Berkeley's  hypothesis  by  the  following  equation : — 


(«  y  +  «1  y  +  «2  yi  +  «8  y«)  ^ 


VW  -\-  Vi  Wi 


X  =  : V  ^ 

20tx^ys  X  20t  ^  ^ 

The  absurdity  of  assuming  in  the  explanation^  that  the 
ihing  to  be  explained  is  abready  known^  thus  made  manifest 
by  symbolizing  the  explanation^  becomes  an  absurdity  raised 
to  the  n***  power  when  we  carry  the  inquiry  a  little  further. 
For  on  seeking  the  yalue  of  z,  Standing  for  the  idea  of 
iangible  form^  we  find  that  since  the  idea  of  tonch  implies 
ihe  idea  of  a  tactual  organ^  which  is  known  throagh  ideas  of 
coloor  (by  all  at  least  who^  having  sight^  can  understand 
ihe  terms  of  the  definition)^  z  itself  has  to  be  defined  by  a 
formula  that  involves  x,  Similarly  with  others  of  the 
Symbols.  Each  of  them  in  the  foregoing  equation  most 
have  substituted  for  it  an  expression  containing  both  itself 
and  X ;  and  the  like  substitutions  may  be  made  for  each  of 
the  terms  of  the  substituted  expressions  ad  infinitum,  with* 
out  arriving  any  nearer  to  a  result. 

Among  mathematicians^  rendering  the  value  of  an  un- 
known  quantity  m  terms  of  itself  and  of  other  unknown  quan- 
tities  involving  it^  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory ;  but  sanong 
metaphysicians  values  so  rendered  seem  very  acceptable. 

§  394.  The  language  of  Hume  fumishes  matter  for  such 
further  criticism  as  is  needful.  The  following  extract  will 
serve  as  a  text : — 

'*  Uere,  tberefore,  we  may  divido  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mi?^ 
into  two  dasses  or  species,  wbich  are  diatiogalBhed  by  their  different 
degrees  of  force  and  vivaoity.  Tbe  less  foroible  and  lively  are  oom- 
niuii)y  denominated  Thouohts  or  Idbas.  Tbe  other  species  want  a 
naiiie  in  our  language,  and  in  most  otbers  ;  I  suppose,  becauae  it  waa 
not  iv({uiHite  for  any,  but  pbilusophioal  pnrposes,  to  rank  tbem  under 
a  ^'«  r  «ral  term  or  xpi^ellation.  Let  U8  tberefore,  use  a  little  freedom, 
anit  •  iil  them  Imi'kksh1(»N8  ;  employing  that  Word  in  aienae  aomewliat 
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different  from  tLe  usual.  Bj  the  term  impression^  tben,  I  mean  all 
onp  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or 
hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And  improssions  are  distinguished  from  ideas, 
which  are  the  lese  livoly  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  coiiscious,  when 
we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or  movements  above  mentioned." 

Obviously  theso  words  might  be  dealt  with  as  the  words 
of  Berkeley  have  been  dealt  with.  No  more  when  U8ed  by 
Hume  than  when  used  by  Berkeley,  can  the  word  idca  be 
freed  from  those  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  connotations  of 
which  there  is  no  overt  recognition ;  and  the  like  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  connotations  inevitably  accompany  the  word 
imp'ession  and  detcrmine  its  meaning.  For  though  we  are 
told  by  Hume  that  the  word  is  employed  by  him  "in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  the  usual ;"  and  though  he 
perhaps  means  to  say  that  an  impression  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
connoting  a  thing  impressiug  and  a  thing  impressed ;  yet  it 
may  be  contended  that  these  connotations  are  surreptitiously 
carried  into  the  argumenta  and  that  no  word  can  be  sub- 
stituted  which  does  not  carry  such  connotations.  But 
passing  over  this,  as  having  been  already  said  by  implica- 
tion,  let  US  here  pursue  another  line  of  criticism. 

And  first  as  to  the  forco  of  the  words  accompanying 
those  which  we  have  more  especially  to  consider.  Hume 
begins  by  classifying  "  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  " — using 
the  word  perceptions,  however,  not  in  the  modern  sense, 
but  in  a  sense  which  covers  all  states  of  consciousness ; 
Bince  he  includes  undcr  it  sensations,  emotions,  desires, 
volitions,  and  the  recoUections  of  these.  By  classifying 
these  perceptions,  or  states  of  consciousness,  he  tacitly 
asserts  that  they  exist.  As  he  does  not  avowedly  posit  the 
existence  of  anything  eise,  and  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  bis 
reasoning  to  show  that  the  existence  of  anything  eise  is 
doubtful,  we  must  concludo  that  the  existence  of  "  percep- 
tions of  the  mind,''  or  what  we  now  call  states  of  conscious- 
ness, is  at  any  rate  beyond  doubt.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
nnderstand  by  being  or  existing  ?     When,  by  dividing  them^ 
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Donbts  conceming  tlie  Operations  of  the  ünderstanding/' 
which  begins  thus  : — 

"All  the  objecta  of  human  reason  or  inquiiy  may  natnraUy  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  Belationa  ofideasy  and  Matter»  of  Faei, 
Of  the  first  kind  are  the  sciences  of  G^metry,  Algebra,  and  Arith- 
metio,  and,  in  short,  every  affirmation  whioh  is  either  intoitively  or 
demonstratively  certain.  That  the  Square  of  the  hypothenuse  %$  egual  to 
the  Squares  of  the  two  sides^  is  a  proposition  which  expressee  a  relation 
between  these  figures.  That  three  timesfive  is  equal  to  the  hajfof  thirty, 
expressos  a  relation  between  these  numbers.  Propositions  of  this  kind 
are  discoverable  by  the  mere  Operation  of  thonght,  without  dependence 
on  what  is  any  where  existent  in  the  universe.  Though  there  never 
were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths  demonstrated  by  Euclid 
would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty  and  evidence. 

"  Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  human  reason^ 
are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  ;  nor  is  our  evidenoe  of  their 
truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  con- 
trary  of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible,  because  it  oan  never 
imply  a  contradiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  the  same 
facility  and  distinctness^  as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality.  !rhat 
the  sun  wiU  not  rise  to-morroWy  is  no  less  intelligible  a  proposition,  and 
implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  the  aflärmation,  that  U  vnU  rise. 
We  should  in  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  falsehood. 
Were  it  demonstratively  false,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction^  and 
could  never  be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind." 

Here^  then,  in  Sections  11.  and  IV.  are  two  classifications ; 
in  the  one  of  which  *^  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  "  are 
divided  into  imjpressions  and  ideas,  and  in  the  other  of 
which  ^^all  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry''  are 
divided  into  relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact.  The 
first  question  to  be  asked  is — What  connexion  exists  between 
the  two  assemblages  of  things  thus  respectively  divided  ? 
Is  the  asseniblage  called  "  perceptions  of  the  mind ''  coex- 
tensive  with  the  assemblage  called  '^  objects  of  human 
reason  or  inquiry  ^'  ?  As  Hume  has  not  told  us,  we  must  try 
and  ascertain  for  ourselves. 

If  the  two  assemblages  are  not  coextensive^  there  are 
three  possibilities.     The  first  assemblage  may  include  the 
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second  and  something  more ;  or  the  second  may  include  the 
first  and  something  more ;  or  while  the  two  have  a  part  in 
common,  each  may  contain  something  which  the  other  doea 
not.    Let  US  test  these  respective  assumptions.  If 

there  are  "  objocts  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  '*  that  are 
not  "  perceptions  of  the  mind,'*  then  it  is  possible  for  human 
reason  to  perceive  things  which  do  not  become  "  perceptions 
of  the  mind  '^  in  being  perceived ;  and  this  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  If,  conversely,  the  assemblage,  called 

'^  perceptions  of  the  mind,''  includes,  but  exceeds  in 
extent,  the  assemblage  called  ^^objects  of  human  reason 
or  inquiry,''  then  there  are  some  ^^perceptions  of  the 
mind  "  that  are  not  '^  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  " 
— a  curious  proposition  which  at  once  calls  for  a  definition 
of  those  which  are,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
not.  And  if  the  third  possibility  is  the  one  in- 

tended — ^if  while  the  two  assemblages  overlap,  each  contains 
something  which  the  other  does  not,  then  there  are  both 
some  "  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  "  that  are  not 
''  perceptions  of  the  mind,"  and  there  are  some  "  perceptions 
of  the  mind"  that  are  not  "  objects  of  human  reason  or  in- 
quiry :"  there  arise  two  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Hume,  therefore,  must  intend  us  to  understand  the  two 
assemblages  to  be  coextensive ;  or  rather,  there  is  but  one 
assemblage  called  by  diflferent  namos.  The  aggregate 
which  in  the  one  Section  is  divided  into  impressions 
and  ideas,  is,  in  the  other  Section,  divided  into  relations 
of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact,  Hence  there  suggesta 
itself  as  a  preliminary  question — How  do  these  different 
classifications  of  the  same  assemblage  stand  to  one  another  ? 
This  question  subdivides  into  several  questions,  which  we 
will    consider  seriatim,  What   are   relationa? 

Nothing  was  said  about  relations  when  the  "  perceptions  of 
the  mind  "  were  divided  into  impremons  and  ideas,  Is  it 
meant  that  relations  are  not  '^  perceptions  of  the  mind  "  ?  If 
50«  then  thongh  ideas  are  ''  perceptions  of  the  mind  "  the 
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relations  between  tliem  are  not ;  and  if  the  relations  be- 
twcen  them  are  not  '' perceptions  of  the  mind/'  wliat  are 
they  ?  where  are  they  ?  and  how  do  we  become  conscions  of 
them  ?  When,  failing  to  answer  these  qnestions^  we  infer 
that  relations  are  included  among  the  "  peroeptions  of  tbe 
mind ;"  there  comes  the  inquiry — ^under  which  of  its  sub- 
divisions^  impressions  or  ideas  f  Sappose  we  saj  they  are  to 
be  classed  with  impressions.  Then  a  relation  of  ideaa 
consists  of  two  ideas  and  an  impression — a  conception  irre- 
concilable  with  the  definition  given  of  impressions  and  ideas; 
since  it  reqnires  ns  to  coneeive  of  two  copies  of  past  impres- 
sions joined  together  by  a  present  impression.  If^  con- 
trariwise,  a  relation  is  to  be  classed  among  ideas ;  then^  as 
we  are  told  that  whatever  is  known  as  an  idea  was  pre- 
viously  known  as  an  impression,  we  have  to.  ask — ^Where 
is  that  impression  to  which  the  idea  called  a  relation  corre- 
sponds  ?  Here  we  are  introdnced  to  a  still  more 

serious  question — ^What  about  the  relations  of  impressions  ? 
If,  as  we  are  told,  *'  all  our  ideas  are  copies  of  our  impres- 
sions */'  it  follows  that  if  there  are  relations  of  ideas  there 
mnst  be  relations  of  impressions.  For  suppose  there  are 
not.  Then  wo  must  say  (1)  that  impressions  exist  out  of 
relation  to  one  another— exist  in  such  wise  that  we  can  per- 
ceive  them  individually^  and  yet  cannot  at  the  same  time 
perceivo  them  to  be  one  before  another,  or  one  like  another, 
or  one  different  from  another.  We  must  also  say  (2)  that 
impressions  having  generated  ideas,  which  are  copies  of 
them,  these  can  exist  in  relation — can  be  known  as  like 
or  unliko,  bcforo  or  after,  though  their  Originals  cannot. 
And  wo  must  further  say  (8)  that  since  such  relations  be- 
tween ideas  are  not  copies  of  relations  previously  known  be- 
tween impressions,  they  are  either  existences  of  a  new 
Order,  or  eise  they  are  ideas  that  have  not  pre-existed  as  im- 
pressions :  a  conclusion  which  contradicts  the  fundamental 
proposition.  Let  us  try  to  amend  Hume's  classi- 

ficationj  so  far  as  soems  needful  to  avoid  these  fatal  criti* 
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cisms.    Let  us  qualify  his  Statement  that  "  all  the  objects  of 
human  reason   or  inquiry*'  are   divisible  into  relatiom  of 
ideaa  and  maitera  offact,  by  recognizing  relationa  qf  impresaiatis 
as  incladed  in  the  assemblage  to  be   divided.     Shall  we 
make  of  this  a  third  class  ?  or  is  it  to  be  identified  with  the 
class^  matter 8  of  fad  ?   Clearly  it  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  class^  matters  of  fact.     For  Hnme  distinguishes  between 
relationa  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact  by  this,  that  the  "  con- 
trary  of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible/'  whereas  the 
contrary  of  what  he  calls  a  relation  of  ideas  is  not  possible. 
Now  since  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  conclude   that  rela- 
tions  of  ideas  are  derived  from  relations  of  impressions,  it 
foUows  that  as  relations  of  ideas  are  necessary,  the  relations 
of  impressions  they  are  derived  from  must  be  necessary.     If 
not,  whence  comes  the  necessity  ?    Are  we  to  snppose  that  the 
necessity  arises  in  the  relations  betweon  the  copies,  and  did 
not  exist  in  the  relations  between  the  Originals  ?   We  can- 
not say  this ;  and  unless  we  do  say  it,  we  must  say  that  the 
relations  of  impressions  are  not  what  Hume  calls  matters  of 
fact;   since  he   distinguishes   these   as  being   not    neces- 
sary. Thus  it  becomes  manifest,  on  comparing  these 
two  classifications,  that  they  cannot  by  any  manceuvring  be 
reconciled.   All  possible  suppositions  made  with  the  view  of 
reconciling  them,  lead  us  into  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
Suppose    we    pass     over    these    incongruities    between 
the  two  classifications,  and  study  the  second  Classification 
by  itself.     The   moment   we  begin  to  look   carefuUy  into 
it  we  find  ourselves  in  perplexities.     Here  are   some  of 
them.  When  an  aggregate  assemblage  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  we  do  not  expect  each  class  to  contain 
members  of  the  other — ^we  do  not,  when  separating  objects 
into  animate  and  inanimate,  make  each  division  such  that  it 
contains  both  living  things  and  not-living  things.     Henco 
we  must  suppose  that  Hume^s  two  classes,  relations  of  ideas 
Bndi  matters  of  fact,  are  mutually  exclusive :  no  matter  of 
&ct  is  a  relation  of  ideas ;  and  no  relation  of  ideas  is  a  matter 
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of  fact.  If  his  two  classes  are  to  be  thas  conceivedj  how- 
ever^  we  must  give  to  the  titles  of  them  yery  unusual  mean- 
ings.  According  to  Hamens  definition^  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
fact  that  2  and  2  make  4 :  this  is  a  relation  of  ideas. 
According  to  Hume's  definition^  the  conclusion  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow  is  not  a  relation  of  ideas :  this  he 
instances  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Obviously^  language  is  here 
greatly  strained  from  its  ordinary  acceptation;  for  that  4 
results  from  adding  2  to  2^  is  commonly  cited  as  a  matter 
of  fact  which  there  is  no  gainsaying.  With  some  reason^ 
therefore^  we  might  hesitate  to  foUow  an  argoment  in  which 
words  are  employed  in  senses  so  arbitrary^  nntil  some 
guarantee  is  offered  that  we  shall  not  be  betrayed  into  error 
by  giving  them  their  ordinary  senses.  But  waiving  this, 
let  ns  ask  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  proposition — 
^'  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,^^  does  not  express  a  relation 
of  ideas.  Does  it  express  a  relation  of  impressions  ?  This 
cannot  be ;  for  impressions  exist  only  in  time  present,  and 
the  Word  "  to-morrow  "  implies  time  future.  If,  then,  the 
conclusion — "  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow/'  is  '^  a  perception 
of  the  mind/'  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  it  does  not  consist 
of  impressions^  it  must  consist  of  ideas.  Do  these  ideas  exist 
out  of  relation  ?  I£  so,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposi- 
tion— "  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ''  ?  Is  it  not  the  purpose 
of  every  proposition  to  assert  a  relation  ?  See,  then,  the 
predicament.  This  which  Hume  instances  as  a  mcUter  of 
fact,  must  either  be  at  the  same  time  a  relation  of  ideas,  or 
eise  his  definitions  of  impressions  and  idea^  must  be  aban- 
doned.  But  now   let  us  overlook  these  further 

incongruities.  Let  us  accept  in  all  faith,  this  division  of  the 
"objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry^'  into  relations  of 
ideas  and  matters  of  fact ;  and  let  us  see  whether  we 
can  put  under  one  or  other  of  these  two  heads,  all  the 
'^  objects  of  human  reason  and  inquiry  "  that  arise.  Suppose 
I  say  that  a  rope,  of  which  I  see  one  end,  has  got  another 
end.     Shall  I  call  this  a  matter  of  fact  or  a  relation  of 
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ideas?  On  trial  ifc  refuses  to  come  under  eitlier.  If  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact^  then  since,  as  Harne  teils  us^  ^^the 
contrary  of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible,'*  it 
must  be  possible  for  the  rope  of  which  I  see  one  end 
to  have  no  other  end — the  absence  of  another  end  can  "  be 
distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind/'  to  use  bis  own  words. 
Shall  we  say  this  ?  If  not,  we  cboose  the  second  alter- 
native^ and  class  it  as  a  relation  of  ideas.  Let  us  see 
how  it  agrees  with  this  class.  Hume  says  that  propositions 
respecting  relations  of  ideas  '^  are  discoverable  by  the  mere 
Operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  on  what  is  any- 
where  existent  in  the  universe."  Bat  if  so,  this  proposition 
that  a  rope  of  which  I  see  one  end  has  got  another  end, 
mannet  be  a  relation  of  ideas ;  for  I  cannot  think  it  without 
thinking  of  something  existent.  To  speak  of  an  end  of  a 
thing  is  nonsense  if  there  is  no  thing  to  have  the  end. 
Hence  this  is  neither  a  relation  of  ideas  nor  a  matter  of 
fact ;  and  Hume's  division  of  '^  all  objects  of  human  reason 
or  inquiry  '*  into  these  classes  fails. 

Turning  from  these  multitudinous  fallacies  of  Classifica- 
tion and  definition,  let  us  now  observe  Hume's  mode  of 
arguing ;  and  see  how  far  it  conforms  to  the  principles  he 
lays  down.  If,  in  a  philosophical  work,  we  came  upon  a 
chapter  entitled  ^'  Unhesitating  Faith  in  the  Operations  of 
the  Understanding,"  we  should  of  course  expect  to  find  in 
it  large  claims.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter  may  be  ascertained,  would  not  surprise  us ; 
or  we  might  read  without  astonishment  the  assertion  that  the 
ultimate  nature  of  the  existence  out  of  which  consciousnesa 
is  evolved,  may  be  discerned.  Even  in  a  chapter  thus  en- 
titled, however,  we  should  be  taken  aback  by  the  assump- 
tion  that  we  can  know  not  only  the  ultimate  truths  pre- 
sented  by  the  Universe  as  it  exists,  but  also  that  we  can 
know  wnaT;  would  remain  true  if  the  Universe  did  not  exist. 
How,  then,  shall  we  express  our  amazement  on  finding  such 
an  aesumption  in  a  ohapter  entitled  •'  Sceptical  Doubts  con- 
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cerning  the  Operations  of  the  Understanding  "  ?  Yefc  Harne 
makes  this  assamption.  The  test  by  which  Iie  professes  to 
distinguish  rolations  of  ideas,  is  that  their  trutli  does  not 
depend  '^  on  what  is  anywhere  existent  in  the  universe  " — 
they  would  remain  true  were  there  nothing  in  the  Universe. 
So  that  the  Understanding  is  snpposed  to  be  capable  of 
perceiving  what  would  hold  under  conditions  which  do  not 
exist ;  while  "  sceptical  doabts  "  are  entertained  respecting 
its  ability  to  perceive  what  holds  nnder  the  conditions  which 
do  exist !  And  the  marvelloos  fact  is  that  this  exalted 
faith  in  the  Understanding^  fomishes  a  datum  for  the  argu- 
ment  which  is  to  justify  "  sceptical  doabts  "  conceming  it ! 
On  the  belief  in  its  transcendent  power  is  based  the  proof 
of  its  utter  impotence  !  To  show,  in  a  direct  way, 

the  illegitimacy  of  this  proceeding^  we  have  bat  to  apply 
Hume's  own  test^  above  quoted.  He  teils  ns  that  when  we 
suspect  a  philosophical  term  is  osed  withoat  any  meaning 
or  idea,  "  we  need  bat  inqaire,  from  what  Impression  is  that 
supposed  idea  derived?  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  assign 
any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  oar  saspicion"  that  the 
term  is  meaningless.  Let  us  ask,  then — Where  is  the  Im- 
pression corresponding  to  the  idea  of  a  Universe  in  which 
mathematical  trnths  hold  ''  withoat  dependence  on  what  is 
anywhere  existent  in  if?  There  is  no  sach  impression; 
consequently  there  is  no  sach  idea ;  conseqaently  the  pro- 
positioii  is  empty  soand. 

Were  it  requisite  to  carry  the  criticism  farther,  and  to 
cxamine  the  validity  of  the  conclasions  which  Harne  draws 
from  his  premises,  several  lines  of  inqairy  might  be  porsued, 
of  which  I  will  briefly  indicate  the  directions.  He 

asserts  that  ^'  the  foundation  of  all  oar  reasonings  and  con* 
clusions  conceming  the  relation  of  caase  and  effect  is  expe- 
rienceJ'  Suppose  we  put  the  question — experience  otwhat  ? 
Hume  began  by  dividing  ''all  perceptions  of  the  mind'* 
into  imprcssions  and  ideas,  and  tacitly  professed  to  pos- 
tttlate  nothing  eise.    Mast  we  then  say  that  this  ea^^erience^ 
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Ührongh  which  we  discover  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  is 
experience  of  impressions  and  ideas  ? — ^are  these  particular 
connexions  among  our  states  of  mind,  determincd  by  the 
recuirences  of  particular  connexions  among  our  states  of 
inind  ?  This  is  to  mako  their  connexions  self-determining. 
For  if  not,  Low  come  some  connexions  to  recur  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  in  thought  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  while  others 
do  not  so  recur  ?  The  very  conception  of  experience  implies 
something  of  which  there  is  experience — implies  something 
whichdetermines  particular  connexions  of  thought  rather  than 
other  connexions ;  and  so  implies  this  very  notion  of  cause 
which  is  Said  to  be  derived  from  experience.  We 

are  further  told  that  when  a  man  has  foand  certain  things 
habitually  joined  together  in  experience,  there  is  ^'a  prin- 
ciple  which  determines  him  to  form  '*  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  secret  power  or  cause  connecting  them ;  and  that 
this  principle  is  custom  or  hahit,  Now  what  is  habit  ? 
Hume  teils  us  to  test  the  reality  of  a  professed  idea  by 
asking  for  the  impression  from  which  it  is  derived.  Where, 
then,  is  the  impression  corresponding  to  the  idea,  habit  ? 
I  know  of  none.  If  Humo  cites  cases  of  often-recurring 
actions  and  often-recurring  thoughts  (say,  of  words  and 
their  meanings)  as  showing  us  the  establishment  of  con- 
nexions by  habit,  I  answer  that  according  to  his  own  inter- 
pretation,  nothing  is  presented  in  experience  except  the  re- 
current  impressions  and  ideas ;  and  that  no  one  can  point 
out  an  impression  answering  to  the  idea  habit,  any  more  than 
he  can  point  out  an  impression  answering  to  the  idea 
carise.  And    hero    we    are    introduced    to   the 

further  question  that  might  be  asked — How  can  expe- 
rience  and  habit  be  assigned  as  giving  origin  to  the  notion 
of  eaitse,  without  involving  the  notion  of  cause  in  the  ex- 
planation  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  convey  the  thought  that 
experience  produces  in  us  this  notion,  without  taking  as  the 
very  basis  of  the  thought  the  notion  of  causation  ?  How  is 
it  possible  to  speak  of  habit  as  a  ''principle  which  dete^'- 
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mines "  (i.e.,  cav^es)  us  to  think  of  things  as  causally  re^ 
lated,  withoat  inclading  this  conception  of  cause  in  the  ex- 
planation  ?  The  conception  of  cause  is  surreptitiously  re- 
introduced  in  the  very  act  of  explaining  it  away.  As  usual 
with  metaphysicians,  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  thing 
is  based  on  the  assumption  of  its  existence. 

Such,  as  I  have  said,  nüght  bc  the  lines  of  criticism 
pursued  were  it  requisite  to  carry  the  inquiry  further. 
But  further  inquiiy  is,  I  think,  manifestly  onnecessary. 
Either  the  sceptical  conclusions  Hume  draws  are  legiti- 
mately  deducible  fi*om  the  premises  he  lay^  down,  or  they 
arc  not.  K  they  are  not  so  deducible,  then  his  reasoning, 
being  inconsequent,  noed  not  be  examined.  K  they  are 
legitimately  deducible,  then  they  are  invalidated  by  the 
badness  of  the  premises.  A  logical  apparatus  that  is  to 
overtum  the  deepest  of  human  beliefs,  must  have  an  ex- 
tremely  firm  base ;  must  have  parts  rigid  enough  to  bear 
any  strain ;  and  must  have  these  parts  so  firmly  articulated 
that  there  is  no  dislocating  them.  Far  from  finding  that 
the  co-ordinated  groups  of  propositions  with  which  Hume 
sets  out,  fulfil  this  requirement,  we  find  them  incapable  of 
bearing  any  strain  at  all — we  find  them  altogether  inco- 
herent.  Nay,  worse  than  incoherent.  On  trying  to  fit  them 
together,  to  see  how  they  will  work  as  an  argument,  we  dis- 
cover  that  the  different  parts  absolutely  refuse  to  join  one 
another;  and  tumble  apart  as  fast  as  they  are  placed  in 
appositioD. 

§  399.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  doctrine  which  positively 
contradicts  our  primary  cognitions,  chosen  as  a  refugc  from 
another  doctrine  which  simply  doubts  them.  In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  however,  this  is  done.  Scepticism, 
questioning  all  things,  professes  to  decisively  aflBrm  nothing. 
Klantism,  in  anxiety  to  escape  it,  decisively  sÄrms  things 
contrary  to  universal  belief. 

I  propose  here  to  examine  somewhat  fully  the 
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doctrine  tliat  Time  and  Space  are  subjective  forma  whicli 
have  nothing  objective  corresponding  to  them :  being 
prompted  to  do  this  not  only  with  the  view  of  further 
illustrating  metaphysical  reasonings,  but  because  the  doc- 
trine itself  still  keeps  its  hold  on  many  minds.* 

K  all  B  is  made  possible  by  A — cannot  exist  in  the  absence 
of  Aj  we  must  call  A  original  and  B  derivative.  If  O's  and 
B's,  and  Fs,  &Cv  cannot  exist  in  the  absencQ  of  B,  it  is 
obviously  a  mistake  to  make  their  existence  primarily  de- 

*  Throughont  tliis  discossion  1  use  the  expresaion  *'  forma  of  intuition,'^ 
and  avoid  the  expression  ''forma  of  thonght,"  which  I  uaed  in  the  firat 
edition  of  thia  work ;  and  for  naing  which  I  have,  along  with  other  writera, 
been  blamed.  In  the  courae  of  a  controveray  carried  on  in  Nature,  from 
January  3  to  Febmary  lOth,  1870,  it  waa  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lewes,  who 
waa  one  of  thoae  charged  with  thia  nuarepreaentation,  that  among  othen 
who  have  naed  the  phraae  "  forma  of  thought  *'  to  expreaa  thia  doctrine  of 
Kant»  are  aundry  profeaaed  Kantiata,  aa  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
(a  great  atickler  for  preciaion) ;  and  he  might  have  added  to  theae,  Dr. 
Manaeli  who  ia  alao  an  ezact  writer,  not  likely  to  have  miaapprehended  or 
miaatated  hia  maater*a  meaning.  The  fact  ia  that,  relatively  to  the  queation 
at  iaaue,  whether  Time  and  Space  belong  to  the  ego  or  to  the  non-ego,  the 
diatinction  ia  wholly  unimportant,  and  indeed  irrelevant.  If  aome  one  were 
to  qnote  the  etatement  of  a  certain  chemiat,  to  the  effect  that  broadcloth 
ia  a  nitrogenooa  aabatance  ;  and  if  another  were  to  contradict  him,  aaying — 
no,  hia  atatement  ia  that  wool  ia  a  nitrogenoua  anbatance ;  the  objection 
wonld,  I  think,  be  held  frivoloaa,  when  the  qneation  in  diapute  waa  whether 
the  matter  of  wool  containa  nitrogen  or  not.  And  I  do  not  aee  much  more 
pertinence  in  the  objection  that  Kant  called  Time  and  Space  ''forma  of 
intuition"  (raw  material  of  thooght),  and  not  "forma  of  thonght'*  itaelf 
(in  which  the  raw  material  ia  woven  together) ;  when  the  thing  contended 
ia,  that  Time  and  Space  belong  neither  to  woven  thonght  nor  to  ita  un woven 
materiala. 

Here,  beyond  thia  general  reply  to  the  Charge  of  miarepreaentation,  I  may 
give  the  apecial  reply  which  liea  patent  in  the  foregoing  diviaion  of  thia 
work.  Thia  reply  ia,  that  no  anch  diviaiona  aa  thoae  which  Kant  makea  of 
human  intelligence  into  Intuition,  ünderatanding,  and  Eeaaon,  are  tenable. 
Whoever  haa  foUowed  with  attention  the  aucceaaive  atepa  of  the  Special 
Analyaia,  through  which  we  were  led  down  without  break  from  the  higheat 
Compound  Quantitative  Reaaoning  to  that  loweat  conaciouaneaa  in  which 
two  aimple  atatea  are  known  aa  like  or  unlike,  will  aee  that  thia  claaai- 
fioation  of  Kant  ia  not  fundamental ;  and  that  a  criticiam  baaed  upon  it 
cannot  stand. 
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pendent  npon  B  to  the  ignoring  of  A ;  and  still  more  so  if 
their  existence  is  dependent  directly  apon  A  as  well  as  in- 
directly  tlirougli  B.  I  ose  tliis  symbolic  illustration  to  pre- 
pare  the  way  for  the  Statement  that  the  so-called  mental 
forms^  Time  and  Space^  are  the  B  of  onr  aiphabet ;  that  the 
A  of  onr  alphabet^  by  which  the  B  becomes  possible,  is  the 
conscioasness  of  likeness  and  unlikeness ;  and  that  the  C^ 
D,  F,  &c. — the  intuitions  and  conceptions  presented  and 
represented  in  Time  and  Space — are  directly  dependent  on 
this  consciousness  of  likeness  and  unlikeness^  as  well  as  in« 
directly  dependent  on  it,  throngh  the  derivative  forms  Time 
and  Space.  The  only  true  "form,"  whether  of  Intuition, 
or  of  Understanding,  or  of  Beason,  is  the  consciousness  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness ;  which  is  common  to  all  acts  of  in- 
telligence  whatever. 

The  assertion  that  subjective  Time  and  Space  are  forms 
derived  from  this  primordial  form,  will  take  metaphysical 
readers  by  surprise.  Nevertheless,  analysis  will  show  it  to  be 
undeniable.  Whatever  is  separable  into  parts  contains  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  parts.  If  the  consciousness  of  space 
includes  consciousnesses  of  parts  of  space,  then  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  consciousness  of  a  part  of  space  is  necessary 
to  the  consciousness  of  space.  Now  no  consciousness  of 
any  space,  linear,  superficial,  or  solid,  is  possible  save  under 
the  universal  form  of  all  consciousness — the  dual  relation  of 
like  and  unlike.  A  space  of  three  dimensions  can,  in 
respect  of  its  size,  be  conceived  only  as  less  than  the 
space  in^^luding  it  and  greater  than  the  space  it  includes ;  or 
as  like  some  magnitudes  of  space  before  presented,  and 
unlike  others.  No  shape  can  be  given  to  it  in  thought  but 
what  implies  limiting  surfaces  that  are  unlike  in  their  posi- 
tions,  unlike  (some  of  them  necessarily)  in  their  directions^ 
like  Ol  unlike  in  their  areas.  Each  limiting  surface  must  be 
imagined  as  either  having  or  not  having  all  its  parts  in  the 
samo  plane  —  like  in  their  directions,  or  unlike  in  their 
dircctions ;  and  the  limiting  lines  of  each  limiting  surface 
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are  inconceivable  except  as  some  of  them  unlike  in  direction 
and  the  others  as  either  unlike  or  like  in  direction  (parallel). 
Nay,  each  one  of  these  limiting  lines  can  be  represented  only 
nnder  the  same  form :  all  its  parts  must  be  thought  of  as 
like  in  direction  (constituting  it  a  straight  line)  or  they  must 
be  thouglit  of  as  some  or  all  of  them  unlike  in  direction  (con- 
stituting a  crooked  line  or  a  curved  line).  Even  when  wo 
reduce  the  space-consciousness  to  its  ultimate  components, 
this  necessary  form  of  it  is  equally  manifest^  if  not,  indeed, 
more  manifest.  That  two  positions  may  be  conceived  as  re- 
lated, they  must  be  conceived  as  like  or  unlike  in  distance, 
or  direction,  or  both.  And  if  the  ultimate  component  of  the 
space-consciousness  can  be  known  only  through  the  con- 
sciousness  of  like  and  unlike,  then,  ä  fortiori,  the  space-con- 
sciousness as  a  whole  can  be  known  only  through  this  same 
consciousness   of  like   and  unlike.*  Still  more 

obvious,  if  it  be  possible,  is  the  fact  that  the  consciousness 
of  Time  can  exist  only  through  the  consciousness  of  like 
and  unlike.  It  needs  but  to  listen  to  the  tickings  of  a 
clock,  or  to  feel  one's  pulse,  to  be  aware  that  the  essence 
of  the  time-consciousness  is  the  consciousness  of  unlike- 
nesses  among  the  positions  of  the  successive  impressions, 
in  relation  to  the  impression  now  passing.  Had  we  no 
consciousness  of  differences  in  their  distances,  as  measured 
by  differences  in  the  numbers  of  intervening  states^  wo 
should  be  conscious  of  them  as  existing  all  togethor — time- 
consciousness  would  be  impossible. 

*  Kant  do€8,  indeed,  appear  to  assert  that  there  is  a  transcendent  intui- 
tion  of  Space  which  goes  bofore  all  GonscionsnesB  of  its  parts.  He  says  : — 
"  These  parts  cannot  antecede  this  one  all-embracing  space,  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  from  which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  np,  but  can  be  oogitated 
only  as  existing  in  it.  Space  is  essentially  one,  and  multiplicity  in  ii.*' 
Now  if  by  this  it  is  meant  thst  there  is  an  intuition  of  Space  which 
involves  no  conscionsness  of  near  and  remote ;  or  that  there  is  a  consciomi- 
ness  of  near  and  remote  which  involves  no  conscionsness  of  parts  ;  then  I 
can  only  say  that  this  intnition  of  Space  is  one  I  cannot  discuss,  for  I  do 
not  possess  it 

A  A 
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Having  thus  observed  in  what  position  these  derived 
mental  forms^  Time  and  Space^  stand  towards  the  nltimate 
mental  form^  we  are  in  a  better  position  for  weighing  the 
reasons  given  by  Elant  for  regarding  Time  and  Space  as 
nltimate  mental  forms.  We  will  begin  with  Space.  As 

pointed  out  in  §  830^  the  proposition  on  which  the  Kantian 
doctrino  proceeds^  that  every  Sensation  caused  by  an  object 
is  given  in  an  intuition  which  has  Space  for  its  form^  is  not 
true :  it  is  true  only  when  the  surfaces  that  receive  the  im- 
pressions  can  have  their  parts  moved  relatively  to  the  agents 
producing  the  impressions.*  It  will  be  manifest,  also,  to 
any  one  who  studies  Elant's  Statement,  that  he  refers  only  to 
tho  Visual  space-consciousness :   saying  nothing  about  the 

*  Should  any  one  need  more  evidence  than  was  before  given  that  the 
seBsation  of  sound  ia  not  presented  under  thia  ao-called  nnivenal  form, 
he  will  tlnd  it  if  lie  compnrcs  hU  mosical  idcus  with  his  idcas  of  things 
he  has  scen  and  touched.  Let  him  firat  call  to  mind  aoy  object 
or  place,  and  observe  that  he  ia  obliged  to  represent  it  in  apaoe ;  let  him 
aimilarly  call  to  mind  the  tactnid  impreasiona  which  any  object  gave  him, 
and  observo  that  these,  too,  are  unrepreaentable  except  aa  in  apaoe ;  aod  let 
him  note  tbat  here,  where  the  Sensation  had  space  for  the  form  nnder  which 
it  was  presented,  it  haa  also  space  for  the  form  under  which  it  ia 
reprcscntcd.  New  let  him  obsenre  what  happens  when  aome  melody  takea 
posscssion  of  his  imagination.  Its  tones  and  cadencea  go  on  repeating 
themselves  apart  from  any  space-conscionsneas — they  are  not  localiaed.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  reminded  of  the  place  where  he  heard  them — thia 
associatiuu  is  iucidental  only.  Having  obeerred  this,  he  will  aee  that 
such  space-impUcations  as  sounds  have,  are  leamt  in  the  coarae  of  individnal 
cxperienco,  and  are  not  f^ven  with  the  aonnda  themaelvea.  Indeed,  if  we 
refer  to  tho  Kantian  deSnition  of  form,  we  get  a  aimple  and  conduaive 
proof  of  this.  Kant  says  form  is  *' that  which  effects  that  the  content  ol 
tbe  pba'nomcnon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  relationa."  How  then  cma 
tho  conttut  uf  the  phenomenon  we  call  sonnd  be  arranged?  Ita  parta  can 
be  arranged  in  ordcr  of  seqnence — that  ia,  in  Time.  Bat  there  ia  no 
possibility  of  arranging  ita  parta  in  order  of  ooexiatenoe — that  ia,  in  Space. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  with  odour.  Whoever  thinka  that  sonnd  and 
odour  have  Space  for  their  form  of  Intuition,  may  convinoe  *»iw>— if  to  the 
contrary  by  tr\  iog  to  ßnd  the  right  and  left  aidea  of  a  sonnd,  or  to  irr^ymi 
an  odour  tumed  the  other  way  upwarda.  So  that  there  are  two  ordefa 
of  extemal  phenomena  not  presented  nnder  ths  so-^slled  nniveml  focm  ol 
extemal  intuition. 
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totally-different    space-consciousness    slowly   developed  in 
thoso  who  are  born  blind.     But  passing  over  all  thia,  let  us 
critically  test  his  assertions  respecting  the  behaviour  of  the 
visnal  space-conscionsness.      He    says  : — "  We  never  can 
imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  non- 
oxistence  of  space^  though  we  may  easily  enough  think  that 
no  objects  are  found  in  it/'     Now  this  proposition  may  be 
disputed; — ^first,  on  the  ground  that  when  every  trace  of 
ideal  existence  has  been  expelled,  relative  distances  become 
unthinkable  from  want  of  something  to  yield  the  thought  of 
mark  or  measure,  and  that  withont  the  consciousness  of 
relative  distances  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  Space ; 
second^  on  the  ground  that  the  shape  and  extension  of  a  body 
do  not,  as  Kant  alleges,  survive  in  thought  when  the  body^s 
properties  are  absolutely  suppressed  in  thought,  since  limits 
are  thinkable  only  in  terms  of  idealized  properties  origin- 
ally  known  through  sensations ;  and  third,  on  the  ground 
that  whoever  supposes  the  space-consciousness  remains  after 
he  has  expelled  all  ideas  of  objects,  has  forgotten  to  expel 
the  idea  of  his  own  body,  which  fumishes  him  with  units  of 
measure  if  he  has  no  others,  and  that  could  he  suppress  his 
own  body  in  thought  (which  he  cannot),  the  consciousness 
of  Space  would  disappear,  because  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  yield  relativity  of  position.     But  merely  indicating 
these   minor   criticisms,   I    pass    to    the   major   criticism; 
namely,  that  the   fact  which  Eiknt   here  supposes  he  has 
proved  is  not  the  fact  he  set  out  to  prove.     The  Space 
which,  as  he  above  says,  remains  after  we  have  conceived 
all  things  to  disappear,  is  the  Space  in  which  they  were 
imdgined — the  ideal  Space  in  which  they  were  represented, 
and  not  the  real  Space  in  wliich  they  were  presented,     The 
Space  Said  to  survive  its  Contents,  is  the  form  in  which 
re-intuition  takes   place;    not   the   form   in   which   intui- 
tion  takes  place.     E^nt  says  that  the  Sensation  (mark  the 
Word)  produced  by  an  object,  is  the  matter  of  intuition, 
and  that  the  Space  in  which  we  perceive  this  matter  is  the 
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form  of  inttiitioii.  To  prove  this  he  tums  from  tho  Space 
known  through  our  open  eyes,  and  in  which  the  said  In- 
tuition occurs,  to  the  Space  known  when  our  eyes  are  closed^ 
and  in  which  the  re-intuition  or  imagination  of  tliings 
occurs ;  and  having  alleged  that  this  ideal  Space  survives 
its  Contents,  and  therefore  must  be  a  form^  leaves  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  real  Space  has  been  shown  to  be  a  form 
which  survives  its  Contents.  But  the  real  Space  cannot 
be  thus  shown  to  survive  its  Contents.  The  Space  we  are 
conscious  of  in  actual  perception^  Stands  on  just  the  same 
footing  with  the  objects  perceived:  neither  of  them  can 
be  suppressed  from  consciousness.  So  that  if  survival  of 
its  Contents  is  the  test  by  which  ''a  form''  is  distin- 
guished^  the  Space  in  which  intuitions  are  given  is  not  a 
form.  Still  more  obvious  is  a  parallel  criticism  on 

the  parallel  reason  given  for  asserting  that  Time  is  an  a 
priori  form  of  intuition.  Kant  says : — ''  With  regard  to 
phfienomena  in  general,  we  cannot  think  away  time  from 
them,  and  represent  them  to  ourselves  as  out  of  and  uncon- 
nected  with  time,  but  we  can  quite  well  represent  to  our- 
selves time  void  of  phaenomena/'  Now  since  he  has  already 
told  US  that  "  all  which  relates  to  the  inward  determinations 
of  the  mind  is  represented  in  relation  of  time ;  "  and  that 
'^  of  time  we  cannot  have  any  extemal  intuition,  any  more 
than  we  can  have  an  internal  intuition  of  space " ;  it  is 
manifest  that  the  phenomena  of  which  we  can  conceive  Time 
to  be  void,  are  internal  phenomena.  For,  if  otherwise,  the 
Statement  must  be  that  while  Time  is  an  internal  form,  the 
phenomena  of  which  we  are  able  to  conceive  it  void  are 
external — are  already  out  of  it ;  which  is  nonsense.  His 
proposition  is,  then,  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves 
this  form  of  our  internal  intuitions  as  persisting  when 
all  the  matter  of  those  intuitions  has  vanished.  So  far 
from  recognizing  this  as  a  self-evident  truth,  it  seems 
to  me  a  self-evident  untruth.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
ünpossible  to  suppress  these  internal  intuitions  of  which 
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Tiiuo  is  Said  to  be  the  form:  to  suppose  it  possible^  is 
to  suppose  that  we  may  get  rid  of  all  thonghts  and  yet 
continue  to  think.  And^  in  the  second  place^  thoagh  qoite 
unable  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  ideas  filling  this  internal  form 
of  intuition,  we  may  readily  perceive  that  the  successive 
positions  of  these  ideas  in  the  ever-passing  series,  yield  us 
the  consciousness  of  those  intervals  which  make  up  the  con- 
sciousness  of  Time;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  all  ideas 
marking  these  positions,  consciousness  of  Time  would  dis- 
appear.  So  that  of  these  assertions   respecting 

the  behaviour  of  these  two  forms  of  intuition,  both  are 
deniable.  Instead  of  forming  a  trustworthy  basis  for  a 
System  of  beliefs  at  variance  with  the  universal  dictum 
of  consciousness,  these  two  propositions  would  tend  to  dis- 
credit  a  System  of  beliefs  that  was  in  harmony  with  that 
dictum. 

Accepting,  however,  these  propositions  for  argument^s 
sake ;  and  accepting  as  necessarily  involved  the  oonclusion 
that  Time  and  Space  are  forms  of  intuition ;  let  us  consider 
how  the  several  Statements  made  respecting  them  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  one  another.  E^nt  teils  us  that  Space  is  a 
form  of  intuition  in  which  all  the  sensations  caused  by  ex- 
ternal  objects  occur ;  and  he  also  teils  us  that  "  the  original 
representation  of  space  is  an  intuition  ä  priori,  and  not  a 
conception/'  Blsewhere  he  unites  these  Statements,  eaying 
— '•'  but  Space  and  time  are  not  merely  forms  of  sensuous 
intuition,  but  intuitions  themselves."  Suppose  we  try  to 
render  this  proposition  into  thought.  Lot  us,  if  we  can, 
conceive  a  thing  as  being  both  the  matter  of  intuition  and 
the  form  of  intuition.  We  look  at  -an  object ;  and  the 
doctrine  is  that  we  can  perceive  it  only  in  Space  as  its 
form.  Now  let  us  remove  the  object — Space,  considered  as 
its  form,  remaining.  This  Space  we  are  said  to  know  as  an 
intuition :  Space  is  here  the  matter  of  the  intuition — that 
which  occupies  consciousness.  What,  then,  is  the  form 
under  which  this  matter  is  presented  J    No  form  havin^^ 
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been  named^  we  mnst  conclude  either  that  the  same  tliing 
is  at  once  form  and  matter  of  Intuition,  er  that  there  may 
be  matter  of  intuition  witliout  any  form;  in  which  case 
why  need  any  matter  of  intuition  have  form  ?  If 

we  inquire  more  closely,  this  irreconcilability  becomes  still 
clearer.  Kant  says  : — "  That  which  in  the  phasnomenon 
corresponds  to  the  Sensation,  I  term  its  matter ;  but  that 
which  efEects  that  tho  content  of  the  phasnomenon  can  be 
arranged  under  certain  relations,  I  call  its  form,**  Carrying 
with  US  this  definition  of  form,  as  **  that  which  effects  that 
the  content  •)«•**  can  be  arranged  under  certain  rela- 
tions/'  let  us  rcturn  to  the  case  in  which  the  intuition  of 
Space  is  tho  intuition  which  occupies  consciousness.  Can 
the  content  of  this  intuition  ''  be  arranged  under  certain  re- 
lations,*'  or  not  ?  It  can  be  so  arranged,  or  rather,  it  is  so 
arranged.  Space  cannot  be  thought  of  save  as  having  parts, 
near  and  remote,  in  this  direction  or  the  other.  Hence 
if  that  is  the  form  of  a  thing  *^  which  effects  that  the 
content  ♦  ♦  can  bo  arranged  under  certain  relations,'* 
it  foUows  that  when  tho  content  of  consciousness  is  the 
intuition  of  Space,  which  has  parts  "  that  can  be  arranged 
under  certain  rclations/'  there  must  be  a  form  of  tiiat 
intuition.  Wliat  is  it  ?  Kant  does  not  teil  us — does  not 
appear  to  perceive  that  there  must  be  such  a  form;  and 
could  not  have  porceived  this  without  abandoning  his  hypo- 
thesis  that  the  space-intuition  is  primordial.  For 

on  pushing  tho  inquiry — What  is  the  form  of  intuition 
under  which  this  alleged  form  of  intuition  is  presented  or 
rcprcseuted  to  consciousness  ?  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
conclusion  abovo  drawn :  it  is  presented  or  represented 
under  tho  universal  form  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  It  is 
this  form  which  "  effects  that  the  content "  (when  con- 
sciousness is  occupied  by  the  intuition  of  Space)  "  can  bo 
arranged  under  certain  relations*' — relations  of  like  or 
unliko  distance,  and  like  or  unlike  direction.  We  see,  as 
before,  that  the   dual  relation  of  like   and   unlike  is  tho 
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form  of  this  so-called  form^  as  well  as  the  form  of  all  the 
concrete  experiences  presented  under  it.* 

A  further  step  may  now  be  taken.  We  will  assome  that 
Kant's  premises  are  incontestable,  and  his  conclusion  irresis- 
tible.  We  will  assume  that  the  space-consciousness  and  the 
time-consciousness  behave  as  he  alleges^  and  that  there- 
fore  we  must  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  they  are  forms 
of  intuition.  We  will  also  imagine  ourselves  to  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  thing  to  be  both  the 
matter  of  intuition  and  its  form — ^both  that  which  is  con- 
ditioned  in  consciousness  and  that  which  conditions  it. 
And  having  supposed  all  this,  we  will  observe  the  position 

*  In  an  appendix  to  his  Essay  on  tho  ''Laws  of  Verse,"  Prof.  Sylvester 
has  republished  from  Nature  the  controversy  to  which  I  have  referred 
above.  In  an  additional  note  he  says  :— *'  It  is  clear  that  if  Mr.  Spencer 
had  been  made  aware  of  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  in  Kaut's  System 
between  Intuition,  the  action  or  the  product  of  the  Sensibility,  and  Thought, 
the  action  or  product  of  the  Understanding  (the  two  belonging,  according  to 
Kant,  to  eniirely  dififerent  provinces  of  the  mind),  he  would  have  seen  that 
bis  snpposed  refutation  proceeded  on  a  mere  misappreheusion  of  Kant'a 
actual  utterance  and  doctrine  on  the  subject.  If  Mr.  Spencer  will  restore 
to  Kaut  the  words  really  used  by  him,  the  senteuce  will  run  thus  : — '  If 
Space  and  time  are  forms  of  intuition,  they  can  never  be  tbought 
of  ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the  form  of  thought 
and  the  maiUr  of  thought ;'  and  hld  epigram  (for  Mr.  Spencer  must  have 
meant  it  rather  as  an  epigram  thon  as  a  serious  argument)  loses  all  its  point. 
Was  it  likely  d  priori  that  Kant  {ihe  ELant)  should  have  laid  himself  open  to 
such  a  Scholar' smate  at  the  very  outset  of  his  System  ^'' 

I  have  ouly  to  remaik  that  Prof.  Sylvester's  mode  of  rendering  my  criti- 
cism  pointless,  is  a  very  curious,  but  not,  I  think,  a  very  couclusive  one. 
He  has  substituted  Kaut's  words  for  my  words  in  one  part  of  the  sentence 
quoted  (from  First  Frinciples,  p.  49),  while  he  has  mado  no  corresponding 
Bubstitutions  in  the  correlative  parts  of  the  sentence.  Had  he  put  **  intui- 
tion  "  for  **  thought "  every where,  instead  of  only  in  one  place,  my  sentence 
would  have  run  thus  : — **  If  space  And  time  are  forms  of  intuition  they  can 
never  be  intuited ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the 
form  of  intuition  and  the  maUer  of  intuition."  I  fail  to  see  that  in  the 
sentence  as  thus  altered  the  point  is  lost :  if  it  was  there  bef  ore,  it  is  therc 
now.  Indeed,  as  I  think  the  tezt  shows,  the  change  of  expression  whioL 
Prof.  Sylvester's  objection  has  led  me  to  make,  renders  the  disproof  muoh 
clearer  than  it  was  before.  Whether  that  disproof  is  rightly  described  by 
his  metaph)r,  is  a  question  that  doea  not  concein  me — ^he  is  responsible  foi 
its  use,  not  L 
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in  which  we  stand.  Consider^   firsfc^   the   thing 

affirmed — that   Time  and  Space  are  subjective  forms^  or 
properties  of  the  ego.     Is  it  possible  to  realize  the  meaning 
of  these  words  ?  or  are  they  simply  groups  of  signs  which 
seem  to  contain  a  notion  but  really  contain  none  7     An 
attempt  to  construct  the  notion  will  qoickly  show  that  the 
latter  is  the  fact.    Think  of  Space — of  the  thing,  that  is ;  not 
of  the  Word.    Now  think  of  seif-— of  that  which  is  conscioos. 
Having  clearly  represented  them,  put  the  two  together,  and 
conceive  the  one  as  a  property  of  the  othor.     What  resnlts  ? 
Nothing  bnt  a  conflict  of  two  thonghts  that  cannot  be 
nnited.      It  would  be  as  practicable  to  imagine  a  round 
triangle.     What,   then,  is  the  worth  of  the  proposition  ? 
As  Mr.  Mansel,  himself  a  Elantist,  says  in  his  subtle  work, 
Prolegomena  Logica : — ''  A   form  of  words  uniting  attri- 
butes  not  presentable  in  an  intaition,  is  not  the  sign  of  a 
thought,  but  of  the  negation  of  all  thinking.     Conception 
must  thus  be  carefuUy  distinguished,  as  well  from  mere 
imagination,  as  from  a  mere  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  words.     Combinations  of  attributes  logically  impossible 
may  be  expressed  in  language  perfectly  intelligible.     There 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
bilinear  figure,  or  iron-gold,     The  language  is  intelligible, 
though  the  object  is  inconceivable.^'     If  this  be  true,  Kant's 
Statement  is  empty  sound.     If,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
puts  it,  those  propositions  only  are  conceivable  of  which 
subject  and  predicate  are  capable  of  unity  of  representation, 
then  is  the  subjectivity  of  Space  inconceivable ;    for  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  the  two  notions,  Space  and  property  of 
the  ego,  into  unity  of  representation.  Consider 

next  that  which  is,  by  implication,  denied.  To  af&rm  that 
Time  and  Space  belong  to  the  ego,  is  simultaneously  to 
af&rm  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  non-ego.  Beyond  the 
above  positive  proposition,  which  it  is  impossible  to  think, 
there  is  thus  a  correlative  negative  proposition,  which  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  think.     While,  in  the  one  case^ 
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ihe  assertion  is  tkat  two  things  are  united  in  fact  which 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  unite   in  thought;    in  the  other 
case^  the   assertion    is   that  two  things   are    disonited  in 
fact   which   we   are  wholly  nnable  to  disunite  in  thought. 
By  no  eflfort  can   any  one  separate,  or  think  away,  Space 
and  Time  from  the  objective  world,  and  leave  the  objective 
World  behind.     The  proposal  to  imagine  a  square  divested 
of  its  equiangularity  is  a  kindred  proposal.      And   if  the 
implied   statement   that  a  square  has  an  existence  apart 
fi'om     its     equiangularity,    though    a    verbally-intelligible 
statement,  is  unthinkable   and  meaningless,   then  no  less 
nnthinkable    and    meaningless    is    the  implied    statement 
that  objects  have  an  existence  apart  from  Space  and  Time. 
Nor  are  we  committed  to   these   two   impossibilities    of 
thought    only  —  there    are    sequent    impossibilities.      The 
Elantian   doctrine  not  only  compels  us   to   dissociate  from 
the  non-ego  these  forms  as  we  know  them,  but  practically 
forbids   us    to   recognize,  or   suppose,  any  forms   for   the 
non-ego.      Kant  says  that  "  Space  is  nothing  eise  than  the 
form  of  all  phaenomena  of  the  extemal  sense,  that  is,  the 
subjective  condition    of  the  sensibility,  under  which  alone 
external  Intuition  is  possible.'^     This  is  a  tacit  affirmation 
that  there   is  no  form   of  objective  existence  to  which  it 
corresponds;    since,  if  there   were,  it  would  be  something 
eise  than  the  subjective  condition  of  the   sensibility.     He 
says,  too,  that  "Time  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  our  in- 
ternal intuition.   *     *    *   it  inheres  not  in  the  objects  them- 
selves,  but  solely  in  the  subject  (or  mind)  which  intuites 
them.*'     And  he   distinctly  shuts  out  the  supposition  that 
there  are  forms  of  the  non-ego  to  which  these  forms  of  the 
ego   correspond,  by  saying    that    "Space    is    not    a   con- 
ception   which    has    been    derived   from   outward    experi- 
ences,    ^    ^    ^   the  representation  of  space  cannot  be  bor- 
rowed  from  the  relations  of  extemal  phasnomena  through 
experience."    Let  us  observe,  then,  the  two  alternative  con- 
dosions  respecting  the  non-ego  betweeu  which  we  have  to 
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choose.  The  first  is  that  the  non-ego  iß  formless. 

Thoagh^  as  existing  intemally^  the  matter  of  every  inta- 
ition  has  its  form,  yet,  as  existing  exteraalljr,  tho  object  to 
which  this  intaition  relates  has  no  form.  As  we  have  seen, 
Eant  defines  form  as  *'  that  which  effects  that  the  con« 
tent  *  *  *  can  be  arranged  under  certain  relations.*' 
Understanding  form  in  this  sense,  then,  we  mosfc  say  that 
the  non-ego  cannot  have  its  content  arranged  ander  certain 
relations.  Bat  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  the  non-ego 
has  no  parts,  since  to  have  parts  is  to  have  content  arranged 
m  relations ;  and  it  is  equally  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  whole» 
for  a  whole  necessarily  implies  parts  of  which  it  is  the  sam. 
Whence  the  proposition  amoants  to  this,  that  the  non-ego, 
having  neither  whole  nor  parts,  cannot  be  thoaght  of  as 
existing ;  and  we  are  landed  in  Absolnte  Idealism,  which  ia 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis.*  The  alternative  pro- 

position is   that   tho   non-ego   has   a  form,   bat  that  thia 
prodaces  no   eflfect  on   the   ego  in  the  act  of  experience« 

*  Let  me  here  append  the  passage  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  what  U  either  a  confaaion  of  Statement  or  a  changc 
in  the  meauings  of  the  words  used.  Kant  says  : — '*  The  effect  of  an  object 
upon  the  faculty  of  representation,  so  f ar  as  we  are  affected  by  the  said  ob- 
ject, is  Sensation.  That  sort  of  Intuition  which  relates  to  an  cbject  by 
means  of  Sensation,  is  called  an  empirical  ictnition.  The  undetermined 
object  of  an  empirical  intuition,  is  called  pJuxmamenon,  That  which  in  the 
pbicnomeDon  corresponds  to  the  Sensation,  I  term  its  matter/*  (here,  re- 
membering  the  definition  just  given  of  phenomenon,  objective  existence  ia 
manifestly  referred  to)  '*but  that  which  effects  that  the  content  of  the 
phoDomenon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  relations,  I  call  ita  form.**  (So 
that /orm,  as  here  applied,  refers  to  objective  existence.)  "But  that  in 
which  our  scnsations  are  mcrely  arranged,  and  by  which  they  are  susceptiblo 
of  assuming  a  certain  form,  cannot  be  itself  senbation."  (In  which  sentence 
the  Word /orm  obviously  refers  to  subjective existence.)  At  the outset»  the 
"  phenomenon  "  and  the  "Sensation**  are  distinguished  as  objective  and 
subjcMctive  respectivelj  ;  and  then  in  the  closing  sentences  the  form  is  spoken 
of  in  connexion  first  with  the  one  and  then  with  the  other,  as  though  they 
were  the  same.  This  passage  occurs  on  the  first  page  of  the  Crüique  qf 
Pure  Meason  (p,  21  of  Meilltjohnt  translalion),  Mr.  Lewes  has  obligvd  me 
by  comparing  the  words  with  the  original,  and  linds  the  translatiou  to  be 
acourate. 
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Thongh  the  objective  existence  contamed  under  some  ob- 
jective  form  is  capable  of  impressing  the  subject,  and 
producing  Sensation^  yet  tbis  Sensation  is  conditioned 
wbolly  by  the  subjective  form :  the  objective  form  is  com- 
pletely  inoperative.  So  that  whatever  arrangement  there 
may  be  in  the  content  of  the  non-ego,  the  effect  wrought  on 
the  ego  has  its  content  arranged  purely  according  to  tho 
good  as  another^  in  so  far  as  the  ego  is  concemed.  As  it 
follows  from  this  that  no  diSerences  among  onr  sensations 
are  determined  by  any  difEerences  in  the  non-cgo  (for  to  say 
that  they  are  so  determined  is  to  say  that  the  form  under 
which  the  non-ego  exists  produces  an  efEect  upon  the  ego) ; 
and  as  it  similarly  follows  that  the  order  of  coexistence  and 
sequence  among  these  sensations  is  not  determined  by  any 
Order  in  the  non-ego  ;  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  all 
these  difierences  and  changes  in  the  ego  are  self-determined. 
We  are,  as  before,  driven  into  Absolute  Idealism,  and  the 
premises  are  contradicted. 

To  complete  the  criticism  it  remains  but  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  supposed  to  be  inter- 
pretable  only  on  the  Kantian  hypothesis,  are  interpretabie 
on  the  Experience-hypothesis,  when  it  is  adequately  ex- 
panded.  In  the  preceding  Parts  of  this  work,  and  more 
especially  in  the  last  of  them,  we  have  seen  that  if,  in  pur- 
suance  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  we  suppose  the  modifi- 
cations  produced  by  experience  to  be  inheritable,  it  must 
happen  that  if  there  are  any  universal  forms  of  the  non-ego, 
these  must  establish  corresponding  universal  forms  in  the 
ego.  These  forms,  boing  embodied  in  the  Organization,  will 
impress  themselves  on  the  first  intuitions  of  the  individual , 
and  will  thus  appear  to  antecede  all  experience.  But  they 
will  nevertheleas  be  forms  which,  when  analyzed,  prove  to  be 
derived  firom  that  same  ultimate  consciousness  of  likenesa 
and  unlikeness  into  which  all  experience  is  resolvable :  just 
as  we  have  found. 
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And  now  let  as  sam  up  tlie  Eantian  argament — ^limiting 
onrselves  to  the  case  of  Space.  Eant  teils  us  tkat  Space  is  the 
form  of  all  extemal  Intuition ;  "whicli  is  not  tme.  He  teils 
US  that  tbe  conscioasness  of  Space  continnes  when  the  con« 
sciousness  of  all  things  contained  in  it  is  suppressed ;  which 
is  also  not  true.  From  these  alleged  facts  lie  infers  that 
Space  is  an  a  priori  form  of  intuition.  I  say  infers,  because 
this  conclusion  is  not  presented  in  necessary  union  wit^  the 
premises^  in  the  same  way  that  the  conscioasness  of  duality 
is  necessarily  presented  along  with  the  conscioasness  of  in- 
equality ;  bat  it  is  a  conclasion  volantarily  drawn  for  tho 
purpose  of  explaining  the  alleged  facts.  And  then  that  we 
may  accept  this  conclasion^  which  is  not  necessarily  pre- 
sented along  with  these  alleged  facts  which  are  not  traCj  we 
are  obliged  to  affirm  several  propositions  which  cannot  be 
rendered  into  thought.  When  Space  is  itself  contem- 
plated,  we  have  to  conceive  it  as  at  once  the  form  of 
intuition  and  the  matter  of  intuition  ;  which  is  impos- 
sible.  We  have  to  unite  that  which  we  are  conscioos 
of  as  Space  with  that  which  we  are  conscious  of  as  the 
ego,  and  contomplate  the  one  as  a  property  of  the  other ; 
which  is  impossible.  We  have  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
unite  that  which  we  are  conscious  of  as  Space^  from  that 
which  wo  are  conscious  of  as  the  non-ego,  and  contemplate 
the  one  as  separate  from  the  other ;  which  is  also  impossible. 
Further,  this  hypothosis  that  Space  is  "  nothing  eise  "  than 
a  form  of  intuition  belonging  wholly  to  the  ego,  commits  iis 
to  one  of  the  two  alternatives,  that  the  non-ego  is  formless 
or  that  its  form  produces  absolutely  no  eflfect  upon  the  ego  ; 
both  of  which  alternatives  involve  us  in  impossibilities  of 
thought.  And  all  these  impossibilities  of  thought,  oflfered 
to  US  along  with  a  supposed  necessary  inference  from  sup- 
posed  facts,  we  are  to  accept  that  we  may  escape  a  difficulty 
of  interpretation  assumed  to  be  insurmountable,  bat  which 
ia  readily  surmounted  I 
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§  400.  One  other  example  of  metaphysical  reasoning  may 
be  fitly  added — an  example  lineally  descending  from  the 
last.  It  will  show  us  how  that  rejection  of  the  direct  testi- 
mony  of  consciousness  which  Kantism  involvesj  leads  to 
contradiction  when  joined  with  that  acceptance  of  the  direct 
testimony  of  consciousness  implied  by  "  Natural  Eealism.'^ 

Sir  William  Hamilton^  who,  from  some  passages  in  his 
writings  (see,  for  instance,  p.  882  of  the  Dissertations), 
might  be  supposed  to  hold  that  Space  is  hoth  a  law  of 
thought  and  a  law  of  things ;  but  who  proves  himself  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Kant  by  saying — "  It  is  one  merit  of  the  philo- 
Bophy  of  the  conditioned,  that  it  proves  Space  to  be  by  a  law 
of  thought^  and  not  by  a  law  of  things; ^'  has  been  led  by 
his  Kantism  into  a  suicidal  argument.  In  his  trenchant 
criticism  on  Dr.  Brown,  he  brings  into  streng  relief  the 
inconsistency  of  that  writer  by  putting  side  by  side  two 
positions  respectively  received  and  repudiated  by  him.  The 
passage,  which  will  be  found  at  page  90  of  the  JJisserta^ 
tions,  is  as  follows : — 

^'  I  cannot  hut  believe  fhat  material  things  exist : — Icomnoi 
hid  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the  object  immediately 
hnown  in  perception,  The  former  of  these  beliefs,  explicitly 
argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  defending  his  System  against  the 
sceptic,  because  irresistible,  is  true,  The  latter  of  these 
beliefs,  implicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  establishing  his 
System  itself,  though  irresistible,  is  false" 

Now  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  asserts  that  Space  is 
"  only  a  law  of  thought,  and  not  a  law  of  things,^'  he  falls 
into  an  inconsistency  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  here 
exposes.  To  show  this  it  needs  but  to  make  a  small  addi- 
tion  to  the  foregoing  passage,  and  to  change  the  names, 
thus :— . 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  material  things  exist: — I cannoi 
but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the  object  immediately 
hnown  in  perception  : — I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  space  in 
which  material  realities  are  perceived  is  objectively  real. 
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The  two  former  of  these  beliefs,  explicitly  argues  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton^  in  defending  his  System  against  ihe  sceptio^ 
because  irresistible,  are  true,  The  latter  of  these  beliefs, 
implicitly  argues  Sir  William  Hamilton^  in  establishing  his 
System  itself,  though  irresistible,  isfalse, 

We  are  not  now  concemed  with  the  tenability  of  Dr. 
Brownes  position,  or  with  the  tenability  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton^s 
criticism.  We  have  to  note  only  that  if  Sir  W.  Hamilton'a 
argument  is  conclusive  against  Dr.  Brown^  a  parallel  arga- 
ment  is  conclusive  against  himself  ;  and  that  either  the 
criterion  he  erects  is  no  criterion,  or  that  his  belief  respect- 
ing  the  subjectivity  of  Space  is  disproved  by  his  criterion. 

§  401.  Such^  then^  are  metaphysical  reasonings;  not 
selected  from  the  works  of  one  writer  or  one  school^  but 
from  the  works  of  a  series  of  writers  of  diflTerent  schools 
— Berkeley,  Hume,  E^ant,  Hamilton.  While  disagreeing 
in  other  respects,  these  writers  agree  in  the  professed  rejec- 
tion  of  some  or  many  of  the  fundamental  dicta  of  con- 
sciousness.  The  passages  quoted  and  criticized  have  been 
typical  passages  directly  referring  tö  these  fundamental 
dicta ;  and  the  reasonings  have  been  reasonings  considered 
sufl&cient  to  disprove  them.  Have  they  the  requisite  co- 
gency?  So  far  from  having  it,  they  are  füll  of  defects 
which  would  invalidate  quite  ordinary  inferences. 

In  one  case  we  find  that  what  is  to  be  denied  in  the  con- 
cluHion  is  tacitly  afürmed  in  the  premises.  Now  transcendent 
m'jntal  capacity  is  made  the  basis  for  proof  of  mental  inca- 
pacity  j  and  disproof  of  our  consciousness  of  a  thing  is  made 
to  proceed  upon  our  consciousness  of  another  thing  which 
the  same  argument  disproves.  To  escape  from  a  difficulty 
of  thought,  half-a-dozen  impossibilities  of  thought  are  offered 
by  way  of  refuge.  And  once  more,  the  test  of  true  cogni- 
tions,  which  is  alleged  to  be  final,  is,  without  any  assigned 
reason,  assumed  to  be  worthless  in  respect  of  particular 
cognitions* 


CHAPTER   V. 

NEGATIVE   JÜSTIFICATION   OF   REALISM. 

§  402.  The  foregoing  three  chapters  contain  a  general 
Burvey  of  the  inetaphysical  position.  We  have  seen  that  meta- 
phjsicians  proceed  on  a  tacit  assumption  whicli  they  make 
no  attempt  to  jostifj;  and  which  cannot  possibly  be  justified. 
We  have  seen  that  the  words  they  use,  one  and  all^  tum 
traitors ;  and  along  with  every  proposition  they  are  set  to 
express,  persist  in  expressing  some  fatal  counter-proposition. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  reasonings  framed  out  of 
these  propositions  cannot  be  coerced  into  establishing  that 
which  they  are  intended  to  establish;  but  have  to  take 
for  their  fulcrum  that  which  is  to  be  dis-established^  and  are 
powerless  when  that  fulcrum  is  removed. 

For  ordinary  purposes  such  an  examination^  leading  to 
such  results,  might  be  held  sufficient.  Here,  however,  it  is 
not  intended  as  more  than  an  introduction.  It  foreshadows 
the  analytical  argument  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  and 
still  more  vaguely  the  synthetical  argument  that  is  to 
Supplement  it — the  one  a  negative  justification  of  Bealism, 
and  the  other  a  positive  justification  of  Bealism. 

By  a  negative  justification  of  Bealism,  I  mean  a  proof 
that  Bealism  rests  on  evideuce  having  a  grcater  validity 
than  the  evidence  on  which  any  counter-hypothesis  rests. 
By  such  proof  the  realistic  belief  is  negatively  justified ; 
inasmuch  as  no  belief  having  a  better  justification  exists. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  ultimate  analysis,  we  will  advance 
the  examination  a  stage  by  making  a  proximate  analysis. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TUE   ARGUMENT   FROM    PRIORITT. 

§  403.  Twice  in  the  course  of  tliis  work  (§§  204  and  332, 
note)  1  have  named,  as  illusträting  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
eflfecfc  of  habit,  the  power  acquired  hj  microscopists  of  so 
moving  objects  nnder  a  microscope  as  to  neatralize  the 
apparent  inversions  of  their  motions.  This  adjustment, 
which  is  such  that,  to  move  the  object  to  the  right  the 
fingers  must  be  moved  to  the  left,  and  to  move  it  np  they 
mnst  be  moved  down,  is,  affer  long  practico,  made  anto- 
matically,  and  comes  to  seem  quite  natural — so  natural 
that  when,  for  certain  purposes,  there  is  used  an  ''  erecting 
glass/'  which  brings  the  visible  motions  into  their  ordinary 
relations  with  the  tactual  motions,  these  relations  seem  to 
be  unnatural ;  and  the  microscopist  is  as  much  perplexed 
by  this  normal  connexion  of  impressions  as  he  originally 
was  by  the  abnormal  one. 

Habit,  thua  shown  to  produce  so  striking  a  result  in  the 
sphere  of  simj^le  external  perception,  is  capable  of  producing 
a  no  less  striking  resuit  in  the  sphere  of  that  complex 
internal  perception  which  we  call  reasoning.  Here,  too,  by 
frequently  presenting  sequences  of  thought  under  an 
inverted  relation,  there  is  gradually  superinduced  the  belief 
that  this  is  their  direct  relation.  From  persistently  con- 
templating  them  in  a  certain  hypothetical  Order,  exactly 
opposite  to  their  real  order,  the  hypothetical  Order  even- 
tually  comes  to  appear  as  the  real  order  and  the  real  order 
as  the  hypothetical. 
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This  is  the  attitude  of  mind  generated  by  habit  in  the 
metaphysician.  So  accustomed  is  he  to  look  through  the 
introspective  instrument  which  reverses  the  succession  of  hi8 
experiences,  that  the  reversed  succession  is  taken  by  him 
Cor  the  direct  succession;  and  when  he  is  made  to  look 
through  an  '^  erecting  glass  "  which  rectifies  the  succession, 
everything  seems  to  him  turned  the  wrong  side  up. 

From  this  introductory  pafallel  let  us  pass  to  the  argu- 
ment  which  it  pre-figures. 

§  404.  The  postulate  with  which  metaphysical  reasoning 
sets  out,  is  that  we  are  primarily  conscious  only  of  our 
sensations — that  we  certainly  know  we  have  these,  and  that 
if  there  be  any thing  beyond  these  serving  as  cause  for  them^ 
it  can  be  known  only  by  inference  from  them. 

I  shall  give  much  surprise  to  the  metaphysical  reader  if  I 
call  in  question  this  postulate;  and  the  surprise  will  rise 
into  astonishment  if  I  distinctly  deny  it.  Tet  I  must  de 
this.  Limiting  the  proposition  to  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  produced  in  us  by  extemal  objects  (for  these  are 
alone  in  question)  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  affirm  that  the 
thing  primarily  known^  is  not  that  a  Sensation  has  been 
experienced^  but  that  there  exists  an  outer  object.  Instead 
of  admitting  that  the  primordial  and  unquestionable  know« 
ledge  is  the  existence  of  a  Sensation^  I  asaert^  contrariwise^ 
that  the  existence  of  a  Sensation  is  an  hypothesis  that  can- 
not  be  firamed  until  extemal  existence  is  known.  This 
entire  inversion  of  his  conception,  which  to  the  meta- 
physician will  seem  so  absurd^  is  one  that  inevitably  takes 
place  when  we  inspect  the  phenomena  of  consciousnesa  in 
their  order  of  genesis :  nsing,  for  our  "  erecting  glass/^  the 
mental  biography  of  a  child,  or  the  deyeloped  conception  of 
things  held  in  common  by  the  savage  and  the  rustic. 

During  his  early  days  a  boy  eats,  plays^  pulls  to  pieces 
his  tojB,  quarreis  with  his  brothers^  and  carriea  on  a  life  in 
which  things^  and  personsj  and  placeSj  and  acta,  become 
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&miliar^  and  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  implying  an  apprehen- 
sion  of  them  essentially  similar  to  that  which  adnlts  Iiaye. 
Döring  the  same  period  there  is  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
language  sofficient  for  understanding  and  expressing  simple 
propositions  respecting  objects^  properties^  and  relations. 
Bat  now  let  ns  ask^  at  what  age  does  the  boy  first  nse  any 
Word  ending  in  ''  ation  "  ;  and  how  many  years  is  it  before 
the  meaning  of  '^  Sensation  "  can  be  explained  to  him  ?  Its 
first  component  '^  sense^'^  understood  as  the  general  uame 
for  hearing^  sight^  touch^  taste^  and  smell^  is  for  a  long  time 
incomprehensible.  The  force  of  the  ending,  '^  ation,''  cannot 
by  any  possibiHty  be  known  until  the  power  of  forming  ab- 
stractions  has  been  considerably  developed.  And  the 
doubly-abstract  term  '^  Sensation,^'  remains  for  a  still  longer 
period  without  meaning.  Equally  obvious,  or  even  more 
obyious,  is  the  child's  inability  to  know  that  he  has  sensa- 
tions,  when  we  remember  Ms  üiabüity  to  form  a  definite 
conception  of  his  own  individuality.  No  nrchin  from  the 
nursery  speaks  of  himself  as  ^^  I."  He  regards  himself  aa  an 
object.  Hearing  himself  called  ^'  Georgy,"  he  will  say ''  Give 
Cteorgy,"  when  he  wants  something;  or  will  plaintively 
indicate  '^  Georgy  "  as  the  cause  of  the  evil  when  he  has 
hurt  himself.  Such  a  form  of  speech  as  ^'  I  hurt  myself/'  is 
never  heard  among  yonng  children.  That  synthesis  of  all 
ihe  experiences  and  powers,  past  and  present,  constitating 
the  conception  of  seif,  is  far  beyond  the  ability  of  an  un- 
developed  intelligenca  So  that  neither  the  subject  nor  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition — "  I  have  a  Sensation,^'  can  be 
even  separately  framed  by  a  child,  much  less  put  togethen 

The  notion  of  personal  identity,  though  more  developed  ia 
the  savage,  is  still  so  imperfectly  developed  that  he  cannot 
form  the  consciousness  which  the  metaphysician  posits  aa 
primordial.  In  the  languages  of  the  lowest  races  there  are 
no  words  answering  to  "  mind^'  and  '^  ideas/'  The  uncivüized 
man  has,  indeed,  got  the  belief  in  another  seif  that  goes 
away  in  dreams,  and  leaves  the  body  for  a  longer  time  at 
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death ;  bat  this  other  seif,  as  conceived  by  him^  is  simplj  a 
dnplicate,  yisible  and  tangible  as  the  bodj  is.  He  lias  no 
name  for  that  which  is  conscious^  or  for  that  aggregate  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  called  by  us  ''  consciousness  /'  and 
if  he  wants  to  convey  the  fact  that  he  peroeives  some- 
thing  not  present  to  the  senses^  he  can  do  it  only  by 
likening  his  perception  to  extemal  vision^  and  his  internal 
power  to  an  eye.*  So  that  he  is  devoid  of  that  conception 
of  seif  as  a  sentient  principle^  which  the  metaphysical  pro- 
Position  implies  ;  just  as  mach  as  he  is^  in  common  with  the 
child^  devoid  of  any  snch  notion  as  "  Sensation.*'  We  need 
but  remember  that  his  langnage  has  not  eyen  a  general  word 
for  tree^  as  considered  apart  from  particnlar  kinds  of  trees^  to 
see  at  once  the  absardity  of  crediting  him  with  these  highly 
abstract  ideas. 

It  is  snperflaoos,  however,  to  go  so  far  for  proof.  Any 
laboarer  or  farmer  will  famish  it.  Teil  him  that  the  sonnd 
he  hears  &om  the  bell  of  the  village  church  ezists  in  him- 
self  j  and  that  in  the  absence  of  all  creatares  having  ears^ 
there  woald  be  no  soond.  When  his  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment  has  waned^  try  and  make  him  anderstand  this  trath 
which  is  so  clear  to  yoa.  Explain  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  bell  are  commanicated  to  the  air ;  that  the  air  conveys 
them  as  wayes  or  pulses;  that  these  palses  successiyely 
strike  the  membrane  of  his  ear^  cansing  it  to  yibrate;  and 
that  what  exist  in  the  air  as  mechanical  moyements  become 
in  him  the  Sensation  of  soand^  which  yaries  in  pitch  as  these 
moyements  yary  in  their  rapidity  of  snccession.  And  now 
ask  yourself^  what  are  these  things  yon  are  telling  him 
abont  ?  When  you  speak  to  him  of  the  bell,  of  the  air,  of 
ihe  mechanical  motions,  do  you  mean  so  many  of  his  ideas  f 

*  I  do  not  assert  this  only  as  an  inference  from  primitive  langnages. 
Some  time  since  I  had  the  opportonity  of  pntting  direct  qnestions  on  the 
point  to  Dr.  Theophilns  Hahn,  who  was  brought  up  among  the  Hottentots, 
has  a  fall  command  of  their  langnage,  and  oomplete  familiarity  with  their 
modes  of  thonght ;  and  he  entirely  yerified  the  ä  priori  implications. 
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If  you  do,  you  fall  into  the  astonnding  absnrdity  of  sapposing 
that  he  already  has  the  conception  which  you  are  trjring  to 
give  him.  By  the  bell,  the  air,  the  vibrations,  then,  you 
mean  just  what  he  means — so  many  objective  existences  and 
actions  ;  and  by  no  possibility  can  you  present  to  him  this 
hypothesis  that  what  he  knows  as  sound  exists  in  him,  and 
not  outside  of  him,  without  postulating,  in  common  with 
him,  these  objective  realities.  By  no  possibility  can  you 
show  him  that  he  knows  only  his  sensations,  without  sup- 
posing  him  to  be  already  conscious  of  all  these  things  and 
changes  causing  his  sensations. 

ITp  to  a  considerably-advanced  stage  of  his  mental  de- 
velopment,  every  one  thinks  of  properties  not  simply  as 
implying  objects,  but  as  being  objectively  what  they  seem  to 
him  subjectively.  Aided  by  the  ''erecting  glass"  used 
above,  even  the  metaphysician,  perplexed  by  involved 
reasonings,  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  originally  he  re- 
garded  colours  as  inherent  in  the  substances  distinguished 
by  them ;  that  sweetness  was  conceived  as  an  intrinsic  pro- 
perty  of  sugar ;  that  hardness  and  softness  were  supposed 
actually  to  dwell  in  stones  and  in  flesh.  And  perhaps  he 
will  recollect  that  only  after  a  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tice  in  throwing  intellectual  somersets,  did  he  succeed  in  in- 
verting  his  original  conception ;  so  as  to  think  of  the  im- 
pression  produced  on  him  as  that  which  is  immediately 
known,  and  the  outer  object  causing  it  as  known  mediately, 
80  far  as  it  is  known.  Remembering  all  which,  he  will  see 
that  the  Idealistic  hypothesis  not  only  came  long  after  the 
Healistic  belief,  but  that  when  he  succeeded  in  framing  the 
Idealistic  hypothesis  he  did  so  only  by  the  help  of  the 
Bealistic  belief. 

§  405.  Let  US  digress  a  moment  to  observe  the  sourco  of 
these  metaphysical  confiisions.  The  error  has  been  in  con- 
founding  two  quite  distinct  things — ^haying  a  Sensation^  and 
being  conscious  of  having  a  Sensation, 
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To  be  impressed  by  a  colour,  a  sound,  or  an  odour,  and 
thereupon  to  perform  some  motion  conducive  to  self-preser- 
vation,  is  a  simple  act  perpetually  performed  by  creatures  of 
low  grade — ^an  act  closely  allied  to  reflex  acts,  and  passing 
insensibly  into  these.  We  may  figure  its  nature  by  imagin- 
ing  to  ourselves^  so  far  as  we  can^  the  process  of  sneezing, 
as  occorring  withont  a  contemplating  seif  to  watch  it 
and  tbink  about  it.  A  Sensation  thus  existing  before 
there  exists  an  introspective  consciousness,  is  a  Sensa- 
tion of  tbe  kind  spoken  of  by  metaphysicians  as  being 
immediately  given  in  consciousness^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  outer  agent  producing  it,  which  can  be  but  mediately 
given.  And  did  they  simply  argue  that  the  conception  of 
the  outer  agent  eventually  framed,  is  framed  out  of  such 
sensations,  and  Stands  in  relation  to  them  as  secondary  and 
derived,  their  position  would  be  tenable  enough.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  in  such  a  creature  the  sensations  are 
the  things  originally  given,  while  their  objective  cause 
comes  in  course  of  time  to  be  inferred ;  and  it  is  quite  an- 
other  thing  to  say  these  sensations  can  be  known  o^  sensa^ 
tions  by  such  a  creature.  So  long  as  a  creature  is  simply 
recipient  of  sensations,  and  so  long  as  it  has  got  only  far 
enough  to  make  the  synthesis  of  these  implied  in  the  con- 
ception of  an  object — nay,  so  long  as  it  has  not  reached  the 
still  more  complex  synthesis  required  to  conceive  the  object 
and  itself  as  independent  existences,  it  cannot  reach  that 
consciousness  of  Sensation  which  the  metaphysician  assumes 
to  be  primordial. 

For,  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  consciousness  of  having 
a  Sensation,  which  the  metaphysical  argument  postulates,  is 
the  consciousness  framed  by  a  distinctly-individualized  seif, 
which  long  antecedent  experience  has  clearly  distinguished 
from  a  not-self.  The  metaphysical  argument  identifies  two 
things  which  are  at  the  very  opposite  extremes  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  evolution.  The  simple  consciousness  of  Sen- 
sation, uncomplicated  by  any  consciousness  of  subject  or 
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ODycciy  is  doütbiaen  praBoraiaL  TicraizgiL  muDeasizniitj'  Iob^ 
and  compfez  diffixmtiatxiocs  and  nEfaegntiaBS  of  sadk  pn* 
iiK»dBJ  seiuatioiis  azui  derired  iäeaßy  thece  dendops  a  con- 
nckmsnem  of  seif  and  a  correlatiTe  mji-seiL  Asd  &r  hier 
tban  this  is  readied  a  fizud  stage,  at  widdh  h  becomes  pos- 
rible  for  tbe  devekfped  seif  to  oootemplate  its  cwn  statea  aa 
aflectioiis  prodnced  in  h  bj  the  not-sdfl  And  tlns  final 
9kage  is  spoken  of  aa  tlioagliit  wäre  the  initial  stage! 

§  406.  Betnming  from  this  digressioiiy  that  whidi  we  are 
»mcemed  here  to  note,  ia  that  the  BeaUstic  conception  ia 
ererywhere  and  alwajs,  in  child^  in  saTage^  in  rastic,  in  the 
metapfajsieian  himself,  prior  to  the  IdeaKstic  conception; 
and  that  in  no  mind  whaterer  can  the  Idealistic  conception 
be  reached  except  throngfa  the  Bealistic  one.  Bealism  mnst 
be  posited  before  a  step  can  be  taken  towards  propoonding 
Idealism. 

New  if  any  one,  in  proof  that  his  friend  died  last  week, 
prodnced  a  letter  from  his  friend  dated  jesterday,  announc- 
ing  his  own  death,  we  shonld  think  that  even  Irish  extraction 
would  scarcely  soffice  to  acconnt  for  the  illogicality.  To 
say  that  a  man  is  dead,  and  then  to  give,  as  evidence  of 
his  death,  that  which  snpposes  him  to  be  aliye,  impUes  a 
scarcely-imaginablc  blindness  to  the  contradiction  between 
premises  and  conclasion.  And  yet  in  what  does  this  con- 
tradiction differ  essentially  from  that  which,  having  im- 
plicitly  postulated  extemal  objects,  evolves  the  conclasion 
that  sonsations  only  can  be  known,  and  that  objects  causing 
thom  aro  hypothetical,  or  even  non-existent  f 

In  bricf,  thcn,  the  argument  from  priority  is  this  ; — that 
in  thü  liiHiory  of  tho  race,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  every 
mind,  KoaÜHm  is  tho  primary  conception ;  that  only  afber  it 
has  b(*on  reached,  and  long  held  withont  question,  does  it 
bocomo  poHsiblo  even  to  frame  the  Idealistic  conception, 
whilo  rcHtiiig  upon  the  Bealistic  one;  and  that  then,  as  ever 
iiftor,  tho  IduaÜHtic  conception,  depending  on  the  Bealistic  onOj 
must  vaIli^h  the  instant  the  Bealistic  one  is  taken  away. 


CHAPTBK  Vn. 

THE   ARGUMENT   FROM   SIMPLICITY. 

§  407.  A  bullet  fired  at  a  t&vget  a  himdred  yards  oflF,  may 
niiss  it ;  bat  if  fired  at  the  same  target  placcd  a  thousand 
yards  off^  the  probability  of  missing  is  mnch  less.  In 
walkmg  over  a  frozen  lake  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  you 
are  not  nnlikely  to  slip  down ;  but  if  the  firozen  lake  is  a 
mile  wide,  there  is  bat  little  probability  that  you  will  slip 
down  in  Walking  over  it.  During  an  hour's  ramble  in  April, 
ihere  is  a  moderate  chance  that  you  may  be  caught  in  a 
shower ;  but  if  your  ramble  oceupies  the  whole  day,  your 
chance  of  being  caught  in  a  shower  is  relatively  smalL 
These  propositions,  which  look  so  eminently  insane,  will 
serve  to  exemplify,  in  a  startling  way,  one  kind  of  absurdity 
which  pervades  metaphysical  conclusions. 

For  if  we  compare  the  mental  process  which  yields 
Bealism,  with  the  mental  process  said  to  yield  Idealism  or 
Scepticism^  we  see  that,  apart  from  other  diJBferences,  the 
two  differ  immensely  in  their  lengths.  The  one  is  so  simple 
and  direct  as  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  undecomposable ;  while 
the  other,  long,  involved,  and  indirect,  is  not  simply  decom- 
posable  but  requires  much  ingenuity  to  compose  it.  Ought 
we  then  to  hold  that  in  the  short  and  simple  process  there 
is  less  danger  of  going  wrong  than  in  the  long  and  ela- 
berate  process;  or  ought  we  to  hold,  with  the  metaphy- 
sician,  that  in  the  long  and  elaborate  process  we  shall  not 
go  wrong,  though  we  go  wrong  in  the  short  one  ? 
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This  comparison  will  be  objected  to  on  fhe  ground  that 
the  two  processes  differ  not  in  tlieir  lengths  only  bat  in 
their  natures.  Doubtless  they  do  this.  As  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter^  the  process  carrying  us  to  the  Keal- 
istic  conception^  is  qoalitatively  so  immensely  superior  that^ 
lengths  being  supposed  eqnal^  its  outcome  is  far  more 
trustworthy  than  that  of  the  process  carrying  us  to  the 
Idealistic  conception.  Bat  claiming  nothing  herc  for  this 
superiority,  the  two  processes  are,  otherwise,  so  far  alike 
that  they  may  be  properly  compared  in  respect  to  their 
lengths.     This  will  need  a  little  explanation. 

§  408.  The  metaphysical  argumenta  whatever  be  its  par- 
ticular  species^  habitually  begins  by  ofifering  proof  that  the 
Bealistic  belief  is  inferential.  Now  in  one  case  and  now  in 
another^  the  listener  is  made  to  admit  that  the  thing  present 
to  his  consciousness  is  some  feeling ;  that  along  with,  say,  s 
particular  Sensation  of  colour^  there  haye  habitnally  been 
joined^  through  certain  motions  made^  sensations  of  hard- 
ness  or  soflness^  of  smell^  of  taste^  of  temperatnre ;  that 
when  he  again  has  this  particular  Sensation  of  colour^  he 
infers  that  these  other  sensations  will  follow  if  he  makes 
the  appropriate  motions ;  that  this  is  the  whole  content  of 
his  consciousness ;  and  that  if  he  thinks  there  is  any  objeo 
tive  substratum  serving  as  cause  for  this  Cluster  of  sensa- 
tions, its  existcnce  is  an  inference — ^the  inferred  substratum 
can  never  be  itself  presented  in  consciousness.  Thus  the 
metaphysician  shows  that  the  Eealistic  belief  is  reached 
through  a  process  of  drawing  conclusions — a  process  of 
reasoning.  Consequently,  as  his  own  belief  is  also  reached 
through  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  two  processes  are  com- 
parable  in  respect  to  their  lengths.  Let  us  see  how  they 
stand  when  tlius  compared. 

In  the  first  place,  this  alleged  demonstration  that  the 
Realistic  belief  is  inferential,  itself  consists  of  many 
inferences.      Whatever    risk    there    may   be    in    drawing 
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the  ßealistic  inference,  is  a  risk  over  and  over  again  en* 
countered  in  drawing  the  successive  inferences  proving  the 
inferential  nature  of  Bealism.  And  hence  to  suppose  the 
inference  of  Realism  disproved  by  this  series  of  inferences, 
18  to  suppose,  as  above,  that  whilo  thero  is  much  danger  in 
one  Step  there  is  little  danger  in  many  steps.  Nay,  the  case 
is  even  strenger ;  for  whatever  diflference  there  is  between 
the  nafcures  of  these  inferential  steps,  is  in  favour  of  that 
taken  by  Bealism,  which  is  far  simpler  than  any  one  of  those 
taken  in  showing  the  inferential  character  of  Bealism.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  knowledge  of  the  external  object  is 
reached  by  synthesis.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  alleged 
demonstration  of  its  synthetic  origin,  consists  of  syntheses, 
each  of  which  is  more  complex  than  the  one  called  in  ques- 
tion  ? 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all.  After  the  supposed 
disproof  of  Bealism  comes  the  supposed  proof  of  Idealism 
or  Scepticism.  This  has  throughout  the  same  character, 
and  involves  throughout  the  same  multiplication  of  possi- 
bilities  of  error.  The  conception  to  be  justified  cannot  even 
be  framed  without  uniting  several  highly-synthetic  acts ;  and 
every  step  of  the  argument  used  to  justify  it,  is  synthetic 
in  a  still  higher  degree.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposi- 
tion  of  Berkeley — "  Ideas  exist  in  Mind."  Here  are  three 
syntheses.  Idea  is  a  general  word  applicable  to  each  of 
oor  multitudinous  states  of  consciousness  of  all  Orders ;  and, 
as  we  see  in  the  child,  can  be  understood  only  after  the 
putting  together  of  many  experiences.  Mind  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  states  of  consciousness — ^is  a  thing  we  can  form  no 
notion  of  without  ve-membering,  re-coUeding,  some  of  our 
mental  acts.  Every  conception  of  relation  is  a  synthesis — 
that  of  inclusion  being  one.  The  chQd  is  enabled  to  re- 
cognize  one  thing  as  in  another,  by  observations  similar  to, 
and  simultaneous  with,  those  which  teach  it  the  externality 
of  things;  and  until  these  observations  have  been  gene- 
ralized.    the  proposition    that   ideas   are  in  mind   is   un- 
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tliinkable.  Thus,  each  of  the  words  idea,  in,  mind,  pre- 
supposes  a  synthesis ;  and  tlie  proposition — "  Ideas  exist  in 
mind/'  is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses.  Passing  from  the  pro- 
position of  Idealism  to  its  reasoning^  it  might  be  shown 
that  each  of  its  syllogisms  is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses ;  and 
that  its  conclusion,  reached  by  putting  together  many  syllo- 
gisms^ is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses  of  syntheses. 

§  409.  Hero^  then^  in  its  briefest  form^  is  the  issae 
raised  : — That  deliverance  of  consciousness  which  yields 
Bealism^  is  either  immediate  or  mediate.  If  it  is  immediate^ 
everything  is  surrendered,  and  the  controversy  ends.  If  it 
is  mediate^  then  it  is  comparable  in  its  intrinsic  natnre  with 
that  deliverance  of  consciousness  which  is  said  to  yield 
Idealism :  this  also  is  mediate.  Being  both  mediate^  the 
question  arises — In  what  respect  do  they  differ  f  and  tiieir 
most  conspicuous  difference  we  find  to  be  that  while  the 
first  involves  but  a  single  mediate  act^  the  second  involves 
a  succession  of  mediate  acts^  each  of  which  is  itself  made  np 
of  several  mediate  acte.  Hence,  if  the  one  mediate  act  of 
ßealism  is  to  be  invalidated  by  the  multitudinous  mediate 
acts  of  Idealism^  it  must  be  on  the  supposition  exemplified 
at  the  outset;  namely,  that  if  there  is  doubtfiilness  in  a 
Single  Step  of  a  givcn  kind^  thcre  is  less  doubtfVilness  in 
many  steps  of  this  kind. 


OHAPTER  Vni. 

THE   ARGUMENT   FROM   DISTINCTNBSS. 

§  410.  A  man  passing  an  acquaintance  when  it  is  dusk^  may 
feel  some  doubt  about  bis  identity — ^a  doubt  be  would  not 
feel  in  broad  dayligbt.  A  witness  testifying  to  words  whis- 
pered  at  tbe  other  end  of  a  room^  scarcely  dares  to  assert 
their  Import  as  positively  as  if  they  were  spoken  in  loud 
tones  close  to  bim.  Tbe  trustwortbiness  of  any  outer  per- 
ception  is  univereally  beld  to  be  great^  in  proportion  as  tbe 
elements  of  it  are  distinctly  presented. 

In  like  manner  among  ideas^  we  always  put  greater 
faitb  in  tbose  of  wbicb  tbe  components  can  be  clearly  re- 
called^  tban  in  tbose  of  wbicb  tbe  components  can  be  dimly 
recalled.  If  I  repeat  a  sentence  I  beard  a  moment  since^ 
wbile  tbe  impressions  made  on  me  are  quite  fresb^  I  feel^ 
and  my  bearers  feel^  far  greater  confidence  in  tbe  exactness 
of  my  repetition  tban  if  tbe  sentence  was  one  I  beard  last 
week.  Tbe  description  of  a  person  or  a  place  seen  yesterday, 
is  regarded  as  mucb  less  liable  to  be  erroneous  tban  tbe 
description  of  a  person  or  a  place  seen  a  year  ago  or  ten 
years  ago. 

Immensely  more  marked  is  a  furtber  contrast  of  kindred 
nature.  Deliverances  of  consciousness  given  in  tbe  vivid 
terms  we  call  sensations,  excite  a  confidence  immeasurably 
exceeding  tbe  confidence  excited  by  deliverances  given  in  tbe 
faint  terms  we  distinguisb  as  ideas.     If  I  tbink  I  lefb  a  book 
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on  tho  table  in  tho  ncxt  room^  and  on  going  to  fetch  it  find 
it  iB  not  tLcrc^  I  do  not  snppose  that  the  presence  of  ihe 
book  on  tho  table  as  montally  represented^  is  comparable 
in  ccrtainty  to  its  absence  as  actually  observed.  If^  wlien 
liUiuTning  an  air  I  heard  yesterday  on  a  mnsical  box^  I 
irnugitiü  its  cudenccs  as  taking  this  or  that  particular  tnm  ; 
and  if  to-day  on  hcaring  again  this  same  air  on  the  mnsical 
box^  I  find  tho  cadencos  are  not  as  I  thought;  it  never 
occurs  to  mo  to  accopt  my  recollection  and  reject  my  per- 
coptiou. 

hy  all  persons^  thcn^  and  in  all  cases^  where  the  characters 
of  tho  acts  of  conscionsnoss  are  in  other  respects  the  same^ 
tho  dolivoranccs  givcn  in  vivid  terms  are  accepted  in  pre- 
foronco  to  thoso  givon  in  faint  terms.  Obscnre  perceptiona 
aro  rojoctod  rathor  than  clear  ones;  remembrances  which 
aro  dcfuiito  aro  trustcd  rather  than  those  which  are  inde- 
fiiiito ;  andj  abovo  all,  tho  deliverances  of  conscionanesH 
composod  of  sonsations,  are  niihesitatingly  preferred  to  those 
coniposod  of  tho  idcas  of  sensations. 

§  411.  'Pho  ono  proposition  of  Bealism  is  prosented  in 
vivid  terms ;  and  each  of  tho  many  propositions  of  Idealism 
or  Scopticism  is  roprescnted  in  faint  terms.  Let  ns  grant 
that  in  both  casos  tho  proeess  of  thought  is  inferential. 
Tho  two  aro  novcrthclcss  contrasted  in  this,  that  the  single 
iufori'nce  of  tho  ono  is  mado  up  of  elements  most,  if  noü  all, 
of  which  havo  tho  highest  dogree  of  distinctness ;  while 
tho  niauy  inforonccs  of  tho  other  are  severally  made  up  of 
oxtroinoly  indistinct  eloments.  Suppose  we  consider  a 
nioiuout  the  oomposition  of  a  link  in  the  Idealistic  argument. 

l<uch  link  is  a  conscionsnoss  that  some  one  thing  or 
gnnip  of  thinp^s,  which  comcs  within  a  larger  gronp  of 
things  distinjjruishod  by  a  cortain  character,  has  also  that 
ohnractor.  In  tho  prvH*oss  of  thought  yielding  the  concla* 
Bion»  thon>  is  thus  a  mental  roprcsentation  of  a  sub-daaa 
(tho  roprcsentation  beiug  usually  but  partial);  there  is  a 
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representation  of  the  including  class  (usually  extremely 
partial) ;  there  is  a  representation  of  the  predicated  character 
as  common  to  all  members  of  tlie  including  class  (also 
extremely  partial) ;  and  there  is  a  representation  of  the  one 
class  as  included  in  the  other  (a  representation  also  sym- 
bolized  by  a  few  cases  taken  to  stand  for  all).  Hence, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  Clements  out  of  which  this  com- 
plex  consciousness  is  formed  are  of  the  indistinct  order,  we 
have  the  fact  that  the  groups  of  these  indistinct  elements 
are  but  indistinctly  represented  as  groups;  and  that  the 
inclusion  of  tho  one  by  the  other  is  but  indistinctly  re- 
presented. 

But  the  indistinctness  of  the  terms  composing  each  infer- 
ence  of  the  Idealist^  is  far  greater  than  thus  appears.  For 
the  classes  of  things  dealt  with  are  not  simple  representa- 
tions:  they  are  mostly  representationa  of  representations. 
If  I  allege  anything  about  sensations^  I  do  not  allege  it 
simply  of  some  one  assemblage^  as  sonnds  (which  I  can  but 
very  inadequately  think  of  in  their  varieties),  or  of  some 
other  assemblage^  as  colours  (which  I  can  still  less  ade- 
quately  think  of  in  their  varieties),  or  of  odours  only,  or 
tastes  only,  or  touches  only :  I  allege  it  of  all  these  hetero- 
geneous  and  multitudinous  classes  tögether.  So  that  when 
I  make^  or  when  I  accept,  any  general  statement  respecting 
sensations,  I  can  but  hurriedly  think  over  the  indistinct 
ideas  of  a  few  of  them,  and  join  with  this  fragmentary 
representation  an  extremely  vague  notion  of  all  the  rest  as 
supposed  to  be  represented;  and  then,  in  a  way  equally 
yague^  I  have  to  observe  that  some  represented  character^ 
Said  to  belong  to  these  things  supposed  to  be  represented^ 
therefore  belongs  to  some  group,  the  inclusion  of  which  is 
represented  in  an  equally  feeble  maimer. 

Nay^  not  even  now  is  the  haziness  of  the  consciousness 
fully  described.  For  each  of  these  successive  propositions 
making  up  the  Idealist's  argumenta  is  expressed  in  the 
Symbols  we  call  words.     These  Symbols  may  or  may  not 
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be  translated  into  the  eqaiyalent  thoughts.  In  many 
instances  thej  are  not  translated — ^the  equivalent  thoaghts 
are  not  called  into  consciousness.  The  words  are  just 
recognized  as  commonlj  standing  for  certain  valaes^  with- 
out  its  being  ascertained  whether  their  valaes  are  forth* 
Coming :  just  as  cheques  and  bills  are  accepted  and  passed 
on^  witbout  inquiring  whether  there  are  assets  to  meet  them. 
So  that  very  frequently  there  is  not  even  the  indistinct 
representation,  or  re-representation^  described ;  bat  only  a 
symbolic  representation  of  this ! 

§  412.  See^  then^  the  contrast.  Sapposing  that  the 
deUverances  of  conscionsness  which  yield  Bealism  and 
Idealism  respectiyely^  were  otherwise  alike  in  their  degrees 
of  yalidity;  it  wonld  still  happen  that  since  the  Bealistic 
deliyerance  is  giyen  in  terms  of  the  highest  possible  dis« 
tinctness,  whüe  the  IdeaUstic  deUyerance  is  giyen  in  terms 
of  the  extremest  indistinctness^  the  Idealistic  deliyerance 
could  not  be  accepted  withont  asserting  that  things  are 
most  certainly  known  in  proportion  as  they  are  most  faintly 
perceiyed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   CRITBRION  TVANTED. 

§  418.  The  three  short  chapters  just  concluded^  have 
advanced  our  analysis  a  stage  bj  disentangling^  and  pre- 
senting  separately,  the  three  essential  contrasts  between  the 
Sealistic  conception  and  tho  conceptions  opposed  to  it.  Let 
US  glance  at  them  separately  and  jointly. 

The  Realistic  conception  is  prior  in  order  of  time ;  and 
the  Idealistic  conception  cannot  be  firamed  in  its  absence. 
The  one  is  independent^  the  other  dependent  upon  it ;  and 
the  Idealist^  affirming  that  which  is  dependent^  denies  that 
on  which  it  depends.  The  consciousness  in  which 

Bealism  rests  is  reached  by  a  Single  inferential  act ;  while 
the  consciousness  professed  to  be  reached  by  Idealism^  is 
reached  by  a  series  of  inferential  acts.  Tho  Idealist  pro- 
poses  that^  distrusting  the  single  inferential  act^  we  shall 
haye  faith  in  a  series  of  them.  The  elements  of 

ihe  act  of  thought  which  yields  Bealism  as  its  result^  are 
extremely  vivid  and  absolutely  definite ;  while  the  elements 
of  each  one  of  the  acts  of  thought  said  to  yield  IdeaUsm^ 
are  extremely  faint  and  very  indefinite.  We  are  asked  to 
accept  all  these  successiye  results  given  in  faint^  indefinite 
terms ;  and^  on  the  strength  of  them^  to  reject  the  result 
giyen  in  vivid,  definite  terms. 

Stated  thus  nakedly,  each  of  these  tacit  proposals  is  seen 
to  involve  the  negation  of  a  principle    of  rational   think- 
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ing;  and,  oven  taken  by  itself,  any  one  of  them  is 
obviously  fatal  to  a  doctrine  which  makes  it.  What,  then^ 
ßliall  we  think  of  the  doctrine  which  requires  us  to  negative 
all  thcse  thrce  principlcs  of  rational  thinking  simoltaxie- 
ously  ?  Yet  this  is  what  the  metaphysical  doctrine  in  general 
does.  The  primary  independent  belief,  the  belief  reached 
most  directly,  the  belief  given  in  terms  of  the  highest 
distinctncss,  is  to  be  abandoned  as  baseless ;  and  we  are  to 
take  as  well  bascd  the  bclief  which  is  secondary  and  de- 
pendent,  which  rests  on  complex  indirect  evidence,  and  on 
evidence  that  is  extremely  indistinct.  All  three  eriteria  of 
certainty  guarantee  the  first,  while  the  direet  negations  of 
these  eriteria  are  united  to  foi*m  the  postnlate  of  the  last ; 
and  yet  the  last  proposes  to  overthrow  the  first ! 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  strangeness  of  these  meta- 
physical Systems,  as  contemplated  by  those  who  have  not 
cultivated  "  the  art  of  puzzling  one's-self  methodicaUy  "  f 
Need  we  wonder  if  the  uninitiated  pass  them  by  with 
unconcem,  minglcd,  it  may  be,  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
tempt  ?  Spoculations  which  set  out  by  inverting  all  those 
tests  men  commonly  use  in  the  pursuit  of  tmth^  are  not 
unnaturally  thus  met. 

§  414.  But  now  we  have  to  enter  upon  a  further  stage  of 
our  inquiry.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  clear  that  a  doctrine  is 
erroneous ;  it  is  not  enough  even  to  disentangle  the  error  from 
its  disguises ;  it  is  further  requisite— and  in  this  case  above 
all  others  requisite — that  we  should  trace  down  the  error  to 
its  simplest  form  and  find  its  root. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  suspecting  that  there  is  a 
root  of  error  common  to  all  these  Systems  which  seem  to 
establish  beliefs  that  are  absolately  incongruons  with  oar 
primary  bclief.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  the  difficnliy  of 
thinking  them,  much  more  of  accepting  them^  fiimishes 
ground  for  this  suspicion  ;  bat  I  mean  that,  apart  from  the 
particnlar  results  reached,  their  general  aspects  are  eminentij 
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Buggestive  of  an  all-pervading  fallacy.  Each  of  them  requirea 
US  to  choose  between  these  alternatives  : — that  there  ia  some 
fundamental  flaw  in  its  method^  or  that  roason  necessarily 
leads  to  unreasonable  conclusions.  And  while  it  is  possible 
to  think  the  first  of  tbese^  it  is  impossible  to  think  the 
second.  For  clearly  all  metaphysics  can  be  nothing  but  an 
analysis  of  our  knowledge  by  means  of  our  knowledge — an 
inquiry  by  our  intelligenco  into  the  decisions  of  our  intelli- 
gence.  We  cannot  carry  on  such  an  inquiry  without  taking 
for  granted  the  trustworthiness  of  our  intelligence.  How 
then  can  we  legitimately  end  in  proving  something  at  yari- 
ance  with  our  priniary  beliefs,  and  so  proving  our  intelligence 
fundamentally  untrustworthy  ?  Intelligence  cannot  prove 
its  own  invalidity^  because  it  must  postulate  its  own  validity 
in  doing  this. 

Manifestly,  then,  there  must  be  some  unrecognized  datum, 
the  overlooking  of  which  makes  possible  this  suicidal  con- 
flict.  Each  side  of  the  argument  involves  the  tacit  as- 
siunption  that  intelligence  proceeding  after  some  manner  or 
other  can  reach  a  valid  conclusion ;  for  on  each  side  intelli- 
gence is  used.  If  one  of  these  deliverances  of  intelligence  is 
wrong — ^if  of  two  contradictory  propositions  uttered  by  it, 
both  cannot  be  accepted ;  then  does  not  any  choice  which 
is  made  imply  some  ultimate  principle  of  thought  that 
is  conformed  to  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other? 
And  is  it  not  clear  that  before  there  can  be  agreement  on 
the  general  issue  there  must  be  agreement  on  the  particular 
issue— -what  is  this  ultimate  principle. 

§  415.  The  need  for  some  such  preliminary  agreement  ia 
best  Seen  on  contemplating  the  general  conduct  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  common  ground,  amounts 
to  little  more  than  beating  the  air.  The  argument  of  the 
Realist  habitually  fails  from  not  having  as  a  fulcrum  some 
universally-admitted  truth  which  the  Idealist  also  has  ^o 
admit.     Bight  as  Reid  may  have  been  in  his  conviction,  he 

(J  c 
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cannot  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  that  he  was  so.  His 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  contains  no  disproof  of  Scep- 
ticism^  but  is  little  more  than  an  elaborate  protest  against 
it.  In  his  later  work^  the  Essays  on  the  Intelleetual  Patoers 
of  Mojif  he  continaes  to  adopt  as  premises  what  the  sceptic 
rejects  as  conclasions.  Having  thrown  down  his  gage^  he 
remaius  outside  the  lists^  and  merely  hurls  at  his  Opponent 
an  occasional  sarcasm. 

In  the  Dissertation  appended  to  his  edition  of  Beides 
works,  Sir  William  Hamilton  places  the  Common-sense 
Philosophy  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  Bat  thoogh  he 
gives  systematic  form  to  its  doctrines^  he  does  not  render  it 
criticism-proof.  Among  the  self-evident  propositions  with 
which  he  sets  out,  are  these : — 

"  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trustworthy  nntil 
proved  mendacious/^ 

/^The  mendacity  of  consciousness  is  proved,  if  its  data, 
immediately  in  themselves,  or  mediately  in  their  necessary 
consequences,  be  shown  tö  stand  in  mutual  contradiction." 

Now  a  sceptic  might  very  properly  arguo  that  this  test  is 
worthless.  For  as  the  steps  by  which  consciousness  is  to  be 
proved  mcndacious  are  themselves  acts  of  consciousness; 
and  as  they  must  be  assumed  trustworthy  in  proving  that 
consciousness  is  not  so ;  the  process  results  in  assuming  the 
trustworthiness  of  particular  acts  of  consciousness,  to  prove 
tho  mendacity  of  consciousness  in  general. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  that,  could  it  be  shown,  a  con- 
tradiction  between  the  data  of  consciousness  would  still  be 
the  justificntion  of  Scepticism — that  though  it  would  not 
prove  the  ccrtainty  of  falsehood,  which  implics  somewhere 
a  test  of  truth,  it  would  yet  prove  the  impossibility  of  de- 
termining  anyjudgmcnt  to  be  either  truo  or  false.  The 
rejoinder  is,  that  the  Cognition  of  a  contradiction  between 
two  primary  data  of  consciousness,  implying  as  it  does  the 
Union  of  those  two  data  in  a  ccrtain  relation,  is  a  more 
complcx  Operation  of  consciousness  than  the  Cognition  pf 
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either  datum  by  itself ;  that  any  untrustworthiness  of  con- 
Bcionsness,  did  it  exist,  must  render  the  Compound  Cognition 
more  uncertain  tlian  the  simple  cognitions ;  that  hence  the 
conscioosness  of  a  contradiction  can  never  have  so  great  a 
validity  as  either  of  the  primary  data  of  consciousness  be- 
tween  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist ;  that  thus  the  only 
logical  scepticism  must  be  directed  against  the  seeming 
contradiction;  and  that^  consequently^  Scepticism  must 
destroy  itself  ut  the  first  step. 

Doubtless  all  this,  merely  serving  to  show  that  the  men« 
dacity  of  consciousness  cannot  be  proved^  and  that  the 
eflFort  to  establish  either  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  con- 
sciousness is  analogous  to  the  mechanical  absurdity  of 
trying  to  lifb  the  chair  one  sits  on^  does  not  diminish  the 
credibility  of  consciousness — merely  shows  that  its  credi- 
bility  must  be  assumed.  S'  William  Hamilton's  test 
simply  fails  to  help  us :  the  onl;^  härm  being  that  the  ofier 
of  a  valueless  guarantee^  lays  open  to  cavil  that  which  it  is 
put  forward  to  insure. 

One  further  thing,  however,  which  much  concems  us  here, 
is  shown.  Proving,  as  the  foregoing  criticism  does,  that 
an  assumption  of  the  trustworthiness  of  consciousness  in 
gen&ral,  fails  to  help  us ;  and  seeing,  as  we  have  done,  that 
there  must  exist  somewhere  in  consciousness  a  way  of 
determining  trustworthiness ;  we  are  left  with  the  implica- 
tion  that  there  has  to  be  found  some  particular  mode  of 
consciousness  which  is  trustworthy  in  comparison  with  all 
other  modes. 

§  416.  Otherwise  stating  the  case,  we  must,  in  place  of 
a  Tague,  unmethodic  deliverance  of  consciousness,  Substi- 
tute some  precise,  methodic  deliverance.  In  the  language 
of  Evolution,  we  have  to  rise  from  a  less  definite  to  a  more 
definite  form  of  mental  action.  And  this,  indeed,  is  an 
aspect  of  the  matter  which  we  may  advantageously  pause  a 
moment  to  consider. 

c  c  2 
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It  is  with  mental  progress  as  with  all  other  progress^  ihst 
slong  with  increasing  Integration  and  increasing  hetero- 
geneity  there    goes    increasing    definiteness ;   and  in   the 
region  of  the  intellect^  as  everywliere  else^  exactness  can  be 
reached  only  through  stages  of  decreasing  inezactnes».     Ifc 
is  impossible  to  get  accaracj  from  nndeveloped  minds ;  and 
nndeveloped  minds  dislike  prescribed  ways  of  obtaining^ 
accnracy.     Cooks  bäte  weights  and  scales — ^prefer  handfiils 
and  pinches ;  and  consider  it  an  impntation  on  their  skill  if 
you  suggest  that  definite  measnres  wonld  be  better.    There 
are  nnedncated  men  who  trost  their  own  sensations  rather 
than  the  scale  of  a  thermometer — ^will  even  sometimes  say 
the  thermometer  is  wrong^  becanse  it  does  not  agree  with 
their  sensations.  The  like  holds  with  langaage. 

You  cannot  get  uncultivated  people^  or  indeed  the  great 
mass  of  people  called  cullivated^  to  teil  yoa  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  fact.  Always  they  either  over-state  or 
nnder-state ;  and  regard  criticism  or  qoalification  of  their 
streng  words  as   rüde  or  perverse.  So,  too,  is 

it  with  the  processes  of  thinking  carried  on  by  those 
who  are  wanting  in  power  or  discipline  of  thought.  They 
guess  at  results.  They  will  not  deliberately  examine  pro- 
mises  and  conclusion.  They  are  impatient  if  you  hint  a 
doubt  whether  the  case  in  question  belongs  to  the  class  they 
have  referred  it  to ;  or  whether  that  class  invariably  pos- 
scsses  tho  character  they  predicate  of  it.  In  short^  just  in 
Proportion  as  their  ability  to  reason  is  small,  they  resent  any 
attempt  to  bring  their  conclusion,  or  any  part  of  their 
argument,  to  tho  lest. 

New  though  among  men  who  philosophize,  there  has  com- 
monly  been  a  prolongcd  exercise  of  the  reflective  powers ; 
though  they  recognizo  tho  need  for  method  and  precision;  and 
though  by  studying  Logic  many  have  deliberately  prepared 
für  carry ing  on  the  higher  mental  processes  correctly; 
yet  even  among  thcm  there  is  a  rcmnant  of  indefiniteness 
and  an  apparent  rcluctance  to  uso  the  final  precaution  re- 
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qnired  to  reach  definiteness.  Not  only  is  there  an  ignoring  of 
the  question — -What  is  it  which  makes  one  deliverance  of 
consciousness  preferable  to  another  ?  but  there  is  no  readi- 
ness  to  join  issue  on  the  question,  and  to  let  conclusions 
stand  or  fall  by  the  result. 

Yet  to  them,  if  to  no  others,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
there  must  be  somewhere,  in  some  shape,  some  fundamental 
act  of  thought  by  which  the  validities  of  other  acts  of 
thought  are  to  be  determined  ?  Unaided  internal  perception 
can  no  more  suffice  to  build  up  subjective  science  than  un 
aided  external  perception  can  suffice  to  build  up  objective 
science.  As  we  cannot  by  simple  outward  inspection  de- 
termine  with  exactness  the  relation  between  two  objects ;  so 
we  cannot  by  simple  inward  inspection  determine  with 
exactness  the  relation  between  two  states  of  consciousness. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  some  method  of  verifying 
our  empirical  cognitions  must  be  found,  before  any  sure 
results  can  be  reached.  We  have  to  proceed  in  the  ascer- 
tainment  of  internal  truths,  as  we  proceed  in  the  ascertain- 
ment  of  external  truths — we  have  to  make  a  particular  mode 
of  perception  the  guarantee  of  all  other  modes. 

§  417.  Press  them  home,  and  the  antagonist  schools  of 
philosophy  are  both  compelled  to  recognize  some  ultimate 
law  of  intelligence  which  from  the  beginning  dominates  over 
all  conclusions ;  and  which  must  be  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly, 
recognized  before  any  conclusion  can  be  accepted  rather  than 
8ome  other. 

Whoever  says  there  are  mental  forms  or  innate  powers, 
thereby  asserts  the  pre-existence  of  something  which  im- 
poses  itself  on  all  that  is  given  in  experience.  If,  before 
experience  begins,  there  is  possessed  an  inherited  frame- 
work  of  thought ;  then  the  structure  of  that  framework  must 
fix,  in  great  part  if  not  entirely,  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiences  are  dealt  with.  Hence  before  any  conclusions, 
metaphysical  or  other,  can  be  established,  there  has  to  be  an« 
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awered  tlio  previoaa  queation — In  whab  way  do  the  inheritied 
forma  of  mental  actioa  determine  cur  thouglita  in  reapect  to 
sucli  conclusions  ? 

Those  who  deny  tho  eadstence  of  anything  innate,  and 
refer  the  wliolo  of  overj  mental  phenomenon  to  experience, 
are  in  the  Uke  position.  Suppoae  that  at  bJrbh  there  exists 
uothing  to  determine  tho  way  in  which  impresaiona  received 
from  withoufc  shall  be  dealt  mth.  Still  thero  is  not  escaped 
the  conclusion  that  all  rational  thinking  is  governed  bysome 
principle  which  13  eatablished  before  rational  thinking 
beging.  For  what  hEia  been  going  on  during  the  long  period 
between  birth  and  the  time  when  there  is  a  posaibility  of 
philoaopbizing  ?  what  has  been  taking  place  in  this  which 
we  call  8elf,  before  thero  ia  rcached  tho  power  of  se(|-interpre- 
tation — if  it  ever  ia  reached  ?  The  vevy  hjpotbesia  allegea 
that  the  experiencos  hnve  been  during  all  this  time  in  courae 
of  claaaification  and  Organization.  There  havB  been  deveJoping 
mnltitudinous  strong  aaaociationa — various  Labita  of  mind 
and  conceptiona  that  have  grown  rigid — äundiy  fundamental 
forma  infco  which  the  experiences  havo  been  put  togother. 
Evidently,  then,  the  naturea  of  theae,  fixed  long  before  the 
higher  mental  actirities  become  posaible,  miiat  goyem  theae 
higher  mental  activitiea.  Seif- Interpretation  ia  a  proceaa  of 
thougbt ;  the  natura  of  that  procesa  is  already  detemuned 
before  aelf-interpretation  can  begin ;  the  validity  of  thia 
pre-determined  proceas  mnafc  be  taken  for  granted  in  accept- 
ing  the  reaults  of  self-Roterpretation — even  if  aelf-interpre- 
tation leads  to  the  coucluaion  that  there  ia  nothiug  in  mind 
bnt  eiperiences,  That  ia  to  say,  the  necesaities  of  thought 
which  cxperience  has  produced,  muat  be  poatulated  as  nn- 
questionably  truo  before  they  can  be  resolved  into  eiperi- 
ences. 

In  every  case,  then,  by  every  achool,  aomething  Los  to  bo 
assumed.  A  certainty  greater  than  that  which  any  reason- 
ing  can  yield,  has  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset  of  all  reason- 
ing — ^be   it  the  reasoning   which   propoaes   to   ahow  that 
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necessary  truths  are  ä  priori,  or  bo  it  the  reasoning  which 
proposes  to  show  that  necessary  truths  are  products  of  ex- 
perience. 

§  418.  How  imperative  is  the  recognition  of  an  nltimato 
test  of  truth  may,  however,  be  best  shown  by  asking  what 
happens  if  none  is  recognized.  Let  us  see  the  resolt  of 
analyzing  pure  Empiricism^  or^  as  Prof.  Masson  has  called 
it^  Experientialism. 

Thronghout  its  argnment  there  runs  the  tacit  assumption 
that  there  may  be  a  Fhilosophy  in  which  nothing  is  asserted 
but  what  is  proved.  It  proposes  to  admit  into  the  coherent 
fabric  of  its  conclusions^  no  conclasion  that  is  incapable  of 
being  established  by  eyidence ;  and  thos  it  takes  for  granted 
that  not  only  may  all  deriyative  truths  be  proved^  but  also 
that  proof  may  be  given  of  the  truths  from  which  they  are 
derived,  down  to  the  very  deepest.  The  consequence  of 
this  refusal  to  recognize  some  fundamental  unproved  truth^ 
is  that  its  fabric  cf  conclusions  is  left  without  a  base. 
Giving  proof  of  any  special  proposition^  is  assimilating  it  to 
some  class  of  propositions  known  to  be  true.  If  any  doubt 
arises  respecting  the  general  proposition  cited  in  justifica- 
tion  of  this  special  proposition^  the  course  is  to  show  that 
this  general  proposition  is  deducible  from  a  proposition  of 
still  greater  generality ;  and  if  pressed  for  proof  of  such  still 
more  general  proposition,  the  only  resource  is  to  repeat  the 
process.  Is  this  process  endless?  If  so,  nothing  can  be 
proved — the  whole  series  of  propositions  depends  on  some 
unassignable  proposition.  Has  the  process  an  end  ?  If  so, 
there  must  eventually  be  reached  a  widest  proposition— one 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  showing  that  it  is  included  by 
any  wider — one  which  cannot  be  proved.  Or  to  put  the 
argument  otherwise : — Bvery  inference  depends  onpremisesi 
every  premise,  if  it  admits  of  proof,  depends  on  other 
premises;  and  if  the  proof  of  the  proof  be  continually 
demanded,  it  must  either  end  in  an  unproved  premise,  or  in^ 
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the  acknowledginent  that  there  cannot  be  reached  any  pre- 
mise  on  which  the  entire  series  of  proofa  depends. 

Hence  Philosophy,  if  it  does  not  avowedly  stand  on  some 
datum  underlying  reason^  must  acknowledge  that  it  has 
nothing  on  which  to  stand — ^must  confess  itself  to  be  baseless. 

§  419.  From  all  points  of  view,  then,  we  diseem  the  same 
implication.  Before  there  can  be  a  settlement  of  these  pro- 
longed  controversies,  there  must  be  found  something  which 
all  sides  admit  as  a  transcendent  certainty.  Obviously  this 
must  be  the  test  of  certainty  itself;  for  no  truth  can  be  so 
certain  as  that  test  by  which  its  certainty  is  recognized. 

In  the  next  chapter  and  the  two  succeeding  it,  we  will 
consider  where  this  test  is  to  be  found,  what  it  is,  and  how 
to  apply  it 


CHAPTER    X. 
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§  420.  If  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  ^  is  greater  or  not 
greater  than  ~  ,  I  cannot  do  it  by  direct  contemplation. 
To  reacli  any  trustworthy  conclusion   I   must  reduce  the 
two  fractions  to    fractions    of   a    common    denomination ; 
and  then,  by  comparing  their  numerators,  I  can  perceive 
which  is  the  greater.     Before  an  Investment  in  England  can 
be  contrasted  with  an  investment  in  America^  pounds  must 
be  changed  into  dollars  or  dollars  into  pounds  :   only  then 
can  the  difference  in  interest  be  known.     It  is  so,  too,  in  a 
more  involved  way  with  every  scientific  investigation  and 
every  application  of  science  to  the  arts.     Say  that  in  a  given 
case  it  has  to  be  found  whether  wood  or  coal  is  the  more 
economical   fnel   for  buming  in  a   steam-engine   furnace. 
Quantities  of  the  two  fuels  must  be  reduced  to  some  common 
denomination  either  of  weight  or  bulk ;   and  such  calcula- 
tions  made  as  will  show  in  equal  units  of  money,  how  much 
a  Unit  of  the  one  kind  of  fuel  costs  more  than  a  unit  of  the 
other.     Further,  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  engine  with 
a  unit  of  each  kind  of  fuel,  has  to  be  found  in  terms  of 
horse-power :   a  unit    of    work   in  which   the    respectivo 
amounts   of  work  done  may  be  expressed  and  compared. 
And,  eyentually,  by  means  of  such  reductions  and  compari- 
sons,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  unit  of  work  costs  so  many 
Units  of  money  with  the  one  fuel  and  so  many  with  the 
other. 
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Everywhere,  then,  exact  results  are  reached  only  by 
comparing  things  of  the  same  denomination ;  and  where  the 
things  to  be  compared  are  of  different  denominations^  one 
of  them  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  with  the  other^  or 
eise  the  equivalent  of  each  in  a  denomination  dififerent  from 
either  must  be  found.  This  method  we  haye  now  to  apply. 
By  this  means  only  can  exact  resnlts  be  reached  in  that 
field  we  are  exploring. 

§  421.  The  Units  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal  are 
propositions.  These  are  the  nltimate  components  of  know- 
ledge.  The  simplest  intoition  eqoally  with  the  most 
complex  rational  judgment^  has.the  same  fundamental 
structure :  it  is  the  tacit  or  overt  assertion  that  something  is 
or  is  not  of  a  certain  nature — ^belongs  or  does  not  belong  to 
a  certain  class — has  or  has  not  a  certain  attribute. 

No  State  of  consciousness  can  become  an  dement  of  what 
we  call  intelligence,  without  becoming  one  term  of  a  pro- 
position  which  is  implied  if  not  expressed.  Not  only  when 
I  say  ^^  I  am  cold/'  must  I  use  this  universal  verbal  form 
for  stating  a  relation ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  clearly  to 
thinh  I  am  cold^  without  going  through  some  conscious- 
ness having  this  form.  The  mere  recognition  of  a  Sensation 
as  being  a  Sensation  of  cold^  cannot  occur  without  the  Sensa- 
tion being  thought  of  as  like  certain  before-known 
sensations ;  and  it  cannot  be  so  thought  of  without  making 
a  tacit  assertion  respecting  it.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  Special  Analysis^  we  saw  that  the  intellectual  process 
is^  from  beginning  to  end^  essentially  the  same  in  method. 
From  the  first  stages  in  which  simple  feelings  are  identified 
and  discriminated,  to  the  last  stages  in  which  the  most 
intricate  Clusters  of  things  and  acts  and  relations  are  grouped 
with  their  similars  and  separated  from  their  dissimilars> 
the  difference  is  not  in  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  mental 
act^  but  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  complicated.  Alleged 
distinctions  into  Intuition^  Understanding^  and  Beason  are 
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Borface-distinctions.  A  consciousness  propositional  in  its 
form,  is  involved  in  recognizing  an  odour  to  be  of  this  op 
that  kind,  just  as  much  as  in  recognizing  State-education  to 
be  a  kindof  Socialism. 

Propositions,  then,  constitute  tbe  common  denomination 
to  which  all  Systems  of  belief,  simple  or  complex,  have  to  be 
rednced,  before  we  can  scientifically  test  them.  Proposi- 
tions  are  the  nnits  of  composition  ont  of  wUch  Bealism  and 
Idealism  are  alike  framed;  and  if  we  are  rigorously  to 
compare  Realism  and  Idealism  in  respect  of  their  yalidities, 
we  mnst  first  compare  their  respectiye  nnits  of  composition. 
The  problem  before  ns  is  to  ascertain  what  qaalitatiye  differ« 
ences,  if  any,  exist  between  the  propositions  out  of  which 
these  conflicting  Systems  are  composed. 

§  422.  Yarions  gronpings  of  propositions  resnlt,  according 
as  these  or  those  dififerences  among  propositions  are  con- 
sidered.  Of  the  many  possible  classifications,  only  two  essen- 
tially  concem  ns  here ;  and  of  these  we  may  first  take  the 
one  dividing  them  into  the  simple  and  the  complez.  Thero 
are  some  propositions  which  tacitly  assert  little  more  than 
they  avowedly  assert ;  while  there  are  other  propositions,  in 
which  what  is  tacitly  asserted  immensely  exceeds  in  amoont 
what  is  avowedly  asserted. 

The  proposition — ^'  I  have  a  pain,'*  may  be  called,  in  con- 
trast  with  most  propositions,  a  simple  one ;  thongh  even  it 
involves  the  unexpressed  propositions  that  I  have  a  body, 
that  this  body  has  a  part  in  which  this  pain  is  localized,  and 
that  I  have  before  had  pains  with  which  I  class  this  as  like 
in  general  natore,  Strictly  speaking,  no  snch  thing  exists 
as  an  absolutely-simple  proposition,  implying  nothing 
beyond  one  snbject  and  one  predicate  known  in  relation. 
Nevertheless,  thongh  the  simplest  proposition  connotes 
snndry  other  propositions,  there  is  a  broad  line  to  be  drawn 
between  it  and  the  great  mass  of  propositions,  which 
eeverally  make  mnltitndes  of  predications  beyond  that  whioh 
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they  appear  to  make.  Let  us  consider  one  of  these  ordinary 
propositions — seeiningly  very  simple  but  really  very  com- 
plex. 

On  a  bench  before  me  is  a  seated  figure,  and  I  tbink^  or 
perhaps  say — There  is  an  old  man.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
most  general  propositions,  that  this  is  a  solid  body,  and 
tbat  it  exists  at  a  certain  distance  in  a  certain  direction,  let 
US  enumerate  the  chief  special  propositions  involved.  These 
are  that  specially-shaped  areas  of  colonr  in  special  relations 
of  Position  imply  a  dress ;  that  within  a  dress  there  exists 
a  living  body ;  that  the  particular  combination  of  forms  and 
colours  shows  the  living  body  within  to  be  a  man  and  not 
a  woman ;  that  the  bent  back  turned  towards  me,  with  the 
head  bowed  forwards,  indicates  that  the  man  is  old — all 
which  special  propositions  severally  involve  general  propo- 
sitions respecting  these  relations  as  observed  in  past  ex- 
perience.  To  prove  that  my  overt  predication  includes  these 
many  tacit  predications,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
the  living  body  within  the  dress  may  be  female  instead  of 
male ;  or,  further,  that  instead  of  being  a  living  body  it  may 
be  a  dummy,  such  as  tailors  put  in  their  Windows.  I  see 
the  figure  move,  however — ^the  head  turns.  Here  I  find 
verification  if  any  be  needed  :  the  proposition  tacitly  asserted 
being,  that  all  objects  which  have  certain  aspects  and  which 
move  are  living.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  this,  along 
with  the  other  tacit  propositions  included  in  my  overt  pro- 
position, is  false — ^the  seat  may  be  a  seat  at  Madame 
Tussaud's,  and  the  figure  may  be  the  wax  figure  of  Cobbett^ 
with  head  moved  now  and  then  automatically.  This 

instance  I  do  not  give  to  show  the  untrustworthiness  of 
ordinary  propositions ;  for  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases^ 
these,  with  all  their  implied  propositions,  are  true.  I  do  it 
to  show  distinctly  the  number  of  propositions  included  in  an 
ordinary  proposition  which  appears  simple ;  and  the  many 
possibilities  there  are  that  this  proposition  may  be  falsified 
by  the  falsification  of  one  or  other  of  the  included  proposi- 
tions. 
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How  much  is  often  asserted  by  implication  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  asserted^  and  wbat  erroneous  conclusions 
lience  result,  will  be  better  shown  by  an  Illustration  of 
another  kind.  On  a  cold  winterte  night^  a  gas-light  seen 
tbrongh  the  window  of  a  cab^  or  a  light  in  a  shop  looked  at 
through  a  pane  that  has  been  much  rubbed^  is  surroonded 
by  a  halo.  Whoeyer  examines  will  see  that  this  balo  is  caused 
by  Scratches  on  the  glass ;  the  cnrres  of  wbich  are  arcs  of 
circles  having  the  light  for  their  centre.  The  proposition 
which  expresses  the  result  of  his  Observation,  and  seems  to 
assert  no  more  than  the  result  of  his  Observation^  is  that  on 
the  part  of  the  glass  through  which  he  looks^  the  Scratches 
produced  by  rubbing  are  arranged  concentrically  with  tho 
light.  If,  however,  he  should  be  startled  by  the  strange- 
ness  of  this  proposition^  and  should  so  be  led  to  inquire^  he 
will  find^  on  moving  his  head  about,  that  through  whatever 
part  of  the  glass  he  looks^  thore  is  round  the  light  a  similar 
halo  of  illuminated  concentric  Scratches.  This  discovery 
makes  it  clear  that  the  proposition  he  originally  affirmed  to 
himself  (that  the  glass  was  scratched  in  curves  ccncentric 
with  the  light)  was  entirely  misleading.  He  perceives  how, 
along  with  the  proposition  that  thore  existed  these  concentric 
Scratches,  he  had  inadvertently  included  another  proposi- 
tion; namely,  that  there  did  not  exist  on  the  same  spot  / 
Scratches  otherwise  arranged,  immeasurably  exceeding  in 
number  the  concentric  Scratches.  He  learns  that  in  fact  the 
Scratches  on  any  part  of  the  glass  have  no  concentric 
arrangement  at  all;  but  run  in  countless  directions  with 
multitudinous  curvatures.  And  at  length  he  discovers  the 
truth  to  be  that  nnder  the  conditions  of  the  case,  only  the 
few  Scratches  which  happened  to  run  concentrically,  reflected 
the  light  and  came  into  view;  while  the  immensely-more 
numerous  Scratches  having  other  directions,  remained  in- 
visible.  This  example  is  typical  of  a  wide  ränge 

of  complex  propositions,  in  which,  along  with  certain  con- 
spicuous  facts  affirmed,  there  is  a  tacit  denial  of  facts  of  an 
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opposite  kind^  whicli  are  by  the  necessities  of  tlie  case  incon« 
Bpicuous.  The  populär  generalization  that  ^'mnrder  will 
ont^'^  is  one  in  point.  Along  with  the  open  affirmation  tliat 
many  morders^  at  first  concealed^  liaye  been  afberwards  dis- 
covered  (the  cases  of  discovery  being  thos  rendered  con- 
spicuons)  there  goes  the  implied  affirmation  that  there  are 
not  as  many  or  more  morders^  at  first  concealed,  which 
always  continue  concealed  (the  cases  of  non-discovery  thos 
necessarily  remaining  inconspicnous).  Current  condosions 
drawn  from  Statistical  evidence^  by  political  reasoners  eyen  of 
high  culture  and  scientific  discipline^  fumish  many  kindred 
examples. 

From  this  somewhat  discursive  discussion  we  are  bronght 
round  to  our  immediate  topic^  on  observing  that  the  last- 
named  cause  of  error  in  complez  propositions^  is  a  cause 
which  pervades  all  class-reasoning :  including  that  which 
metaphysicians  employ.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  every 
general  proposition  predicating  something  of  a  class,  is  a 
highly-complez  proposition^  because  it  colligates  the  many 
propositions  severally  made  respecting  the  individuals  of  the 
class ;  but  I  mean^  further^  that  there  is  in  all  cases  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  very  act  of  predication  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence  those  members  of  the  class  which  fulfil  the  predica- 
tion, and  to  leave  in  the  background  those  members  of  the 
class,  if  there  are  any,  which  do  not  fdlfil  it.  An  example 
in  point  may  be  recalled  from  the  chapter  on  the  ''  ßeason- 
ings  of  Metaphysicians/'  Kant  alleges  that  all  sensationa 
given  to  us  by  objects  have  Space  as  their  form.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  this  general  proposition  affirms  many  particular 
propositions,  and  may  be  invalidated  by  whatever  in- 
validates  any  one  of  them  ;  there  is  the  fact  that  the  sensa- 
tions  of  sight  and  touch,  which  fulfil  the  predication,  are 
those  which,  when  Space  is  spoken  of,  come  into  the  fore- 
ground  of  consciousness :  leaving  in  the  background  those 
which  have  not  Space  as  their  form.  And  hence  the 
result  that  Kant  has  affirmed  of  all  sensations  what  does 
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not  hold  of  sonnd  or  odour ;  and  that  this  complex  proposi- 
tion  of  liis  has  passed  cnrrent,  though  some  of  the  particular 
propositions  included  in  it  would  not  have  passed. 

Olearly,  then^  that  we  can  compare  conclusions  with 
scientific  rigonr,  we  mnst  not  only  resolve  arguments  into 
their  constitnent  propositions,  bnt  must  resolve  each  complex 
proposition  into  the  simple  propositions  composing  it.  And 
only  when  each  of  these  simple  propositions  has  been 
separately  tested,  can  the  complex  proposition  made  up  of 
them  be  regarded  as  having  approximately  a  validity  equal 
with  that  of  a  simple  proposition  which  has  been  tested. 

§  423.  Before  we  can  clearly  discem  that  fundamental 
character  distinguishing  the  propositions  we  accept  from 
those  we  reject,  there  needs  a  further  Classification — ono  in 
which  propositions  are  grouped  according  as  their  terms  are 
real  or  ideal,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other.  As  every 
proposition  expresses  some  relation  between  some  two  terms, 
we  must  use  the  same  word  in  all  cases  to  express  the 
mental  act  by  which  the  relation  is  known.  The  only 
appropriate  word  is  Cognition;  and  we  have  here,  there- 
fore,  to  distinguish  among  the  various  Orders  of  cognitions 
which  propositions  express,  according  as  the  elements  of 
them  occur  in  perception,  or  in  thought,  or  in  the  two 
combined. 

When  the  content  of  a  proposition  is  the  relation  between 
two  terms  both  of  which  are  directly  presented,  as  when  I 
pinch  my  finger  and  am  simultaneously  conscious  of  the 
pain  and  of  the  place  where  it  is,  we  have  a  simple  prescnta- 
tive  Cognition.  If  next  day  I  remember  that  my  finger  was 
pinched,  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  between  the  pain 
and  the  finger,  difiering  from  the  original  consciousness  in 
having  faint  terms  instead  of  vivid  terms,  but  otherwise 
the  same  in  nature,  is  a  simple  representative  Cognition, 
If  when  pinched  I  see  that  the  thing  pinching  me  is 
a  vice,  the  content  of  the  proposition  is  that  along  with 
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certain  presented  appearances  there  go  the  tAngible  form, 
substance^  and  stractural   characters  wldch  make  np  inj 
conception    of   a    vice,   all  which   are    represented ;    and 
hence  the   Cognition  is  a  presentative-representaÜve    one. 
If  I  afterwards,  when  not  seeing  it,  say  that  tliat  which 
pinched  me  was  a  vice,  the  content  of  the  proposition  is  in 
part  representative  and  in  part  re-representative  :  the  visoal 
impression,  which  is  the  first  term  of  the  relation  I  assert,  I 
represent,  and  the  accompanying  attribntes  which  I  think 
of  as  going  along  with  the  visual  impression,  I  re-represent. 
And  here  we  observe  that  cognitions,  as  they  thns  pass  into 
the  representative  and  re-representative,  become  constrac^ 
tivel/y    Compound — each  term  becomes  one  in  which  are 
included  many  propositions  that  are  taciÜy  asserted  in  the 
way  shown  above.     From  this  stage  we  pass  to  another  in 
which  the  cognitions  also  become  cumulatively  Compound. 
Thns,  to  carry  out  the  same  illnstration,  if  to  this  case  of 
pinching  by  a  vice,  I  add  the  varions  other  cases  in  which 
I  havo  been  pinched  by  a  closing  door,  or  by  a  drawer,  or 
by  a  heavy  weight,  and  make  the  general  assertion  that 
masses  of  dense  matter  made  to  approach  one  another  with 
much  force,  will  pinch  the  flesh  that  comes  between  them ; 
it  is  manifest  that  the  content  of  the  proposition  is  a  rela- 
tion between  two  terms,  each  of  which  is  constructively  re- 
representative  and  also  cumulatively  re-representative. 

And  now,  bearing  in  mind  these  distinctions  among  the 
cognitions  which  are  expressed  by  propositions,  suppose  we 
go  on  to  observe  how  they  severally  behave  under  examina- 
tion. 

§  424.  Let  US  say  that  a  friend  with  whom  I  am  staying 
in  the  country  shows  me  a  favourite  cow.  I  see  it  to  be 
brown  and  white — ^brown  patches  on  a  white  ground.  While 
I  look  at  the  animal,  the  Cognition  which  I  have  that  here 
is  a  smaller  area  of  brown  within  a  larger  area  of  white  is 
such  that  the  subjcct  and  its  predicate  continue  to  exist 
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together :  I  cannot  find  any  interval  during  which  the  white 
as  tlie  containing^  and  the  brown  as  the  contained^  cease  to 
have  this  relation.  Months  aPberwards  I  inquire  about  the 
favourite  cow,  and  describe  it  as  the  cow  with  the  white 
Spots  on  the  brown  ground.  My  .Cognition  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  colours,  no  longer  presentative  but  now  re- 
presentative^  is  such  that  the  two  terms  do  not  maintain 
the  same  persistent  relation.  When  I  am  told  that  instead 
of  white  patches  on  a  brown  ground,  the  cow  has  brown 
patches  on  a  white  ground,  the  Clements  of  the  representa- 
tion  cease  to  exist  in  the  relation  under  which  I  had  thought 
them :  in  interpreting  the  statement  which  negatives  my 
own,  I  think  of  the  patches  as  brown  and  the  ground  as 
white.  But  now  mark  that  while  these  terms  of  my  overt 
proposition  do  not  coexist  in  the  unchanging  relation  which 
they  had  when  I  saw  the  cow,  certain  implied  propositions 
have  the  same  character  in  the  representation  as  they  had 
in  the  presentation.  That  these  colours  subtended  certain 
areas,  that  they  were  at  some  distance  from  my  eyes,  that 
there  were  two  of  them,  are  implied  propositions  the  terms 
of  which  coexist  in  the  representation  just  as  invariably  as 
they  did  in  the  presentation.  In  this  simple  case,  then,  we 
see  that  an  ordinary  proposition  is  composed  of  several  pro- 
positions which  diflTer  essentially  in  their  character ;  since  in 
some  the  predicate  never  ceases  to  exist  while  its  subject 
is  before  consciousness,  but  in  others  it  may  cease  to  exist. 

On  tuming  to  more  complex  propositions,  we  find  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  component  propositions  have 
the  character  that  the  subject  and  predicate  do  not 
invariably  exist  in  the  relation  alleged.  When,  as  in  the 
case  given  above,  I  see  before  me  the  back  of  a  seated 
figure,  and  say — '^  There  is  an  old  man  ;^'  various  of  the  in- 
cluded  propositions  are  such  as  admit  of  the  predicate 
ceasing  to  coexist  with  its  subject.  If  any  one  suggests 
that  the  person  within  the  dress  is  not  an  old  man  but  a 
yonng  man  pntting  on  the  appearances  of  age,  the  pro« 

D  O 
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Position  tihat  along  with  the  appearances  there  ezists  an 
old  man^  changes :  the  rendering  of  the  counter-proposition 
into  thought^  involves  the  representation  of  a  yonng  man 
as  existing  along  with  them.  Or  if  it  is  alleged  that  the 
occupant  of  the  dress  is  a  woman,  or  that  it  is  some  inani- 
mate  matter  with  which  the  dress  is  stuffed,  these  predicates 
are  represented  and  the  original  predicate  ceases  for  the 
time  to  exist.  So,  too,  is  it  when  instead  of  the  con- 
ception  of  lifo  as  the  oanse  of  movement,  it  is  soggested  that 
the  movement  is  antomatic.  Bat  here,  as  before,  it  is 
observable  that  thongh  in  the  entire  proposition— '^  This  is 
an  old  man/'  there  are  many  included  propositionsof  whioh 
the  snbjects  and  predicates  do  not  invariably  ezist  in  the 
relations  alleged ;  there  are  other  propositions  the  elements 
of  which  have  this  nnchanging  coexistence.  WhUe  looking 
at  the  figore,  its  coloors  never  exist  out  of  their  space- 
relations.  Along  with  the  Cognition  of  its  near  side  there 
invariably  coexists  the  Cognition  of  a  remote  side;  and 
similarljj  with  the  conscionsness  of  it  as  a  visible  objecto 
there  invariably  coexists  the  conscionsness  of  some  posi- 
tion  in  front,  more  or  less  special  in  direction. 

§  425.  Here,then,we  have  abroad  distinctionamong pro- 
positions. There  are  some  the  predicates  of  which  always 
exist  aloDg  with  their  snbjects;  and  there  are  others  of 
which  the  predicates  do  not  always  exist  along  with  their 
snbjects.  Those  of  the  first  class  express  cognitions  such 
that  the  thing  alleged  continnes  before  conscionsness  aa 
long  as  the  thing  of  which  it  is  alleged  continnes  before 
conscionsness ;  and  those  of  the  second  class  express  cog- 
nitions snch  that  the  thing  alleged  may  disappear  &om  con- 
scionsness while  the  thing  of  which  it  is  alleged  remains. 
These  are  respectively  the  cognitions  we  necessarily  acoept 
and  the  cognitions  we  do  not  necessarily  accept.  Passing 
over  the  second  class,  as  not  here  conceming  ns,  we  find  in 
the  first  class  two  distinct  Orders,  at  which  we  mnst  glanoe» 

There  are  cognitions  in  which  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
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terms  is  bnt  iemporarily  absolute.  These  are  the  simple 
cognitions  of  the  presentative  Order.  Suppose  I  gaze  at 
tlie  Sun.  The  proposition — "  I  perceive  light/^  then  be- 
comes  one  in  which^  along  with  the  subject  (self)^  there 
invariably  exists  the  predicate  (sensation  of  light).  Not 
for  an  instant  is  this  predicated  Sensation  of  light  inter> 
rupted  by  a  consciousness  of  darkness.  As  long  as  I  gaze 
at  the  Sun,  so  long  does  this  absolute  coexistence  of  the  two 
terms  of  the  Cognition  continue ;  and  so  long  I  can  do  no 
other  than  aceept  the  Cognition.  It  is  thus,  too,  with  cer- 
tain  immediately-presented  relations.  If,  tuming  my  eyes 
to  the  left,  I  see  an  objecto  the  consciousness  that  it  exists 
in  this  relation  of  position  towards  seif,  continues  invariably 
to  exist  while  I  continue  to  look  at  it.  I  can,  indecd, 
superpose  on  this  vivid  consciousness  of  the  object  as  exist- 
ing  on  my  left  hand,  a  faint  consciousness  of  its  hypothetical 
transfer  to  the  right  hand,  and  of  myself  as  seeing  on  ihe 
right  liand;  but  this  faint  consciousness  does  not  replace 
the  vivid  consciousness :  the  relation  as  I  perceive  it  per- 
sists  as  long  as  my  eyes  are  directed  to  the  object.  And 
the  like  holds  with  simple  relations  of  objects  to  one 
another.  If,  of  two  straight  lines  placed  side  by  side,  A  is 
much  longer  than  B,  I  cannot,  while  contemplating  the  two, 
find  any  moment  at^which  this  consciousness  of  their  differ« 
ence  ceases  to  exist,  or  is  reversed.  There  are 

certain  presentative-representative  cognitions  having  this 
eame  character.  When  I  feel  the  resistance  of  a  body,  the 
proposition  that  it  has  extension,  is  one  of  which  the  predi- 
cate coexists  absolutely  with  its  subjeot.  The  extension 
presented  in  consciousness  along  with  the  resistance,  may 
be  great  or  may  be  small;  but  the  consciousness  of  some 
extension  exists  as  long  as  the  conscionsness  of  the  resist- 
ance exists.  And  the  like  holds  when  this  Cognition  becomes 
whoUy  representative  :  the  imagination  of  resistance  has  in« 
variably  coexisting  with  it  the  imagination  of  extension. 

In  the  other  order  belonging  to  this  first  class,  the  union 
of  subject  and  predicate  is  permcmenfh/  absolute.     Such 
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cognitions  are  those  wliich  contain  general  abstract  rela- 
tions^  quantitative  or  qualitative.  The  axioms  of  Mathe- 
matics  express  cognitions  which  are  such  that  along  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  subject  the  consciousness  of  the 
thing  predicated  invariably  exists ;  and  many  of  the  more 
special  mathematical  propositions  have  the  same  character. 
One  of  these  is  the  proposition  that  any  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  side.  We  have 

the  same  trait  in  those  most  abstract  cognitions  which 
Logic  formulates.  If  there  exist  more  A's  than  B's;  and 
if  in  some  mixed  group  of  the  two,  the  B's  exceed  the  A's 
in  number;  then,  outside  of  this  group,  there  must  exist 
more  A's  than  B's.  Here  we  have  a  Cognition  such  that, 
given  in  consciousness  the  relations  specified,  and  the  rela- 
tion  predicated  will  always  be  found  with  them. 

One  important  distinction  among  these  sub-classes, 
making  up  this  general  class  of  propositions,  remains  to 
be  noticed ;  and  it  is  one  of  great  significance.  In  the 
simplest  of  them,  whether  the  terms  be  real  or  ideal, 
or  whether  they  be  feelings  or  relations,  the  connexion  of 
the  predicate  with  its  subject  is  so  close  that  its  coexistence 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  consciousness ;  whereas  in  the  more 
complex  of  them  the  invariably-coexistent  thing  predicated 
has  to  be  sought  for  in  consciousness.  When  I  say  that  I 
am  dazzled  by  the  SuH,  or  when,  touching  a  body  in  the  dark, 
I  say  that  it  must  have  some  extension,  the  predicates  of 
the  propositions  not  only  invariably  coexist  with  their  sub- 
jects  (the  one  as  long  as  I  look  at  the  Sun,  and  the  other 
whenever  I  perceive  or  imagine  any  object),  but  they  inva- 
riably coexist  with  them  in  such  ways  that  they  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Whereas  in  those  cumulatively-representative 
cognitions  which  Logic  formulates,  the  invariable  coexist- 
ence predicated  is  ofben  inconspicuous,  and  may  be  over- 
looked. Thus,  in  the  case  above  given,  the  conclosion  that 
outside  the  group  described  there  must  exist  more  A's  than 
B's,  does  not  conspicnously  coexist  with  the  premisses :  the 
premisses  may  be  represented  without  the  conclosion  being 
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thoaght  of.  Though  here,  as  before,  the  relation  imferred 
does  invariably  exist  in  consciousness  along  with  the  rela- 
tions  given,  it  exists  implicitly  and  not  explicitly.  It  may 
not  be  soagbt  for^  and  in  some  cases  search  may  fail  to 
disentangle  it.  So  that  the  simplest  step  in  reaaoning, 
necessarily  made  relatively  complex  by  including  several 
propositionSj  can  never  yield  a  consciousness  of  invariable 
coeanstence  of  the  same  unmistaJcable  hind. 

And  here  wo  are  naturally  introduced  to  the  ultimate 
question.  When  we  divido  cognitions  into  those  of  which 
the  predicates  invariably  exist  along  with  their  snbjects^  and 
those  in  which  they  do  not,  there  arises  the  question — How 
do  we  ascertain  their  invariable  existence  ?  To  this  question 
let  US  now  address  ourselves.* 

*  In  this  chapter,  and  in  the  two  chapters  which  foUow,  I  have  nsed 
termfl  different  f rom  those  which  I  originally  used.  Thronghont  the  corre- 
sponding  part  of  the  argument,  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  1  described  as  '*beliefs  which  invariably  exist,"  what  I  have 
here  described  as  "  cognitions  of  which  the  predicates  invariably  exist  along 
with  their  subjects."  My  reason  for  making  this  change  of  expression,  is 
that  the  word  &eZi^,  having  two  radically-opposed  meanings,  admits  of 
being  misinterpreted.  It  is  habitnally  applied  to  dicta  of  consciousness  for 
which  no  proof  can  be  assigned  :  both  those  which  are  unprovable  becanse 
they  underlie  all  proof,  and  those  which  are  unprovable  becanse  of  the- 
absenco  of  evidence — both  those  which  are  moet  certain  and  those  whick 
are  most  uncertain.  And  this  ambiguity  necessarily  brings  some  con- 
f usion  into  the  thoughts,  even  where  it  does  not  lead  to  positive  error.  A 
further  reason  for  not  employing  the  word  beUef,  is  that  men  are  liable  to 
confound  the  things  they  truly  believe  with  the  things  they  believe  they 
believe.  Very  commonly  in  Philosophy,  as  in  Theology,  there  is  a  formal 
aoceptance  of  a  proposition  without  any  real  acoeptance  of  it — without  any 
proper  representation  of  that  which  it  asserts.  The  proposition  having 
had  its  two  terms  identified  in  thought  as  known  terms ;  and  having  had 
the  relation  it  names  identified  as  a  known  relation ;  it  is  often  supposed 
that  the  specified  terms  have  been  brought  together  before  consciousness  in 
the  specified  relation,  and  believed ;  when  in  fact  they  do  not  admit  of 
being  brought  together  before  consciousness  in  this  relation  at  all,  and  can- 
not  therefore  be  believed  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  This  conf osion 
is  a  fruitful  sonrce  of  error  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  avuid.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  word  Cognition,  as  above  used,  is  also  objeo« 
tionable ;  sinoe  its  implications  aretoo  positive.  £nt  there  is  no  available 
word  that  is  onobjectionable,  and  the  objections  to  this  are  the  least  weighty* 
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§  426.  To  ascertain  wheÜier  along  with  a  ceriain  sabjecfe 
a  ceriain  predicate  invariably  exists^  we  have  no  oiher  way 
than  to  seek  for  a  case  in  whicli  the  snbject  exists  withont 
it ;  and  we  conduct  the  search  by  trying  to  replace  this  in- 
variably-existing  predicate  by  some  other,  or  by  trying  to 
«nppress  it  altogether  withont  replacing  it. 

This  is  what,  in  other  words,  we  describe  as  trying  to 
conceive  the  negation  of  a  proposition.  If,  having  toached 
a  body  in  the  dark^  and  having  become  instantly  conscions 
of  some  extension  as  accompanying  the  resistance^  I  wish  to 
decide  whether  the  proposition — *'  Whatever  resists  has  ex- 
tension/' expresses  a  Cognition  of  the  highest  certainty^  how 
do  I  do  it  ?     I  endeavour  to  think  away  the  extension  from 

*  Tbe  above  title  is  identical  with  that  of  an  articie  which  I  pnblished  in 
tbo  Wesiminster  Revitw  for  October,  1853  ;  setting  lortb  in  ontline  the  doc* 
trine  now  set  fortb  more  fully,  in  this  cbapter  and  the  one  sacceeding  it. 
The  articie  named  was  in  part  a  criticism  on  the  controyersy  between  Mr. 
Mill  and  Dr.  Whewell,  respecting  the  natnre  of  necessary  tmths — a  oriti- 
cism  in  whioh,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Mill  in  rejecting  Dr.  WheweU's  conoep- 
tion  of  necessary  truths,  I  ventured  to  dififer  from  him  respecting  the  valae 
of  a  oertain  test  by  which  Dr.  Whewell  said  they  were  discriminated,  bat  by 
which  they  are  not  discriminated.  Mr.  Mill  replied  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
Logic  :  and  a  rejoinder  from  me  has  since  been  pnblished  in  the  Fi3frimgkU% 
Btxicw^  foUowed  by  a  re-rejoinder  from  him  in  later  editions  of  his 
Logxc  The  amicable  controversy  that  has  thns  bcen  long  pending  between 
US,  I  am  now  obliged  to  resnme.  Both  on  personal  and  on  general  gronndi^ 
I  am  Tery  sorry  to  be  still  at  issne  with  Mr.  Mill  on  this  fondamental  qnee- 
tion.    For  two  reasons,  especially,  I  regret  having  to  oontend  againal  the 
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ihe  resistance.  I  think  of  resistancej  and  endeavour  to 
keep  extension  out  of  thought.  I  fail  absolutely  in  the 
attempt.  I  cannot  conceive  the  negation  of  the  proposition 
that  whatever  resists  is  extended ;  and  myfcMwre  to  conceive 
the  negation^  is  the  discovery  tkat  along  with  the  subject 
(something  resisting)  ihere  inva/riably  exiHs  tke  predicate 
(extension). 

Hence  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation  is  that  which 
shows  a  Cognition  to  possess  the  highest  rank — is  the  cri- 
terion  by  which  its  unsnrpassable  validity  is  known.  K  the 
negation  of  a  Cognition  is  conceivablo,  the  discovery  of  this 
amonnts  to  the  discovery  that  we  may  or  may  not  accept  it. 
If  its  negation  is  inconceivable,  the  discovery  of  this  is  the 
discovery  that  we  are  obliged  to  accept  it.  And  a  Cogni- 
tion which  we  are  thus  obliged  to  accept^  is  one  which  we 
clasB  as  having  the  highest  possible  certainty.  To  assert 
the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation^  is  at  the  same  time  to 
assert  the  psychological  necessity  we  are  under  of  thinking 
it^  and  to  give  onr  logical  jastification  for  holding  it  to  be 
nnquestionable. 

That  a  Cognition  which  has  withstood  this  test^  is  therefore 
to  be  accepted  as  nnquestionable^  is^  however^  not  univer- 
sally  admitted.  Wo  have  now  to  consider  the  reasons  given 
for  not  admitting  it. 

doctrine  of  one  wnose  agreement  I  shoold  ralue  more  than  that  of  any  other 
thinker.  In  the  fint  place^  the  difference  is,  I  beUeve,  superficial  rather 
than  Bubfctantial ;  for  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Ezperienoe-Hypothesia 
that  Mr.  Mill  opposes  the  alleged  criterion  of  tmth ;  while  it  is  as  har- 
numiziDg  with  the  Experienoe-Hypothesis,  and  reconciling  it  with  all  the 
facta,  that  I  defend  this  criterion.  In  the  seoond  place,  this  lengthened 
ezposition  of  a  Single  point  of  di£ference^  nnacoompanied  by  an  ezposition 
of  the  nnmerons  points  of  concarrence^  nnavoidably  produces  an  appear- 
ance  of  dissent  very  far  greater  than  that  which  exists.  Mr.  Mill,  how- 
ever,  whose  onswerving  allegianie  to  tmth  is  on  all  occasions  so  oonspi- 
cnonsly  displayed,  will  reoognize  the  justification  for  this  ntterance  of 
disagreement  on  a  matter  of  such  profoand  importance,  philosophioaUy 
considered ;  and  will  not  require  any  apology  for  the  freedom  with  which 
I  haye  criticized  his  yiews  while  seeking  to  sabstantiate  my  own. 
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§  427.  And  first  let  me  exclude  all  possible  misinterpreta- 
tions  of  terms.  One  of  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  the  pesti- 
lent  liabit  of  exaggeration^  is  that  some  of  the  words  used 
for  scientific  and  philosophical  porposes  liave  their  force  and 
precision  destroyed :  instance  infinite  and  infinitely,  which, 
even  from  the  mouths  of  scientific  men  who  should  know 
better,  may  now  be  heard  applied  to  quite  ordinary  qnan- 
tities  and  differences.  The  meaning  of  inconceivoible  has 
been  made  nncertain  by  habitaal  misuse  of  this  kind.  People 
wishing  to  express  strongly  their  disbelief  in  something 
alleged,  have  nsed  this  word  for  the  pnrpose ;  and  thus  in- 
conceivable  has  come  in  many  minds  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
incredible.  This  vitiated  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
assumed  to  be  that  which  I  intended  to  give  it  throughout 
the  argnment  here  presented  in  a  revised  form — a  misappre- 
hension  which  had  not  occurred  to  me  as  one  that  might 
arise.  Lest  this  misapprehension  should  again  arise,  let  me 
here  define  and  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  inconceivable, 
as  distinguished  from  incredible  or  unbelievable^ 

An  inconceivable  proposition  is  one  of  which  the  terms 
cannot,  by  any  eflfort,  be  brought  before  consciousness  in 
that  relation  which  the  proposition  asserts  between  them — 
a  proposition  of  which  the  subject  and  the  predicate  offer  an 
insurmountable  resistance  to  union  in  thought.  An  nnbe» 
lievable  proposition  is  one  which  admits  of  being  framed  in 
thought,  but  is  so  much  at  variance  with  experience,  in 
which  its  terms  have  habitually  been  otherwise  united,  that 
its  terms  cannot  be  put  in  the  alleged  relation  without 
effort.  Thus,  it  is  unbelievable  that  a  cannon-ball  fired 
from  England  should  reach  America ;  but  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable. Conversely,  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  side  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides — not 
simply  unbelievable.  The  two  sides  cannot  be  represented 
in  consciousness  as  becoming  equal  in  their  Joint  length  to 
the  third  side,  without  the  representation  of  a  triangle 
being  destroyed ;  and  the  concept  of  a  triangle  cannot  be 
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framed  without  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  a  concept  in 
wliicli  these  magnitudes  are  represented  as  equal.  That  is 
to  say,  the  subject  and  predicate  cannot  be  united  in  the 
eame  intuition — the  proposition  is  unthinkable.  It  is  in 
this  sense  only  that  I  have  used  the  word  inconceivahle  ;  and 
only  when  rigorously  restricted  to  this  sense,  do  I  regard  the 
test  of  inconceivableness  as  having  any  value. 

§  428.  A  leading  objection  made  by  Mr.  Mill  to  the  test 
of  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation,  as  a  test  whereby 
an  unquestionably-true  proposition  may  be  discriminated,  is 
that  propositions  once  accepted  as  true  because  they  with- 
stood  this  test,  have  since  been  proved  false.  Ife  says : — 
"  There  was  a  time  when  men  of  the  most  cultivated  intel- 
lects,  and  the  most  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  early 
prejudice,  conld  not  credit  the  existence  of  antipodes ;  were 
nnable  to  conceive,  in  Opposition  to  old  association,  the 
force  of  gravity  acting  upwards  instead  of  downwards."* 

Ahready  in   the  last   chapter,   where   we   distinguished 

*  Some  of  the  further  instances  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  of  beliefs  the  nega- 
tions  of  which  were  once  thonght  inconceivable  bat  are  now  conceived,  are 
not  open  to  the  objection  abont  to  be  made  in  the  text.     I  do  not  quote 
them,  however,  becanse  thcy  cannot,  I  think,  be  rightly  said  to  have 
ondergone  the  change  he  alleges.    Mr.  Mill  says  that  Newton  held  an 
etherial  medium  to  be  a  neoessary  implication  of  observed  faots ;    bnt 
that  it  is  not  now  held  to  be  a  necessary  implication.    I  do  not  think» 
howeyer,  that  scientific  men   "have  at  last  learnt  to  conceive  the  sun 
aUracting  the  earth  withont  any  intervening  fluid  ;*'  any  more  than  they 
have  learnt  to  "  conceive  the  son  üluminating  the  earth  without  some  such 
medium."    The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  have  given  up  attempt- 
ing  to  conceive  how  gravitation  results.    If,  however,  an  astronomer  avowed 
that  he  could  conceive  gri^vitative  force  as  exercised  through  space  abso- 
Intely  void,  my  private  opinion  would  be  that  he  mistook  the  nature  of  con- 
ception.     Conception  implies  representation.     Here  the  Clements  of  the 
representation  are  the  two  bodies  and  an  agency  by  which  either  affects  the 
other.     To  conceive  this  agency  is  to  represent  it  in  some  terms  derived 
from  cur  ezperiences — that  is,  from  our  eensations.    As  this  agency  gives  us 
no  aensations,  we  are  obliged  (if  we  try  to  couceive  it)  to  use  Symbols 
idealiied  from  our  sensations — imponderable  units  forming  a  medium. 
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between  simple  propositions  and  complex  propositionSj  it 
was  pointed  oat  that  no  scientific  comparisons  can  be  made 
except  between  propositions  of  the  same  denomination.  It 
was  sbown  by  implication  that  a  test  legitimately  applicable 
to  a  simple  proposition^  the  snbject  and  predicate  of  which 
are  in  direct  relation,  cannot  be  legitimately  applied  to  a 
complex  proposition^  the  snbject  and  predicate  of  which  are 
indirectly  related  throngh  the  many  simple  propositions 
implied.  To  this  criticism  of  Mr.  Mill^  therefore^  my  reply 
is  that  the  propositions  erroneonsly  accepted  becanse  they 
seemed  to  withstand  the  test^  were  complex  propositions  to 
which  the  test  is  inapplicable ;  and  that  no  errors  arising 
from  its  illegitimate  application  can  be  held  to  teil  against 
its  legitimate  application. 

If  the  question  be  asked — ^How  are  we  to  decide  what  is 
a  legitimate  application  of  the  test  7  I  answer  that  already, 
in  restricting  its  application  to  propositions  which  are  not 
further  decomposable^  I  have  pointed  to  the  needfol  dis- 
tinction.  This  question  is  so  all-important  a  one^  however^ 
that  I  must  be  excused  for  endeavonring  to  give  such 
further  answer  to  it  os  will  leave  no  possibility  of  misappre- 
honsion.  Perfectly  concreto  examples  of  the  applicability 
of  tho  tost  and  of  its  inapplicability  will  best  serve  the 
purposo. 

A  and  B  are  two  lines.  How  is  it  decided  that  they  are 
oqual  or  not  cqual  ?  No  way  is  open  but  that  of  comparing 
tho  two  impressions  they  make  on  consciousness.  I  know 
thcm  to  bo  unequal  by  an  immediate  act  if  the  difference  is 
groat,  or  if,  though  only  moderately  dififcrent^  they  are  close 
togothor;  and  supposing  the  difference  is  but  slight^  I 
docido  tho  question  by  putting  tho  lines  in  apposition  when 
thoy  aro  movablo,  or  by  carrying  a  movable  line  from  one 
to  tho  othor  whon  thoy  aro  fixed.  In  any  case,  I  obtain  in 
consoiousnoss  tho  tostimony  that  the  impression  produoed 
by  tho  ono  lino  diffors  from  that  produoed  by  the  other.  Of 
this  diflfcrcnco  I  cnn  give  no  further  evidente  than  that  I 
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am  conscioas  of  it,  and  find  it  impossible^  wliile  contem- 
plating  the  lines^  to  get  rid  of  the  consciousness.    The  pro- 


Z 


B 

Position  that  the  lines  are  uneqnal  is  a  proposition  of  which 
the  negation  is  inconceivable.  Bat  now  suppose  it  is  asked 
whether  B  and  C  are  eqoal ;  or  whether  0  and  D  are  equal. 
No  positive  answer  is  possible.  Instead  of  its  being  incon- 
ceiyable  that  B  is  longer  than  0,  or  eqnal  to  it,  or  shorter, 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  is  any  one  of  the  three.  Here  an 
appeal  to  the  direct  verdict  of  consciousness  is  illegitimate ; 
because  on  transferring  the  attention  from  B  to  C,  or  C  io 
D,  the  changes  in  the  other  Clements  of  the  impressions  so 
entangle  the  Clements  to  be  compared,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  put  in  apposition.  If  the  question  of  relative 
Icngth  is  to  be  determincd,  it  must  be  by  rectification  of 
the  bent  line ;  and  this  is  done  through  a  series  of  steps, 
each  one  of  which  involves  an  immediate  judgment  akin  to 
that  by  which  A  and  B  are  compared.  Now  as  here,  so  in 
other  cases,  it  is  only  simple  percepts  or  concepts  respecting 
the  relations  of  which  immediate  consciousness  can  satisfac- 
torily  testify ;  and  as  here,  so  in  other  cases,  it  is  by  re- 
solution  into  such  simple  percepts  and  concepts,  that  true 
judgments  respecting  complez  percepts  and  concepts  are 
reached.  That  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another,  is  a  fact  which  can  be  known  by 
direct  comparison  of  actual  or  ideal  relations,  and  can  be 
known  in  no  other  way :  the  proposition  is  one  of  which 
the  negation  is  inccfticeivable,  and  is  rightly  asserted  on  that 
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Warrant.  Bat  that  the  Square  of  the  hjpothenuse  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  equals  the  sum  of  the  Squares  of  the 
other  two  sides^  cannot  be  known  immediately  by  compa- 
rison  of  two  states  of  consciousness.  Here  the  truth  can  be 
reached  only  mediately^  through  a  series  of  simple  judgments 
respecting  the  likenesses  or  unlikenesses  of  certain  relations : 
each  of  which  judgments  is  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  by  which  the  above  axiom  is  known^  and  has  the  same 
Warrant.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  fallacioos 
result  of  the  test  which  Mr.  Mill  instances^  is  due  to  a  mis- 
appKcation  of  the  test. 

And  now  mark  that  in  respect  of  those  questions  legiti- 
mately  brought  to  judgment  by  this  test^  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  answer.  From  the  earliest  times  on  record 
down  to  our  own^  men  have  not  changed  their  beliefs 
concerning  the  truths  of  number.  The  axiom  that  if  equals 
be  added  to  unequals  the  sums  are  unequal^  was  held  by  the 
Greeks  no  less  than  by  ourselves,  as  a  direct  verdict  of  con- 
sciousness from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Each  step  in 
each  demonstration  of  Euclid  we  accept^  as  they  accepted 
it,  because  we  immediately  see  that  the  alleged  relation  is 
as  alleged ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  otherwise. 

§  429.  Even  were  there  no  such  distinction  as  that  above 
drawn,  Mr.  MilFs  inference  might  still,  I  think,  be  properly 
contested.  Beyond  the  reply  that  the  errors  instanced  are 
errors  which  arise  from  applying  to  complex  propositions  a 
test  applicable  only  to  simple  propositions,  there  is  a  further 
reply.  The  failure  of  any  method  has  two  possible  causes — 
badness  of  the  method  itself  being  one,  and  the  other  being 
inability  to  use  it :  even  for  its  legitimate  purposes. 

In  allegiug  that  if  a  belief  is  said  by  some  to  be  necessary, 
but  by  others  to  be  not  necessary,  the  test  of  necessity  is 
thereby  shown  to  be  no  test,  Mr.  Mill  tacitly  assumes  that 
all  men  have  adequate  powers  of  introspection ;  whereaa 
many  are  incapable  of  correctly  interpreting  consciousness 
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in  any  but  its  simplest  modes^  and  even  the  remainder  are 
liable  to  mistake  for  dicta  of  consciousness  what  prove  on 
closer  examination  not  to  be  its  dicta.  Take  the  case  of  an 
arithmetical  blander.  A  boy  adds  up  a  column  of  figures,  and 
brings  out  a  wrong  total.  Again  be  does  it^  and  again  errs. 
His  master  asks  bim  to  go  througb  tbe  process  alond^  and 
then  hears  bim  say  "  35  and  9  are  46  " — ^an  error  wbicb  he 
had  repeated  on  eacb  occasion.  Now,  without  discussing 
tbe  mental  act  tbrougb  wbicb  we  know  tbat  35  and  9  are 
44,  it  is  clear  tbat  tbe  boy^s  misinterpretation  of  conscions- 
ness,  leading  bim  tacitly  to  döny  tbis  necessity  by  asserting 
tbat ''  35  and  9  are  46/^  cannot  be  beld  to  prove  tbat  tbe 
relation  is  not  necessary.  Misjudgmcnts  of  tbis  kind,  often 
made  even  by  disciplined  accountants,  merely  sbow  tbat 
tbere  is  a  liability  to  overlook  tbe  necessary  connexions  in 
our  tbougbts,  and  to  assume  as  necessary  otbers  wbicb  are 
not.  And  wbat  occasionally  bappens  in  calculation,  fre- 
quently  bappens  in  more  complex  tbinking:  men  do  not 
distinctly  translate  into  tbeir  equivalent  states  of  conscions- 
ness  tbe  words  tbey  use.  Tbis  negligence  is  witb  many  so 
babitual,  tbat  tbey  are  unaware  tbat  tbey  bave  not  clearly 
represented  to  tbemselves  tbe  propositions  tbey  assert ;  and 
are  tben  apt,  quite  sincerely  tbougb  erroneously,  to  say  tbat 
tbey  can  tbink  tbings  wbicb  it  is  really  impossible  to 
tbink. 

Even  supposing  it  were  true  tbat  tbe  test  is  proved  to  be 
fallacious  in  every  case  wbere  men  bave  diflTered  respecting 
tbe  conceivability  or  inconceivability  of  a  proposition; 
wonld  it  tberefore  follow  tbat  tbe  test  is  nntrustwortby  in 
tbose  mnltitndinons  cases  in  wbicb  tbere  is,  and  always  bas 
been,  universal  agreement  ?  I  tbink  not.  I  tbink  it  wonld 
no  more  follow  tban  it  wonld  follow  tbat  tbe  process  of 
reasoning  is  invalid  becanse  in  certain  cases  men  starfcing 
from  tbe  same  data  reacb  opposite  conclnsions.  We  con- 
sider  an  inference  logic  ally  drawn  irom  established  premisses 
to  be  truo.    Yet,  very  often,  men  bave  been  wrong  in  tbe 
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inferences  they  haye  thought  logically  drawn.  Do  we^ 
thorefore^  argae  that  it  is  absurd  to  consider  an  iiiferenoe 
true  ''  on  no  other  ground  '^  than  that  it  is  logically  drawn 
from  established  premisses  ?  No  ;  we  say  that  though  m^i 
may  have  taken  for  logical  inferences,  inferences  which  were 
not  logical,  there  nevertheless  are  logical  inferences;  and 
tliat  we  are  justified  in  assaming  the  truth  of  what  seem  to 
US  such,  until  better  instructed.  Similarly,  though  man 
may  have  supposed  some  things  inconceivable  which  were 
not  so,  there  may  still  be  inconceivable  things;  and  the 
inability  to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  thing,  may  still  be 
our  best  Warrant  for  believing  it. 

§  430.  Another  aspect  of  the  qnestion  may  now  be  con- 
sidered.  Against  the  hypothesis  that  axiomatic  tmthB  are 
necessities  of  thought,  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to^  all 
experience,  Mr.  Hill  opposes  the  hypothesis  that  axiomatic 
truths  are,inductions  from  experience.  He  says  that  '*  when 
we  have  often  seen  and  thoaght  of  two  things  together,  and 
have  never  in  any  one  instance  either  seen  or  thought  of 
them  separately,  there  is  by  the  primary  law  of  associaticm 
an  increasing  diflSiculty,  which  may  in  the  end  become  insu- 
perable,  of  conceiving  the  two  things  apart. '^  From  whidi 
passage,  as  from  various  others,  it  is  obvious  that  *'  theee 
inseparable  associations "  which  constitute  necessities  of 
thought,  and  are  regarded  as  axioms,  Mr.  Mill  supposes  tc 
be  formed  in  each  individual  by  the  experiences  he  acqnires 
during  his  life.  That  the  point  of  view  from  which  my 
criticisms  are  made  may  be  the  better  understood,  I  most 
remind  the  reader  that  I  coincide  with  neither  of  these 
opposing  hypotheses  entirely,  but  with  both  of  them  in  pari. 
As  Said  in  §  332,  I  regard  ^'  these  data  of  intelligence  es 
a  jyriori  for  the  individual,  but  a  posteriori  for  that  entiie 
series  of  individuals  of  which  he  forms  the  last  term.''  And 
now,  making  this  remark  to  prevent  misapprehension^  let 
me  point  out  that,  even  accepting  Mr.  Mill's  version  of  the 
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Experience-Hypothesis^  a  good  plea  may  still  be  put  in  for 
the  test  of  inconceivableness. 

For  let  US  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  at  any  stage  of 
civilization^  a  man  s  ability  or  inability  to  form  a  given  con- 
ception  depends  wholly  on  the  experiences  acquired,  either 
through  bis  own  converse  with  things  or  througb  the  accu- 
mulated  knowledge  derived  from  other  men's  converse  with 
things — ^knowledge  which  bis  eduoation  unites  with  bis  own 
knowledge.  And  suppose  it  to  be  also  true  that  by  a 
widening  and  multiplying  of  theso  experiences,  first-hand 
and  second-hand,  men  are  enabled  to  conceive  things  before 
inconceivable  by  them.  Still,  snpposing  all  this,  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  as  the  best  Warrant  men  can  havo  for 
a  belief  is  the  perfeet  agreement  of  all  preceding  experience 
in  Support  of  it ;  and  ias,  at  any  given  time,  a  Cognition  of 
which  the  negation  remains  inconceivable,  is,  by  the  hypo- 
thesis,  one  that  has  been  verified  by  all  experiences  up  to 
that  time ;  it  follows  that  at  any  time  the  inconceivableness 
of  its  negation  is  the  strengest  justification  a  Cognition  can 
have. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  critically  examining  our 
thoughts^  or  analyzing  the  dicta  of  oonsoiousness  7  To 
insure  a  correspondence  between  subjective  beliefs  and 
objective  £EM;t8.  Well,  objective  facts  are  ever  impressing 
themselves  npon  us ;  our  experience  is  a  register  of  these 
objective  &cts ;  and  the  inconceivableness  of  a  thing  implies 
that  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  register.  Even  were 
this  aU,  it  is  not  clear  how,  if  every  truth  is  primarily 
inductive,  any  better  test  of  truth  could  exist.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  while  many  of  the  facts  impressed 
upon  U8^  are  occasional ;  and  while  others  are  very  general; 
some  are  universal  and  unchanging.  These  universal  and 
unchanging  facta  are,  by  the  hypothesis,  certain  to  establish 
beliefs  of  which  the  negations  are  inconceivable ;  while  the 
others  are  not  certain  to  do  this ;  and  if  they  do  it,  facta 
Bubsequently  met  with  will  reverse  their  action.     Hence 
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when^  ailer  an  immense  accamnlation  of  experiences^  there 
remain  beliefs  of  which  tlie  negations  are  inconceivable^ 
most^  if  not  all  of  them^  mnst  correspond  to  universal 
objective  facts.  If  there  be^  as  Mr.  Mill  holds^  absolute 
uniformities  in  Nature ;  if  these  uniformities  produce^  as 
they  must,  absolute  uniformities  in  our  experience ;  and  if, 
as  he  shows,  these  absolute  uniformities  in  our  experience 
disable  us  from  conceiving  the  negations  of  them;  then, 
answering  to  each  absolute  uniformity  in  Nature  habitually 
repeated  in  our  experience,  there  must  exist  in  us  a  belief  of 
which  the  negation  is  inconceivable,  and  which  is  absolutely 
true.  In  this  wide  ränge  of  cases,  subjective  inconceivable- 
ness  corresponds  to  objective  impossibility.  Through- 
out  the  great  body  of  our  consciousness,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  things  presented  from  moment  to  moment  under 
definite  relations  of  space,  time,  and  number,  the  test  of 
inconceivableness  is  valid.  Perpetually-repeated  experi- 
ences  have  generated  in  us  cognitions  of  logical  rela- 
tions, mathematical  relations,  and  some  simple  physical 
relations,  for  the  necessity  of  which  the  inconceivableness 
of  their  negations  is  a  guarantee  unhesitatingly  accepted. 
And  if  among  those  undecomposable  propositions  alone 
admitting  of  justification  by  this  test,  there  are  still  some 
which,  having  its  Warrant,  are  nevertheless  untrue  (though 
I  see  no  reason  to  think  this) ;  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  such  simple  propositions,  verified  by  this  test,  express 
the  net  result  of  our  experiences  up  to  tho  prosont  timo, 
which  is  the  best  Warrant  possible  for  them. 

The  argument  I  have  here  repeated  with  slight  modi- 
fications,  has  been  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mill.  He  says  :— 
'^  Even  if  it  were  true  that  inconceivableness  represents  tho 
'  net  result '  of  all  past  experience,  why  should  we  stop  at 
the  representative  when  we  can  get  at  the  thing  ropresented  T 
If  our  incapacity  to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  given  sup« 
Position  is  proof  of  its  truth,  because  proving  that  cur 
experience  has  hitherto  been  uniform  in  its  favouTj  Üie  real 
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evidenco  for  the  supposition  is  not  the  inconceivableness, 
but  the  uniformity  of  experience.  Now  this,  which  is  the 
Bubstantial  and  only  proof,  is  directly  accessible.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  presume  it  from  an  incidental  consequence. 
If  all  past  experience  is  in  favour  of  a  belief,  let  this  be 
stated^  and  the  belief  openly  rested  on  that  ground :  afler 
which  the  question  arises,  what  that  fact  may  be  worth  as 
evidence  of  its  truth  V^ 

Of  the  instances  which  Mr.  Mill  goes  on  to  give  of  uni- 
formities  in  experience  that  were  inadequate  proofs  of  truth, 
I  have  to  remark,  that,  like  instances  previously  given,  they 
are  not  of  the  class  to  which  alone  the  test  of  inconceivable- 
ness  is  applicable ;  since  they  have  not  the  required  simpli- 
city,  nor  has  their  recurrence  made  the  least  approach  to  the 
almost-infinite  frequency  of  those  uniformities  we  are  con- 
sidering.  Bemarking  this,  I  pass  to  the  essential  question — 
Why  in  place  of  the  derivative  test  of  inconceivableness  should 
there  not  be  used  the  experiences  from  which  it  is  derived  T 
I  reply  that  for  the  great  mass  of  our  cognitions  we  cannot 
employ  such  a  method  of  verification  for  several  reasons  : — 
First,  the  implied  enumeration  of  experiences,  if  possible, 
would  postpone  indefinitely  the  establishment  of  any  con- 
clusion  as  valid ;  second,  no  such  enumeration  of  experiences 
is  possible;  and  third,  if  possible,  the  Warrant  gained 
for  the  conclusion  could  never  be  as  great  as  that  of 
the  test  objected  to.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
reasons.  Suppose,   before   accepting  as   certain 

the  proposition  that  any  rectilinear  figure  must  have  as 
many  angles  as  it  has  sides,  I  had  to  think  of  every  triangle, 
Square,  pentagon,  hexagon,  &c.,  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  to  verify  the  asserted  relation  in  each  case ;  the  time 
required  for  the  rehearsal  of  all  these  memories  would  be  so 
great  that  the  proposition  affirmed  to-day  could  not  be 
verified  before  to-morrow.  Were  such  a  verification  needed 
before  asserting  it  to  be  a  necessary  truth  that  a  body  of 
which  the  near  side  is  feit  has  got  a  remote  side,  a  month 

1    B 
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would  be  spent  before  the  certaintj  could  be  afiGirmed  and 
the  argument  proceeded  with.  Bat  no  such  enu- 

meration  of  the  experiences  on  the  strength  of  wliich  a 
Cognition  is  to  be  afiirmed  as  certain^  is  ever  possible: 
only  a  few  of  them  can  be  recalled.  The  great  mass  of 
those  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis^  should  form  Ühe 
inductive  basis  for  the  truth  alleged,  have  gone  for  ever ;  and 
further,  it  is  to  be  observed  tkat  they  have  disappeared 
most  in  the  cases  of  those  truths  that  are  most  certain. 
How  many  separate  occasions  can  I  name  on  which  I  have 
consciously  observed  that  where  I  perceived  a  near  side  of 
a  thing  I  found  also  a  remote  side  ?  Probably  not  one- 
millionth  of  the  occasions  on  which  this  truth  has  been  pre- 
sented  in  my  experience.  Beyond  this  quantita- 

tive defect  in  the  proposed  inductive  basis  for  affirmation^ 
there  is  an  equally  grave  quaütative  defect.  The  imperfec- 
tion  of  memory  is  such  that  the  register  itself,  by  which 
certainty  is  to  be  established,  is  itself  uncertain.  Whether  in 
boyhood  I  did  or  did  not  notice  that  when  from  two  uneqnal 
masses  I  cut  off  equal  slices  the  remainders  were  more 
unequal  than  before,  or  that  two  unequal  groups  of  marbles 
were  made  more  vmequal  by  taking  the  same  number  fix>m 
each,  I  cannot  now  say  with  any  positiveness,  even  if  at  alL 
How  then  can  the  validity  of  such  an  axiom  ever  be  known 
Vf  it  has  for  Warrant  nothing  beyond  memories  that  are  not 
Inly  so  few  but  also  so  doubtful  ?  Yet  again,  it  is  to 

be  noted  that  since  the  testimony  of  conscious  experiences 
is  given  only  through  memory ;  and  since  the  worth  of  thia 
testimony  depends  whoUy  on  the  trustworthiness  of  memory; 
the  proposal  to  test  the  validity  of  a  truth  alleged  to  be 
iiecessary  by  recalling  the  experiences  it  generalizes,  impUea 
the  tacit  assertion  that  the  trustworthiness  of  memory  is 
more  certain  than  is  the  alleged  truth.  This  can  surely 
not  be  Said.  Our  experiences  themselves  so  frequently 
prove  memory  to  be  treacherous,  that  we  can  more  readily 
think  any  one  of  its  testimonics  untrue  than  wc  can  think 
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it  untrue  thab  if  equals  be  added  to  oquals  the  sums  are 
equal.  Lastly,  even  granting  the  assamed  trost« 

worthiness  of  memory,  the  same  conclusion  would  still 
evolve.  For  the  most  that  can  bo  said  for  the  experiences 
to  which  memory  testifies,  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  thiiik 
we  have  had  them — cannot  conceive  the  negation  of  the 
proposition  that  wo  have  had  them ;  and  to  say  this  is  to 
assign  the  Warrant  which  is  repudiated. 

Bat  now,  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the 
above-quoted  passage,  there  comes  that  deeper  reply  hinted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  section.  I  hold  that  the  inconceiv- 
ableness  of  its  negation  aflTords  a  far  higher  Warrant  for  a 
Cognition  than  does  any  enumeration  of  experiences,  even 
though  exact  and  exhaustive,  for  the  reason  that  it  repre- 
sents  experiences  almost  infinitely  numerous  in  comparison. 
If  nervous  modifications  produced  by  often-repeated  nervous 
acte  are  inheritable,  accumulato  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion,  and  result  in  nervous  structures  that  are  fixed  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  outer  relations  to  which  they  answer  are  fixed, 
then  the  test  has  a  worth  immeasurably  transcending  the 
worth  of  any  test  fumished  by  individual  experiences.  Instead 
of  relatively-feeblo  nervous  associations  caused  by  repetition 
in  ono  generation,  we  have  organized  nervous  connexions 
caused  by  habit  in  thousands  of  generations — nay,  probably 
millions  of  generations.  Space-relations  have  been  the  same 
not  only  for  all  ancestral  men,  all  ancestral  primates,  all 
ancestral  Orders  of  mammalia,  but  for  all  simpler  Orders  of 
creatures.  These  constant  space-relations  are  expressed  in 
definite  nervous  structures,  congenitally  framed  to  act  it: 
definite  ways,  and  incapable  of  acting  in  any  other  ways. 
Hence  the  inconceivableness  of  the  negation  of  a  mathema- 
tical  axiom,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the  impossibility  of 
inverting  the  actions  of  the  correlative  nervous  structures, 
really  Stands  for  the  infinity  of  experiences  that  have  de- 
veloped  these  structures.  As  certainly  as  the  eyes  before 
birth  imply  by  their  lenses  light  to  be  hereafber  refractcd, 
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imply  by  tlieir  retince  Images  of  objects  presently  fco  be  re- 
ceived,  imply  by  tlie  muscles  that  move  them,  variations  of 
Position  in  these  objects ;  so  certainly  do  the  norvous  stmc« 
fcures  wliicli  co-ordinate  ocular  impressions  with  one  anotber 
and  witli  impressions  received  from  the  limbs,  imply  all 
those  essential  space-relations  boreafter  to  be  simultaneoosly 
disclosed  and  verified  by  personal  experience.  Hence  ifc 
obviously  follows  that  objective  necessities  of  relation  in 
Space,  are  represented  by  established  nervous  structarea  im- 
plying  latent  subjective  necessities  of  nervous  action  ;  fchat 
these  last  constitute  pre-determined  forms  of  thooght  pro- 
duced  by  the  moulding  of  Thought  upon  Things ;  and  thafc 
the  impossibility  of  inverting  them,  implied  by  the  incon- 
ceivableness  of  their  negations,  is  a  reason  for  acceptiug 
them  as  true,  which  immeasurably  transcends  in  valae  any 
other  reason  that  can  be  given. 

§  431.  How  is  this  view  held  by  Mr.  Mill  respecting  the 
test  of  inconceivableness,  reconcilable  with  his  view  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  valid  proof  ?  In  the  second  of  his  two 
chapters  on  "  Demonstration  and  Necessary  Truths,*'  where 
he  calls  in  question  the  necessity  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
deductive  sciences,  he  says : — ' 

"  The  results  of  those  sciences  are  indeed  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  nocessarily  foUowing  from  certain  first  principles^ 
commonly  called  axioms  and  definitions ;  that  is,  of  being  cer- 
tainly true,  if  those  axioms  and  definitions  are  so ;  for  the 
Word  necessity,  even  in  this  acceptation  of  it,  means  no  more 
than  certainty .  But  their  claim  to  the  character  of  necessity  in 

any  sense  bcyond  this must  depend  on  the  previooa 

establishment  of  such  a  claim  in  favour  of  the  definitions 
and  axioms  themselves/' — Chapter  vi. 

Here,  and  throughout  the  argument,  Mr.  Mill  assomes 
that  there  is  something  more  certain  in  a  demonstration 
than  in  anything  else^ — some  unquestionableness  in  the  steps 
of  our  reasoning,  which   is  not  possessed  by  the  axioms 
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they  Start  froin.  Can  tliis  assumption  bo  justified?  In 
eacli  successive  step  the  dependence  of  the  conclasion 
upon  its  premisses,  is  a  truth  of  which  wo  have  no  otho? 
proof  tlian  that  tlio  roverse  is  inconceivablo.  And  if  thk 
bo  an  insufficient  Warrant  for  asserting  tlie  necessity  of  the 
axiomatic  premiss,  it  is  an  insufficient  waiTant  for  asserting 
tho  necessity  of  any  link  in  the  argument. 

That  logical  necessity  and  mathematical  necessity  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  is,  I  think,  inevitably  implied  by  an 
analogy  which  Mr.  Mill  himself  draws.  In  an  earlier 
chapter  he  contends  that  by  analysis  of  the  syllogism  we 
arrive  at  "a  fundamental  principle,  or  rather  two  prin- 
ciples,  striJcingly  resemiUng  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  The 
first,  which  is  the  principle  of  affirmative  syllogisms,  is, 
that  things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing,  coexist  with 
one  another.  The  second  is  the  principle  of  negative  syllo- 
gisms, and  is  to  this  effect :  that  a  thing  which  coexists 
with  another  thing,  with  which  other  a  third  thing  does 
not  coexist,  is  not  coexistent  with  that  third  thing/'  But 
though  Mr.  Mill  here  indicates  that  the  truth,  ^^  things 
which  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  one  an- 
other,*' strikingly  resembles  the  truth,  "things  which  aro 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ^' ;  he 
Claims  for  the  former  a  necessity  which  he  denies  to  the  latter. 
When,  as  above,  he  asserts  that  the  deductive  sciences  are 
not  necessary,  save  "  in  the  senso  of  necessarily  following 
from  certain  first  principles,  commonly  called  axioms  and  de- 
finitions ;  that  is,  of  being  certainly  true,  if  those  axioms  and 
definitions  are  so  '^ — ^he  assumes  that  while  the  mathematical 
axioms  possess  only  hypothetical  truth,  this  logical  axiom 
involved  in  every  step  of  the  demonstration  possesses  abso- 
lute truth.  I  do  not  see  how  this  position  is  to  be  defended. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  truth,  "  things  which  co- 
exist with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  one  another,'^  has 
some  higher  Warrant  than  the  impossibility  of  tbinking  the 
reverse,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  admission  that  axioms  and 
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demonstrations  stand  on  the  same  footing.  Jf  necessity  be 
denied  to  the  one  it  must  be  denied  to  the  other;  and  wlüle 
we  are  debarred  from  knowing  any  first  principle  as  certain^ 
we  are  also  debarred  from  knowing  as  certain  each  step  in 
the  argument  by  which  the  uncertainty  of  a  first  principle 
is  shown :  there  remains  for  us  nothing  but  universal  scep- 
ticism. 

It  seems  to  me^  however^  that  Mr.  Mill  really  does  admit 
the  test  of  the  inconceivableness  of  the  negation  to  be  valid^ 
when  he  admits  the  test  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  be 
valid.  His  recognition  of  this  as  a  criterion  of  mathematical 
necessity^  will  be  found  on  p.  289 ;  and  his  recognition  of  it 
as  a  criterion  of  logical  necessity  will  be  found  on  p.  292 
{Logic,  7th  ed.).  On  the  latter  of  these  pages  he  says  : — "  If 
any  one  denies  the  conclusion  notwithstanding  his  admis- 
ftion  of  the  premises^  he  is  not  involved  in  any  direct  and 
express  contradiction  until  he  is  compelled  to  deny  some 
premise ;  and  he  can  only  be  forced  to  do  this  by  a  redueHo 
ad  abstirdum,  that  is^  by  another  ratiocination :  now^  if  he 
denies  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  process  itself^  he  can  no 
more  be  forced  to  assent  to  the  second  syllogism  than  to  the 
first.^'  That  is  to  say,  unless  he  "denies  the  validity  of 
the  reasoning  process  itself/*  any  one  who  "  denies  the  con- 
clusion notwithstanding  his  admission  of  the  premises  "  can 
be  forced  into  a  "  direct  and  express  contradiction  "  by  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum .  But  reduction  to  an  absurdity  is 
reduction  to  an  inconceivable  proposition.  So  that  the 
choice  lies  between  accepting  a  proposition  of  which  the 
negation  is  inconceivable^  or  abandoning  reasoning  alte* 
gether. 

§  482.  Of  objections  to  the  test  of  inconceivability,  it 
remains  but  to  notice  the  one  pointed  out  by  Sir  W, 
Hamilton  in  his  edition  of  Reid  (p.  377).  In  proof  that 
inconceivability  is  not  a  criterion  of  impossibility^  he  cites 
the  fact,  that  "  we  can  neither  conceive,  on  the  one  hand^ 
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an  ultimate  minimum  of  space  or  time ;  uor  can  we^  on  the 
other,  conceive  their  infinite  divisibility.  In  like  manner, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  absolute  commencement  of  time, 
nor  the  utmost  limit  of  space^  and  are  yet  equally  nnable  to 
conceive  them  without  any  commencement  or  limit/'  The 
implication  being^  that  as  there  must  be  either  minimum  or 
no  minimnm^  limit  or  no  limit,  one  of  the  two  inconceivable 
things  must  in  each  case  be  true. 

This  conclusion  Sir  W.  Hamilton  considers  to  be  necessi- 
tated  by  the  law  of  the  Excluded  Middle,  or,  as  it  might  be 
more  intelligibly  called,  the  law  of  the  Alternative  Neces- 
sity.  A  thing  must  either  exist  or  not  exist :  there  is  no 
third  possibility.  Now  so  long  as  this  is  alleged  to  be  a 
law  of  thought  in  its  relations  to  phenomenal  existence,  no 
one  can  call  it  in  question.  But  Sir  W.  Hamilton  extends  the 
law  beyond  the  limits  of  thought,  and  draws  a  positive  con* 
closion  respecting  noumenal  existence.  As  inevitably  hap- 
pens  in  every  such  case,4iis  conclusion  is  merely  verbal.  If, 
in  place  of  the  words  of  his  propositions  respecting  Space 
and  Time,  we  endeavour  to  put  ideas,  we  shall  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  propositions  are  not  thoughts  but  the  nega« 
tions  of  thoughts  j  and  that  no  real  inference  is  evolved 
at  all.  Clearly  to  understand  this,  we  must  pause  a 
moment  to  observe  how  the  law  of  the  Excluded  Middle 
resnlts.  When  remembering  a  certain  thing  as 

in  a  certain  place,  the  place  and  the  thing  are  mentally 
represented  together;  while  to  think  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  thing  in  that  place,  implies  a  consciousness  in  which 
the  place  is  represented  büt  not  the  thing.  Similarly,  if, 
instead  of  thinking  of  an  object  as  colourless,  we  think  of 
it  as  having  colour,  the  change  consists  in  the  additiou  to 
the  concept  of  an  dement  that  was  before  absent  from  it : 
the  object  cannot  be  thought  of  first  as  red  and  then  as  not 
red,  without  one  component  of  the  thought  being  totally 
expeUed  from  the  mind  by  another.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Excluded  Middle^  then^  is  simply  a  generalization  of  the 
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universal  expericncc  that  some  mental  states  are  directly 
destructivo  of  othcr  states.  It  formulates  a  certain  abso- 
lately-constant  law^  tliat  no  positive  mode  of  consciousness 
can  occur  without  cxcluding  a  correlative  negative  mode ; 
and  that  the  negative  mode  cannot  oecar  without  exclading 
the  correlative  positive  mode  :  the  antithesis  of  positive  and 
negative,  being,  indeed,  merely  an  expression  of  this  expe- 
rience.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  consciousness  is  not  in  one 
of  the  two  modes,  it  must  be  in  the  other.  But  under  what 
conditions  onlj  can  this  law  of  consciousness  hold  7  It  can 
hold  only  so  long  as  there  are  positive  states  of  conscious- 
ness that  can  exclude  and  can  be  excluded.  If  we  are  not 
concerned  with  positive  states  of  consciousness  at  all,  no 
mutual  exclusion  takes  place,  and  the  law  of  the  Alternative 
Necessity  does  not  apply.  Here,  then,  is  the  flaw 

in  Sir  "W.  Hamilton^s  proposition.  That  Space  must  be 
infinite  or  fiuite,  are  alternatives  of  which  we  are  not 
obliged  to  regard  one  as  necessary;  seeing  that  wo  have 
no  State  of  consciousness  answering  to  either  of  these  words 
as  applied  to  the  totality  of  Space,  and  therefore  no  exclu- 
sion of  two  antagouist  states  of  consciousness  by  one  an- 
other.  Both  alternatives  being  unthiukable,  the  proposition 
should  be  put  thus  : — Space  is  either  or  is  ; 

neither  of  which  can  be  conceived,  but  one  of  which  must 
be  true.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  Sir  "W.  Hamilton 
continues  to  work  out  the  forms  of  thought  when  they  no 
longer  contaiu  any  substance ;  and,  of  course,  reaches  no- 
thiiig  moro  than  semblauces  of  conclusions. 

But  evcn  were  there  no  such  reply  as  this,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton^s  argumcnt  niight  still  be  met.  He  says  that 
iucouceivability  is  no  criterion  of  impossibility.  Why  ? 
Becauso,  of  two  propositious,  one  of  which  must  be  true,  it 
provcs  both  impossible — proves  that  Space  cannot  have  a 
limic,  because  a  limit  is  inconceivable,  and  yet  that  it  must 
have  a  limit,  because  unlimited  Space  is  inconceivable — 
proves,  therefore,  that  Space  has  a  limit  and  has  no  limitj 
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wldch  is  absurd.  How  absurd  ?  Absurd,  because  '^  it  is 
impossible  for  tlie  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be."  Bat 
how  do  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  samo  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  bo  ?  What  is  our  criterion  of  tJiis  impossi- 
biKty  ?  Can  Sir  W.  Hamilton  assign  any  Otter  than  tliis 
same  inconceivability  ?  If  not,  bis  reasoning  is  self-contra- 
dictory ;  seeing  tbat  he  assumes  the  validity  of  the  test  in 
proving  its  invalidity. 

§  433.  And  now  let  ns  sum  up  this  argument  which  has 
been  made  so  elaborate  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  cri- 
ticisms.  Its  leading  propositions  may  be  succinctly  ex- 
pressed as  foUows  : — 

An  abortive  effort  to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  proposi- 
tion,  shows  that  tho  Cognition  expressed  is  ono  of  which  the 
predicate  invariably  exists  along  with  its  subject ;  and  the 
discovery  that  the  predicate  invariably  exists  along  with  its 
subject,  is  the  discovery  that  this  Cognition  is  one  wo  are 
compelled  to  accept.  It  is  a  necessary  relation  in  conscious- 
ness  ;  and  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  higher  Warrant,  is  to 
Buppose  that  there  are  relations  which  are  more  than  neces- 
sary. 

That  some  propositions  have  been  wrongly  accepted  as 
true,  because  their  negations  were  supposed  inconceivable 
when  they  were  not,  does  not  disprove  the  validity  of  the 
test,  for  these  reasons  : — (1)  that  they  were  complex  proposi- 
tions, not  to  be  established  by  a  test  applicable  only  to  pro- 
positions no  further  decomposable ;  (2)  that  this  test,  in 
common  with  any  test,  is  liable  to  yield  untrue  results,  either 
from  incapacity  or  from  carelessness  in  those  who  use  it ; 
(3)  that  if  it  were  needful  to  abandon  the  test  because  an 
absolute  guarantee  against  the  misuse  of  it  cannot  be  found, 
still  more  needful  would  it  be  to  abandon  logical  principles, 
the  misapplications  of  which  are  immeasurably  more  numer- 
ous ;  but  thab  (4)  as  applied  only  to  the  undecomposablo 
propositions  which  embody  the  ultimate  relations  ofnumber, 
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Space  and  time^  the  test  wlien  nsed  with  dae  care  lias  erer 
yielded,  and  continues  to  yield,  uniform  resalts. 

That  cxperiences  of  the  relations  among  phenomeua  in  the 
past,  form  the  only  basis  for  our  present  knowledge  of  such 
relations^  is  folly  admitted.  But  if  it  be  a  fundamental  law 
that  connexions  of  ideas  become  strong  in  proportion  as  they 
are  repeated^  then  the  adjustment  between  Thought  and 
Things,  produced  even  by  the  experiences  of  individual  life, 
must  be  such  that  pei*petual]y-repeated  absolute  relations  in 
things,  will  generate  relations  in  thought  that  are  also  abso- 
lute. But  the  test  of  the  inconceivableness  of  their  negations^ 
used  by  us  to  discover  which  relations  among  our  thoughts  are 
absolute,  represents  a  justification  transcendently  greater ; 
for  the  absolute  relations  in  our  thoughts  are  the  resalts 
not  of  individual  experiences  only,  but  of  experiences  re- 
ceived  by  ancestral  individuals  through  all  past  time. 

Beasoning  itself  can  be  trusted  only  on  the  assumption 
that  absolute  uniformities  of  Thought  correspond  to  abso- 
lute uniformities  of  Things.  For  logical  intuitions  there  is 
no  waiTant  assignable  other  than  that  assignable  for  all 
intuitions  accepted  as  certain ;  namely,  the  impossibility 
of  thinking  the  opposite.  Unless  it  be  alleged  that  the  con- 
sciousness  of  logical  necessity  has  a  different  origin,  and  a 
higher  origin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  consciousness 
of  logical  necessity  is  just  as  much  a  product  of  past  ex- 
periences as  is  every  other  consciousness  of  necessity.  Con- 
sequently,  it  must  either  be  said  that  the  experiences  which 
yield  the  consciousness  of  logical  necessity,  are  simpler, 
more  distinct,  more  direct,  and  more  frequently-repeated, 
than  are  the  experiences  which  yield  any  other  conscious- 
ness of  necessity  (and  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact) ; 
or  eise  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  consciousness  of 
logical  necessity  can  have  no  higher  Warrant  (though  it 
may  have  a  lower)  than  the  consciousnesses  of  other  neces- 
sities.  *It  is  therefore  a  corollary  from  the  Experience- 
Hypothesis  itself,   in    whatever   way  interpreted,   that  an 
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argument  which  questions  the  authority  of  such  truths  as 
mathomatical  axioms^  can  do  so  only  by  claiming  for  the 
less-deeply-rooted  necessities  of  thought  a  validity  which 
it  denies  to  the  more-deeply-rooted  necessities  of  thought. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  any  one  declining  to  re- 
cognize  the  Universal  Postulate,  can  consistently  do  this 
only  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  attitude  of  pure  and 
simple  negation.  The  moment  he  asserts  anything — the 
moment  he  even  gives  a  reason  for  his  denial^  he  may  be 
stopped  by  demanding  his  Warrant.  Against  every  "be- 
cause  "  and  every  "  therefore  ^'  may  be  entered  a  demurrer, 
until  he  has  said  why  this  proposition  he  affirms  is  to  be 
accepted  rather  than  the  counter-proposition.  So  that  he 
cannot  even  take  a  step  towards  justifying  his  scepticism  re- 
specting  the  Universal  Postulate  without,  in  the  very  act, 
confessing  his  acceptance  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TUE   TEST  OF  RELATIVE  VALIDITY. 

§  434.  We  are  now  prepared  to  formulate  a  method  of 
decidiog  between  conflicting  conclusions.  In  every  way  we 
havo  been  forced  to  admit  tliat  for  those  ultimate  cognitions 
on  which  all  others  depend,  the  Universal  Postolate  is  our 
only  Warrant — that  for  eacli  of  them  the  sole  justification  is 
tbe  invariable  existence  of  the  predicate  along  with  its  sub- 
ject,  tested  by  an  abortive  efiTort  to  cause  non-ezistence. 
This  is  our  guarantee  for  the  reality  of  consciousness^  of 
sensations^  of  personal  existence :  no  mental  effort  enables 
US  to  suppress,  even  for  a  moment,  either  dement  of  a 
proposition  expressing  one  of  these  ultimate  truths.  This 
is  our  guarantee  for  each  axiom  :  the  only  reason  we  can 
give  for  accepting  it,  is  that  on  tiying  we  find  no  alter- 
native Cognition  can  be  framed.  And  this  is  our  guarantee 
for  every  step  in  a  demonstration.  To  gain  the  strongest 
conviction  possible  respecting  any  complex  fact,  we  either 
analytically  descend  from  it  by  successive  steps^  each  of 
which  we  test  by  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation^ 
until  we  reach  some  truth  which  we  have  similarly  tested ; 
or  we  synthetically  ascend  from  such  truth  by  such  steps. 

Still,  thero  rises  the  question — How  are  we  to  choose  be- 
tween opposing  conclusions,  each  of  which  claims  to  be  legi- 
timately  drawn  from  premisses  alleged  to  be  beyond  doubt  ? 
Arguments  of  all  kinds,  including  those  of  metaphysicians, 
which  we  have  here  to  value,  proceed  upon  the  tacit  assump- 
tion  that  each  da  tum,  and  each  successive  step,  has  that  in- 
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dubitable  warraut  the  nature  of  which  we  havo  beert 
examining.  On  beLalf  of  each  counter-argument  tlie  same 
taeit  assumption  is  made.  So  that  in  deeiding  whicli  of  two 
irreconcilable  inferences  is  true,  we  do  not  at  first  siglit  seem 
to  be  helped  by  this  analysis  so  laboriously  made. 

A  satisfactory  way  of  appraising  conflicting  arguments 
nevertheless  exists.  Already  an  escapo  from  the  difficulty  has 
been  opened  by  distinguisLing  between  simple  propositions 
and  complex  propositions.  As  was  said  in  tlie  last  cliapter 
but  one,  definite  results  are  to  be  reached  only  by  comparing 
things  of  the  same  denomination.  The  relative  validities  of 
involved  propositions  cannot  be  directly  known;  but  the 
simple  propositions  they  severally  contain  must  be  separated 
before,  by  putting  these  side  by  side  with  antagonist  ones  of 
equal  simplicity,  any  judgment  can  be  formed.  This  holds 
alike  where  the  Cognition  is  simultaneously  complex  (as 
tacitly  including  many  cognitions  along  with  that  which  is 
avowed) ;  where  the  Cognition  is  serially  complex  (as  being 
reached  through  the  chain  of  cognitions  constituting  an 
argument) ;  and  still  more  where  it  is  both  simultaneously 
and  serially  complex. 

Two  reasons  may  be  distinguished  for  insisting  on  this 
testing  process.  One  is  that,  in  proportion  as  propositions 
are  Compound,  direct  comparisons  of  them  must  be  hazardous  j 
because  their  component  propositions,  each  of  which  is  an 
inlet  to  possible  error,  cannot  be  severally  tested  and  verified. 
The  other  is,  that  only  when  Compound  propositions  are 
resolved  into  their  constituents,  can  it  be  seen  what  are  tho 
relative  numbers  of  assumptions  in  the  two,  and  what  are  the 
relative  possibilities  of  error  hence  resulting. 

And  here  we  come  within  clear  view  of  the  desired  method 
— a  method  which  must  hold  good  whether  the  Universal 
Postulate  be  absolutely  trustworthy  or  not. 

§  435.  For  suppose  it  couldbe  shown  that  a  Cognition  of 
which  the  predicate  invariably  exists  along  vnth  its  subject. 
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though  the  most  certain  possible  to  us^  is  not  necessarily  trae. 
Let  it  be  admitted  for  ai'gunient^s  sake  that,  either  from  in- 
sufficiont  experience,  or  from  non-agreement  between  subjecfc 
and  object,  the  inconceivable  and  the  impossible  may  not 
coirespond  even  within  our  mental  i*ange.  Let  us  go  to  the 
extreme  of  assuming  that  for  the  validity  of  no  one  single  act 
of  thought  is  the  Universal  Postnlate  a  perfect  Warrant.  Let 
all  this,  I  say,  be  granted.  Still,  be  the  test  falliblo  or  not, 
the  probability  of  error  in  any  inference  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  number  of  times  the  tmth  of  the  test  has  been 
assumed  in  an'iving  at  the  inference.  If  the  postnlate  be 
uniformly  valid,  it  must  yet  happen  that,  as  we  are  liable  to 
mental  lapsvs^  we  shall  occasionally  think  we  have  its  Warrant 
when  we  have  not;  and  in  each  case  the  chances  of  our  having 
done  this  will  vary  directly  as  the  number  of  times  we  have 
claimed  its  Warrant.  If  the  postnlate  be  not  uniformly  vaUd, 
then  a  further  source  of  error  is  introduced,  the  effects  of 
which  will  Vary  in  the  same  ratio.  Hence,  on  either  sup- 
position,  that  must  be  the  most  certain  conclusion  at  which, 
starting  from  the  postnlate  itself,  wo  arrive  by  the  fewest 
assumptions  of  the  postulate. 

"We  recognize  this  fact  in  our  ordinary  modes  of  proof. 
We  hold  it  more  certain  that  2  and  2  make  4,  than  that 
5  +  7  +  6  +  9  +  8  make  35.  Wo  find  thut  every  fresh 
assumption  of  the  postulate  involves  some  risk  of  error ;  and, 
indeed,  whero  the  calculation  is  intricate,  and  the  assump- 
tions therefore  numerous,  experience  teaches  us  that  the 
likelihood  of  there  having  been  a  wrong  assumption  made,  is 
greater  than  the  reverse  likelihood.  So,  too,  in  argument. 
We  lose  faith  in  a  long  series  of  steps,  however  logical  they 
seem ;  and  habitually  test  the  inference  by  appeal  to  fact^ 
that  is,  we  confidcnily  accept  the  inference  only  when  it  hdsheen 
verified  hy  a  Single  use  of  the  postulate,* 

*  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  this  statement  was  wanting  in  deameas  ; 
bat  it  appears  to  have  been  misnnderstood  in  more  qnarters  than  one.  For 
example,  at  page  28  of  his  Physieal  Ethics,  Mr.  Alfred  Barratt  adyerUng  to  U 
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§  436.  Two  possible  sources  of  error  involved  by  the 
multiplied  use  of  the  postulate,  are  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going  section.  Of  these  Mr.  Mill  in  his  reply  recognizes,  I 
think,  only  one ;  and  that  the  one  which  I  have  merely 
granted  for  argument^s  sake — not  the  one  on  which  I  have 
dwelt  as  of  actual  and  admitted  importance.  A  somewhat 
lengthy  quotation  from  his  chapter  on  "  Theories  concerning 
Axioms/'  will  be  here  requisite  : — 

^^  In  every  reasoning,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  as« 
sumption  of  the  postulate  is  renewed  at  every  step.  At 
eaeh  inference  we  judge  that  the  conclusion  follows  from 
the  premises^  our  sole  Warrant  for  that  judgment  being  that 

says  : — "  The  weakness  of  a  long  argament  lies,  not  as  he  supposes,  on  the 
freqaent  use  of  the  Postulate,  (for  if  it  is  the  Standard  of  certainty,  it  can 
never  introdace  uncertainty,  any  more  than  eqnals  added  to  eqoals  » 
hundred  times  woold  remain  less  certainly  eqnal  than  at  first) ;  but  only  in 
the  multiplied  danger  of  its  misuse."  As  in  the  above  paragraph  I  havo 
Said  that  "  every  fresh  assumption  of  the  postulate  involves  some  risk  of 
error,"  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  that  **the  multiplied  danger  of 
its  misuse  "  is  the  source  of  '*  the  weakness  of  a  long  argument." 

Having  here  to  correct  one  of  Mr.  Barratt's  misapprehensions,  I  may  fitly> 
seize  the  occasion  for  correcting  several  others.  On  page  37  (note),  propos- 
ing  to  amend  the  accounts  I  have  given  of  Memory,  Keason,  &c.,  Mr. 
Barratt  teils  me  that  **  Keason  too  involves  something  more  than  the  mere 
sequence  of  ideas — it  involves  the  recognition  and  conscious  Classification 
both  of  the  ideas  themselves  and  of  the  relation  between  them."  Consider- 
iog  that  I  have  occupied  sevon  chapters  of  the  "Special  Analysis"  in 
elaborately  demonstrating  this  truth,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it 
should  be  thus  pointed  out  to  me.  Again,  on  page  40  (note)  he  says : — 
"  It  may  be  answered  that  Mr.  Spencer  only  differs  from  us  in  his  use  of 
the  Word  consciousness,  which  he  confines  to  the  meaning  of  Perception  or 
Knowledge."  Now,  in  saying  this,  Mr.  Barratt  does  not  simply  mis- 
represent  me,  but  he  contradiots  the  representation  of  me  which  he  has 
given  on  page  300 ;  where  he  has  commented  on  the  distinction  I  draw 
between  definite  consciousness  and  indefinite  consciousness — this  last  being 
placed  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  distiuguished  as  Perception  or  Know« 
ledge.  Similarly,  on  page  46,  Mr.  Barratt,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
antagonism  between  Sensation  and  Perception,  which  is  abrief  re-statement 
of  the  one  I  have  given  in  the  chapter  on  "Perception  in  General," 
proceeds,  in  the  appended  note,  to  comment  on  my  remark  that  "  no 
act  of  Cognition  can  be  dbsolutely  free  from  emotion,"  by  saying  : — "The 
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WO  cannot  concei^e  it  not  to  follow.  Conseqnently  if  the 
postulate  is  fallible,  the  conclusions  of  reasoning  are  moro 
vitiated  by  that  uneertainty  than  direct  intuitions  ;  and  the 
disproportion  is  greater,  the  moro  numerous  the  steps  of  the 
argument. 

"  To  test  this  doctrine,  let  us  first  snppose  an  argument 
consisting  only  of  a  Single  step,  which  would  be  represented 
by  ono  syllogism.  This  argument  does  rest  on  an  assump- 
tion,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  what  the 
assumption  is.  It  is,  that  whatever  has  a  mark,  has  what  it 
is  a  mark  of.  The  evidence  of  this  axiom  I  shall  not  con- 
sider  at  present ;  let  us  suppose  it  (with  Mr.  Spencer)  to  be 
the  inconceivableness  of  its  reverse. 

reason  of  tbis  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  sec,  becaase  of  bis  mistake  about  con. 
BciouBness,  wbicb  leads  bim  to  tbe  tbeory  tbat  emotioa  and  Cognition  bave 
no  real  difference."  Tbis  Mr.  Barratt  says,  tbongb  tbe  very  section  from 
wbicb  be  quotes  (see  cbapter  on  *'  Tbe  Feelings ")  is  a  delineation  of  the 
contrast  betwcen  tbe  two  ;  in  wbicb  I  bave  said  tbat,  "  tbongb  differing 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton  respecting  tbe  int^rpretation  of  tbe  antagomsm 
between  Perception  and  Sensation,  I  quite  agree  witb  bim  in  tbe  doctrine, 
tbat  tbe  same  antagonism  bolds  between  Cognition  and  emotion  ingeneral." 
Equally  at  variance  witbfact  is  tbe  representation  on  page  52  of  tbe  "grave 
error  "  into  wbicb  I  bave  fallen  ;  as  is  also  tbe  representation  of  tbe  dootrine 
of  mine  referred  to  on  page  89.  Kindred  mis-statements  of  otber  men's 
conceptions  occur  ;  as,  for  instance,  wbere  Mr.  Barratt  says — '*  Bnt  Mr. 
Spencer  is  not  jnstified  in  adopting  Von  Baer*8  expression  of  tbe  law  of 
cvolution,  wbicb  identifies  it  witb  tbe  integration  of  matter  and  tbe  ditri- 
pation  of  motion.  For  tbe  least  Observation  sbows  tbat  sncb  an  expression 
of  it  applies  at  most  to  tbe  inorganic  world.'*  I  am  not  aware  tbat  Von 
Baer  used  any  sucb  expression,  or  bad  any  sncb  conception.  Certainly  I 
did  not  adopt  it  from  bim.  All  I  adopted  from  bim  was  bis  generalization 
tbat  eacb  orgauism,  in  tbe  conrse  of  its  development,  progresses  from 
bomogeneity  to  beterogeneity.  I  may  add  tbat  as  Mr.  Barratt*8  remark- 
able  facility  of  misapprebension  cbaracterizes  bis  criticisms  on  tbe  "Tbeory 
of  tbe  Absolute,"  discussion  of  tbem  wonld  be  profitless,  even  were  tbis  a 
fit  place. 

I  regret  baving  tbns  to  speak  of  one  wbose  work  bas  much  merit,  and 
wbo,  in  several  places,  refers  to  me  in  sympatbetic  langnage.  Bnt  tbe 
amonnt  of  miscbief  done  to  an  antbor  by  repeatedly  debiting  bim  with 
serions  mistakes  wbicb  be  bas  not  made,  and  tben  proceeding  to  rectify 
tbem,  ii  greater  tban  can  be  compensated  by  occasional  laudation. 
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*'  Let  US  now  add  a  second  step  to  ihe  argument :  we  re* 
qnire^   what?     Another  assumption  7     No:    the   same  as- 
Bumption  a  second  time ;  and  so  on  to  a  third^  and  a  fourth. 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  own  principles^ 
the  repetition  of  the  assumption  at  all  weakens  the  force  of 
the  argument.     If  it  were  necessary  the   second  time  to 
assnme  some  other  axiom^  the  argument  would  no  doubt  be 
weakenedj  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  its  validity  that 
both  axioms  should  be  true^  and  it  might  happen  that  one 
was  tme  and  not  the  other :  making  two  chances  of  error 
instead  of  one.     But  since  it  is  the  same  axiom^  if  it  is  truo 
once  it  is  true  every  time ;  and  if  the  argument,  being  of  a 
hmidred  links^  assumed  the  axiom  a  hundred  times,  these 
hnndred  assnmptions  would  make  but  one  chance  of  erroir 
among  them  all.^' 

Even  were  the  source  of  error  here  dealt  with,  that  on 
which  I  have  above  insisted,  it  might  still  be  held  that 
mnltiplied  use  of  the  postulate  involves  increased  possibility 
of  error.  Were  an  argument  formed  by  repeating  the  same 
proposition  over  and  over  again^  it  would  be  true  that  any 
intrinsic  fallibility  of  the  postulate  would  not  make  the  con- 
clnsion  more  untrustworthy  than  the  first  step.  But  an 
argument  consists  of  unlike  propositions.  Now  since  Mr. 
Mill's  criticism  on  the  Universal  Postulate  is  that  in  some 
cases^  which  he  names^  it  has  proved  to  be  an  untrustworthy 
test ;  it  foUows  that  in  any  argument  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous  propositions^  there  is  a  risk,  increasing  as  the  number 
of  propositions  increases^  that  some  one  of  them  belongs 
to  this  class  of  cases^  and  is  wrongly  accepted  because  of 
ihe  inconceivableness  of  its  negation. 

But  the  danger  of  error  alleged  in  the  foregoing  section^ 
is  not  the  intrinsic  one ;  which  I  have  admitted  hypotheti- 
cally,  but  not  in  fact.  The  danger  of  error  I  refer  to  is  the 
sxirinsic  one ;  arising  from  the  treachery  of  thought,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  carriecl  on.  It  is  not  fix)m  the  Constitution  of  the 
Warrant  itself  that  mistake  is  to  be  apprehended ;  but  from 
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that  inattentiveness  which  leads  ns  to  snppose  that  we  have 
the  Warrant  when  we  have  it  not.  If^  by  some  remote  chance, 
a  Bank  of  England  note  I  take  in  payment^  is  not  cashed 
when  presented,  becaose  there  are  no  assets  to  meet  it,  I  am 
betrayed  into  a  loss  becanse  of  tbe  imperfect  tmstworthiness 
of  the  docnment  itself ;  bat  if  I  inadvertently  accept  inpay- 
menty  a  note  of  the  Bank  of  Elegance,  snpposing  it  to  be  a 
note  of  the  Bank  of  England,  my  loss  is  dne,  not  to  any  un- 
tmstworthiness  of  the  Bank  of  England  note,  bat  to  my 
inaccaracy  of  Observation.  Errors  of  this  kind,  occarring 
occasionally  in  intellectaal  acts  of  all  kinds,  and  endangering 
more  especially  the  complex  intellectaal  acta,  are  those  I 
have  in  yiew.  Take  some  instances.  I  look  at  my  watch, 
and  seeing  it  to  be  11  o'clock,  think  I  shall  be  qaite  in  time 
for  an  appointment;  find  on  arriving  that  I  am  an  hoar  too 
late;  and  then  discover  that  when  I  thonght  it  was  11 
o'clock,  my  watch  marked  five  minutes  to  12.  Again,  hear- 
ing  some  one  described  as  short-sighted,  I  state,  as  conclosive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  I  saw  him  reading  with 
spectacles  on ;  and  spectacles  ased  for  reading  imply  aged  or 
long  ßight.  It  tnms  ont  that  I  am  wrong,  however,  not 
from  any  flaw  in  my  conscions  inference,  bat  fix>m  a  flaw  in 
my  aatomatic  inference ;  for  the  person  named,  taking  ap  a 
newspaper  bat  for  a  minate,  and  keeping  his  spectacles  on, 
was  not  reading  through  them  bat  below  them.  When  we 
pass  to  conscions  reasoning,  the  possibilities  of  mistake  be- 
come  greatly  maltiplied.  Each  one  of  the  data  is  liable  to 
be  wrong  from  direct  error  of  Observation,  trora  inadeqaate 
number  of  observations,  and  from  absence  of  coanter-obser- 
vations ;  and  tibie  introspection  by  which  it  is  decided  that 
the  premisses  involve  the  conclnsion,  is  liable  to  fail  both  from 
inadeqaate  capacity  and  from  andae  rapidity.  Indeed,  it 
needs  bat  to  recall  the  treatises  written  on  fallacies,  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  apart  from  any  possible  error 
in  logical  principles  themselves,  error  is  freqnently  made, 
even  by  the  most  carefal,  in  the  application  of  them;  and 
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that  the  probability  of  error  consequently  increases  as  tlio 
length  of  an  argument  increases. 

§  437.  Do  we  not  here  then  discem  a  rigorous  test  of  the 
relative  validities  of  conflicting  conclusions  ?  Not  only  as 
judged  instinctively,  bat  as  judged  by  a  fundamental  logic, 
that  mu8t  be  the  moat  certain  conclusion  vjhich  involves  the 
postulate  thefewest  times, 

We  find  that  ander  any  circmnstances — ^whether  the 
postulate  be  uniformly  true  or  not^  this  must  hold  good. 
Here^  therefore,  we  have  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  values  of  all  cognitions. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ITS  COBOLLABIKS. 

§  438.  From  this  crltical  examination  of  the  processes 
by  which  conflicting  jadgments  are  to  be  appraised^  wo 
return  now  to  the  judgments  oapecially  concerning  us— 
those  of  metaphysicians.  By  the  test  arrived  at,  we  have 
to  ostimate  the  worths  of  the  Idealistic  and  tlie  Sceptical 
conclasions,  in  contrast  with  the  worth  of  the  Bealistic 
conclusion.  Let  as  snppose  all  other  things  eqnal.  Let 
US  suppose  that  tlie  anti-Bealistic  conclusion  is  perfectly 
independent^  and  can  be  reacbed  without  the  Bealistic  con- 
clusion being  previously  posited  (which  it  can  not) ;  let  us 
suppose,  too,  that  the  anti-Bealistic  conclusion  is  given  iu 
terms  as  distinct  as  those  in  which  the  Bealistic  conclusion 
is  given  (which  it  is  not)  ;  and  thus  supposing  the  two  con- 
clusions  to  be  otherwise  equally  good,  let  us  observe  the 
numbers  of  assumptions  made  in  reaching  them  respec- 
tively. 

That  the  comparison  may  be  fairly  xnade^  let  the  reader 
sweep  his  mind  clear  of  all  hypotheses,  and  bring  it  to  bear 
afresh  upon  the  facts.  As  far  as  he  can^  let  him  keep  out 
these  verbal  Symbols^  so  often  mistaken  for  the  things 
symbolized — this  paper- currency  of  thought^  which  con- 
tinually  leads  to  intellectual  insolvency.  Let  him  ezpel 
from  his  consciousness  everything  that  can  be  ezpelled :  so 
rcducing  his  consciousness  to  its  pre-speculative  state. 
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Now  let  hiin  contemplate  an  object — tliis  book^  for  in- 
stance.  Besolutely  refraining  from  theorizing^  let  him  s&y 
what  he  finds.  He  finds  tliat  he  is  conscious  of  the  book 
as  existing  apart  from  himself.  Does  there  enter  into  his 
consciousness  any  notion  abont  sensations?  No:  so  far 
from  such  notion  being  contained  in  his  consciousness^  it  has 
to  be  fetched  from  elsewhere,  to  the  manifest  disturbance  of 
his  consciousness.  Does  he  perceive  that  the  thing  he  is 
conscious  of  is  an  image  of  the  book  ?  Not  at  all :  it  is  only 
by  remembering  his  metaphysical  readings  that  he  can  sup- 
pose  suoh  image  to  exist.  So  long  sßä  he  refuses  to  translate 
the  facts  into  any  hypothesis^  he  feels  simply  conscious  of 
the  book,  and  not  of  an  impression  of  the  book — of  an  objec- 
tive  thing,  and  not  of  a  subjective  thing.  He  feels  that  the 
sole  content  of  his  consciousness  is  the  book  considered  as  an 
extemal  reality.  He  feels  that  this  recognition  of  the  book 
as  an  extemal  reality  is  a  single  indivisible  act.  Whether 
originally  separable  into  premisses  and  inference  or  not  (a 
question  which  he  manifestly  cannot  here  entertain),  he  feels 
that  this  act  is  undecomposable.  And,  lastly,  he  feels  that, 
do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  reverse  this  act — ^he  cannot  con- 
ceive  that  whcre  he  sees  and  feels  the  book  there  is  nothing. 
Hence,  while  he  continues  looking  at  the  book,  his  belief  in 
it  as  an  extemal  reality  possesses  the  highest  validity  pos- 
sible.  It  has  the  direct  guarantee  of  the  Universal  Postu- 
late  j  and  it  assumes  the  Universal  Postulate  only  once, 

§  439.  Here,  by  asserting  that  in  Perception  proper, 
knowledge  of  the  object  as  existing  extemally  is  acquired 
by  a  mental  act  which,  however  composite  it  originally  was, 
has  become  simple  to  the  developed  intelligence,  I  am 
tacitly  denying  the  assertions  made  by  Prof.  Ferrier  and  Sir 
W.  Hamilton .  These  writers,  otherwise  differing  so  much, 
agree  in  affirming  that  the  knowledge  of  aelf  and  the  know- 
ledge of  not'Self  are  inseparable.  The  doctrine  of  Prof. 
Ferrier  is  that  "  The  object  of  knowledge    «    «    »  always 
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is^  and  must  be^  tlie  object  with  the  addition  of  onesel^*- 
objectjpZt^  subject^  ^  ^  ^  Seif  is  an  integral  and  easen- 
tial  part  of  every  object  of  Cognition/'  Similarly^  Sir  W, 
Hamilton  says  : — "  In  the  act  of  sensible  perception  I  am 
conscioos  of  two  things;— of  myaelf  as  the  perceiving 
suhject,  and  of  an  extemal  reality  in  relation  to  my  sense  as 
the  object  perceived,  «  ^  «  Each  of  these  is  apprehended 
equally  and  at  once  in  the  savie  indivisibie  energy ;"  or^ 
as  he  elsewhere  phrases  it — "  in  the  same  indivisible  moineni 
of  Intuition.*' 

It  seems  to  me^  on  the'^contrary,  that  the  conscioosness  of 
seif  and  the  conscioosness  of  not-self^  are  the  elements  of  an 
nnceasing  rhythm  in  consciousness — a  perpetnal  altemation, 
ordinarily  so  rapid  as  to  evade  Observation^  thongh  occa- 
sionally  so  much  retarded  as  to  be  observable.  Like  the 
divergence  already  set  forth  (§  353)  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
interpretation  of  the  antagonism  between  Sensation  and 
Perception^  is  the  divergence  that  arises  here :  this  second 
divergence  being^  in  truth^  a  coroUary  from  the  first.  Jost 
as  before  we  saw  that  Sensation  and  Perception  respectively 
dominate  in  consciousness  with  degrees  of  strength  that  vary 
inversely,  thus  excluding  one  another  with  varying  degrees  of 
stringency ;  so  here  we  shall  see  that  the  consciousness  of 
seif  and  the  consciousness  of  not-self^  are  ever  tending  each 
to  exclude  the  other^  but  each  failing  to  do  this  for  more  than 
an  instant^  save  in  thoso  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  raised 
to   extreme   vividness.  Thus,   on  the  one  hand^ 

when  the  extemal  object  or  act  is  an  astounding  one^  the 
observer  partially  loses  consciousness  of  himself.  He  is^  as 
we  say,  lost  in  wonder,  or  hhaforgotten  himself;  and  we  de- 
scribe  him  as  afterwards  returning  to  himself,  recoUeding 
himself.  In  this  State,  the  related  impressions  received  fi^m 
the  extemal  object,  joined  with  representations  of  the  objec- 
tive  changes  about  to  follow,  monopolize  consciousness,  and 
keep  out  all  those  feelings  and  ideas  which  constitute  self« 
consciousness.     Hence  what  is  called  ^^fascination;''  and 
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henoe  the  stupefaction  on  witnessing  a  tremendous  cataa* 
trophe.  Persona  so  ^'possessed'^  are  sometimes  killed  &om 
the  inability  to  recover  self-conscioosness  in  time  to  avoid 
danger.  Even  those  who  are  not  thos  paralyzed  are  apt 
to  show  a  kindred  ^'absence  of  mind;''  for  sncli  are 
sometimes  wonnded  withoat  knowing  it^  and  are  snrprised 
to  hear  afterwards  what  they  did  whÜQ  in  peril — a  fact 
proving  that  their  actions  were  antomatic  rather  than  con- 
scious.  Conversely^  self-conscionsness  occasionallj 

risea  to  a  degroe  in  which  the  individaal  is,  as  we  say^ 
absorbed  in  thonght  and  oblivions  of  the  tbings  around. 
Eyen  intellectnal  pre-occnpation  may  become  so  complete 
that^  passing  in  the  street  persons  perfectly  well-known 
to  us^  we  may  look  them  in  the  face  and  be  afterwards  ab- 
solutely  nnaware  that  we  have  met  them.  And  when  con« 
scionsness  is  filled  with  intense  pain^  sensational  or  emo« 
tional^  the  thonghts  of  extemal  things  are  ahnest  excladed 
— ^retnming  at  relatively-long  intervals  in  bat  an  imper- 
fect  way. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  yiew  isj  I  think^  disproved  by  one  of 
his  own  axiomatic  principles.  At  page  49  of  his  ''  Discos« 
sions^  &c./'  he  says  : — ''  Relatives  are  known  only  together : 
the  science  of  opposites  is  one.  Subject  and  objecto  mind 
and  matter^  are  known  only  in  correlation  and  contrast — and 
by  the  same  common  act.^'  Now,  were  all  antitheses  those 
between  seif  and  not-self^  nothing  woold  remain  to  be  said. 
But  there  are  namberless  antitheses^  both  members  of  which 
pertain  to  the  not-self ;  and  nnmberless  others^  both  members 
of  which  pertain  to  seif— of  the  one  class^  fall  and  emptyj 
near  and  remote ;  of  the  other,  pleasore  and  pain^  belief  and 
disbelief .  According  to  the  foregoing  general  law^  each  of 
these  pairs  of  relatives  can  be  known  only  by  the  contrast  of  its 
terms — ^near  only  as  the  correlative  of  remotOj  and  so  on. 
Bat  if  the  ego  is  always  present  to  conscioasness  as  the  cor« 
relative  of  the  noU'ego,  how  can  two  elements  of  the  non-ego 
over  be  conceived  as  the  correlatives  of  each  other  7     If  I  can 
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know  a  pari  only  by  contrast  with  a  whole,  then  ihe  two 
things  present  to  conscioosnesa  together  most  be  whole  and 
pari.  If  that  which  I  contemplate  as  the  correlative  to  apaH 
is  the  seif  which  recognizes  it^  then  I  cannot  contemplala 
whole  as  its  correlative.  As^  however,  we  know  that  whole 
and  pwrt  are  known  as  correlatives^  it  follows  inevitably  from 
the  general  prinoiple  above  qaoted^  that  while  reoognising 
the  relation  between  them,  I  am  not  recognizing  the  relation 
between  myself  as  subject  and  either  of  them  as  object. 

Even  apart  from  these  yerifications  of  it^  tiie  general 
principle  that  conscioosness  cannot  be  in  two  distinct  statea 
at  the  same  time^  negatives  the  assertion  that  the  conscions- 
nesses  of  subject  and  object  are  absolutely  simoltaneoua — 
occupy  "  the  same  indivisihle  moment  of  intuitionj'  When 
engaged  in  interpreting  the  related  impressions  which  an 
object  yieldsj  and  identifying  the  object  as  such  or  sach^  it 
is  not  possible  for  consciousness  to  be  also  engaged  in  oon- 
templating  those  impressions  as  afiections  of  seif,  still  lesa  in 
contemplating  the  various  other  affections  which  make  np 
self-consciousness.  The  presented  impressions,  bound  np 
in  a  plexus  of  relations  with  one  another  and  with  repre- 
sented  impressions ;  and  also  bound  up  with  those  spaoe- 
relations  which  constitute  the  knowledges  of  extemality 
and  Position ;  form  a  Consolidated  consciousness  the  com- 
ponents  of  which  are  for  the  time  inseparable.  The  propo- 
sition — "  The  book  exists,"  is  one  of  which  subject  and  pre- 
dicate  are  indissolubly  united — one  of  which  the  negation  is 
inconceivable ;  and  it  assumes  the  Universal  Postulate  bat 
once.  Complex  as  the  Cognition  thus  expressed  originally 
was,  it  became  fused  into  a  simple  Cognition  long  before 
conscious  reasoning  commenced;  and  it  remains  simple 
than  any  one  of  the  cognitions  out  of  which  conscious 
reasoniug  is  firamed. 

1       §  440.  And  now,  in  respect  of  the  numbers  of  their  as« 
Bumptions  of  the  Universal  Postulate,  let  os  contrast 
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Bealism  tlie  anti-Eealistic  doctrines — or  ratLer  oue  of  them ; 
for  it  will  be  needless  to  go  farther.  We  will  take  Hypo- 
thetical  Bealism^  which  is  the  comparatively-unassuming 
parent  of  the  rest.  No  one  can  define  this,  or  frame  for 
himself  any  conception  of  it,  without  abandoning  that  State 
of  consciousness  in  which  he  is  simply  percipient,  and  taking 
up  a  mental  position  from  which  he  may  perceive  the  act  of 
percipience.  Instead  of  this  book  which  he  holds  and  recog- 
nizes  as  existing,  being  the  sole  content  of  his  consciousness, 
he  has  also  to  bring  definitely  into  conscioosnoss  that  highlyw 
complex  conception  which  he  knows  as  seif;  and  then  he 
has  to  conceive  the  one  as  affecting  the  other.  He  posta- 
lates  the  book,  he  postulates  himself,  he  postulates  the 
power  by  which  the  first  works  a  change  in  the  last.  The 
original  Cognition  of  the  book  as  ezisting,  oannot  be  eyen 
conceived  to  be  a  Compound  Cognition  without  a  roundabout 
prooess.  Whereas  this  which  is  proposed  in  place  of  it,  can- 
Dot  be  even  conceived  without  assuming  at  least  three  things: 
each  of  three  distinct  propositions  must  be  posited  as  true 
because  the  negation  of  it  is  inconceivable. 

But  the  contrast  is  &r  more  marked  thän  this.  No  such 
doctrine  as  that  of  Hypothetical  Bealism  can  be  framed 
without  language.  Shut  out  all  words  and  all  the  specula- 
tions  conveyed  through  words,  and  though  the  Bealistic 
conception  of  the  object  remains  as  vivid  as  ever,  the 
conception  of  Hypothetical  Bealism  vanishes  utterly.  To 
bring  it  back  again,  you  haye  not  önly  to  use  the  paper- 
currency  of  thought,  and  instead  of  your  experiences  them- 
selves  use  Symbols  of  your  experiences  (many  of  them 
doubly  and  triply  symbolic) ;  but  you  have  to  bring  in  those 
generalized  ideas  of  forces,  and  actions,  and  causes,  and 
effects,  which  severally  postulate  the  validities  of  countless 
by-gone  mental  acts.  Nor  is  this  all.  Beyond  the  nume- 
rous  assumptions  of  the  Universal  Postulate  implied  in  the 
words  and  in  the  generalized  ideas  without  which  Hypothe- 
tical Bealism  cannot  even  be  conceived,  there  are  those 
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oameroiiB  a«iimptioii8  implied  in  Üie  aigmnent  by  wUciL  ift 
is  flongbt  to  be  jnstified. 

Even  Bnpponng,  Üien^  Üiat  each  of  Üheae  inultümiiDonB 
assnmptions  of  the  üniyenal  Postolaie  was  equaUj  nnqnes- 
tionable  with  that  which  Beaüsm  makes— eyen  suppoemg 
each  act  bj  which  I  know  the  meaning  of  a  ward,  <Mr  finune 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  caase^  was  as  ineyenible  aa  that 
which  makes  me  join  to  ihe  conflcionwiflBs  of  a  bodj's  re- 
sistance  the  consdoosneaa  of  its  extemality ;  it  wonld  still 
hold  that^  since  each  of  these  many  assnmptiona  has  bot  at 
best  the  same  Warrant  as  the  single  assnmptiona  the  con- 
clnsion  reached  throngh  the  many  rnnst  at  best  be  £ir  less 
ceriain  than  the  conclnsion  reached  throngh  the  one^  becanse 
of  the  mnltiplied  possibilities  of  error. 

Of  course^  the  reasoning  which  thns  shows  that  Hypothe- 
tical  Bealism  can  never  have  a  logical  yalidity  equal  to  that 
of  Positive  Bealism,  applies  with  still  g^reater  foroe  to  the 
derivative  hypotheses  of  IdeaUsm^  Absolute  Idealism^  and 
Scepticism. 

§  441.  We  mnst^  therefore^  confess  that  Beason  is  ntterly 
incapable  of  showing  the  onreasonableneas  of  those  primary 
deliverances  of  conscioosness  which  yield  Subject  and  Object 
as  independent  ezistences.  While^  as  we  before  saw^  it  is 
impossible  for  Beason  to  prove  its  own  superior  trnstworthi- 
ncss,  it  is  qnite  possible  for  it  to  prove  its  own  inferior 
trostworthiness.  Self-analysis  shows  that  all  its  dicta  being 
derivative,  are  necessarily  less  certain  than  those  from  which 
they  aro  derived.  To  carry  out  the  simile  before  used,  if^ 
AS  witnesses,  Beason  and  Pereeption  give  opposite  testi- 
monics,  and  Beason  claims  to  be  believed  in  preference, 
cross-oxamination  brings  out  the  fact  that  Beason's  testi- 
mony  is  nothing  more  than  hearsay  gained  from  Pereeption. 
By  its  own  acconnt,  it  cannot  possibly  have  done  anything 
more  than  compare  and  interpret  the  evidences  which  Per- 
eeption has  given.     So  long  as  it  limits  itself  to  detecting 
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incongruitios  amoug  these^  and  finding  out  wliere  they  have 
arisen^  Beason  performs  an  all-important  function;  but  it 
exceeds  its  function^  and  commits  suicide^  when  it  conclades 
the  evidence  to  be  falae  in  substance. 

In  tbia  sphere^  as  in  otber  spheres^  Beason  can  do 
notbing  more  tban  reconcile  tbe  testimonies  of  Percep- 
tion  witb  one  anotber.  Wben  it  proved  tbat  tbe  Sun 
does  not  move  round  tbe  Eartb^  but  tbat  tbe  Eartb  turns 
on  it3  axis^  Beason  substituted  for  an  old  interpreta- 
tion  wbicb  was  irreconcilable  Ynth  yarious  facts^  a  new 
interpretation  wbicb  was  reconcilable  witb  tbem^  wbile  it 
equallj  well  accounted  for  tbe  more  obvious  facts.  Beason 
did  not  question  tbe  existence  of  tbe  Sun^  tbe  Eartb^  and 
tbeir  relative  motion ;  but  simply  furnisbed  an  alternative 
coneeption  of  tbeir  relative  motion.  And^  similarly^  Beason 
in  being  brougbt  to  bear  on  tbose  deliverances  of  conscious- 
ness  wbicb  we  distinguisb  as  perceptions  of  tbe  extemal 
worldj  bas  to  rectify  many  of  tbese  by  expelling  tbe  crudc 
interpretations  ordinarily  bound  up  witb  tbem;  but  it  bas 
to  do  tbis  in  sucb  Subordination  to  tbe  perceptions  as  to 
leave  tbeir  essential  testimonies  unquestioned. 

Finding  tbat  wbile  Beason  can  do  tbis  it  can  never  do 
more  tban  tbis — finding  tbat  any  bypotbetical  doubtfulness 
of  tbe  Bealistic  coneeption  must  be  immeasurably  exoeeded 
by  tbe  resulting  doubtfulness  of  every  anti-Bealistic  argu- 
menta we  find  tbat  Bealism  is  negatively  justified« 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

POSITIVE  JUSTIFICATION  OF   RSAUSIL 

§  442.  Among  the  many  contradictions  which  anti-Beal- 
istic  hypotheses  inyolve^  is  the  contradiction  between  the 
assertion  that  consciousness  cannot  be  transcended  and  the 
assertion  that  there  exists  nothing  beyond  conscioosness. 
For  if  we  can  in  no  way  be  aware  of  anything  beyond  con- 
scioasness^  what  can  suggest  either  the  affirmation  or  the 
denial  of  it  ?  and  how  can  eyen  denial  of  it  be  framed  in 
thoaght  ?  The  very  proposition  that  conscioosness  cannot 
be  transcended,  admits  of  being  pnt  together  only  by  repre- 
senting  a  limit,  and  consequently  implies  some  kiod  of  con- 
sciousness of  something  beyond  the  limit. 

And  then  after  this  contradiction^  there  comes  a  forther 
contradiction.  The  assertion  that  consciousness  cannot  be 
transcended,  is  acccmpanied  by  a  tacit  demand  for  some 
üther  proof  of  an  external  world  than  that  which  is  given  in 
Htates  of  consciousness.  While  that  complex  deliverance  of 
consciousness  which  asserts  its  own  limits  is  regarded  as 
iibove  question ;  and  while  its  simple  deliverance  that  some- 
thing exists  outside  its  limits  is  held  to  be  invalid ;  there 
seems  to  be  required  of  it  some  proof  of  this  outer  existence 
other  than  that  given  in  terms  of  inner  existence. 

Clearly,  one  of  two  things — either  objective  existence  can 
be  kuown  othcrwise  than  in  states  of  consciousness,  which 
is  granting  everything ;  or  eise  neither  proof  nor  disproof 
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üf  objective  existence  can  be  given  otherwise  than  in  states 
of  conscioasness.  And  in  this  casej  if  states  of  conscious- 
ness  are  held  adequate  to  frame  a  disproof^  thej  must  be 
held  adequate  to  frame  a  proof.  Otherwise  the  whole 
question  is  prejudged  by  affirming  the  power  to  give 
a  negative  answer  and  denying  the  power  to  give  an  affirma- 
tive answer. 

§  443.  Realism,  then,  is  positively  justified,  if  it  is  shown 
to  be  a  dictum  of  consciousness  working  after  its  proper 
laws.  When  normal  acts  of  thought,  like  those  which 
establish  the  truths  we  hold  most  certain,  are  proved  to  be 
the  acts  of  thought  which  yield  the  antithesis  of  Subject  and 
Objecto  no  further  demonstration  can  be  asked. 

Hence  we  have  to  trace  the  processes  by  which  the  Bealistic 
conception  is  built  up.  Its  relative  validity  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  any  counter- 
conception ;  and  now  we  have  to  tost  its  absolute  validity. 
Its  absolute  validity  will  be  shown  if  we  find  it  to  be  a 
necessary  product  of  thought  proceeding  according  to  laws 
of  thought  that  are  universal. 

Our  analysis  and  our  subsequent  synthesis  will  be  psycho- 
logical  rather  than  logical.  We  must  here  examine  the 
fabric  of  consciousness  itself^  to  ascertain  in  what  way  its 
components  are  united.  The  ultimate  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— Why  do  we  think  certain  things  true  rather  than 
others  ?  involves  the  question — ^Why  do  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness hang  together  in  this  way  rather  than  in  that  ? 

§  444.  In  carrying  on  this  inquiry^  we  shall  have  to  shut 
out^  so  far  as  may  be,  the  ordinary  implications  of  thought. 
We  cannot  shut  them  out  actually ;  we  can  shut  them  out  only 
hypothetically.  The  Bealistic  interpretation  of  our  states  of 
consciousness^  deep  as  the  very  structure  of  the  nervous 
System^  oannot  for  an  instant  be  actually  ezpelled.  All  we 
can  do  by  way  of  maintaining  the  needful  attitude^  is  per« 
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sistently  to  ignore  these  Bealistic  interpreiations — to  sup- 
pose  onrselves  withont  them^  and  limit  onr  attention  to  states 
o{  consciousness  considered  simply  as  such. 

Onr  first  step  will  be  to  present  ander  its  psychological 
aspect  that  ultimate  tmth  which  we  lately  dealt  with  at 
great  length  ander  its  logical  aspect. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   DTNAMIOS   OF   OONSCIOUSNES& 

§  445.  When  thonght  is  cairied  on  with  preciBion — ^when 
tiie  mental  states  we  call  words^  are  translated  into  the 
mental  states  they  symbolize  (wliich  they  often  are  not) — 
thinking  a  proposition  consists  in  the  occurrence  together  in 
conscioosness  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  ^^  The  bird  was 
brown^^'  is  a  statement  impljing  the  nnion  in  thought  of  a 
particular  attribute  with  a  group  of  other  attributes. 

If  the  inquirer  compares  various  propositions  thus  ren- 
dered  into  states  of  consciousness^  he  finds  them  unlike  in 
respect  of  the  facility  with  which  the  states  of  consciousness 
are  connected  and  disconnected.  The  mental  state  known 
as  brown  may  be  nnited  with  those  mental  states  which  make 
up  the  figure  known  as  birdj  without  appreciable  eflfort,  or 
may  be  separated  from  them  without  appreciable  effort :  the 
bird  may  easily  be  thonght  of  as  black^  or  green^  or  yellow. 
Contrariwise^  such  an  assertion  as  ^^  The  ice  was  hot^"  is  one 
to  which  he  finds  mach  difficolty  in  making  his  mindrespond. 
The  Clements  of  the  proposition  cannot  be  put  together  in 
thought  without  great  resistance.  Between  those  other 
states  of  consciousness  which  the  word  ice  connotes^  and  the 
State  of  consciousness  named  cold,  there  is  a  streng  cohesion 
— ^a  cohesion  measured  by  the  resistance  to  be  oyercome  in 
thinking  of  the  ice  as  hoU  Further^  he  finds  that  in  many 
cases  the  states  of  consciousness  grouped  together  cannot  be 
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Mrparated  at  all«  The  idea  of  pressure  cannot  be  disoon- 
nected  from  the  idea  of  something  occopjmg  space.  Motion 
cannot  be  thonght  of  withont  an  object  that  mores  being  at 
the  same  time  thonght  of.  These  oonnexions  in  conscions- 
DOS«  remain  abiK>late  nnder  all  circomstances. 

Shatting  hiDiself  np  within  the  prescribed  limits,  let  the 
inqnirer  unk  what  he  thinks  abont  these  rarioos  degrees  of 
cohesion  among  his  states  of  conscionsness — how  he  names 
them^  and  how  he  behayes  toward  them.  If  there  comes,  no 
matter  whence,  the  proposition — "  The  bird  was  brown/' 
subjoct  and  predicate  answering  to  these  words  spring  np 
togethcr  in  thonght ;  and  if  there  is  no  opposing  proposition, 
he  nnites  the  specified  and  implied  attribntes  withont  effort« 
and  acccpts  it.  I{,  howeyer^  the  proposition  is — ^'  The  bird 
was  necessarily  brown,'^  he  makes  an  experiment  like  thoso 
abovo  dcscribod,  and  finding  that  he  can  separate  the  attri- 
bute  of  brownness,  and  can  think  of  the  bird  as  green  or 
ycllow^  ho  does  not  admit  that  the  bird  was  necessarily 
brown.  When  such  a  proposition  as  '^  The  ice  was 

cold  ^'  arises  in  him^  the  Clements  of  the  thonght  behave  as 
bofore ;  and  so  long  as  no  test  is  applied^  the  nnion  of  the 
conscionsness  of  cold  with  the  accompanjring  states  of  con- 
sciousncsH;  sccms  to  be  of  the  same  natnre  as  the  nnion  be- 
twücn  those  answering  to  the  words  broum  and  bird.  But 
should  tho  proposition  be  changed  into— ''The  ice  was 
necessarily  cold/'  a  resnlt  happens  different  from  that  which 
happonod  in  the  previons  case.  The  ideas  answering  to  sub- 
joct and  predicate  are  here  so  coherent^  that  they  might 
almost  pass  as  inseparable^  and  the  proposition  be  accepted. 
But  supposo  tho  proposition  is  deliberately  tested  by  trying 
whothor  ice  can  be  thonght  of  as  not  cold.  Ghreat  resistance 
is  offerod  in  consciousness  to  this.  Still^  by  an  effort,  he  can 
imagine  water  to  have  its  temperature  of  congelation  higher 
than  blood  heat ;  and  can  so  thir.k  of  congealed  water  as  hot 
instead  of  cold.  Once  more^  in  response  to  the 

wurds — "  Along  with  motion  there  is  something  that  movcs/* 
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he  represents  to  himself  a  moving  body ;  and^  until  he  tries 
an  experiment  upon  it^  he  may  snppose  the  Clements  of  the 
representation  to  be  nnited  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
representations  instanced  aboye.  But  supposing  the  propo- 
sition  is  modified  into— "  Along  with  motion  there  is  neces- 
sarily  something  that  moves/'  the  response  made  in  thought 
to  these  words  shows  that  the  states  of  consciousness  called 
up  in  this  case  are  indissolnblj  connected  in  the  way  aUeged. 
He  tries  to  think  of  motion  as  not  having  along  with  it  some- 
thing that  moyes ;  and  his  inability  to  do  this  is  the  obyerse 
of  his  inability  to  tear  asunder  the  states  of  conscionsness 
which  constitnte  the  thought  to  be  tested. 

Those  propositions  which  withstand  this  strain^  are  the 
propositions  he  distinguishes  as  necessary.  Whether  or  not 
he  means  any  thiDg  eise  by  this  word^  he  eyidently  means 
that  in  his  consciousness  the  connexions  predicated  are,  so 
far  as  he  can  ascertain,  nnalterable.  The  bare  fact  is  that 
he  submits  to  them  because  he  has  no  choice.  They  mle 
his  thoughts  whether  he  will  or  not.  Leaying  out  all 
questions  conceming  the  origin  of  these  connexions — ^all 
theories  concemiDg  their  significations,  the  inquirer  dis- 
coyers  that  cei*tain  of  his  states  of  consciousness  are  so 
welded  together  that  all  other  links  in  the  chain  of  con- 
sciousness yield  before  these  giye  way. 

§  446.  Continuing  to  ignore  implied  existences  beyond 
consciousness,  let  him  now  ask  himself  what  he  means  by 
reasoning  ?  Analysis  shows  him  that  reasoning  is  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  coherent  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  He  has 
found  that  the  thoughts  expressed  by  propositions,  yary 
in  the  cohesions  of  their  subjects  and  predicates ;  and  he 
finds  that  at  eyery  step  in  an  argument,  carefully  carried  on, 
he  tests  the  strengths  of  all  the  connexions  asserted  and  im- 
plied. He  considers  whether  the  object  named  really  does 
belong  to  the  class  in  which  it  is  included — tries  whether  he 
can  think  of  it  as  not  like  the  things  it  is  said  to  be  like» 

G  o 
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He  considers  whether  the  attribate  alleged  is  reallj  poasessed 
by  all  members  of  the  clasa — ^tries  to  think  of  some  member 
of  the  class  as  not  having  the  attribate.  And  headmits  the 
proposition  only  on  finding  that  there  is  a  greater  cohesion 
in  thonght  between  its  elemente^  than  between  the  elements 
of  the  oounter-proposition.  Thos  testing  eaoh  link  in  the 
argumenta  he  at  length  reaches  the  conclosion^  which  he 
tests  in  the  same  way.  If  he  acoepts  it^  he  does  so  becaose 
:fbhe  argoment  has  established  in  him  an  indirect  cohesion 
.between  states  of  consciousness  that  were  not  directly  co- 
iJierent^  or  not  so  coherent  directly  as  the  argoment  makes 
them  indirectly.  Bnt  he  accepts  it  only  sapposing  that  the 
..connezion  between  the  two  states  of  oonscionsness  composing 
it,  is  not  resisted  by  some  strenger  counter^nnezion. 
If  there  happens  to  be  an  opposing  argumenta  of  which 
the  component  thonghts  are  feit,  when  tested,  to  be  more 
coherent ;  or  if,  in  the  absence  of  an  opposing  argoment,  there 
exists  an  opposing  conclosion,  of  which  the  elements  have 
some  direct  cohesion  greater  than  that  which  the  proffered 
argoment  indirectly  giyes ;  then  the  conclosion  reached  by 
vtbis  argoment  is  not  admitted. 

Thos,  a  discossion  in  conscioosness  proves  to  be  simply 
a  trial  of  strength  between  diflferent  connexions  in  con- 
scioosness — a  systematized  stroggle  serving  to  determine 
which  are  the  least  coherent  states  of  conscioosness.  And 
the  resolt  of  the  stroggle  is,  that  the  least  coherent  states  of 
conscioosness  separate,  while  the  most  coherent  remain  to- 
gether :  forming  a  proposition  of  which  the  predicate  persists 
in  the  mind  along  with  its  sobject. 

§  447.  What  corollary  may  the  inqoirer  draw,  or  rather 
what  corollary  most  he  draw,  on  poshing  the  analysis  to  its 
limit  ?  If  there  are  any  indissoloble  connexions,  he  is  com- 
pelled  to  accept  them.  If  certain  stAtes  of  conscioosness 
absolotely  cohero  in  certain  ways,  he  is  obliged  to  think 
them  in  those  ways.     The  proposition  is  an  identical  one« 
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To  say  that  they  are  necessities  of  Üiought  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  tliat  their  elements  cannot  be  tom  asunder. 
No  reasoning  can  giye  to  theae  absolute  cobesions  in  thought 
any  better  Warrant ;  since  all  reasoning^  being  a  process  ot 
testing  oohesions^  is  itself  carried  on  by  accepting  the  abso- 
lute cohesions ;  and  can^  in  the  last  resort^  do  nothing  more 
than  present  some  absolute  cohesions  in  justification  of  others 
— an  act  which  unwarrantably  assumes  in  the  absolute  co- 
hesions it  offers^  a  greater  yalae  than  is  allowed  to  the 
absolute  cohesions  it  would  justify.  Here^  then^  the  inquirer 
oomes  down  to  an  nltimate  mental  uniformity-*  nniversal 
law  of  his  thinking.  How  completely  his  thought  issubor- 
dinated  to  this  law^  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  eyen 
represent  to  himself  the  possibiliiy  of  any  other  law.  To 
suppose  the  connexions  among  his  states  of  consciousness  to 
be  otherwise  determined,  is  to  suppose  a  smaller  force  oyer- 
Coming  a  greater-^  proposition  which  may  be  expressed  in 
words  but  cannot  be  rendered  into  ideas. 

lliese  results  the  inquirer  arriyes  at  without  assuming 
any  other  existence  than  that  of  what  he  calls  states  of  con- 
sciousness. They  postulate  nothing  about  Mind  or  Matter^ 
Subject  or  Object.  They  leaye  wholly  untouched  the  ques- 
tions — ^what  does  consciousness  imply  f  and  how  is  thought 
generated?  There  is  not  inyolyed  in  the  analysis  any 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  these  relations  between 
thoughts — ^how  there  come  to  be  feeble  cohesions^  streng 
cohesions^  and  absolute  cohesions.  Whateyer  some  of  the 
terms  used  may  haye  seemed  to  connote^  it  will  be  found, 
on  examining  each  step^  that  nothing  is  essentially  inyolyed 
beyond  mental  states  and  the  connexions  among  Üiem. 

Should  the  inquirer  enter  upon  the  explanation  of  these 
facts^  he  must  consider  how  any  further  inyestigation  is  to  be 
conducted^  and  what  is  the  possible  degree  of  yalidity  of  its 
conclusions.  Eyery  hypothesis  he  entertains  in  trying  to 
explain  himself  to  himself^  being  an  hypothesis  expresaible 
only  in  terms  of  his  mental  states^  it  follows  that  any 

o  o  2 
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process  of  explanation  must  itself  be  carried  on  by  testing 
the  cohesions  among  mental  siates,  and  accepting  the 
absolute  cohesions.  His  conclnsion,  therefore,  reached 
through  repeated  recognitions  of  this  test  of  absolute  co- 
hesion,  can  neyer  haye  any  higber  validity  than  this  test.  It 
matters  not  wbat  name  be  gives  to  bis  conclusion — wbetber 
be  calls  it  a  belief,  a  tbeory,  a  &ct,  or  a  truth.  These  words 
can  be  tbemselves  only  names  for  certain  relations  among 
bis  states  of  consciousness.  Any  secondary  meanings  wbich 
be  ascribes  to  them  must  also  be  meanings  expressed  in 
terms  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  laws 
of  consciousness.  Hence  he  has  no  appeal  from  this  ultimate 
dictum. 

§  448.  Here,  then,  is  an  all-sufficient  Warrant  for  the  asser- 
tion  of  objectiye  ezistence.  Mysterious  as  seems  the  con* 
sciousness  of  something  wbich  is  yet  out  of  consciousness, 
the  inquirer  finds  that  he  alleges  the  realiiy  of  this  some- 
thing in  yirtue  of  the  ultimate  law — ^he  is  obliged  to  think  it. 
There  is  an  indissoluble  cohesion  between  each.  of  those 
yiyid  and  definite  states  of  consciousness  known  as  a  Sensa- 
tion, and  an  indefinable  consciousness  wbich  Stands  for  a 
mode  of  being  beyond  Sensation,  and  separate  from  bimself. 
When  grasping  his  fork  and  putting  food  into  his  mouth,  he 
is  wholly  unable  to  expel  from  his  mind  the  notion  of  Bome- 
thing  wbich  resists  the  force  he  is  using;  and  he  cannot 
suppress  the  nascent  thought  of  an  independent  existence 
keeping  apart  his  tongue  and  palate,  and  giying  bim  that 
Sensation  of  taste  wbich  he  is  imable  to  generate  in  con- 
sciousness by  his  own  actiyity.  Though  self-criticism  shows 
bim  that  he  cannot  know  wbat  this  is  wbich  lies  outside  of 
bim ;  and  though  he  may  infer  that  not  being  able  to  say 
wbat  it  is,  it  is  a  fiction ;  he  discoyers  that  such  self-criticism 
utterly  falls  to  extinguish  the  consciousness  of  it  as  a 
reality.  So  that  eyen  could  no  account  of  its  genesis  be 
giyon,  this  consciousness  would  still  remain  imperatiye.     It 
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caiinot  even  be  imagined  to  be  untrue  without  imagining  the 
absence  of  that  principle  of  cohesion  whereby  consciousness 
^is  held  together. 

§  449.  Bat  while  it  is  impossible  by  reasoning  either  to 
verify  or  to  falsify  tliis  deliverance  of  consciousness,  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  it.  Manifestly,  if  our  conclusions 
are  simply  expressive  of  the  ways  in  wbich  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness bang  together,  this  imperative  consciousness 
which  we  have  of  objective  existence,  must  itself  result  from 
the  way  in  which  our  states  of  consciousness  hang  to- 
gether. 

Here,  then,  rises  before  us  a  definite  course  of  inquiry. 
Let  US  examine  the  cohesions  among  the  elements  of  con- 
sciousness, taken  as  a  whole ;  and  let  us  observe  whether 
there  are  any  absolute  cohesions  by  which  its  elements  are 
aggregated  into  two  antithetical  halves,  standing  rcspec- 
tively  for  Subject  and  Object. 

Though  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  shall  have  to  use 
words  which  connote  both  Subject  and  Object — though  in 
every  illustration  taken  wo  shall  have  tacitly  to  posit  an  ex- 
temal  existeuce,  and  in  every  reference  to  states  of  con- 
sciousness we  shall  have  to  posit  an  internal  existence 
which  has  these  states ;  yet,  as  before,  we  must  ignore  these 
implications. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

PARTIAL   DIFFERENTIATION  OF   SÜBJECT   AND   OBJKOT.* 

§  450.  Stetes  of  consciousness  wUch  I  name  touchea 
and  pressures^  come  to  me  as  I  sit  on  this  bencli  with  the 
sea-breeze  blowing  in  my  face.  Sounds  from  tbe  breakers, 
motions  of  the  wayes  tbat  stretcb  away  to  the  horizon^ 
are  at  the  same  time  present;  and  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  Son's  warmth  and  the  odour  of  sea-weed.  These 
states  I  call^  according  to  their  respective  classes^  loud^  or 
bright,  or  streng.  They  seem  to  fill  the  whole  area  of  con- 
sciousness ;  but  a  closer  inspection  proves  that  they  do  not. 

After  that  whiflf  of  sea-weed  smell  which  the  breeze  just 
brought  me,  there  come  colours  and  forms  such  as  another 

*  In  the  chapter  of  First  PrincipUa  entitled  ''The  Data  of  Philoflophy»'» 
we  found  a  needfal  preliminary  to  be  the  division  of  all  manifestationi  of 
existence  into  two  great  aggregates,  implying  the  two  existenoea  distm- 
guished  as  tgo  and  non-ego,  As  an  indispensable  link  in  the  argnment  mote 
fully  set  forth  in  this  work,  I  am  obliged  here  to  enumerate  afreah  the 
sereral  contrasts  between  these  two  great  aggregates  of  manifestations. 
I  re-state  them,  however,  with  new  illostrations  and  in  a  form  more  or  leas 
di£ferent.  Further,  in  pursuance  of  a  better  method,  I  ezdnde  from  this 
chapter  certain  classes  of  phenomena  which  aecompany,  or  are  due  to» 
emotion  and  volition,  and  the  mnscnlar  movements  produced  by  them. 
The  delineation  of  these  phenomena,  transferred  to  the  next  chapter,  will 
there  be  joined  with  the  delineation  of  certain  allied  classes  not  before  dealt 
with — classes  that  are  all-important  as  establishing  the  independenoe  of 
objective  existence.  In  this  chapter  the  antitheses  described,  will  be  niob 
only  as  are  obserrable  during  absolute  phyncal  passivUy, 
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beach  gave  inany  years  ago ;  as  well  as  thonghts  of  all  ihat 
happened  when  I  first  saw  tlie  sea.  Along  with  tliis  series 
tbere  goes  a  secondary  series^  constitnting  what  I  know  as 
langoage^  helping  me  to  distinguisli  and  identifj  and  con- 
nect  the  members  of  the  first.  Presently  tliis  particular 
double  series  passes  into  some  other.  A  book  in  the  band 
of  a  lady  passing  by,  introdnces  afresh  certain  connected 
states  wbich  reading  lately  aroused  in  me.  And  so,  on 
watching  narrowly,  I  find  tbat  in  presence  of  all  tbese 
aggregated  colours^  sonnds,  pressnres,  &c.^  wbich  I  am  re- 
ceiving,  ihere  keep  appearing  and  disappearing  certain 
others  wbich  belong  to  the  same  classes^  but  difier  in 
intensity  and  are  diSerently  arranged  and  combined. 

Excluding  all  theory  as  to  their  origins,  the  Grst  cardinal 
fact  to  be  set  down  is^  that  these  two  classes  of  states  are 
respectiyely  yivid  and  faint. 

§  451.  While  I  sit,  the  light  and  the  warmth  diminish^  the 
horizon  becomes  obscnre,  and  presently  a  sea-fog  drifting 
in  hides  everything  but  the  shingle  stretching  out  before 
me.  The  distant  headland  with  its  white  cliff  and  sweep  of 
green  down  above,  is  blotted  out ;  as  is  also  the  pier  to  my 
right  and  the  Cluster  of  boats  anchored  on  my  left.  What 
is  implied  in  saying  this  ?  There  is  implied  that  the  spe- 
cially-shaped  vivid  patches  of  green  and  white  wbich  I 
distinguished  as  a  distant  headland^  now  remain  with  me  at 
faint  patches^  having  shapes  and  relative  positions  approxi- 
mately  the  same ;  and  the  like  holds  with  those  produced  in 
me  by  the  pier  and  the  boats.  If  I  ask  what  would  have 
happened  if^  neyer  having  been  in  the  place  before  the  pre- 
vious  night^  the  sea-fog  tben  existing  had  continued  up  to 
the  time  I  took  my  seat^  I  perceiye  that  these  faint  states 
which  I  now  call  the  distant  headland  and  the  pier  would 
not  haye  existed  :  they  exist  now  as  specially-combined 
faint  states^  only  because  they  previously  existed  as  simi- 
larly-combined  vivid  states.     This  I  find  to  be  the  law  of 
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all  the  combinations.  After  the  bursting  of  each  breaker^ 
I  bear  a  rattle  and  a  hiss  whicb  I  know  to  ]}e  cansed  by  the 
shingle  as  it  is  drawn  back  by  the  under-tow.  Bat  if  I  had 
not  previonsly  heard  these  sounds  along  with  the  sight  of 
pebbles  as  they  were  rolled  over  and  knocked  together^  the 
sounds  I  now  hear  woold  not  haye  been  followed  by  the 
faint  States  representing  this  process.  And  on  observing 
the  unconibined  states  themselves^  I  find  the  like  holds. 
Never  haying  eaten  a  mangosteen^  the  name  calls  np  in  me 
no  faint  state  like  that  which  the  juice  of  the  frait  would  give 
me.  Bat  a  weak  state  which  I  distingaish  as  tho  taste  of 
a  pine-apple  arises  after  the  name^  becaase  the  answering 
strong  State  has  occnrred  in  my  experience. 

Comparison  shows  me,  then,  that  the  vivid  states  are 
original  and  the  faint  states  derived.  It  is  true  that  these 
derivative  states  admit  of  being  combined  in  ways  not 
wholly  like  the  ways  in  which  the  original  states  were 
combined.  Having  had  the  st^btes  yielded  by  trees^  moun- 
tains^  rocks^  cascades^  &c.^  thoaghts  of  these  may  be 
pat  together  in  shapes  partially  new.  Bat  if  none  of  the 
various  forms,  colours,  and  distributions  have  been  vividly 
presented^  no  faint  re-combinations  of  them  are  possible. 

§  452.  The  wind  changes,  the  sea-fog  rises^  and  I  see 
-again  the  waves^  the  horizon^  the  headland^  the  pier^  the 
boats.  These  are  arranged  jast  as  they  were,  and  exhibit 
similar  contrasts.  Trae,  the  Sun  is  lower ;  and  the  coloors 
of  the  headland,  the  sea,  the  sky,  have  changed  somewhat. 
Still,  this  claster  of  vivid  visual  states  corresponds,  sub- 
stantially  in  its  colours  and  absolutely  in  their  relative 
positions,  with  the  Cluster  I  saw  before.  Further,  I  observe 
that  neither  the  tints,  nor  the  shapes,  nor  the  distributions, 
are  in  tho  slightest  degpree  changeable  by  anything  in  my 
•conscionsness.  Sitting  motionless,  as  I  do,  they  severally 
persist  in  their  respective  kinds  and  intensities;  and  are 
iield    together  in  a  rigid  plezus.     I   am   equally   power- 
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less  over  the  states  I  know  as  motions  and  sounds.  The 
patch  of  wUte  I  call  a  sail^  continues  to  pass  across  other 
patches  of  colour  regardless  of  any  thought  I  have;  and 
afber  the  changing  Cluster  of  appearances  which  I  name  a 
Curling  breaker,  there  inevitably  comes^  whether  I  wish  it 
or  not,  a  thud  on  the  beach.  These  vivid  and  original 
states^  then^  have  the  further  character  that  both  their 
natures  and  their  Order  have  a  temporary  absoluteness. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  faint  derivative  states. 
Though  the  order  among  these  has  certain  general  charac- 
ters  not  admitting  of  change  (as  that  which  with  every 
consciousness  of  colour  unites  some  consciousness  of  super- 
ficial Space,  or  that  which  along  with  every  idea  of  touch 
joins  some  idea  of  position),  yet  all  their  special  relations,  as 
well  as  the  states  themselves,  are  readily  changeable.  While 
the  sea-fog  shut  out  the  view^  the  faint  states  answering  to 
the  previously-seen  headland  and  pier  and  boats,  admitted 
of  being  transposed,  or  varied  in  their  forms  and  colours,  or 
excluded  entirely,  to  be  replaced  by  others  in  endless  com- 
binations.  And  the  like  holds  among  all  other  derivative 
states. 

So  that  the  vivid  Originals  and  the  faint  copies  are  con- 
trasted  as  being,  the  one  absolutely  unalterable  while  I 
remain  physically  passive,  and  the  other  readily  alterable 
while  I  remain  physically  passive. 

§  453.  Each  set  of  states  has  among  its  members  both  a 
simultaneous  cohesion  and  a  serial  cohesion.  I  find  no 
moment  at  which  I  am  aware  of  any  break  of  succession  in 
either  aggregate,  or  of  its  reduction  to  singleness. 

While  I  remain  at  rest^  there  is  a  continuity  of  the  sights, 
the  sounds,  the  pressures,  the  odours^  &c.  If  I  sit  tili  night 
has  shut  out  thei  vivid  visual  states,  still  the  sounds  of  the 
breakers  and  the  rolling  shingle  persist^  as  do  the  pressure 
I  feel  from  the  seat^  the  odour  of  the  sea-weed^  and  the 
foelings  of  touch  and  coolness  which  the  wind  gives  me. 
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These  imuntain  ihe  mtegritf  of  äe  aggngito  of  Tivid 
States;  and  however  many  elementa  of  ihis  aggrogato  aie 
abaent^  I  can  nerer  diaooY^  an j  moment  wlien  ihej  aie 
dhnmiBhed  to  aingle  file,  stiB.  lesa  ai^  imuncnt  wlien  Ühey 
are  all  abaent  and  tlie  aggregate  broiken  in  two.  For  6¥en 
when  from  weanness  I  doze,  I  cannot  become  awaxe  of  ai^ 
disoontinniiyof  theyiyid  states;  sinoethejoontinneBO  lon|i^ 
as  tbe  power  of  obserymg  tbem  continaea  and  tbeir  pieaenoe 
is  known  the  instant  conscionsness  is  recoyered. 

The  like  is  tme  of  the  faint  states.  These  also  have  both 
a  Bimultaneons  and  a  serial  cohesion  among  Üiemselyes, 
which  is  absolute  in  the  sense  that  no  State  can  be  so 
separated  from  accompanying  states  as  to  exist  alone^  or  can 
be  detached  from  preceding  or  sncceeding  states.  FUstic 
and  changeable  as  is  the  series  of  faint  states»  jet  no  break 
init,orendofit,canbefoundoreyenimagined;  aince  an j 
State  of  conscionsness  in  which  an  ending  of  these  fisunt 
states  is  represented^  is  itself  a  new  State  of  the  same  kind. 

Each  set  of  states  thns  proves  itself  a  persistent  whok^ 
Tho  first  is  present  to  me  as  made  up  of  states  rigidly  bound 
in  Bimultancoas  order ;  bound  also  beyond  my  control  in 
successiye  order.  And  the  second  is  made  up  of  states 
bound  together  in  a  pliable  rather  ihan  a  rigid  way :  the 
pliability  being  such^  however^  that  while  minor  displace- 
mcnts  are  easy^  no  total  displacement  constituting  a  break 
is  possible. 

§  454.  Tho  two  aggregates  thus  contrasted  as  being  the 
ono  composod  of  the  vivid  Originals  and  the  other  of  the 
faint  copies,  and  each  of  which  is  coherent  within  itself, 
longitudinally  and  transversely,  are  not  coherent  in  like 
manner  with  one  another.  The  one  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendont  and  the  other  relatiyely  independent. 

In  broad  procession  the  vivid  states — sounds  from  the 
breakers,  the  wind,  the  vehicles  behind  me ;  changing  patchea 
of  colour  from  the  waves ;  pressures,  odours,  and  the  rest— 
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moye  on  abreaBt^  Tmceuing  and  nnbroken,  whoUy  wUhont 
regard  to  aiiTtlnng  eise  in  my  conscionsness.  Their  mde> 
pendence  of  the  faint  states  is  such  that  the  procession 
of  these^  in  wliatever  way  it  moves,  prodnces  no  e£Eect  what- 
ever  on  them.  Massed  together  by  ties  of  their  0¥m^  the 
vivid  states  slide  by  resistlessly. 

The  procession  of  the  faint  states^  howeyer^  while  it  has  a 
considerable  degree  of  independence^  cannot  maintain  com- 
plete  independence.  The  vivid  states  sweeping  past  always 
affect  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree — drag  part  of  it  with 
them  by  lateral  cohesion.  To  the  moving  patches  of  colour 
jrielded  by  the  waves^  there  cling  certain  faint  states  which 
make  up  the  eonception  of  a  cold,  transparent  liqaid.  Tho 
sonnds  from  the'pebbles  rolled  about  by  the  waves,  inevit- 
ably  draw  along  ideas  of  shape  and  colonr  and  hardness. 
And  after  each  whiff  of  sea-weed  smell^  there  rise  up, 
vaguely  or  distinctly,  thoughts  of  the  black^  wet,  tangled 
masses  yielding  it.  In  this  manner  the  vivid  series  may 
carry  with  it  much  or  httle  of  the  faint  series ;  but  so  long 
as  the  waking  state  continues,  it  always  carries  some.  There 
is,  nevertheless^  a  portion  of  the  vivid  series,  sometimes 
broad  sometimes  narrow,  which  moves  on  with  a  substantial 
independence.  While  gazing  at  the  sea,  the  train  of  faint 
states  set  np  by  the  sight  of  the  lady  with  the  book,  may 
rise  into  a  predominance  and  gain  a  momentum  so  great 
that  the  stream  of  vivid  states  scarcely  affects  it.  Though 
entire  nnconscionsness  of  things  aronnd  is  rarely  if  ever 
reached,  yet  the  conscionsness  of  them  may  become  very 
imperfect ;  and  this  imperfect  conscionsness,  observe,  results 
from  the  independence  of  the  faint  series  becoming  for  the 
time  so  marked  that  very  little  of  it  clings  to  the  vivid 
series. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  further  cardinal  fact,  that  these 
two  aggregates  move  on  side  by  side  with  an  independence 
that  is  absolute  in  the  case  of  the  one,  while  in  the  case  oi 
the  other  it  is  partial  and  sometimes  nearly  complete. 
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§  455.  The  separateness  of  these  two  aggregaies  becomes 
yet  more  conspicnoiis  when  we  examine  the  states  com- 
ponng  each  in  reference  to  their  order  of  anooeasunu 
We  find  the  Bignificant  fact  to  be  that  when  for  anj  oon- 
sequent  in  the  yivid  series  we  can  peroeire  the  antecedent, 
that  antecedent  exists  in  the  yivid  series ;  and,  oonyersely, 
in  the  independent  part  of  the  faint  series,  we  find  that  for 
cach  of  the  £ftint  conseqnents  there  is  a  fiünt  antecedent. 
Tn  other  words,  beyond  the  general  cohesion  which  binds 
each  aggregate  into  a  whole,  there  are,  in  each  aggregate, 
special  cohesions  between  its  particnlar  members. 

Thns,  in  the  yirid  series,  after  the  changing  forms  and 
colonrs  which,  as  nnited,  I  call  a  cnrling  breaker,  there 
comes  a  sonnd  made  by  its  fall  on  the  beach.  No  com- 
bination  of  faint  feelings  serres  to  initiate  this  yivid  feeling 
of  sonnd ;  nor  when  I  receive  the  yivid  visnal  feelings  firom 
the  cnrling  breaker,  can  I  prevent  the  yivid  feeling  of 
sonnd  from  following.  Similarly  with  the  motions  of  the 
boat  that  is  being  rowed  in  front  of  me;  and  similarly  with 
the  setting  of  the  Snn  and  the  changes  of  colonr  which  foUow. 
In  all  these  cases,  antecedents  and  conseqnents  alike  exist  in 
tho  vivid  series;  as  do  also  whatever  links  nnite  them, 
since  nothing  in  the  faint  series  aSects  their  nnions. 

In  like  manner  when  we  trace  back  our  thonghts  and  the 
components  of  our  thonghts,  we  discover  that  each  coheres 
with  a  special  prcceding  thonght ;  and  we  discover  that  all 
thoso  cohesions,  some  absolute,  some  streng,  some  feeble, 
havo  an  order  or  method  proper  to  themselves,  which 
admits  of  being  idontified  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
faint  seriös.  And  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  order  in 
tho  faint  seriös  lies  within  the  faint  series,  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  tho  faint  series  has  a  power  of  changing  its 
own  ordor. 

So  that  the  two  aggregates  present  the  additional  trait 
of  soparateness  that  each  has  its  own  laws  of  coexistence 
and  succession.     These  laws,  too,  present  a  significant  con« 
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trast.  Among  the  vivid  states^  there  are  not  only  certain 
general  absolute  nniformities  of  relation^  but  each  particnlar 
relation  when  it  occnrs  is  absolute.  Among  the  faint  series^ 
howeyer^  while  certain  of  tho  laws  are  derived  (as  the  states 
themselves  are  derived)  from  the  vivid  series;  and  while 
some  of  these  nniformities  in  the  Sunt  series  are  absolute^ 
like  the  corresponding  nniformities  in  the  vivid  series ;  the 
particular  relations  in  the  faint  series  are,  when  they  occur, 
not  absolute^  but  may  be  changed  with  facility. 

§  456.  A  further  distinction  between  the  two  aggregates 
is^  that  whereas  in  the  one  the  antecedent  to  any  consequent 
may  or  may  not  be  within  the  limits  of  consciousness,  in 
ihe  other  it  is  always  within  the  limits  of  consciousness. 

That  white  cumulus  which  has  just  come  over  the  blue 
sky  on  the  left,  constitutes  a  change  in  the  vivid  series  that 
was  not  preceded  by  anything  I  could  perceive.  Sudden  as 
it  was^  the  Sensation  of  cold  I  lately  had  on  the  back  of  my 
hand  took  me  by  surprise ;  since^  not  having  seen  the  clond 
behind,  I  did  not  anticipate  the  rain-drop  which  caused  the 
Sensation.  Now  that  I  am  startled  from  my  reverie  by  the 
discordant  brayings  of  a  three-boy  band^  I  perceive  that 
though^  afler  hearing  the  sound,  there  rises  in  me  a  Cluster 
of  faint  states  representing  the  antecedent,  yet  the  ante- 
cedent not  having  been  in  sight,  the  sound  broke  across  my 
train  of  thought  without  there  being  within  either  the  vivid 
or  the  faint  series  anything  to  prepare  me  for  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  what  made  me  just  now 
think  of  death  from  fever,  I  find  the  thought  was  preceded 
by  the  thought  of  abnormal  molecular  changes  in  the  blood ; 
and  this  was  preceded  by  the  thought  of  unstable  mölecules 
that  had  been  taken  into  the  blood  by  respiration ;  and  this 
by  tho  thought  that  such  mölecules  are  generated  by  de- 
composition  in  closed  cavities,  but  not  by  open  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  this  by  the  thought  that  decomposition  in  closed 
cavities  has  been  insisted  on  by  those  who  undertake  to  look 
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afber  our  healüh;  and  this  by  the  viBual  impression  from  a 
large  iron  drain-pipe^  which  nins  oyer  ihe  beacK  down  to 
the  sea.  Similarly  througlioat.  Every  state  in  the  fiünt 
series  has  an  identifiable  antecedenfc^  either  in  the  fistint 
«eries  or  in  the  vivid  series. 

This  difference  is  significant  as  implying  a  oircnmsorip- 
tion  of  the  faint  aggregate  which  the  vivid  aggregate  hsA 
not.  The  possibility  of  finding  the  antecedent  to  each  con» 
sequent  in  the  perpetually-passing  series  of  faint  states^ 
ähowB  that  it  can  be  ezplored  up  to  its  bonndary  in  all 
directions :  the  bonndary  being  either  ike  vivid  aggregate^ 
or  the  vacnity  into  which  memory^cannot  pass.  Bat  the 
vivid  aggregate  adndts  of  no  such  complete  ezploration. 
Into  that  part  of  it  immediately  present  there  are  evBc 
entering  new  components^  which  make  tibieir  appearaaoe  ont 
of  some  region  lying  beyond  consciousness. 

§  457.  This  contrast  becomes  more  conspicnons  and 
significant  still  when^  to  my  experiences  of  the  vivid  aggre- 
gate as  now  presented^  I  add  recollections  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  comported  itself  when  before  presented.  These 
show  to  me  in  two  ways  that  outside  that  part  of  it  imme- 
diately present^  there  is  always  a  region  of  potential  ante- 
cedents^  and  potential  vivid  states^  without  known  limits. 

Thns  if  I  consider  simply  the  pebble  which  just  shöt 
across  my  area  of  vision  and  feil  into  the  sea^  I  can  only  say 
that  it  was  a  change  in  the  vivid  aggregate^  the  antece- 
dent of  which  was  somewhere  outside  the  vivid  aggregate. 
Bat  such  motions  of  pebbles  have  in  past  cases  had  for 
their  visible  antecedents  certain  motions  of  boys;  and 
with  the  vivid  states  now  produced  by  the  falling  pebble, 
there  cohere  in  consdonsness  the  faint  states  represent- 
ing  some  similar  antecedent  outside  the  aggregate  of  vivid 
states. 

This  conception  of  the  aggregate  of  vivid  states^  as  having 
beyond  its  present  limits  anunUmited  region  in  which  there 
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exist  powers  of  produoing  such  states,  both  in  known  com- 
binations  and  in  nnknown  combinations^  gains  fiirther  dis- 
tinctness  when  I  remember  how  small  a  portion  of  it  is 
now  present ;  what  conntless  such  portionshave  beenbefore 
present;  how  continnously  these  have  passed  one  into 
another;  how  wholly  unexpected  have  ofben  been  the  com- 
binations  they  presented ;  and  how  incapable  mjr  explora* 
tions  have  been  of  exhansting  their  varieties. 

So  comparing  the  aggregate  of  the  vivid  states  with  the 
aggregate  of  the  faint  states^  it  results  that  this  last  is  a 
whole  mostly  very  familiär^  the  limits  of  which  have  at 
one  time  or  other  been  every where  visited ;  while  the  other 
is  part  of  a  whole  which  has  no  discoverable  limits. 

§  458.  If  now  I  enumerate  these  seyeral  contrasts^  I  find 
the  two  aggregates  marked  off  firom  one  another  by  traits 
which,  severally  striking  as  they  are^  constitnte  when  taken 
together  a  difference  transcending  all  other  diffcrences ;  for 
no  one  member  of  either  aggregate  is  distingoished  from 
other  members  of  the  same  aggregate,  by  traits  so  many  and 
so  streng.     Here,  plaoed  in  series,  are  the  seyeral  contrasts. 

States  of  the  First  Class.     States  of  the  Second  Glass. 

1.  Relatively  vivid.  1.  Belatively  faint. 

2.  Predecessors  in  time  (or       2.  Successors  in  timc   (or 

Originals).  copies). 

3.  Unchangeable    by  voli-       3.  Changeable   by  volition 

tion  in  their  qualities.  in  their  qualities. 

4.  unchangeable    by  voli-       4.  Changeable  by   volition 

tion   in  their   simul-  in  their  simoltaneons 

taneons  order.  order. 

5.  Unchangeable    by  voli-       5.  Changeable  by  volition 

tion   in  their  sncces-  in     their     successive 
sive  Order.  order. 
C.  Form  parts  of  a  vivid  ag-  6.  Form  parts  of  a  faint  ag- 
gregate never  known  gregate  never  known 
to  be  broken ;  to  be  broken ; 
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7.  Which  is  completely  in-       7.  Which  is  partäally  inde- 

dependentof  the  faint;  })endent  of  the  vivid  ; 

8.  And  has  laws  that  ori-      8«  And  has  laws  paiÜy  de- 

ginate  within  it.  rived  firom  the  other, 

paiÜy     pecnliar      to 
itself. 

9.  Haye    antecedents   that       9.  Have    antecedenta    that 

may  or  may  not  be  are  always  traceable. 

traceable. 
10.  Belong  to  a  whole  of  an-     10.  Belong  to  a  whole   re- 

known  extent.  stricted   to   what  we 

call  memory. 
These  several  antitheses^  TiTiiting  to  form  an  antithesis 
which  predominates  over  every  other^  are  partly  sach  as  esta- 
blish  themselves  in  my  conscioosness  not  only  withont  effort 
but  without  the  possibiliiy  of  preyention ;  and  partly  sach  as 
get  established  in  my  conscioosness  by  processes  that  are  in 
some  degree  volmitary.  To  nnderstand  completely  how 
each  aggregate  hangs  together  and  separates  from  ihe  other, 
it  is  needfol  to  observe  what  contrasts  are  known  before 
any  deliberation  and  what  contrasts  are  deliberately  known. 

§  459.  On  eriticizing  the  investigation  I  have  been 
makiiig^  I  find  that  though  I  have  remained  physically 
passive,  I  have  not  kept  ont  of  my  thooghts  the  remem- 
brances  of  past  activitieä  and  the  various  feelings  they 
cansed  and  disciosed.  All  those  nnited  faint  states  making 
ap  my  ideas  of  liquidity,  tangible  form^  coldness^  &c.y 
which  are  now  attached  to  the  patches  of  colonr  I  call 
«vaves,  I  find  have  been  attached  by  the  help  of  experi- 
mental  motions  long  ago  repeatedly  performed.  Though 
I  cannot  now  detach  them,  I  can  see  that  had  I  never  gone 
through  such  motions  the  patches  of  colonr  wonld  not  have 
dragged  with  them  the  faint  states  representing  such  past 
experiences.  In  other  words,  I  can  see  that  if  in  addition 
to   being  passive    now   I    had    always   been    passive^  the 
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Beparateness  of  the  two  aggregates  would  in  some  respects 
haye  been  even  sharper  than  it  is.  Note  the  dififerences  as 
they  would  then  have  existed. 

The  procession  of  the  vivid  states,  rigidly  bound  in  Order 
of  coexistence  and  saccession^  would^  as  now^  have  been 
absolutelj  unaflfected  by  anything  in  the  procession  of  the 
faint  States ;  and  the  procession  of  the  faint  states^  no  longer 
to  the  same  degree  dragged  along  by  the  procession  of  the 
vivid,  would  have  been  still  more  manifestly  independent. 
In  that  case,  the  two  aggregates  would  have  demonstrated 
their  separateness  by  sliding  by  one  another  still  more 
readily  than  at  present.  Each  would  also,  as  now,  show 
itself  to  be  without  break.  Evidently  then  the  primary 
differentiation  of  each  from  the  other,  and  Integration  of 
each  with  itself,  precede  all  those  experiences  given  by  my 
motion,  and  all  the  deliberate  comparisons  which  my  mo  • 
tion  makes  possible. 

The  secondary  antitheses  (such  as  that  the  vivid  are  the 
Originals  and  the  faint  the  copies ;  that  the  vivid  are  un- 
changeable  in  quality  and  order  by  volition,  while  the  faint 
are  changeable  by  it  in  quality  and  order ;  that  the  laws  of 
each  aggregate  lie  within  itself;  that  antecedents  are  always 
ascertainable  in  the  one  case  and  not  always  in  the  other ; 
and  that  there  are  limits  to  the  one  aggregate  and  no  known 
limits  to  the  other)  are  antitheses  which  I  perceive  can  be 
established  only  by  conscious  comparisons — some  of  them, 
however,  being  so  obvious  as  to  be  recognized  almost 
automatically.  But  be  the  deliberation  mnch  or  little,  the 
secondary  antitheses  it  establishes  serve  to  strengthen  Ühe 
primary  antithesis  that  is  self-established. 

Finally,  I  observe  that  the  differentiation  thua  anteceding 
thought,  and  afterwards  verified  and  increased  by  thought, 
is  imperative  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
arresting  the  process  by  which  it  is  from  instwit  to  instant 
reproducod.  When  dealing  with  the  *' Associability  of 
Feelings^^  and  the   '' Associability  of  Belations  between 

H  H 
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Feelings/'  it  became  manifest  that  in  the  act  of  Cognition 
each  fccling  aggregates  primarily  with  the  great  class  it 
belongs  to— falling  more  or  less  promptly  into  its  particnlar 
Order,  genus^  species,  yariety;  that  the  like  happens  with 
relations  between  feelings;  and  that  Intelligence  is  made  pos- 
sible  only  by  sach  chissings.  Here  we  see  that  at  the  same 
time  each  feeling,  and  each  relaticn,  in  being  kno¥m,  joins 
itself  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  great  aggregates.  There 
is  no  intermediate  position  possible  for  it — ^it  gravitates  in- 
stantly  to  the  vivid  or  the  faint.  In  cases  where  a  momen- 
tary  doubt  occars  whether  a  certain  slight  sound  is^  as  we 
say,  real  or  ideal,  or  whether  in  the  dask  a  thing  is  actnally 
Seen  or  only  fancied,  an  unpleasant  tension  accompanies  the 
State  of  nncertainty.  Even  during  the  donbt  it  cannot  be 
kept  balanced  between  the  two,  bnt  oscillates  from  the  one 
to  tho  other.  And  when,  under  optical  or  other  illusions, 
this  automatic  segregation  is  to  any  considerable  extent  pre- 
vented,  there  arises  a  painfal  state  of  confosion — a  feeliug 
of  impcnding  chaos  caused  by  shaking  this  fonndation  of 
onr  intelligence. 


OHAPTBß  XVII. 

COMPLBTBD  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  SÜBJEOT  AND  OBJECT. 

§  460.  On  continuing^  as  I  sit^  the  analysis  whicli  has 
disclosed  the  broad  contrast  se^  forth  in  the  last  chapter^  I 
observe  certain  states  not  incladed  in  either  of  the  aggre- 
gates  there  defined.  When  the  sea-fog  drifted  away  and 
the  Sun  reappeared^  there  arose  in  me  a  State  additional  to 
those  states  directly  produced  by  the  more  vivid  light  and 
the  restored  view — a  State  which  I  distinguish  as  agree- 
able.  The  sea-weed  smell  when  it  brought  back  memories 
of  places  and  persons^  bronght  back  also  a  phase  of 
what  I  call  emotion.  Snch  components  of  consciousness^ 
pleasurable  and  painfal^  divisible  into  classes  and  sub- 
classes^  differ  greatly  from  the  components  thus  far  de- 
scribed :  being  extremely  vagae^being  unlocalizable  in  space^ 
and  being  but  indefinitely  localizable  in  time.  That  is 
to  say^  considered  as  inembers  of  the  entire  assemblage^ 
they  differ  from  other  members  in  this^  that  I  cannot 
perceive  whereabonts  they  are  in  that  assemblage^  or  how 
they  are  limited  by  its  other  members^  coexistent  and 
successive. 

Do  these  pecnliar  states  belong  to  either  of  the  two  aggre- 
gates  already  distingnished  ?  and  if  so,  to  which  f  If  I 
try  to  class  them  with  the  vivid  or  the  faint^  I  am  met  by 
the  difficnlty  that  while  each  kind  of  them  fnruishes  exam» 
ples  of  both  the  vivid  and  the  faint ;  and  while^  as  before^ 

H  H  2 
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the  vivid  are  the  Originals  aad  the  faint  the  copies ;  there 
are  numerous  gradations  uniting  the  vivid  with  the  faint. 
Certain  ideas  of  occurrences  may  excite  a  slight  feeling  of 
what  I  call  vexation,  which  reflection  maj  increase  to  an 
anger  like  that  which  the  occurrences  themselves  would 
produce.  And  the  occurrences  themselves  will  at  one  time 
arouse  a  less  vivid  feeling  of  anger  than  the  representation 
of  them  will  at  another  time.  So  that  the  Classification 
"by  intensity  here  fails. 

There  are,  however,  other  tests  which  suffice.  Take  first 
that  of  cohesion.  In  a  few  cases^  an  emotion  seems  imme- 
diately  coherent  to  a  member  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  as  to  a 
beautiful  colour  or  a  sweet  sound.  But  in  the  great  mass 
of  cases  the  cohesion  of  an  emotion  is  not  to  any  vivid  states, 
but  to  certain  faint  states  combined  'in  particnlar  ways. 
Fear  is  not  directly  joined  to  the  visual  impressions  pro- 
duced  by  the  mouth  of  a  pistol  tumed  towards  me ;  but  it 
is  joined  to  certain  intermediate  faint  states,  or  ideas,  called 
up  by  these  vivid  states.  Again,  an  emotion  has, 

in  common  with  the  faint  states,  the  trait  that  its  antece- 
dent  is  always  traceable.  Instead  of  being  liable  to  oocur, 
as  a  member  of  the  vivid  series  is,  without  previous  preaenta- 
tion  of  some  State  with  which  -it  is  habitually  connected^ 
it  never  occurs  without  my  being  able  to  pereeive  something 
to  which  it  is  attached,  that  is  like  something  to  which  it 
had  bcen  before  attached.  Further,  I  find  that 

the  laws  to  which  these  states  conform,  exist  in  the  faint 
series  and  not  in  the  vivid  series.  Among  the  faint 
states  I  can  trace  the  particular  groups  which  cause  par» 
ticular  emotions;  and  can  pereeive  relations  between  the 
varying  characters  of  these  and  the  varying  quantities  of 
the  emotions  caused.  As  a  corollary^  I  note  the 

further  fact,  that  while  the  vivid  aggregate  may  slide  by 
and  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  the  emotions,  tho  faint 
aggregate  irresistibly  carries  with  it  the  special  emotions 
belonging  to  its  passing  combinations.     A  feeling  of  grief 
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or  of  joy  cannot  persist  if  the  sets  of  ideas  to  which  it  ia 
related  pass  awaj,  and  are  replaced  by  sets  of  other 
kinds.  And  once  more,  these  elements  of  con- 

sciousness  have,  in  common  with  the  aggregate  of  faint 
states,  the  character  that  there  are  limits  which  they  do  not 
exceed.  I  am  familiär  with  all  these  feelings  up  to  their 
bounds  j  and  continued  exploration  doos  not  disclose  endlesa 
new  regions  and  new  combinations. 

Thus  the  Classification  of  them  is  clear.  Though  there 
are  both  vivid  and  faint  emotions — actaal  emotions 
and  the  ideas  of  them — these  all  belong  to  the  faint 
aggregate. 

§  461.  These  peculiar  members  of  the  faint  aggregate 
have  a  general  character  of  great  significance — they  tend 
to  set  up  changes  in  a  certain  combination  belonging  to  the 
vivid  aggregate.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  emotions 
initiate  what  are  known  as  bodily  movements.  Not,  in- 
deed,  that  they  alone  possess  this  power;  for  the  vivid 
aggregate  has  components  of  sundry  kinds  which,  reaching 
great  intensities,  also  do  this,  though  in  a  dififerent  way. 
Passing  over  the  effects  of  these,  as  here  of  no  concern,  itis 
to  be  noted  that  each  emotion  excites  muscular  contraction, 
great  in  proportion  as  it  is  streng. 

Thus  on  hearing  at  my  back  a  voice  which  I  recog^nize 
as  the  voice  of  a  friend,  the  particular  sounds^  unlike 
the  many  cther  vivid  states  of  all  kinds  present  to  me, 
excite  a  wave  of  pleasurable  feeling  which  puts  an  end  to 
my  quiescence.  What  is  this  which  happens,  considered 
from  our  present  stand-point  ?  While  I  sat  still, 

ihe  sets  of  vivid  states  known  to  me  as  hand  and  knee  were 
not  manifestly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  vivid 
aggregate :  they  apparently  belonged  to  it  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  seat  and  the  shingle  befcre  me.  But  now  the 
transformation  caused  by  this  emotion,  makes  me  aware  that 
tho  set  of  vivid  states  I  call  my  hand  has  some  connexion 
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wiüh  the  faint  aggregate ;  for^  afler  a  feeling  of  mnscolar 
tension  which  the  emotion  excites^  the  band  saddenly 
changes  its  place.  The  knee^  too^  on  which  my  hand  was 
lying;  similarly  proves  to  have  this  pecoliar  relation  to  the 
emotions  and  the  aggregate  of  feint  statea  including  them ; 
for  it  also  moves.  Of  certain  vivid  states  belong* 

ing  to  other  classes^  the  like  is  true.  The  emotion  feit 
goes  on  presently  to  initiate  other  mnscnlar  tensionsj 
and  afber  them  special  sonnds — ^I  speak.  Ovev  the  vivid 
Sounds  of  the  waves  and  the  shingle  the  aggregate  of  the 
faint  states,  inclnding  the  emotions^  has  not  the  slightest 
power ;  bat  here  is  a  pecaliar  group  of  vivid  sounds  which 
the  faint  series  can  set  up — ^its  antecedents  and  the  law  of 
its  combinations  are  in  the  faint  series.  How  the 

like  holds  of  sundrj  vivid  feelings  of  tonch^  as  those  I  have 
in  risingj  in  speaking,  and  in  stepping  forwards  to  meet  my 
friend,  need  not  be  particularized. 

On  further  investigating  this  portion  of  the  vivid  aggre- 
gate which  I  find  thus  pecnliarly  related  to  the  faint  aggre* 
gate,  it  proves  to  be  in  sundry  other  ways  distingpiished 
from  the  rest.     Here  are  the  traits  which  mark  it  oflT. 

Thongh  as  a  whole  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  is 
ever  present,  yet  no  one  of  its  componeuts^  or  combination 
of  its  components,  is  ever  present.  Bnt  this  particular 
portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate  is  ever  present^  more  or 
less  distinctly.  There  is  no  time  at  which  all  components 
of  itj  both  Visual  and  tactual,  are  absent  from  conscious- 
ness.  A  special  cohesion  is  observable  in  this 

combination  of  vivid  states.  The  members  of  the  rest  of 
the  vivid  aggregate,  while  they  cohere  in  such  wise  that  no 
severance  can  be  made  of  the  whole  they  form,  do  not  per- 
manently  cohere  under  particular  relations :  thongh  many 
groups  of  them  do  within  themselves.  But  this  peculiar 
group  is  especially  coherent  within  itself;  and  such 
variability  as  is  possible  in  the  relations  of  its  parts,  never 
approaches  to  discontinuity.  It  is  quite  sharply 
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limited.  Instead  of  an  aggregate  which  we  znay  explore 
perpetnally  without  finding  any  bounds^  exploration  renders 
the  boands  of  this  portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate  per- 
fectly  familiär.  The  order  of  its  components,  both 

in  coexistence  and  succession^  is  knowable  in  a  relatively- 
high  degree.  The  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  has  an  inex- 
hanstible  series  of  new  combinations  in  space ;  bat  the  com- 
binations  in  space  of  this  portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate 
are  obviously  limited.  Snch  of  them  as  constitute  the 
visible  and  tangible  forms  of  the  limbs  are  almost  fixed ; 
and  those  others  which  arise  by  changed  attitndes  of  the 
limbs  corae  within  definite  limits  of  Variation.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  the  laws  of  relation  among  its  changes : 
thesc  are  comparatively  specific.  Between  certain  muscular 
tensions,,  certain  changes  in  the  states  I  know  as  tangible 
forms,  and  certain  changes  in  the  states  I  know  as  visible 
forma,  there  are  particular  dependencies — dependencies 
mnch  more  fnlly  knowable  than  those  exhibited  by  changes 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate. 

In  some  way  or  other,  then,  there  is  attached  to  the  faint 
aggregate  a  particular  portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate ;  and 
this  is  unlike  all  the  rest  as  being  a  portion  always  present, 
as  having  a  special  coherence  among  its  components,  as 
having  known  limits,  as  having  comparatively-restricted  and 
well-known  combinations  subject  to  familiär  laws,  and 
especially  as  having  in  the  faint  aggregate  the  antecedenta 
of  its  most  conspicnons  changes. 

§  462.  On  pursuing  the  examination  I  come  npon  another 
series  of  significant  facts.  The  changes  which  states  in  the 
faint  aggregate  set  np  in  this  particular  part  of  the  vivid 
aggregate,  prove  to  be  the  means  of  setting  up  special 
classes  of  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate. 

After  a  certain  thought  come  the  vivid  chauges  which  I 
call  shutting  my  eyes ;  and  forthwith  the  visual  part  of  the 
vivid  aggregate  is  absent.   I  open  them  again — it  re-appears. 
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I  moye  my  head,  and  wliile  one  pari  of  the  yivid  aggregato 
goes  out  of  consciousness^  there  comes  into  conscionsness  a 
pari  of  corresponding  extent  which  was  not  before  present.  I 
tum  round,  and  all  that  part  of  the  vivid  aggregato  irliich  I 
know  as  visual  is  replaced  by  a  part  eqoally  large  bat 
different,  and  which  may  have  never  been  present  be- 
fore. The  like  holds  to  some  extent  with  soonds. 
By  similarly  setting  up  a  much  more  complex  set  of  yivid 
changes,  I  close  my  ears,  and  comparative  stillness  results ; 
I  take  away  my  fingers,  and  there  retum  into  the  viyid 
aggregate  the  members  I  had  oxcluded.  Once 
more,  multiplied  tactnal  changes  are  caused  by  previous 
changes  which  my  ideas  set  up  in  this  peculiar  limited 
portion  of  the  yivid  aggregate.  Through  bodily  mo- 
tions  I  get  endless  varieties  and  combinations  of  tooches 
and  pressures.  Stretching  out  an  arm  I  grasp,  and  thero 
arises  a  particular  group  of  these  vivid  states;  I  desist, 
and  they  cease. 

Beyond  thus  shutting  out,  or  admitting,  parts  of  the  vivid 
aggregate,  and  so  changing  it  relatively,  I  am  able,  within 
limits,  to  change  it  absolutely.  Idcas  and  emotions,  ex- 
citing  muscular  tensions,  give  my  limbs  power  to  transpose 
certain  Clusters  of  vivid  states.  As  I  rise  I  lay  hold  of 
my  umbrella,  and  make  the  set  of  visual  states  which  I  know 
by  that  name,  move  across  the  scts  of  visual  states  I  know  as 
the  shingle  and  the  sea.  Unliko  most  changes  in  the  vivid 
series,  which,  as  I  sat  motionless,  proved  to  be  quite  inde- 
pondent  of  the  faint  series,  and  to  have  antecedents  among 
themselves,  these  changes  in  the  vivid  series  have  their 
antecedents  in  the  faint  series.  Their  proximate  antecedents 
are,  indced,  the  touches,  pressures  and  muscular  tensions 
previously  set  up  in  this  peculiar  portion  of  the  vivid 
aggi'egate ;  but  these  are  set  up  by  membors  of  the  faint 
aggregate. 

Thus  the  totality  of  my  cousciousness  is  divisible  into  a 
fiftint  aggregate  which  I  call  my  mind ;  a  special  part  of  the 
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vivid  aggregate  cohering  with  this  in  various  ways,  which  Tcall 
my  bodj ;  and  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate^  which  has  no 
such  coherence  with  the  faint  aggregate.  This  special  part 
of  the  vivid  aggregate  which  I  call  my  body,  proves  to  be  a 
part  through  which  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  works 
changes  in  the  faint,  and  through  which  the  faint  works 
certain  changes  in  the  vivid.  And  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
tcrmediate  position,  I  find  myself  now  regarding  this  body 
as  belonging  to  the  vivid  aggregate,  and  now  as  belonging 
to  the  same  whole  with  the  faint  aggregate,  to  which  it  is 
so  intimately  related. 

§  468.  We  havo  at  length  reached  a  point  of  view 
whence  the  experiences  that  give  concreteness  to  these  dis- 
tinctions,  and  comparative  sohdity  to  the  conceptions  of  seif 
and  not-self,  will  be  properly  appreciated. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  body  only  as  a  combina- 
tion  of  vivid  states  through  which  the  rest  of  the  vivid 
aggregate  affects  the  faint  aggregate,  and  through  which 
the  faint  aggregate  affects  the  rest  of  the  vivid.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  body  as  a  combination  of  vivid  states, 
some  parts  of  which  can  initiate  changes  in  its  other  parts, 
and  can  also  have  changes  initiated  by  its  other  parts  in 
them. 

While  my  hand  rested  on  my  knee,  neither  of  the  two 
was  distinguishable  by  any  immediately-present  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  ;  but  when  emotion  led 
to  transposition  of  them,  they  became  distinguishable  from 
it.  This  transposition  not  only  changed  their  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  but  also  their  relations  to 
one  another ;  and  when  transpositions  of  this  kind  are  made 
in  particular  ways,  they  introduce  elements  which  the  expe- 
riences thus  far  considered  do  not  contain.  Observe  now  the 
simplest  of  these  elements.  I  draw  my  hand  over 

my  knee.     There  is  a  vivid  feeling  I  call  touch,  cohering  in 
my  consciousness  with  the  Cluster  of  vivid  visual  feelings  I 
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call  my  hand^  which  is  being  transposed  by  mascnlar  ten* 
sion.  Meanwhile,  that  other  part  of  the  vivid  aggregato  I 
know  as  my  kneo^  also  has  joined  with  it  a  feeling  of  toach  ; 
which^  howovor^  changes  its  place  as  tho  hand  moves.  Ig- 
noring  dotails^  tho  noteworüiy  fact  is  that  in  one  part  of 
this  pocaliar  vivid  aggregate  controlled  by  it^  the  faint 
aggregato  actively  causes  a  vivid  change^  and  thereby  acta 
up  in  anothor  part  of  this  peculiar  vivid  aggregate  another 
vivid  changc^  which  differs  from  the  first  in  this^  that  its 
immediate  antccedent  is  not  in  fhe  faint  aggregate.  That 
is  to  say^  causes  in  the  faint  aggpregate  can^  throngh  one 
part  of  this  vivid  aggregate  belonging  to  it,  work  in 
another  part  of  this  vivid  aggregate  belonging  to  it,  effects 
like  those  producible  by  causes  existing  in  the  rest  of  the 
vivid  aggprogate.  Now  I  close  my  fingers  in  such 

way  as  to  grasp  my  knee.  After  that  antecedent  in  the  faint 
aggregate  which  I  call  the  resolve  to  do  this,  there  come  the 
feelings  of  muscular  tension  and  pressure  in  my  fingers,  and 
the  feeling  of  pressure  in  my  knee.  Bat  vivid  states  of  con- 
sciousness  such  as  this  pressure  in  my  knee,  have  aforetimes 
followcd  changes  in  that  part  of  the  vivid  aggregate  which  I 
have  found  to  be  absölutely  independent  of  the  faint.  Here, 
then,  is  nnother  case  in  which  an  autecedent  existing  among 
thcso  faint  states  I  group  as  my  miud,  by  changing  a  parti- 
cular  group  of  tho  vivid  §tates  I  know  as  my  body,  can 
set  up  in  another  group  of  these  vivid  states  I  know  as 
my  body,  a  cluinge  like  the  cbange  set  up  in  it  by  ante- 
cedcnts  not  discoverable  either  in  my  mind  or  in  my 
body.  Onco  more,  I  seizo  between  my  fingers  the 

flesh  of  my  knee,  and  along  with  strong  effort  in  the  one 
place  I  feel  sharp  pain  in  the  other.  This  pain  differs  in  no 
rcspect  from  paius  that  have  foUowed  antccedents  in  that 
vivid  aggregate  which  is  whoUy  independent  of  tho  faint ; 
though  now  the  pain  is  traceable,  throngh  the  interme* 
diation  of  a  special  part  of  the  vivid,  to  an  antecedent 
in  the   faint.  Three  kinds   of  experiences  thus 
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ünito  to  show  me  tliat  like  effects  are  producible  by  ante- 
cedents  existing  respectively  in  theso  two  great  antithetical 
aggregates ;  and  therefore  unite  to  saggest  that  there  must 
be  something  in  common  between  tbese  antecedents.  Or^  to 
express  tbe  fact  simply  as  a  fact  of  cohesion,  I  find  that  as 
to  tliese  feelings  of  touch,  pressure,  and  pain,  wben  self- 
produced,  tbere  cohere  those  states  in  my  conscionsness 
whicli  were  thoir  antecedents ;  it  bappens  that  when  they 
are  not  self-prodnced,  there  cohere  with  them  in  my  con- 
sciousness  the  faint  forme  of  such  antecedents — nascent 
thoughts  of  some  energy  akin  to  that  which  I  used 
myself. 

One  further  verification   is   reached  by  one  further  set 
of  experiences.     Sundry  parts  of  the  peculiar  combination 
of  yivid  states  I  call  my  body,  are  capable  of  being  both 
simultaneously  and  altemately  active  and  passive — gene- 
rators  of  vivid  states  and  recipients  of  vivid  states.     I  pnt 
my  right  and  lofb  hands  together,  so  that  each  grasps  the 
other.     When,  in  response  to  my  wish,  the  right  contracts^ 
there   come,  along  with  feelings  of  tension  in  it,  feelings 
of  pressure  in  the  left  band ;  and  vice  versa  when  I  con- 
tract    the    left   band.     Thus   I   get    complete  equivalence 
between  the  modes   of  existence   of  vivid   states  directly 
initiated  by  the  faint,  and  those  not  directly  initiated  by 
the  faint.     That  which  I  am  conscious  of  as  effort  in  the 
one  band,  I  am  conscious  of  as  pressure  in  the  other :  the 
two  varying  together  in  degree.     And  on  squeezing  with 
the  other  band,  this  relation  is  inverted.     Each  band,  then, 
is  a  seat  of  what  1  class  among  my  states  of  conscious* 
ness  as  active  power,  and  is  a  seat  of  that  pressure  which, 
cohering  with  it,  I    call  the  efiect  of  this   power.     If  I 
contract  the  hands  altemately,  each  in  succession  yields 
evidence  of  the  equivalence ;  and  if  I  contract  them  both 
at  once  they  yield  simultaneous  evidence  of  it.     At  the 
same  time,  each  band  opposes  to   the  other  what   I  dis- 
tinguish  as   resistance.      So   that  the  sense  of  effort  in 
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tbe  gnaping  hand,  the  oonoomituit  senae  of 
ofÜETed  bj  the  hand  grasped,  and  the  senae  of  preaguje 
paKsivelj  experienoed  in  the  hand  gnqped,  beoome  coherenfe 
»tates  of  conscioosness — so  ooherent  that  no  one  of  Ümhi 
can  come  into  conscionsness  withont  diagging  portioos  of 
the  otherB  with  it. 

f  4M.  Conaider  how,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  tliia,  the  ezpe- 
riencea  jrielded  by  the  reat  of  zbe  Tivid  Aggregate  neces- 
aaiily  formnlate  themselFea. 

If  I  graap  the  hand  of  mjr  friend  inatead  of  my  owh, 
the  hand  with  which  I  grasp  is  the  seat  of  feelinga  like 
those  I  had  before.  The  essential  diffsrence  ia^  that  along 
with  theao  feelings  I  ha^e  not  in  my  other  hand  the  feel^ 
ing  of  pressure.  But  to  the  efibrt  of  grasping  and  the 
reaiatance  simultaneously  perceived^  there  coheres  the  con- 
acionaness  of  a  pressure  existing  in  the  hand  grasped. 
Thongh  this  does  not  arise  in  a  yivid  form,  aa  when  the 
hand  was  my  own^  it  irresistibly  arises  in  a  &int  form. 
Himilurly^  when  my  friend^s  hand  graspa  mine,  thongh  I 
havo  not  now  in  my  couscioasness  the  vivid  sense  of 
cflfort  I  had  when  I  grasped  it  with  my  other,  there  irre- 
sistibly  cohores  with  tho  rcceived  pressure  a  faint  form  of 
thü  effort  cquivalcnt  to  it — I  have  an  idea  of  such  effori 
as  oxisting  in  niy  friend^s  hand  ;  while,  cohering  with  thia, 
thcro  also  gocs  an  idca  of  the  feeling  in  him  causing  such 
effort. 

Wlion  thnt  which  resists  my  grasp,  instead  of  being 
shapcd,  colourcd,  or  otherwiso  characterized,  like  some  pari 
üf  iiiysolf  or  unothcr  moving  crcature,  groups  itself  in  my 
conHci()UHn(>K.s  with  things  I  call  inanimate,  I  am  neverthe« 
loHH  unablo  to  suppross  from  my  consciousness  the  repre- 
Bontatioii  of  tho  pressure  occurring  in  it  as  the  correhitive 
of  tho  rosistanco  offercd  by  it  to  my  muscular  effort.  There 
arisoH  in  mo  an  idca  of  strain,  caused  in  that  which  yields 
me  those  vivid  feelings.     I  caunot  by  any  possibility 
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olade  this  consciousness  of  a  force  in  tlie  vivid  aggregate 
Bomehow  allied  to  that  which  I  distingaish  as  force  iu  the 
fittnt  aggregate — cannot  break  the  link  which  association 
has  prodnced  between  these  states  of  conscionsness. 

§  465.  To  the  experiences  of  passive  resistance  in  the 
yivid  aggregate  which  generate  these  connexions  in  con- 
scionsness, have  to  be  added  the  experiences  of  its  actnal 
energies.     These  make  the  connexions  still  strenger. 

A  weight  which  I  lift  with  difficulty^  which  I  see  lifted 
by  another  with  what  I  know  as  marks  of  effort^  and  which 
afterwards  I  see  raised  by  a  steam-crane,  inevitably  excites 
in  the  other  cases  a  consciousness  of  some  force  existing  in 
it  like  that  which  antagonized  my  own  force  when  I  lifted 
it.  A  pain  now  prodnced  in  my  knee  by  my  own  fist 
brought  down  npon  it,  and  now  prodnced  in  it  by  the 
blow  of  some  foreign  body  which  hit  me  unawares,  has  to 
be  thonght  of  in  the  second  case  as  the  eqnivalent  of  a 
force  akin  to  that  known  as  its  antecedent  in  the  first 
case.  When,  by  mnscnlar  effort,  I  give  a  body  motion 
through  Space,  and  know  that  its  energy,  as  measnred  by 
the  effects,  is  proportionate  to  the  mnscnlar  energy  I  use^ 
and  when  I  see  a  body  projected  by  some  other  agency 
work  like  effects ;  both  its  motion  and  its  effects  havo 
cohcring  with  them  the  consciousness  of  some  cause  of 
change  eqnivalent  to  the  cause  I  feit  in  my  own  limbs.  So 
that  to  every  motion  in  the  vivid  aggregate  which  has  not 
for  its  antecedent  a  muscular  tension  excited  by  an 
emotion  in  me,  there  inevitably  coheres  a  nascent  con- 
scionsness of  an  antecedent  which  takes  the  vague  form 
of  some  such  tension — ^is  symbolized  by  the  sense  of 
effort. 

The  general  result  is  that  the  vivid  aggregate,  both  as 
manifesting  passive  resistance  and  as  manifesting  active 
energy,  inevitably  comes  to  have  associated  with  it  in 
consciousness,  the  idea   of  power,  separate  from^  but  in 
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some  way  akin  to,  the  power  which  the  feint  aggregato 
perpetnally  evolves  wiüiin  itaelf.* 

*  To  the  «ulyMt  sei  forth  in  thii  cbapter  and  ite  pradeeonor,  it  will 
perliap«  be  objected  ihat,  referring  ai  they  caniiantly  do  to  nmaltuieoiis 
and  snooettiTe  order  anMMig  the  riTid  and  the  faint  atatea,  they  poataUte 
antecedent  coiucicmaiieaset  of  Space  and  Time ;  one  of  whidi,  at  any  late^ 
inTolvea  the  notion  of  objectire  exiatenoe.  On  thia  eritidam  I  may  remaric, 
in  the  firat  place,  that  in  ita  initial  f oim  thia  diatinction  of  order  doea  not 
inTolve  the  developed  oonsciontneea  of  Spaces  aa  we  have  it  (§|  36$,  7). 
And  in  the  aecond  place,  I  nuiy  remark  that  the  ezploration  of  the  limba  by 
one  another,  which  we  fonnd  to  be  the  proceaa  throogh  which  the  ooneep* 
tiona  of  Space  and  Time  become  dereloped,  tunia  oat  here  to  be  alao  the 
proceM  by  which  the  conceptiona  of  Snbject  and  Object  become  aharply 
diatingniahed  and  aeverally  integrated.  The  relation  of  Snbject  and  Objeet 
ia  OTganized  aa  a  form  of  thonght  by  the  same  ezperienoea  which  organiae 
Space  and  Time  aa  forma  of  thonght ;  and  the  oiganiaationa  of  them,  goiqg 
on  pari  paasUt  fnrther  one  another. 


OHAPTBK  XVin. 

DKVELOPED   CONCEPTION    OP   THE   OBJECT. 

§  466.  It  was  pointed  out  in  §§  347-8  that  the  impression 
we  call  resistance^  ^'is  the  primordial^  the  universal^  the 
ever-prosent  constituent  of  consciousuess/'  ^'It  is  prim- 
crdial  in  tlie  sense  that  it  is  an  impression  of  which  the 
Iowest  Orders  of  creatures  show  themselves  susceptible.'' 
*  *  *  *'  It  is  universal^  both  as  being  cognizablo  bjr  every 
creatare  possessing  anj  sensitiveness,  and  usually  as  being 
cognizable  by  all  parts  of  the  body  of  each/'  *  *  *  "  It  is 
ever-present^  inasmuch  as  every  creature,  or  at  any  rate 
every  terrestrial  creature^  is  subject  to  it  during  the 
whole  of  its  existence/'  And  it  was  shown  that  this  con- 
sequently  ^'b^comes  the  mother-tongue  of  thought;  in 
which  all  the  first  cognitions  are  registered^  and  into  which 
all  Symbols  afberwards  leamt  are  interpretable/' 

Hence  along  with  the  segregation  of  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness  into  vivid  and  faint,  the  conscioosness  of  some- 
thing  which  resists  comes  to  be  the  general  symbol  for 
that  independent  existence  implied  by  the  vivid  aggpregate. 
We  have  just  seen  that  mntual  exploration  of  our  limbs^ 
excited  by  ideas  and  emotions^  establishes  an  indissoluble 
cohesion  in  thought  between  active  energy  as  it  wells  up 
firom  the  depths  of  our  consciousness^  and  the  equivalent 
resistance  opposed  to  it ;  as  well  as  between  this  resistance 
opposed  to  it  and  an  equivalent  pressure  in  the  part  of  the 
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body  which  resists.  Hence  the  root-conception  of  exist- 
ence  beyond  conscioasness^  becomes  that  of  resistance  plus 
some  force  which  the  resistance  measores. 

This  essential  element  in  oar  conscionsness  of  the  yiyid 
aggregate^  is  also  the  essential  element  in  onr  conscionsness 
of  each  part  distingnished  as  an  individnal  object.  The 
nnknown  correlative  of  the  resistance  oflFered  by  it,  ever 
nasceut  in  thonght  nnder  the  form  of  mnscnlar  strain — ^the 
nnknown  correlative  which  we  think  of  as  defyii^g  onr 
efforts  to  cmsh  or  rend  the  body^  and  therefore  as  that 
which  holds  the  body  together^  is  necessarily  thonght  of 
as  constituting  body.  On  remembering  how  difficnlt  we 
find  it  to  conceive  aeriform  matter  as  body  at  all;  how 
liquid  matter^  so  incoherent  that  it  cannot  preserve  its 
shape,  is  recognized  as  body  in  a  qnalified  sense ;  and  how^ 
whore  the  matter  is  solid^  the  notion  of  body  is  so  intimately 
united  with  the  notion  of  that  which  maintains  continnity^ 
that  destraction  of  continnity  is  destmction  of  the  body ; 
we  shall  see  clearly  that  this  nnknown  correlatire  of  the 
vivid  State  we  call  pressure^  symbolized  in  the  known  terms 
of  onr  own  eflforts,  constitntes  what  we  call  material  snb- 
stance. 

§  467.  One  other  component  of  co-ordinate  importance 
enters  into  the  conception.  That  which,  to  onr  thonght, 
constitntes  a  body,  is  that  which  permanently  binds 
together  those  infinitely-varied  vivid  states  the  body  gives 
US,  as  we  change  our  relations  to  it  and  as  it  changes  its 
relations  to  us. 

When,  in  examining  Hume's  argument,  we  inqnired  what 
was  meant  by  asserting  the  existence  of  impressions,  and 
implying  that  impressions  with  their  faint  copies,  ideas,  are 
the  only  things  known  to  exist ;  we  found  that  impressions 
have  existence  only  in  a  sense  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  sense.  After  noting  how  the  countless  different 
impressions  yielded  by  an   object  we  approach,  or  move 
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ronnd^  change  from  inatAnt  to  instant^  we  saw  that  if  any 
one  of  these  vivid  states  of  consciousness,  or  any  Cluster  of 
them,  is  to  be  regarded  as  that  whicli  exists,  then  existenco 
means  absence  of  persistence. 

Here,  conversely,  we  have  to  note  that  that  which  persists, 
and  therefore  that  which  we  must  say  exists,  is  tho  nextis 
to  these  ever-varying  appearances.  I  walk  round  an  object, 
or,  if  it  is  small,  tum  it  about  in  my  hands ;  and  of  the 
variously-forined  patches  of  colour  and  other  vivid  states  of 
consciousness  it  yields  me,  no  one  remains  the  same  for 
inore  than  an  instant:  each  impression  may  pass  through 
a  score  different  phases  in  a  second.  Tet  each  is  con- 
tinuous  through  all  its  metamorphoses ;  and  each  pre- 
serves  a  continuity  of  its  changing  relations  with  its 
neighbours :  all  of  them  similarly  changing  and  similarly 
coherent.  Moreover,  their  cohesion  is  such  that  aftber 
I  have  made  an  entire  circuit  of  the  object,  or,  if  small, 
turned  it  quite  round,  each  patch  of  colour  comes  once 
more  into  view,  and  resumes  the  form  it  had  at  first,  as  well 
as  the  same  relations  to  the  rest.  Further,  if  I  make  such 
movements  of  retreat  that  this  Cluster  of  vivid  states  disap- 
pears  completely  ;  and  if  for  years  I  do  not  make  the  counter- 
movements  needful  to  bring  it  again  into  consciousness; 
I  nevertheless  find  that  when  I  do  make  these  counter-move- 
ments,  it  presents  itself  with  its  members  substantially  as 
they  wcre  before,  and  cohering  under  substantially  the  same 
relations. 

So  that  among  all  the  changes  there  is  something 
permanent.  These  multitudinous  vivid  states  of  my  con- 
sciousness had  none  of  them  any  permanence ;  and  the  one 
thing  which  had  permanence  was  that  which  never  became 
a  vivid  state  of  my  consciousness — the  something  which 
kept  together  these  vivid  states,  or  bound  them  into  a  group. 
By  an  ultimate  law  of  my  intelligence  I  class  together  the 
states  of  consciousness  which  are  like,  and  class  apart  those 
which  are  unlike.     The  most  conspicuous  contrast  presented 
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in  the  vivid  aggregate  as  a  whole^  as  well  aa  in  cach  of 
ito  parts,  is  the  contrast  between  that  which  perpetoallj 
changes  and  that  which  does  not  change — ^between   each 
cveT'VeLrying  Cluster  of  vivid  states  and  their  nnvaijin^ 
nexus.     This  transcendent  distinction  needs  a  name.     I  mnst 
U80  Bome  mark  to  imply  this  doration  as  distingniahed  firom 
thiB  transitoriness — ^this  permanence  in  the  midst  of  that 
which  has  no   permanence.     And  the  word  existenoe^  as 
applied  to  the  nnknown  nexua,  has  no  other  meaning.     It 
ezpresses  nothing  beyond  this  primordial  fact  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

§  468.  See,  then,  how  completely,  by  Observation  of  cur 
states  of  consciousness,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
segregate^  there  is  evolved  a  conclasion  not  in  conflict  with 
our  primitive  beUefs  but  in  harmony  with  them. 

While  we  are  physically  passive,  onr  states  of  consciousnesa 
irresistibly  separate  themselves  from  instant  to  instant  into 
the  two  great  aggregates,  vivid  and  faint;  each  coherent 
within  itsolf,  haviug  its  own  antecedents,  its  own  laws,  and 
boiog  in  varions  ways  distinguished  from  the  other.  And 
this  portial  differentiatiou  between  the  two  antithetical 
oxisteuces  wo  call  Subjecfc  and  Objcct,  establishing  itself 
before  deliberato  comparison  is  possible,  is  made  clearer  by 
deliborate  comparison. 

On  changing  from  passivity  to  activity — on  evolving  ihe 
foüling  which  excites  muscnlar  motion,  and  using  the  limbs 
for  mutual  oxploration,  this  partial  differontiation  is  com- 
ploted.  For  such  exploration  shows  that  muscnlar  tension, 
rosistanco,  and  pressure,  are  correlatives  and  equivalents ; 
that  tho  vivid  aggregate  can  initiate  two  out  of  these 
tbree  correlatives — the  pressure  and  the  resistance;  and 
that  thoso  imply  a  something  equivalent  to  tho  third. 
Hence  tho  vivid  aggregate  nocessarily  comes  to  be  thought 
of  as  not  simply  independent  of  tho  faint,  but  as  being, 
like  itj  a  fountain  of  power.     And  this  conception  of  it  aa 
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a  fountain  of  power,  is  made  distinct   by  experience3  of 
changes    directly  caused  in  us  by  it,  like  those  directly 
causcd  in  ns  by  our  own  energies. 

The  general  conception  thua  formed  of  an  independent 
source  of  activity  beyond  consciousness,  develops  into  a 
more  special  conception  when  we  examine  the  particular 
Clusters  of  vivid  states  aroused  in  us.  Por  we  find  that 
each  Cluster,  distinguisbed  by  us  as  an  object,  is  a  separato 
seat  of  the  power  with  which  the  objective  world  as  a 
whole  impresses  us.  We  find  that  while  it  is  this  power 
which  gives  unity  to  the  Cluster,  it  is  also  this  power  which 
opposes  our  energies.  And  we  also  find  that  this  power, 
holding  together  the  Clements  of  the  Cluster  notwith- 
standing  the  endlessly-varied  changes  they  undergo  in  con- 
sciousness,  is  therefore  thought  of  by  us  as  persisting,  or 
continuing  to  exist,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  manifestations 
which  do  not  continue  to  exist. 

So  that  these  several  sets  of  experiencos,  unite  to  form 
a  conception  of  something  beyond  consciousness  which  is 
absolutely  independent  of  consciousness ;  which  possesses 
power,  if  not  like  that  in  consciousness  yet  equivalent  to  it ; 
and  which  remains  fixed  in  the  midst  of  chEuiging  appear- 
ances.  And  this  conception,  uniting  independence,  perma- 
nence,  and  force,  is  the  conception  we  have  of  Matter.* 

*  It  is  not  too  late  to  name  here  an  experience  which  shonld  have  been 
named  in  the  last  chapter — an  experience  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  aids  in  developing  the  consciousness  of  objective  power.  If  with 
one  hand  I  grasp  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  and  pull,  there  occars  along 
with  the  central  initiating  motive  a  sense  of  strain  in  the  arm  which  poUs. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  other  arm  which  resists,  there  is  an  eqnivalent 
aense  of  strain  with  its  equivalent  central  motive.  All  these  Clements  vary 
together.  If  I  pull  the  fioger  hard,  there  is  a  greater  expenditure  of 
internal  power  and  a  greater  feeling  of  tension  in  the  pulling  arm ;  but 
there  is  more  :  I  cannot  put  forth  this  harder  pull  if  the  other  arm  gives 
way — it  mnst  offer  a  resistance  measured  by  an  equivalent  muscnlar  tension 
and  an  equivalent  central  Impulse.  Now  the  finger  pnlled  is  objective  to 
tbe  hand  and  arm  pulling,  just  as  much  as  though  it  were  the  finger  of 
aaother  person ;  but  as  being  a  finger  connected  with  my  own  conscious« 
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■MH  =1*1.  rz.it:  \^  itr  rrrprT  cir^rrö:-  cf  ilie  Sabjed 
FcT  ;::«•  Ji  '^  s&iz.^  "Jnj  tia:  tir  Ör"-e»r:  is  the  nnknowi 
j-^m-VL-e^n  -4i--.f  '■'ri.:i  i»  rrTTsr  hself  a  p^esorsecon  bat  i 
•]ia.:  *»■•.:  "iL  b'l-is  pL-r^tn-em  t»?g?dLer;  >3  is  tlie  Sabjec 
•Le  -ir-kL'-TTr  p^T^Ared  -i^n^  wifch  £5  nerer  irself  a  stsli 
if  cd-s-rii^äne«.«  t:^:  ■T^irL  bolds  srazes  of  conscioosnes 
•.i^etLtT.  L:=i;t:ng  h£=i5el:  10  self-Asaljsis,  the  Sabjecl 
can.  vjzThT  l-eam  anTttia?  aboat  thi*  ne^.i#.  fartker  thai 
iLa:  ii  fonz^  p^krt  cf  th.e  lerriff  to  thac  pecnliar  Trrid  ag^^ 
gite  h.e  diitisaTii^^ies  as  bis  body.  If,  however,  he  make 
a  Ticarlo'13  examination.  the  facta  of  nexroua  stmctnre  anc 
f:in?t:on  £3  exii:b::ed  in  otber  bodies  like  hia  own^  enabh 
Lim  to  see  ho-^^  fcr  eacb  cbanging  Cluster  of  ideas^  then 
oxi.-.t.«  a  perm-^nent  n^jr.-^  wbich,  in  a  sense^  corresponds  \k 
tbe  permanent  nejru#  bolding  togetber  the  changing  doste; 
of  appearances  referable  to  the  extemal  body. 

For^  as  .shown  in  earlier  pans  of  this  work,  an  idea  i 
tbe  psjchical  side  of  wbat  on  its  phjsical  side  is  an  in< 
volred  sct  of  molecular  cbnnges  propagated  through  ai 
involvod  set  of  nervous  plexuses.  That  which  niake 
pos.-.iblc  this  idea  is  the  pre-existence  of  these  plexnses,  s< 
orgauizcd  that  a  wave  of  molecular  motion  diffiised  throngl 
thom  will  producc,  as  it3  psychical  corrclative,  the  compo 
noiita  of  tho  conception,  in  duc  orJer  and  dcgree.  Thi 
idoa  la-sts  whilc  the  waves  of  molecular  motion  last^  ceasinj 

iiiUM,  I  havo  in  it,  and  the  ann  bearing  it,  a  measare  of  the  reaction  that  i 
i-'|iiivaltint  to  the  action  of  my  other  arm.  When  instead  of  my  cwn  finge 
I  |iiill  tho  fiiigcr  of  anothcr  pcrson,  there  arises  a  naacent  conaciooaneai,  o 
if  Ifta,  of  a  atmin  in  tho  arm  of  that  penon.  And  when  the  object  palled  i 
what  1  distinguiflh  aa  inanimatc,  the  reaction  againit  the  action  of  my  am 
in  roprofM)nt«<l  in  my  conscionsness  by  the  same  symbol — a  symbol  whid 
bocomoii  Tory  dominant  when  I  grasp  the  opposite  ende  of  an  object  witi 
III  y  tw»  handfi,  and  on  pulling  it»  find  that  its  cohesion  is  meaiared  by  it 
atiility  to  trauafor  the  lenBe  of  strain  from  the  one  arm  to  the  other. 
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when  they  cease;  but  that  wWch  remains  is  the  set  of 
plexuses.  These  constitute  the  potentiality  of  the  idea, 
and  make  possible  future  ideas  like  it.  Bach  such  set  of 
plexuses,  perpetually  modified  in  detail  by  perpetual  new 
actions ;  capable  of  entering  into  coontless  combinations  with 
others,  just  as  the  objects  thought  of  entered  into  countless 
combinations ;  and  capable  of  having  its  several  parts  vari- 
oosly  excited  just  as  the  external  object  presents  its  com- 
bined  attributes  in  Various  ways;  is  thus  the  permanent 
internal  nextis  for  ideas,  answering  to  the  permanent  ex- 
ternal nexu^  for  phenomena.  And  just  as  the  external 
neonis  is  that  which  continues  to  exist  amid  transitory 
appearances,  so  the  internal  nexvs  is  that  which  continues 
to  exist  amid  transitory  ideas.  The  ideas  have  no  more  a 
continued  existence  than  we  have  found  the  impressions  to 
have.  They  are  like  the  successive  chords  and  cadences 
brought  out  from  a  piano,  which  successively  die  away  as 
other  ones  are  sounded.  And  it  would  be  as  proper  to  say 
that  these  passing  chords  and  cadences  thereafber  exist  in 
the  piano,  as  it  is  proper  to  say  that  passing  ideas  thereafber 
exist  in  the  brain.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the 
actual  existence  is  the  structure  which,  under  like  conditions, 
again  evolves  like  combinationa. 

It  is  true  that  we  seem  to  have  sömewhere  within  us 
these  sets  of  faint  states  answering  to  sets  of  viyid  states 
which  once  occurred.  It  is  true  that  in  common  life 
ideas  are  spoken  of  as  being  treasured  up,  forming  a  störe 
of  knowledge :  the  implied  notion  being  that  they  are  duly 
arranged  and,  as  it  were,  pigeon-holed  for  future  use.  It  is 
true  that  in  psychological  explanations,  ideas  are  often 
referred  to  as  thus  having  a  continued  existence.  It  is  true 
that  our  forms  of  expression  are  such  as  to  make  this  im- 
plication  unavoidable ;  and  that  in  many  places  throughout 
this  work,  the  phrases  used  apparently  countenance  it : 
though,  I  believe,  they  are  always  transformable  into  their 
scientific  equivalents,  as  aboye  expressed.    But  here,  as  in 
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metaphyrical  discossions  at  large,  wliere  onr  ezpress  objeci 
is  to  make  a  final  analysis,  and  to  diaentangle  fiustB  fitun 
hypotbeses,  it  behoves  ns  to  recognize  Übe  tmih  ^^»A^  thi« 
populär  conception,  habitnally  adopted  into  psycbological 
and  metaphysical  discnssions^  is  not  simply  grataitoiis  bat 
absolately  at  variance  with  experience.     All  wbich  intro- 
apection  shows  ns  is,  tbat  nnder  certain  conditions  there 
occurs  a  State  of  conscionsness  more  or  less  like  tbat  wbich 
previonsly  occorred  nnder  more  or   less  like   conditions. 
Not  only  are  we  witboat  proof  tbat  dnring  tbe  interval  tbiiy 
State  of  conscioosness  existed  nnder  some  form ;  bat  so  hr 
as  Observation  reacbes^  it  giyes  positive  evidence  to  tbe 
contrary.     For  tbe  new  state  is  never  tbe  same — is  never 
more   tban  an  approximate  likeness  of  tbat  wbicb  went 
before.     It  bas  not  tbat  identity  of  stmctnre  wbicb  it  woold 
bave  were  it  a  pre-ezisting  tbing  presenting  itself  afi^sh. 
Nay  more ;  even  dnring  its  presence  its  identity  of  stmctnre 
is  not  preserved — it  is  not  literally  tbe  same  for  two  seconds 
togetbcr.     No  idea^  even  of  tbe  most  famüiar  objecto  pro- 
äcrves  its  stability  while  in  conscionsness.     To  carry  furtber 
the  foregoing  simile^  its  temporary  ezistence  is  like  tbat  of 
a   continuoasly-soonded  chord^  of  wbicb  tbe  components 
severally  vary  from  instant  to  instant  in  pitch  and  londness. 
Quite  apart^  bowever^  from  any  interpretation  of  ideas  as 
not  Substantive  things  but  psychical  cbanges^  corresponding 
to  physical  cbanges   wrought  in  a  pbysical  stmctore,  it 
saflSces  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  trutb  tbat  tbe  existence  in 
tbe  Subjeet  of  any  other  ideas  tban  tbose  wbicb  arc  passing^ 
is  pure  bypotbesis  absolutely  without  any  evidence  wbat* 
ever. 

And  bere  wc  come  upon  yet  another  face  of  tbat  con- 
tradiction  wbich  the  anti-Realistic  conception  everywbere 
presents.  For  setting  out  from  the  data  embodied  in  tbe 
populär  speech^  wbich  asserts  both  the  continued  existence 
of  ideas  and  the  continued  existence  of  objects^  it  accepts 
the  fiction  as  a  fact^  and  on  tbe  strength  of  it  tries  to  ahow 
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that  tlie  fact  is  a  fiction.  Continued  existence  being  claimed 
for  that  which  has  it  not^  is  therenpon  denied  to  that  which 
has  it. 

§  470.  Returning  from  this  digression,  it  remains  only 
to  point  out  how,  in  the  three  chapters  here  ended,  we  have 
found  that  which  we  set  out  to  find.  The  chapter  on  the 
■'^Dynamics  of  Oonsciousness ''  brought  us  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  every  mental  process  carried  on  to  ascertain 
truth,  is  at  bottom  a  process  of  testing  the  cohesions 
among  our  states  of  consciousness  and  accepting  the  abso- 
lute cohesions  :  which,  in  fact,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  accept.  From  this  conclusion  we  saw  it  to  follow  that 
^nce,  besides  their  cohesions  to  one  another,  the  vivid 
states  presented  in  a  perception,  have  an  indissoluble 
cohesion  to  a  consciousness  standiug  for  something  beyond 
the  limits  of  consciousness,  we  must  accept  this  abso- 
lute cohesion  with  its  implied  something,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  must  accept  any  other  absolute  cohesion.  Ifaving 
seen  this,  however,  there  still  pressed  for  answer  the  ques- 
tion — How  can  there  be  formed  within  consciousness  this 
uotion  of  an  existence  that  is  not  within  consciousness  ? 
and  we  set  ourselves  to  examine  the  cohesions  among  our 
states  of  consciousness,  to  see  whether  there  does  naturally 
evolve  this  notion.  Simply  by  a  process  of  Observation  we 
find  that  our  states  of  consciousness  segpregate  into  two 
independent  aggregates,  each  held  together  by  some  prin- 
ciple  of  continuity  within  it.  The  principle  of  continuity, 
forming  into  a  whole  the  faint  states  of  consciousness, 
moulding  and  modifying  them  by  some  unknown  energy,  is 
distinguished  as  the  ego;  while  the  non-ego  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  holding  together  the  independent  aggre- 
gate  of  vivid  states.  And  we  find  that  while  our  states  of 
consciousness  cohere  into  these  antithetical  aggregates,  the 
experiences  gained  by  mutual  exploration  of  the  limbs, 
€stablish  such  cohesions  that  to  the  principle  of  continuity 
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manifested  in  tlie  non^ego  there  incyitably  clings  a  nascent 
consciousness  of  force^  akin  to  the  force  evolved  by  the 
prmciple  of  continuity  in  the  ego. 

Thns  the  normal  processes  of  thought  inevitably  originate 
this  inexpressible  but  indestructible  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence  beyond  ihe  limits  of  consciousness ;  which  is  perpetually 
symbolized  by  something  within  its  limits. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TRANSFIGURED   REALISÜI. 

§  471.  The  foregoing  eighteen  chapters  have  set  forth  the 
diyisions  and  sub-divisions  of  an  argument  too  extended 
and  elaborate  to  be  fully  understood  without  a  resume  of  the 
various  special  conclusions  which  unite  in  snpporting  its 
general  conclusion.  They  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  and 
grouped. 

The  assumption  of  metaphysicians  that  Beason  has  an 
authority  to  which  simpler  modes  of  consciousness  must 
yield,  we  saw  to  be  not  only  gratuitons  bnt  absolutely  inca- 
pable  of  justification.  We  found  that  tho  words  of  metaphy- 
sicians, when  rendered  into  their  füll  meanings,  invariably 
connote,  both  intrinsically  and  extrinsically,  that  relation  of 
Snbject  and  Object  which  is  qnestioned :  so  stultifying  at 
every  step  those  who  nse  them  to  establish  either  belief 
or  disbelief  in  this  relation.  And  when  analyzed,  the 
reasonings  of  metaphysicians  were  shown  either  tacitly  to 
assnme  that  which  they  set  out  to  disprove  or  to  involve 
some  equally-great  absnrdity. 

On  considering  in  the  abstract  the  natures  of  the  Sealistic 
and  Anti-Realistic  positions  respectively,  we  saw  that  Anti- 
Bealism  has  nothing  bnt  three  impossible  postalates  for  its 
basis.  It  takes  for  granted  that  a  conception  which  is 
primary  and  independent,  can  be  abolished  by  means  of  con- 
coptions  which  are  secondary  and  dependent  upon  it.     It 
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takes  for  granted  that  if  one  mental  act  is  single  and  simploj 
while  another  is  composed  of  many  acts  each  at  b^t 
but  similarly  simple^  there  is  a  doubtfulness  in  the  single 
act  greater  than  in  the  series  of  sach  acts.  And  it  takes  for 
granted  that  when  between  deliverances  of  conscionsness^ 
given  respectively  in  vivid  states  and  in  faint  states,  thero 
is  a  contradiction^  the  deliverance  given  in  faint  states  must 
be  accepted  in  preference.  Thus  the  derived  is  to  set  aside 
that  from  which  it  is  derived;  a  series  of  links  is  to  be 
regarded  as  stronger  than  any  one  of  its  single  links ;  and 
consciousness  is  more  to  be  trusted  when  its  terms  are 
indistinct  than  when  they  are  distinct. 

After  inferring  that  some  fundamental  error  must  pervade 
the  thinking  which  involves  these  impossible  assumptions^ 
we  saw  that  a  criterion  of  certainty  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
settled ;  since  until  both  sides  agree  how  a  tme  proposition 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  untrue  proposition,  no  step 
towards  a  conclusion  can  be  made  good.  This  committed 
US  to  such  an  analysis  of  propositions  as  distinguishes  them 
into  those  which  aro  decomposable  and  those  which  are  no 
further  decomposable — these  last  alone  admitting  of  rigorous 
testing.  And  theu,  among  the  propositions  which  admit  of 
rigorous  testing,  we  discovered  the  fundamental  difference 
to  be,  that  in  some  the  predicate  invariably  exists  along  with 
its  subject,  while  in  others  it  does  not.  Noting  that  a  pro- 
position of  which  tho  predicate  invariably  exists  along  with 
its  subject,  is  one  wo  therefore  accept  and  cannot  but  accept, 
we  went  on  to  ask  how  propositions  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
discriminated  from  others.  Discrimination  we  saw  could  be 
effectod  only  by  trying  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  subject 
exists  without  the  predicate  ;  and  this  is  trying  to  conceive 
the  negation  of  the  proposition.  Hence  it  became  clear  that 
a  proposition  of  which  the  negation  is  inconceivable,  must 
inevitably  be  accepted ;  and  that  such  a  proposition  is  true, 
is  the  Universal  Postulate.  After  meeting  the  criticisms  on 
this  criterion,  we  finally  discovered  that  not  even  a  roason 
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for  doubting  its  validity  can  bo  given  without  tacitly  assert- 
ing  its  validity.  This  being  our  test  of  truth,  it  was  next 
pointed  out  that  whether  it  be  absolutely  valid  or  not,  tho 
probability  of  error  in  any  conclusion  reached,  will  be  great 
in  Proportion  to  the  number  of  times  the  test  has  been  used. 

Having  thus  decided  on  a  definite  method  of  valuation, 
we  proceeded  to  value  by  it  the  Realistic  and  Anti-Realistic 
conclusions.  On  examining  their  respectivo  propositions,  and 
still  more  on  examining  the  respective  justifications  offered 
fbr  them,  we  found  that  Anti-Realism,  even  wero  it  not  open 
to  other  fatal  criticisms,  is  open  to  the  fatal  criticism  that  its 
possibilities  of  error  are  relatively  multitudinous.  It  cannot 
even  frame  its  coneeption,  still  less  construct  its  argumenta 
without  making  many  times  over  that  assumption  which 
Bealism  makes  but  once.  And  thus  is  Realism  negatively 
jnstified  :  any  hypothetical  nncertainty  it  may  have  is  incom- 
parably  less  than  that  of  Anti-Realism. 

Prom  negative  justification  we  passed  to  positive  justifi- 
cation.  This  we  sought  in  the  ultimate  strueture  of 'con- 
sciousness  :  the  implication  being  that  Realism  ^^is  positively 
justified,  if  it  is  shown  to  be  a  dictum  of  consciousness 
working  after  its  proper  laws/'  On  examining  conscious- 
ness to  ascertain  what  makes  us  think  this  or  that,  we  saw 
that  our  thoughts  are  inevitably  determined  by  the  relative 
cohesions  among  our  component  states  of  consciousness. 
Bvery  instant  ideas  form  trains  that  result  from  these 
cohesions ;  if  there  are  opposing  tendencies  among  them,  the 
strengest  cohesions  necessitate  the  course  taken ;  and  where 
we  have  to  examine  them,  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  test  the  relative  cohesions  of  their  components  and 
accept  the  absolute  cohesions.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  any  law  of  consciousness  other  than  the  law  that 
the  indissoluble  cohesions  remain  with  us  instead  of  the 
dissoluble  ones.  All  consciousness,  rational,  perceptive,  or 
whatever  eise  we  may  name  it,  being  framcd  in  confonnity 
with  this  law,  it  results  that  if  there  is  an  indissoluble 
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oohesion  betweeo  che  rest  of  conscionsness  and  soiue  con- 
Bciousncss  sjmbolizing  existence  bejond  its  limits,  we  Iiave 
to  accept  this  indissolable  cohesion  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other— or  rather  in  a  way  transcending  every  oiher ;  since 
all  other  cohesions  in  conscionsness  will  break  sooner  than 
this.  Bealism^  then^  would  be  positively  jostified  even  were 
the  genesis  of  this  conscionsness  of  existence  beyond  con- 
scionsness inexplicable.  Bnt  fnrther  examination  of  these 
cohesions  explains  its  genesis. 

On  watching  how  all  its  states  behave^  we  find  that  con- 
scionsness separates  into  two  aggregates^  each  so  coherent 
within  itself  that  it  can  never  be  broken^  bnt  each  having 
an  independence  that  is  complete  in  the  one  case  and  partial 
in  the  other.  That  is  to  say^  before  reasoning  begins^  and 
qnite  regardless  of  any  conclnsions  afterwards  established 
by  reason,  conscionsness  differentiates  into  the  vivid  and 
fiunt  aggregates  in  virtne  of  cohesions  which^  as  we  see^ 
determine  all  thought — each  aggregate  being  relatively  co- 
herent within  itself  and  relatively  incoherent  with  the  other. 
These  aggregates^  clearly  distingnished  from  one  another 
even  dnring  quiescence,  become  further  distingnished  when 
there  ariso  the  states  of  conscionsness  which  initiate  and 
accompany  motion.  By  disclosing  a  constant  cohesion 
between  the  conscionsness  of  what  I  call  energy  in  myself, 
and  certain  changes  in  that  special  part  of  the  vivid  aggre- 
gate I  call  my  body;  and  by  disclosing  the  identity 
between  theso  changes  and  changes  otherwise  set  np  in 
the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate;  these  additional  ex- 
periences  prodnce  in  mo  an  indissolnble  cohesion  be- 
tween the  conscionsness  of  such  other  changes  and  the 
conscionsness  of  some  other  energy — a  nascent  sense  of 
e£fort  in  my  conscionsness  symbolizing  a  cause  of  chango 
not  in  my  consciousness.  This  hanging  together  of 
tho  states  of  conscionsness  into  the  two  aggregates  of 
Subject  and  Object ;  and  this  cohesion  of  the  sense  of  power 
with  tho  changes  in  the  ono^  and  conseqnent  cohesion  of  tho 
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idea  of  power  with  the  changes  in  the  other;  result  in 
conceptions  of  the  two  aggregates  as  independent  exist- 
ences.  The  conception  of  the  independent  objective  exist- 
enco,  is  rendered  definite  as  experience  makes  coherent  with 
it  the  consciousness  of  permanence,  the  conscionsness  of 
antagonism  to  our  energies,  and  the  consciousness  of  ability 
to  initiate  changes  in  us. 

So  that  all  results  agree.  Anti-Realism  is  betrayed  by  its 
assnmptioD^  by  its  language,  by  its  reasonings ;  it  is  based 
on  the  negations  of  three  cardinal  principles  of  credibility ; 
it  tacitly  denies  an  ultimate  test  of  truth,  the  very  ques- 
tioning  of  which  implies  admission  of  it ;  and  hence  Eealism 
is  negatively  justified.  Purther,  Realism  is  positively  justi- 
fied  by  the  discovery  that  the  dynamics  of  consciousness 
necessitate  the  Realistic  conception — the  Realistic  concep- 
tion does  not,  as  Hume  puts  it,  result  from  a  "  natural  pro- 
pensity  "  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  thought ;  nor  is  it,  as 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  supposes,  a  miraculously-inspired  belief; 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  mental  process 
gone  through  in  evcry  valid  argument. 

§  472.  But  now  what  is  this  Eealism  which  is  csta« 
blished  as  a  datum  long  before  reasoning  begins,  which 
immcasurably  transcends  reasoning  in  certainty,  and  which 
reasoning  cannot  justify,  further  than  by  finding  that  its 
own  deliverances  are  wrong  when  at  variance  with  it  ?  Is 
it  the  Realism  of  common  life — the  Realism  of  the  child  or 
the  rustic  ?     By  no  means. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  work,  in  a  chapter  on  the 
*'  Relativity  of  Peelings,^*  it  was  shown  that  ^*  what  we  ai'e 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its 
weight  and  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections  pro- 
duced  by  objective  agencies  which  are  unknown  and  un- 
knowable/'  But  while  we  saw  that  comparisons  of  our 
sensations  with  one  another  inevitably  bring  us  to  this 
conclosion,  we  also  saw  that  every  argument  by  which  the 
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relativity  of  feelings  is  proved  *'  sets  out  by  assaming  ob- 
jective  existence/'  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  In  the  next 
chapter,  on  the  "  Relativity  of  Relations  between  Feelings," 
it  was  similarly  shown  that  no  relation  in  conscionsneas 
can  ^'resemble^  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to^  its  source 
beyond  conscioosness/'  Similarly,  however,  it  was  there 
pointed  out  that  the  assumption  '^inevitably  made  in  all 
reasoning  nsed  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations/'  is  '*  that 
there  exist  beyond  consciousness,  conditions  of  objective 
manifestation  which  are  symbolized  by  relations  as  we 
conceive  them." 

The  conclusion  to  which  oor  General  Analysis  haa 
brought  US,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  conclosions, 
yielded  by  indiictivo  inquiry  at  the  outset.  While  sama 
objective  existence,  manifested  under  some  conditions,  re- 
mains  as  the  final  necessity  of  thonght,  there  does  not 
remain  the  implication  that  this  existence  and  these  condi- 
tions are  more  to  ns  than  the  unknown  correlatives  of  oor 
feelings  and  the  relations  among  oor  feelings.  The 
Bealism  we  are  committed  to  is  one  which  simply  asserts 
objective  existence  as  separate  from,  and  independent  of, 
subjective  existence.  But  it  affirms  neither  that  any  one 
mode  of  this  objective  existence  is  in  reality  that  which  it 
seems^  nor  that  the  connexions  among  its  modes  are  objec- 
tively  what  they  seem.  Thus  it  Stands  widely  distinguished 
from  Crude  Realism ;  and  to  mark  the  distinction  it  may 
properly  be  called  Transfigured  Bealism. 

§  473.  A  diagram  will  give  the  highest  defiuiteness  to 
the  general  and  special  results  arrived  at.  It  is  possible  to 
represent  geometrically  the  relations  which  exist  among  the 
several  hypotheses  we  havo  discussed — ^between  Crude  Beal- 
ism, the  idealistic  and  sceptical  forms  of  Anti- Bealism,  and 
the  Transfigured  Bealism  which  reconciles  them. 

To  prepare  himself  for  undcrstanding  the  analogy  abont 
to  be  drawn,  let  the  reader,  if  the  theory  of  perspective  hA8 
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ever  bcen  rationally  explained  to  him^  call  to  mind  tho  ex- 
planation.  He  remembers  that^  looking  through  the  window 
at  some  object,  say  a  trunk  lying  on  the  ground  outside, 
be  inay,  keeping  bis  eye  fixed,  make  dots  witb  pen  and  ink 
on  tbe  glass  so  tbat  eacb  dot  bides  an  angle  of  tbe  trunk ; 
and  may  tben  join  tbese  dots  by  lines,  eacb  of  wbicb 
bides  ono  of  tbe  edges  of  tbe  trunk.  Tbis  done,  be  bas  on 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  glass  an  outline-representation  sucb  as 
we  call  a  perspective  view  of  tbe  trunk — a  representation 
of  its  form  not  as  conceived  but  as  actuaUy  seen.  If  now 
be  considers  tbe  relation  between  tbis  figure  and  tbe  trunk 
itself,  be  finds  tbe  two  variously  contrasted.  -  Tbe  one 
occupies  Space  of  tbree  dimensions  and  tbe  otber  space  of 
two  dimensions ;  tbe  lines  of  tbe  one  are  far  longer  tban 
tbose  of  tbe  otber ;  tbe  ratios  among  tbe  lines  of  tbe  one 
are  unlike  tbe  ratios  among  tbe  lines  of  tbe  otber;  tbe 
directions  in  space  of  tbe  representative  lines  are  wboUy 
differcnt  &om  tbose  of  tbe  actual  lines;  tbe  angles  tbey 
make  witb  one  anotber  are  dissimilar ;  and  so  on.  Never- 
tbeless^  representation  and  reality  are  so  connected  tbat  tbe 
positions  of  bis  eye^  tbe  glass^  and  tbe  trunk^  being  given^ 
no  otber  figure  is  possible ;  and  if  tbe  trunk  is  cbanged  in 
attitude  or  distance^  tbe  cbanges  in  tbe  figure  are  sucb  tbat 
from  tbem  tbe  cbanges  in  tbe  trunk  may  be  known.  Here^ 
tben^  be  bas  a  case  of  a  symbolization  sucb  tbat^  along  witb 
extreme  unlikeness  between  tbe  symbol  and  tbe  actuality, 
tbere  is  an  exact  tbougb  indirect  correspondence  between 
tbe  varying  relations  among  tbe  components  of  tbe  one  and 
tbe  varjing  relations  among  tbe  components  of  tbe  otber. 

A  moro  involved  case  of  tbe  same  general  nattire  may  now 
be  taken.  Supposo  A  B  C  D  is  tbe  surface  of  a  cylinder ; 
suppose  E  is  a  cube,  in  front  of  it ;  and  suppose  tbat  from 
some  point  beyond  F  tbere  i'adiate  tbe  lines  sbown,  severally 
passing  tbrougb  tbe  angles  of  tbe  cube^  as  well  as  otber 
lines  not  sbown^  passing  tbrougb  all  tbe  points  wbicb 
form  tbe  cdgcs  of  tbe  cube.     Tben  tbese  lines,  wben  inter- 
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cept«d  hj  the  cnrred  sarface,  will  form  a  projectecl  imoge 
of  the  cubc,  as  showa  at  6.   Here  it  is  obserrable,  as  before. 


that  the  lengths,  ratios,  directiona,  &c.,  of  the  linea  in  the 
iiaage  aro  wholly  different  from  those  iu  the  solid ;  that  the 
angles  also,  both  absolutcly  and  in  their  relotions  to  one 
another,  ure  diSerent;  and  that  so,  too,  are  the  snrfaceg, 
botli  in  their  shapes  and  in  their  relative  directiona.  Bnt 
beyond  this  it  ia  observable  that  linea  which  are  straight  in 
the  cnbe  aro  curved  in  ita  imago ;  and  that  the  flat  snriaces 
of  the  ooe  ore  repreaented  by  curved  snrfacea  in  the  other. 
Tct  further,  it  ia  to  be  notcd  that  the  laws  of  Variation 
among  the'  linea  in  the  image  have  become  greatly  involved: 
if  tho  cnbe  be  so  moved  laterally  that  the  projected  image 
falls  very  much  on  the  rotreating  sarface  of  tho  cylinder, 
Bomo  of  the  repreaentative  linea  begin  to  elongate  at 
much  groater  ratea  than  the  others  ;  and  even  the  remoter 
parte  of  eoch  line  elongate  at  greator  rates  than  the  nearor 
parta.  Novcrthelcss,  in  this  caae,  as  in  the  simpler  cne  first 
dcacribed,  there  ia  an  abaolntely-definito  syatem  of  corre- 
spondenccs.  Given  as  fixed,  tho  cylindor,  the  dimenaions  of 
tho  cubo,  and  the  point  whence  tho  lines  radiate,  and  for 
cvory  Position,  distanco,  or  attitude  of  the  cnbe,  there  is  a 
corroKiionding  figare  on  the  cylinder  ;  and  no  cbangc  in  the 
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place  of  thc  cube,  or  in  its  attitade,  can  bc  made  but  what 
has  an  exactly  answering  change  in  the  figure — a  chango  so 
exactly  answering  that  from  the  new  figure  the  new  place 
or  attitudc  of  the  cube  couM  be  determined. 

Thus  we  have  a  symbolization  in  which  neither  the  com  * 
ponents  of  the  symbol,  nor  their  relations,  nor  the  laws  of 
Variation  among  theso  relations,  are  in  the  least  likc  the  com- 
ponents,  their  relations,  and  the  laws  of  Variation  among 
these  relations,  in  the  thiug  symbolized.  And  yet  rcality 
and  Symbol  are  so  connected  that  for  every  possible  re- 
arrangement  in  the  plexus  constituting  the  one,  therc  is  an 
exactly-equivalent  re-arrangement  in  the  plexus  constituting 
the  other. 

The  analogy  to  be  drawn  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  point  it  out  in  detail.  The  cube  Stands  for  the 
object  of  perception ;  the  cylindrical  surface  Stands  for  the 
receptive  area  of  consciousness ;  the  projected  figure  of  the 
cube  Stands  for  that  state  of  consciousness  wc  call  a  percep- 
tion of  the  object.  Thus  carrying  out  the  parallel,  wc  may 
understand  very  clearly  how  it  becomes  possible  that  a 
plejcus  of  objective  phenomena  may  be  so  represented  by 
the  plextis  of  subjective  eflfects  produccd,  that  though  the 
eflfects  are  totally  unlike  their  causes,  and  though  the  rela- 
tions among  the  effects  are  totally  unlike  the  relations 
among  their  causes,  and  though  the  laws  of  Variation  in  the 
(jne  set  of  relations  diflTer  entirely  from  those  in  tho  other ; 
yet  the  two  may  coirespond  in  such  way  that  each  change  in 
the  objective  reality  causea  in  the  subjective  state  a  change 
exactly  answering  to  it  :  so  constituting  what  we  call  a 
Cognition  of  it — a  relative  knowledge  of  it. 

But  that  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned  to  note  is 
that  by  thus  representing  the  matter  diagrammatically,  a 
distinct  idea  is  given  of  the  relations  among  the  several 
hypotheses  we  have  been  discussing.  Crude  Realism  as- 
sumes  that  tho  lines  and  angles  and  areas  on  the  curved 
surface  are  actually  like  the  lines  and  angles  and  areas  of 
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the  cube.     Idealism,  observing  how  all  theso  varioas  elo- 
ments  in  the  projected  figure  cliange  in  themselves  and  in 
their  relations  to  one  another  when  only  change  of  place 
or  attitudo  has   occurred  in  the  cube,  conclades   that  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  figure  which  is  like  anjthing  in  the 
cube,  no  such  thing  as  a  cube  is  implied ;  and  that  the  only 
existences  are  the  figure  and  the  containing  surface.    Hypo- 
thetical  Realism,  accepting  these  Statements  as  to  the  non- 
agreement   between   the  figure  and  the  cube,  argnes  that 
novertheless  the  existence  of  the  cube  must  be  assumed : 
cannot  be  alleged  as  a  fact  but  must  be  admitted   as  a 
ncedful  hypothesis.     Scepticism,  carrying  further  the  Ideal- 
istic  criticism,  contends  that  in  the  figure  there  is  not  only 
nothing  to  afford  proof  of  anything  producing  the  figure, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  afford  proof  of  any  surface  contain- 
ing the  figure  ;  and  that  though  there  is  a-  natural  tendency 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  this  surface,  as  well  as  in  the 
existence  of  the  cube,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
these  really  cxist.     While  Absolute  Idealism,  pushing  to  its 
extreme  tho  sceptical  argument,  asserts  that  the  figure  alone 
exists,  and  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  either  the  cube 
or  the   surface.     And  now,  rejecting  all  these  conflicting 
hjrpotheses   considcred    as   wholes,    Transfigured    Realism 
takes  an  element  from  each.    It  affirms  a  connexion  between 
the  cube  and  its  projected  image  which  reconciles  whatever 
is  true  in  Realism  with  whatever  is  true  in  Anti-Realism. 
With  Crudc  Realism  it  agrees  in  asserting  tho  existence  of 
the  cube  as  bcing  the  primary  certainty;  but  differs  entirely 
by  asserting  that  there  is  no  kinship  of  nature  whatever 
between   the    cube    and   the    projected    image.     It   joins 
Idealism,  Scepticism,  and  Hypothetical  Realism,  in  affirming 
that  the  projected  figure  contains  no  element,  relation,  or 
law,  that  is  like  any  element,  relation,  or  law,  in  the  cube  ; 
but  it  affirms  against  Idealism  that  the  argument  on  which 
this  conchision    rcsts   is  impossiblo  in  the  absence  of  the 
cube ;  it  affirms  against  Scepticism  that  besides  the  correla- 
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tive  cube  necessitated  by  the  argument,  there  is  also  ne- 
cessitated  by  the  argument  a  receptive  area  for  the  figure ; 
while  it  blames  Hypothetical  Realism  for  admitting  to  be 
hypotheses,  what  the  arguments  themselves  assume  to  be 
facts  transcending  in  certainty  all  other  facts.  Finally, 
though  it  has  a  point  of  Community  with  Absolute  Idealism 
in  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  projected  figure  can  never 
have  within  it  any  trait  whatever  either  of  the  actual  cube 
from  which  it  is  projected  or  the  actual  surface  on  which  it 
is  projected ;  yet  it  differs  utterly  by  declaring  that  the 
existence  of  these  is  implied  as  in  a  sense  more  certain  than 
that  of  the  figure,  sinco  the  existence  of  the  figure  is  made 
possible  only  by  their  existence. 

The  geometrical  analogy  thus  helps  us  to  see  how  Trans- 
figured  Realism  reconciles  what  appear  to  be  irreconcilajble 
views.  It  was  lately  shown  that  existence,  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  can  be  affirmed  only  of  that  variously- 
conditioned  substratum  called  the  Object  and  that  other  sub- 
stratum  variously  acted  on  by  it,  called  the  Subject ;  while 
the  effects  of  the  one  on  the  other,  known  as  perceptions, 
are  changes  having  but  transitory  existences.  In  the  dia- 
gram we  similarly  see  that  the  permanent  existences  are  the 
cube  and  the  surface ;  while  the  projected  image,  varying 
vnth  every  change  in  the  relation  between  the  cube  and  the 
surface,  has  no  permanent  existence.  And  just  as  we  saw  that 
Subject  and  Object,  as  actually  existing,  can  never  be  con- 
tained  in  the  consciousness  produced  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  two,  though  they  are  necessarily  implied  by  it;  so 
we  see  that  neither  the  cube  nor  the  surface  can  ever  be 
contained  in  the  projected  image  of  the  one  npon  the  other, 
though  this  projected  image  can  exist  only  on  condition 
that  they  pre-exist. 

§  474.  And  now  the  impossibility  of  all  Anti-Bealistic 
beliefs  having  been  shown  by  direct  analysis  in  the  preced- 
ing  chapters,  and  having  been  again  shown  still  more  clearly 
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by  this  geometrical  analogy,  the  final  remark  to  be  made  ia 
that  Anti-Eealistic  beliefs  have  never  been  held  at  all.  Tbey 
are  but  ghosts  of  beliefs,  haunting  those  inazes  of  verbal 
propositions  in  which  metaphysicians  habitually  lose  them- 
selves.  Berkeley  was  not  an  Idealist:  he  never  suc- 
ceeded  in  expelling  the  consciousness  of  an  externa!  rcality, 
as  we  saw  when  analyzing  his  language  and  his  reasonings. 
Hume  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  cxistence  of  Matter  or 
of  Mind  :  he  simply  persuaded  himself  that  certain  argu- 
ments  ought  to  make  him  doubt.  Nor  was  Kant  a  Kantist  - 
that  Space  and  Time  are  nothing  moro  than  subjectivo 
forms  was  with  him,  as  it  has  been  and  will  be  with  every 
other,  a  verbally-intelligible  proposition,  but  a  proposition 
which  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought,  and  can  never 
therefore  be  believed. 

For  here  let  me  re-insist  on  tho  all-important  distinc- 
tion,  ignored  in  metaphysical  controversies,  between  think- 
ing  separately  the  components  of  a  proposition,  and  think- 
ing  the  proposition  itself ;  which  consists  in  combining  the 
two  terms  in  the  alleged  relation.  If  auy  one  teils  me  that 
a  sphere  is  equiangular,  I  can  think  separately  of  a  sphere, 
I  can  think  separately  of  equiangularity  as  a  charact^r  pos- 
sessed  by  certain  figures,  and  I  can  think  separately  of  the 
relation  of  coexistence.  But  though  each  of  the  two  terms  is 
thinkable  by  itself  as  something  that  has  been  presented  in 
experionce ;  and  though  the  relation  of  coexistence  is  think- 
able as  one  that  is  extremely  familiär  in  experience ;  and 
though  the  proposition  is  therefore  verbally  ititelligible  in 
the  senso  that  each  of  its  words  has  a  known  meaning ;  yet 
the  proposition  itself,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  utterly  unin- 
telligible.  The  conception  of  a  sphere  and  the  conception 
of  equiangularity  cannot  be  made  to  coexist  as  object  and 
attribute  in  consciousness ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  made 
thus  to  coexist,  the  proposition  that  they  do  thus  coexist 
cannot  be  conceived,  and  therefore  cannot  be  believed.  New 
this  confounding  of  propositions  the  components  of  which 
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can  be  thought  only  separately,  with  propositions  of  whicli 
the  two  terms  can   be    tlioughfc   in    the   relation    alleged, 
characterizes  all  Anti-Realistic  arguments  and  conclusions. 
When  the  Idealist  says  that  what  he  knows  as  an  object  is 
a  Cluster  of  sensations  contained  in  his  consciousness^  the 
proposition  has    intrinsically  the   same    character  as  that 
which  asserts  the  equiangularity  of  a   sphere.      The  two 
terms,  object  and  consciousness,  are  severally  intelligible ; 
and  the  relation  of  inclusion,  considered  apart,  is  intelligible. 
Bat  the  proposition  itself,  asserting  that  the  object  Stands 
to  consciousness  in  the  relation  of  inclusion,  ii3  unintelligible ; 
since  the  two  terms  cannot  be  combined  in  thought  under 
this  relation :  no  effort  whatever  can  presont,  or  represent, 
the  one  as  within  the  limits  of  the  other.     And  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceivo  it  within  the  limits,  still  less  is  it  pos- 
sible  to  believe  it  within  the  limits ;  sinco  belief,  properly 
so-called,  pre-supposes  conception. 

Here,  indeed,  even  more  clearly  than  before,  we  may  note 
what  contradictory  meanings  are  given  to  the  word  belief; 
and  how  fatal  aro  the  confusions  hence  arising.     In  §  425 
we  observed  the  origin  of  a  remarkable  ambiguity  in  the 
use   of   this  word.      Because    thoy  have  in  common   the 
character  that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  them,  those 
most   certain   propositions  which  underlie   all   proof,   and 
those  most  doubtful  propositions  which  are  accepted  with- 
out  proof,  are  both  classed  as  beliefs.     Though  otherwise 
radically  unlike,  propositions  of  these  two  kinds  are,  how- 
evor,  alike  in  this,  that  their  terms  cohere  in  consciousness 
— in  the  one  caso  indissolubly  and  in  the  other  case  feebly. 
But  now,  marvellous  to  relate,  Anti-Bealism  applies  the  word 
belief  to  a  proposition  of  which  the  terms  not  only  have  no 
cohesion  in  consciousness,  but  cannot  even  be  brought  to- 
gether  in  consciousness.     The  name  is  given  to  a  proposi- 
tion having  a  peculiarity  absolutely  opposite  to  that  of  th»i 
propositions  ordinarily  distinguished  by  the  name. 

So  that    in  fact^  every  Anti-Realistic   System  is  not  a 
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fabric  of  ideas  but  a  fabric  of  pseud-ideas.  It  is  composed 
not  of  thoughts  properly  so-called,  but  of  the  forms  of 
thoughts  without  any  Contents.  Whether  it  be  or  bo  not 
a  true  saying  tbat  Mjthology  is  a  disease  of  langoage^  it 
may  bo  said  with  truth  that  Metaphysics^  in  all  its  Anti- 
Realistic  developments,  is  a  disease  of  langoage.  For  its 
Anti-Bealistic  developments  are  resolts  of  those  abnormal 
combinations  of  lingoistic  symbols  in  wbich  they  no  longer 
perform  their  fonctions  as  expressing  ideas. 

Neyertbeless^  wo  mast  not  forget  that  tbese  complicated 
aberrations  of  reason  bave  been  tbe  concomitants  of  a  legiti- 
mate^  and  indeed  necessary^  criticism.  Grude  Bealism 
claimed  as  part  of  knowledge  an  unlimited  territory  which 
transccnds  knowledge.  In  showing  how  unwarranted  is 
this  claim^  Anti-Bealism  went  to  tbe  extreme  of  denying 
to  Eealism  all  territory  whatever.  Metaphysical  contro- 
versy  lias  been  the  settlement  of  the  limit ;  and  tlie  history 
of  it  has  been  a  history  of  those  rhythms  which  antagonistic 
forces  always  produce — now  causing  excess  on  this  side  of 
the  limit  and  now  on  the  other.  But  as  fast  as  the  dif- 
ferentiation  of  Subject  and  Object  approaches  completion, 
the  oscillations  become  less  and  less ;  and  along  with  the 
purification  of  Eealism  from  all  that  does  not  belong  to  it, 
the  controversy  ends  :  Realism  contenting  itself  with  affirm- 
ing  that  the  object  of  Cognition  is  an  independent  existence, 
und  Anti-Realism  having  shown  that  the  Cognition  of  it  is 
entirely  relative. 

§  475.  Thu3  ends  our  examination  of  the  Ultimate  Ques- 
tion.  We  saw,  when  considering  its  nature,  that  Philosophy 
reaches  its  goal  when  it  establishes  universal  congruity 
{First  Principles,  Part  II.,  Chap.  I.).  Before  stiri'ing  a  step 
towards  this  goal,  however,  Philosophy  has  to  assume  the 
validity  of  certain  primary  dicta  of  consciousness ;  since 
before  therc  can  bo  thought  there  must  be  some  data  of 
thought.     A  general  survey  brought  us  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Objecfc  was  a  dictum  of 
consciousness  which  must  be  thus  provisionally  accepted. 
Accepting  it,  the  process  of  establishing  congruities  was 
pursued,  until  at  length  it  brought  us  round  to  the  original 
dictum ;  and  we  had  then  to  consider  whether  this  could  be 
absolutely  justified,  The  foregoing  chaptcrs  have  led  us 
not  only  to  the  result  that  it  harmonizes  with  all  other  dicta 
of  consciousness,  but  also  to  the  result  that  every  adverso 
proposition  is  absolutely  and  in  every  way  incongruous  with 
them. 

Finally,  then,  we  resume  this  originally-provisional  as- 
sumption  but  now  verified  truth.  Once  more  we  are  brought 
round  to  the  conclusion  repeatedly  reached  by  other  routes, 
that  behind  all  manifestations,  inner  and  outer,  there  is  a 
Power  manifested.  Here,  as  before,  it  has  become  cleai 
that  while  the  nature  of  this  Power  cannot  be  known — 
while  we  lack  the  faculty  of  framing  even  the  dimmest  con- 
ception  of  it^  yet  its  universal  presence  is  the  absolute  fact 
without  which  there  can  be  no  relative  facts.  Every  feeling 
and  thought  being  but  transitory — an  entire  lifo  made  up 
of  such  feelings  and  thoughts  being  also  but  transitory — 
nay,  the  objects  amid  which  life  is  passed,  though  less 
transitory,  being  severally  in  course  of  losin g  their  indi- 
vidualities,  quickly  or  slowly;  we  leam  that  the  one  thing 
permanent  is  the  Unknowable  Reality  hidden  under  all 
these  chnnging  shapes. 


PART   VIII. 


CONGRÜITIES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PRELIMINABY. 

§  475a.  The  foregoing  divisions  of  this  work  have  dealt 
with  dijBEerent  aspects  of  psychological  pbenomena^  and  it 
remains  now  to  co -Ordinate  these  dijBEerent  aspects.  Standing 
apart  as  they  do^  they  may  to  some  appear  unconnected,  and 
to  others  they  may  appear  incongruous.  It  will  be  the  aim 
of  this  division  to  show  their  congruity. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  division  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Science  of  Psychology  is  distinguished  by  its  duality  of 
nature.  Dealing  with  psychical  phenomena  as  exhibited  in 
the  actions  of  animals  and  men  which  are  visibly  adjusted 
to  surrounding  actions,  Objective  Psychology  carries  on  its 
inquiries  concerning  the  how  and  the  why  of  this  corres- 
pondence,  by  extemal  Observation,  as  the  sciences  at  large 
do.  Contrariwise,  Subjective  Psychology,  occupying  itself 
with  states  of  consciousness,  their  characters  and  relations, 
carries  on  its  inquiries  by  internal  Observation,  and  is  in  so 
far  unlike  all  other  sciences. 

Objective  Psychology,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  falls 
into  several  parts.  The  first  treats  in  the  most  general  way 
of  the  adjustments  between  inner  and  outer  actions  by  which 
living  creatures  maintain  their  lives.  The  second,  dealing 
luore  specially  with  these  adjustments,  expresses  them  in 
terms  of  reflex  action,  instinct,  reason,  memory,  f eelings,  will, 
The  third  interprets  them  as  efiected  by  a  nervous  System ; 
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and  seeks  to  sliow  how  this  nervous  System  is  etolved  by 
converse  with  the  environment.  Subjective  Psy- 

chology,  again,  has  two  great  divisions.  The  one  is  con- 
cerned  primarily  with  the  Order  of  states  of  consciousness  as 
observed  in  seif,  and  secondarily  with  the  connexion  be- 
tween  this  Order  and  the  order  of  objective  agencies  to 
which  it  corresponds.  The  other  is  concerned  with  the 
general  relation  between  consciousness  and  existence  beyond 
consciousness. 

The  disclosure  of  congruities  may  best  be  camed  on  by 
successive  stages.  Limiting  ourselves  first  to  the  conclu- 
sions  constituting  Objective  Psychology,  as  set  forth  in  the 
divisions  entitled  *^  General  Synthesis,'^  ^'  Special  Synthesis,'* 
'^  Physical  Synthesis/'  we  will  observe  their  harmonies  with 
oie  another.  Passing  then  to  the  "  Special  Analysis/*  we 
will  similarly  observe  how  the  several  conclusions  reached  in 
it  agree  among  themselves.  The  congruity  between  the  set 
of  conclusions  contained  in  the  synthetical  division  and  the 
set  of  conclusions  contained  in  the  analytical  division,  will 
then  occupy  us.  And  the  final  part  of  the  comparison  will 
exhibit  the  agreement  between  that  Transfigured  Realism 
which  the  *^  Genoral  Analysis  "  leads  to,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  preceding  divisions. 

But  before  pointing  out  these  more  important  verifica- 
tions,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  some  less  important  ones. 
In  Part  I.,  "  The  Data  of  Psychology/^  certain  truths  yielded 
by  Biology,  and  corollaries  from  them,  were  set  down.  Sun- 
dry  empirical  generalizations  were  reached  in  Part  II.,  *^The 
Inductions  of  Psychology."  Our  first  step  may  fitly  be  to 
observe  the  congruities  among  these.  And  then  the  con- 
gruous  results  arrived  at  in  the  introductory  parts  wo  may 
carry  with  us,  and  from  time  to  time  observe  how  they  agree 
with  the  results  reached  in  the  subsequent  parts,  analytical 
and  synthetical. 


CHAPTER    II. 

CO-OHDINATION    OF    DATA    AND    INDUCTIONS. 

§  475fc.  In  a  chapter  on  the  *^  Structure  of  the  Nervous 
System  *'  it  was  shown  that  the  simplest  nervous  apparatus 
consisfcs  of  an  internally-placed  portion  of  unstable  nerve- 
matter, to  which  there  comes  a  nerve -fibre  from  a  place 
where  a  Stimulus  is  received,  and  from  which  there  gocs 
another  nerve-fibre  to  a  portion  of  substance  which  con- 
tracts  when  excited — an  aflferent  fibre,  an  efferent  fibre, 
and  a  minute  ganglion  through  which  the  two  are  cen- 
trally  connected.  This  being  an  ultimate  nervous  arc, 
we  saw  that  for  the  formation  of  a  nervous  System  out 
of  such  nervous  arcs,  there  rcquires  a  third  fibre,  com- 
municating  between  the  primitive  nerve-centre  and  other 
centres,  either  of  like  grade  or  of  higher  grade.  So  that 
taken  together,  an  afferent  fibre,  an  efferent  fibre,  and  a 
centripetal  fibre,  with  the  intermediate  ganglion-cell  or  cells, 
constitute  what  may  be  called  the  unit  of  composition  of 
the  nervous  System.  The  general  character  of  the 
structures  resulting  from  combination  and  re-combination 
of  Units,  we  found  to  be  such  that  all  parts  of  the  body, 
subject  to  various  Stimuli  from  the  outer  world,  are  placed 
in  communication  with  one  another,  and  with  those  con^ 
tracting  organs  by  which  motions  of  all  kinds  are  pro- 
duced.  And  we  observed  how,  during  that  evolution  of 
the   nervous  systcm  shown   in  the  riso   of  great  nervous 
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centres,  these  simple  relations  among  parts  become  onited 
in  complex  gronps  of  relations. 

In  conBidering  "  The  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System," 
we  saw  that  forces  acting  on  the  extremities  of  afferent 
nerves,  set  up  molecular  changes  whieh  are  propagated  in 
waves  to  the  connected  ganglia,  where  they  set  up  other 
molecnlar  clianges  greater  in  amoant ;  and  that  throagh 
centripetal  and  efferent  nerves,  the  changes  thas  set  up  are 
brought  into  relation  with  other  changes  simultaneously 
or  subsequently  set  up  by  forces  acting  on  other  extemal 
Organs^  and  also  into  i'elation  with  induced  changes  in  the 
muscles.  Impressions  of  all  kinds  and  quantities  from  all 
parts  of  the  periphery,  are  conveyed  to  a  central  receiver, 
and  from  this  there  go  impulses  which  end  in  extemal  actions: 
the  receivcr  being  thus  a  place  where  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  changes  to  be  brought  into  such  juxtaposition  as 
pormits  idcntifications^  discriminations^  combinations. 

And  then  in  the  chapter  on  ''  iEstho-physiology/'  several 
Hots  of  evidences  were  united  to  show  that  "  impossible  as 
it  is  to  get  immodiate  proof  that  feeling  and  nervous  action 
are  tho  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  same  change,  yet  the 
hypothesis  that  tliey  are  so  harmonizes  with  all  the 
obsorvcd  facts  :  '*  tho  implication  being  that  the  nervous 
fitructuros  which  connoct  and  combino  what,  under  their 
objüctivo  aspocts,  are  nervous  changes,  connect  and  com- 
bino wliat,  undor  their  subjective  aspects,  are  states  of 
consciüusness. 

§  47üc.  From  tho  general  truths  yielded  by  Biology  as 
data  to  Psychology,  wo  turn  to  the  general  truths  which, 
in  tho  noxt  division,  woro  grouped  as  '^Inductions  of 
Pßychology/^  Thoso  of  chief  moment  may  be  summarized 
RS  foUows. 

Tho  substnnco  of  Mind  is  in  its  ultimatc  nature  inscru- 
tablo ;  l)ut  rospocting  its  proximate  nnture  we  know  some« 
thing,  and  may,  pcrhaps,  eventually  know  more.     Setting 
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out  with  the  Sensation  of  sound,  whicli  is  demonstrably 
composed  of  successive  nervous  shocks,  it  was  argued  that 
possibly,  if  not  probably,  all  other  feelings  are  compounded 
out  of  such  primordial  units  of  feeling ;  and  tliat  the  hetero- 
geneity  of  them  results  from  difEerent  modes  of  compound- 
iug  and  re-compounding. 

Passing  from  this  hypothetical  composition  of  what  seem 
simple   feelings,  to   the   composition  of  mind   as   actually 
observable,  we  saw  that  it  consists  of  feelings  and  relations 
between  feelings.     We  recognized  feelings  as  divisible  into 
several  classes  and  sub-classes  ;  and  we  also  recognized  the 
relations  between   feelings  as  similarly  divisible.     Classes 
and  sub-classes   of  feelings,   besides   being   contrasted   in 
their  qualitios,  we  found  to  be  contrasted  in  other  ways  : 
some   kinds  being  mutually  limited  in  consciousness  with 
great   definiteness,   others   with    less    definiteness,    others 
not  at  all ;    and   being   at  the  same  time  severally  distin- 
guished  by  streng  cohesion  with  one  another,  by  less  co- 
hesion,  and   by   feeble   cohesion.     We   also   observed   that 
in  Proportion  to  their  definiteness  of  mutual  limitation  and 
strength   of   cohesion,  is    the    capacity  which    feelings   of 
each  class  have  for  uniting  into  Clusters ;  and  we  saw  that 
while  feelings  of  the  same  class  forcibly  exclude  one  another 
from  consciousness,  feelings  of  one  class  have  less  power  of 
keeping  out  those  of  another  class,  and  the  resistance  of 
feelings  to  one  another^s  entrance  becomes  small  as  their 
unlikeness  of  nature  becomes  great. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  *'  Relativity  of  Feelings,'*  the 
familiär  truth  that  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
the  sensations  excited  by  incident  forces  are  unlike  the 
forces,  was  exemplified  ander  its  various  aspects.  It  was 
shown  that  feeling  is  relative  to  the  nature  and  state  of  the 
organism  :  the  feeling  produced  by  a  given  agent  being  not 
only  unlike  in  members  ot*  difEerent  species,  but  in  members 
of  the  same  species,  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  same 
individual.     And  it  was  also  shown  that  feeling  is  relatvre 
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to  the  part  of  the  organistn  on  which  the  agent  acts.  As 
of  feelings  so  of  tlie  relations  between  them :  proof  was 
given  that  they  are  relative  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual  in  species^  size^  and  state. 

Both  feelings  and  the  relations  between  them  were  shown 
to  be  revivable.  The  degreo  of  revivability  of  a  feoling 
we  found  to  be  greatest  among  feelings  which  are  most 
relational;  and  we  saw  that  it  varies  both  according  to  the 
original  strength  of  the  feeling  and  according  to  the 
number  of  repetitions  of  it.  Parallel  truths  were  set  down 
as  holding  of  the  revivability  of  relations. 

Finally,  we  saw  that  both  feelings  and  the  relations 
between  feelings  are  associable ;  and  that  their  associabilities 
Vary  in  their  degrees  after  the  same  manner  as  do  the  traits 
already  named. 

§  475d.  Let  US  now  put  side  by  side  the  leading  conclu- 
sions  contained  in  the  biological  data  and  the  leading  con- 
clusions  established  by  psychological  induction. 

The  hypothesis  experimentally  justified  in  one  case,  and 
extended  as  probable  to  other  cases,  that  feeling  of  what- 
ever  order  consists  of  variously-compounded  units  of 
feeling  similar  in  kind,  is  congruous  with  the  established 
fact  that  every  nervous  discharge  is  a  series  of  pulses  of 
molecular  change.  All  nerve-fibres  being  substantially 
alike,  all  portions  of  nerve  matter  in  which  they  end  being 
substantially  alike,  and  all  discharges  along  them  being 
formed  of  waves  that  rapidly  succeed  one  another  in  like 
ways,  the  production  of  entirely  unlike  feelings,  otherwise 
incomprehensible,  is  made  comprehensible  if  the  variously- 
compounded  Units  of  feeling  are  the  subjectivc  aspects  of 
what  objectively  are  variously-compounded  series  of  nerve- 
waves. 

Mind,  as  introspectively  analyzed,  we  saw  consists  of 
feelings  and  relations  between  feelings,  and  this  general 
composition  of  it  is  one  answering  to  the  general  stractare 
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of  the  nervous  sysfcem.  From  all  parts  of  tte  body  to 
inferior  centres,  and  again  from  these  to  higher  centres, 
and  eventually  to  the  highest,  there  pass  lines  of  Com- 
munications which  thus  indirectly  connect  each  part  with 
all  parts;  whence  it  results  that  the  feeling  aroused  by 
a  Stimulus  in  any  part,  can  be  put  in  relation  wifch  a  feeling 
simultaneously  or  subsequently  aroused  in  any  other  part. 
Answering  as  do  the  discharges  along  nerve-fibres  to  what 
we  know  in  consciousness  as  relations,  and  answering  as  do 
the  changes  set  up  in  nerve-centres  to  feelings,  we  see  that 
the  composition  of  mind  is  congruous  with  the  structure  and 
Functions  of  the  nervous  System. 

The  conclusion  that  while  the  changes  produced  in 
nerve-centres  correspond  to  feelings,  the  discharges  through 
nerve-fibres  correspond  to  the  relations  among  feelings, 
harmonizes  with  the  fact  that  these  lines  of  communication 
through  which  relations  are  established,  are  most  nume- 
rous  in  those  parts  where  the  greatest  numbers  of  separate 
feelings  are  initiated  and  combined :  the  extreme  instance 
being  furnished  by  the  organs  of  vision,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished  alike  by  the  multitudinousness  of  the  fibres 
they  contain  and  by  the  multitudinousness  of  the  related 
feelings  which  are  excited  in  them  to  form  a  visual  image. 

It  is  a  trait  of  nervous  structure  that  the  numerous  fibres 
proceeding  from  any  special ized  part,  such  as  a  sense  organ, 
to  a  nervous  centre,  are  more  closely  connected  with  one 
another,  centrally  as  well  as  peripherally,  than  they  are  with 
the  fibres  proceeding  from  other  such  parts  to  their  centres; 
and  a  corresponding  trait  of  consciousness  is  that  feelings 
of  the  same  order  are  more  associable  with  one  another 
than  feelings  of  difEerent  Orders :  colours  being  more  readily 
connected  in  thought  with  colours  than  they  are  with 
Sounds,  sounds  more  readily  with  sounds  than  with  colours, 
smells  with  smells  more  readily  than  with  touches.  This 
holds  with  genera  and  species  of  feelings — the  most  nearly 
alike  being  the  most  associable ;  and,  conversely,  there  is 
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least  associability  between  those  great  classes  of  feelings 
which  are  most  widely  contrasted  in  their  origins  and  in 
the  nervous  structures  appropriated  to  thetn — the  feelinga 
derived  from  the  external  vvorld  and  those  derived  from  the 
viscera.  So  that  closeness  of  connexion  between  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  resulting  closeness  of  connexion 
between  nervous  actions,  go  along  with  readiness  in  the  cor- 
responding  mental  states  to  form  connexions.  Whence 
also  the  truth  that  the  clustering  of  feelings  foUows  the 
same  law :  visual  sensations  aggregate  into  those  large 
Clusters  which  we  identify  as  the  appearances  of  objects; 
sounds  combine  simultaneously  and  successively  into  what 
we  know  as  harmonies^  melodies^  sentences^  &c.;  and  feelings 
of  touch  unite  into  those  groups  which  foim  our  concepts 
of  tangible  form. 

If  tho  rapid  pulses  of  molecular  change  propagated  along 
a  nerve-fibre,  producing  disturbance  in  a  connected  nerve- 
centre,  generate  a  special  feeling — if  every  other  special  feel- 
ing  is  generated  in  like  manner  by  a  series  of  pulses,  con- 
veyed  along  some  other  fibre  to  some  other  portion  of  grey 
matter ;  the  implication  is  that  no  likeness  exists  between 
the  outer  Stimulus  and  the  inner  feeling.  If,  various  as  are 
the  Stimuli  producing  them  (mechanical  impacts,  sdrial 
waves,  ethereal  vibrations,  chemical  actions)  the  nervous 
discharges,  all  composed  of  recurrent  pulses,  are  essen- 
tially  similar;  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  the  nerve- 
centres  affected  by  them,  they  should  be  severally  re- 
translated  into  the  several  special  forces  producing  them. 
Thus  the  relativity  of  feelings  as  otherwise  inferred,  is  veri- 
fied  by  tbe  disclosures  of  Biology  concerning  nervous  struc- 
tures and  f unctions :  these  all  imply  it.  And  the  results 
which  Biology  establishes  respecting  the  effects  of  tempera- 
ture,  pressure,  quantity  and  quality  of  blood,  &c.,  on  nervous 
action,  correspond  with  the  obscrvcd  variations  of  feelings 
caused  by  variations  of  conditions ;  and  thus  further  support 
the  düctrine  of  their  relativity. 
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Grant  that  the  series  of  nerve- waves  excited  by  an  external 
force  and  propagated  inwards,  is  that  which,  disturbing 
the  connected  nerve-centre^  arouses  in  it  the  vivid  feeling  we 
know  as  Sensation;  theo,  the  implication  is  that  if  this 
nerve-centre  is  feebly  disturbed  by  nerve -waves  otherwise 
reaching  it,  there  will  be  aroused  a  faint  form  of  this  same 
feeling — an  idea.  Now  as  all  parfcs  of  the  nervous  System  are 
connected;  as  the  connexions  amongthe  sensorial  centres  are 
intimate ;  and  as,  especially  within  each  centre  devoted  to  one 
Order  of  sensations,  the  communicating  fibres  are  close  and 
multitudinous ;  it  results  that  each  nervo  as  agent  is  conti- 
nually  liable  to  be  slightly  disturbed  by  these  reverberating- 
waves  Coming  from  adjacent  disturbed  nervous  agents. 
So  that  to  certain  phenomena  of  nervous  action,  there 
correspond  the  phenomena  of  vivid  and  faint  feelings,  and 
the  connexions  among  them.  Manifestly  this  holds  not  of 
simple  feelings  only,  but  of  Clusters  of  feelings,  and  the 
connexions  among  such  Clusters. 

Yet  another  parallelism  may  be  added.  We  saw  that 
feelings  exclude  one  another  from  consciousness  in  difEerent 
ways  and  degrees.  Feelings  of  the  same  order  stand  in  one 
another's  way  more  than  feelings  of  difEerent  Orders.  Atten- 
tion to  the  sounds  uttered  by  one  person  hinders  perception 
of  simultaneous  sounds  uttered  by  another;  tactual  ex- 
amination  of  an  object  keeps  out  of  thought,  feelings  of 
touch  Coming  from  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  so  on. 
But  the  tactual  sensations  which  an  object  yields  do  not 
obscure  the  sensations  which  the  eyes  at  the  same  time 
derive  from  it;  appreciation  of  a  symphony  conflicts  but 
little  with  Visual  consciousness  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
audience ;  and  perceptions  of  tastes  and  smells  do  not  in- 
terfere  much  with  other  perceptions  received  at  the  same 
time.  Obviously  this  corresponds  with  the  facts  of  nervous 
structure.  Though  a  nervous  centre  appropriated  to  feelings 
of  a  certain  kind,  cannot  be  simultaneously  occupied  by  two 
ßets  of  such  feelings  without  conf usion ;  yet  other  nervous 
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centres  can  without  confusion  be  simnltaneoiislj  occapied 

by  their  appropriate  feelings.  This  truth  is  eveu 

more  clearly  shown  us   in  the  ezclusion  of   faint   feelings 

by   vivid   feelings   in    different   degrees.      While   looking 

at   one  landscape,   another  landscape  can   be  bat  faintly 

imagined ;  while  listening  to  one  melody^  it  is  next  to  im- 

possible  mentally  to  repeat  anotÜer  melody;  wbile  tasting 

sometbing  bitter^  it  is  difficnlt  to  call  np  in  conscionsness  tbe 

idea  of  sweetness.  Bat  contemplation  of  a  landscape  does  not 

prevent  any  musical  air  from  being  tbonglit  of ;  bodily  ex- 

ertion  impedes  but  in  a  small  degree  the  remembrance  of 

words  that  have  lately  been  attered ;  and  the  idea  of  some 

odour  is  almost^  if  not  qnite^  as  easy  to  recall  while  looking 

at  a  bright  colour  as  with  the  eyes  closed :  all  of  them  facts 

explained  by  that  specialization  of  the  nervous  centres  which 

Biology  discloses. 

Betwoen  the  Data  and  the  Inductions^  then,  the  congmi- 
ties  are  maiiy  and  complete.  The  stracture  and  fanctions 
of  the  nervous  System  harmonize  with  the  laws  of  mental 
pheiiomena  in  their  leadiog  traits. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CO-ORDINATION    OF   SYNTHESES. 

§  475e.  Though  throughout  the  first  two  divisions,  just 
summarized  and  compared^  some  tacit  references  were  made 
to  the  Theory  of  Evolution  in  connexion  with  the  truths 
disclosed;  yet,  essentially,  those  truths  were  reached  by 
external  Observation  of  existing  creatures,  or  by  internal 
Observation  of  mental  states  and  changes  personally  expe- 
rienced.  Throughout  the  three  succeeding  divisions,  how- 
ever,  Evolution  being  avowedly  assumed,  the  aim  was  not 
simply  to  set  forth  the  leading  truths  of  Objective  Psycho- 
logy  as  they  now  are,  but  also  to  explain  how  they  have 
come  to  be  what  they  now  rae. 

The  "  General  Synthesis  "  dealt  with  the  phenomena  of 
Mind  under  their  broadest  aspects^  as  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  Life.  Life  having  been  conceived  as  ^'the  definite  combin- 
ation  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive,  in  correspondence  with  external  co-existences  and 
sequences,'*  or  more  generally  as  "  the  continuous  adjust- 
ments  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,'*  it  was 
shown  that,  objectively  considered,  the  evolution  of  mind  is 
the  evolution  of  these  adjustments.  Proof  was  given  that 
the  increasing  power  of  self-conservation  displayed  by  crea- 
tures  of  higher  and  higher  grades,  implies  advance  of 
these  adjustments  in  extent,  variety,  complexity,  definite- 
ness.   Being  originally  f ew,  they  augment  in  number ;  be^in- 
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ning  as  homcgeneous,  they  become  more  lieterogeiieous;  lav- 
ing  at  first  narrow  ranges  in  space  and  time,  their  ranges 
gradnally  widen ;  while  at  first  simple,  they  grow  in  com- 
plexity ;  and  from  primitive  vagueness  they  advance  towards 
precision.  Throughout  this  division,  then,  the  conception  of 
mental  evolution  was  tbat  of  inner  related  actions  that  pro- 
gress  in  correspondence  to  outer  related  actions  tlirougliout 
an  ever.  widening  environment. 

The  succeeding  division,  "  Special  Synthesis/'  had  for 
its  purpose  to  interpret  this  progressing  correspondence 
between  inner  and  outer  actions,  in  the  terms  commonly 
used  when  speaking  of  mental  phenomena.  It  was  pointed 
•out  that  with  advance  in  what  we  call  intelligence,  the 
<;onnected  changes  known  as  psychical  become  more  and 
more  distinguished  from  the  physical  changes  constituting 
bodily  life,  by  their  increasing  seriality ;  and  that  in  the 
highest  intellectual  piocesses,  as  chains  of  reasoning,  the 
seriality  of  the  mental  changes  becomes  quite  diatinct. 
On  inquiring  after  what  general  law  mental  states  succeed 
one  another,  we  found  that  ^'  the  strength  of  the  tendency 
which  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  change  has  to  be 
followed  by  its  consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  per- 
sistence  of  the  union  between  the  external  things  they 
symbolize ;  '^  and  that  henne  results  the  general  truth  ''  that 
relations  which  are  absolute  in  the  environment  are 
absolute  in  us,  that  relations  which  are  probable  in  the 
environment  are  probable  in  us,  that  relations  which  are 
fortuitous  in  the  environment  are  fortuitous  in  us.'' 
Passiüg  then  to  the  '^  Growth  of  Intelligence,'^  it  wa3 
shown  that  as  mental  development  goes  on,  ''the  inner 
tendencics  are  proportioned  to  tlio  outer  persistences " 
with  greater  accuracy,  in  more  numerous  cases,  and  in 
cases  of  increasing  complexity.  And  a  corollary  drawn 
was  that  *•  there  must  exist  all  grades  of  strength  in  the 
connexions  between  states  of  consciousncss ''  answering 
to   all   degrees   of   persistence    in    the    relations    between 
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things  in  the  outer  world.  To  the  queation  "How  are 
their  various  cohesions  adjasted?^^  it  was  replied  tkat 
''  the  inner  cohesions  are  adjusted  to  tlie  outer  per- 
sistences  by  accumluated  experiences  of  those  outer 
persistences."  This  reply  was  shown  to  be  in  harmony 
with  established  beliefs  respeciing  the  influence  of  habitj 
as  well  as  with  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  association 
of  ideas ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if^  in  addition  to 
the  eifects  of  individual  experiences,  we  recognize  the 
effects  of  ancestral  experiences,  organized  and  inherited, 
we  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  cor- 
respondence  between  inner  and  outer  relations  is  evolved. 
In  succeeding  chapters  these  general  conceptions  were 
developed  in  detail.  Beflex  Action,  Instinct,  Memory, 
Reason,  the  Feelings,  the  Will,  were  interpreted  as  so 
many  aspects,  more  or  less  special,  of  the  correspondence 
between  inner  and  outer  actions,  which  is  made  ever  wider 
and  better  by  more  multiplied  and  extended  experiences 
of  such  outer  actions. 

Then  in  the  '*  Physical  Synthesis "  was  raised  the  final 
question  presented  by  Objective  Psychology — "How  is 
Mental  Evolution  to  be  affiliated  on  Evolution  at  large, 
regarded  as  a  process  of  physical  transformation? — By  what 
process  is  the  Organization  of  experiences  achieved  ? ''  Dis- 
tinguishiug  between  Mind  under  its  subjective  aspect  as 
consisting  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  Mind  under  its 
objective  aspect  as  consisting  of  nervous  changes ;  and  ad- 
mitting  that  these  last  had  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
re-distribution  of  matter  and  motion;  we  proceeded  to  inquire 
after  what  physical  principle  the  nervous  System  has  had 
its  structure  and  functions  adapted  to  the  requirements. 
Quoting  from  First  Principles  the  laws  that  ^'motion  foUows 
the  line  of  greatest  traction,  or  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
or  the  resultant  of  the  two/^  and  '*  that  motion  once  set  up 
along  any  line  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent  motion 
along  that  line/^  we  proceeded  to  trace^  in  pursuance  of 
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these  laws,  the  genesis  of  nerves  and  of  nervous  Systems, 
simple^  componnd^  and  doably-compound.  Setting  oat 
with  the  diffasion  of  molecnlar  clianges  throngh  nndifferen- 
tiated  tissue^  we  saw  how^  from  repeated  distarbances  arisin^ 
at  the  same  place^  there  tend  to  arise  special  tracks  of 
diffusion,  which,  becoming  more  definite  with  repetition^  end 
in  being  lines  of  commanication ;  and  f  urther,  that  the  same 
physical  actions  which  initiate  such  lines,  tend  to  make 
them  more  permeable  the  more  frequently  discharges  pass 
along  them.  Applied  thronghout,  this  principle  enabled 
US  to  conceive  how  nervous  Systems  of  increasing  degrees 
of  complexity  are  evolved;  and  also  how  nervous  dis- 
charges and  the  correlative  connexions  in  consciousneäs, 
become  so  adjusted  that  the  cohesions  of  mental  states 
symbolize  the  persistences  of  the  corresponding  outer]  re- 
lations.  The  truth  inductively  established,  that  experience 
of  the  outer  persistences  produces  the  inner  cohesions,  was 
deductively  interpreted  as  consequent  on  this  general  physical 
law ;  and  we  so  reached  an  explanation  of  psychical  pheno- 
mena,  which  extends  from  reflex  actions  up  to  discursive 
imaginations — from  forms  of  thouglit  up  to  casual  asso- 
ciations  of  idcas. 

The  harmony  among  these  synthetical  diviaions  is  thus 
conspicuous  :  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  second  and  third, 
being  successively  more  developed  forms  of  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  first. 

§  475/.  That  these  conclusions,  congruous  with  one  an- 
other,  aro  congruous  with  those  contained  in  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  summarized  in  the  last  chapter,  will  also  I  think  be 
manifest  on  comparing  them. 

Being  an  apparatus  by  which  all  parts  of  tho  body  are 
put  in  communication  with  one  another,  the  nervous  System 
is  a  fit  apparatus  for  carrying  on  psychical  changes,  con- 
sidered  as  inner  relations  continuously  adjusted  to  outer 
relations.     That  from  the  periphery  of  the  organism  at  large. 
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and  from  particular  parts  of  it  having  special  sense- Organs, 
there  proceed  fibres  to  centres,  wliere  they  are  all  connected 
with  one  another ;  and  that  from  these  centres  tliere  proceed 
fibres  to  contractile  organs  which  initiate  movements  in  the 
limbs ;  are  facts  harmonizing  with  the  need  for  bringing  in- 
ternal actions  into  correspondence  with  external  actions. 

The  simples  t  nervous  apparatus,  consisting  of  an  afferent 
fibre^  a  ganglionic  corpuscle^  and  an  efferent  fibre^  of  which 
the  first  conveys  a  Stimulus  and  the  last  a  discharge  causing 
contraction,  shows  ns,  in  its  rudimentary  form,  an  instru- 
mentaHty  for  effecting  a  correspondence  between  impression 
and  motion  in  an  organism  and  related  phenomena  in  the 
environment — two  coherent  inner  changes  answering  to 
two  persistently-related  outer  agencies.  And  the  truth 
that  this  simple  nervous  are,  with  its  centripetal  fibre 
communicating  with  other  nervous  arcs,  is  the  unit  of 
composition  of  the  nervous  System,  answers  to  the  truth  that 
the  unit  of  composition  of  nervous  function  is  a  discharge 
from  one  excited  place  to  another  place  where  excitement 
is  produced,  and  to  the  truth  that  the  unit  of  composition  of 
psychical  actions  is  a  connected  pair  of  psychical  states 
brought  into  relation  with  other  such  pairs :  the  com- 
pounding  of  such  units  of  structure  and  function  in  the 
course  of  nervous  evolution,  being  accompanied  by  the 
compounding  of  such  units  of  thought. 

An  obvious  agreement  exists  between  the  developing 
structure  of  the  nervous  System  set  forth  wheu  dealing  with 
the  "  Data  of  Psychology,^^  and  that  increase  of  the  corres- 
pondence in  heterogen eity,  in  space,  in  time,  in  specialty,  in 
complexity,  set  forth  in  the  *'  General  Synthesis.'^  With 
production  of  more  numerous  sense-organs  and  connected 
centres,  there  goes  capacity  for  receiving  a  greater  variety 
of  impressions  from  the  external  world,  and  the  possibility 
of  making  a  greater  variety  of  adjustments ;  and  as  each 
sense  develops,  the  possible  discriminations  made  through  it 
multiply  and  conduce  to  a  like  result.     As  the  nerve-fibres 
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procceding  inwards  from  the  peripherjr^  increase  in  nambera 
and  kinds^  and  the  nervons  centres  to  whicH  they  carry 
Stimuli  become  larger^  the  amonnt  of  nervons  discliarge 
centrally  elicited,  and  of  concomitant  feeling^  increases ; 
so  that  there  resnlts  an  angmenting  genesis  of  mnscnlar 
motion,  and  a  joining  of  greater  actiirities  with  greater  re- 
ceptivities :  the  power  of  initiating  those  motions  which  effect 
adjnstments,  increasing  with  susceptibility  to  those  stimnli 
which  direct  them.  Moreover,  with  that  complicating  of 
the  nervoos  centres  which  multiplies  the  relations  established 
among  parts  of  the  nervous  System^  sensory  and  motor, 
there  arises  the  possibility  of  more  complex  combinations 
of  received  impressions^  and  of  resnlting  motions;  giving 
ability  to  identify  more  complex  groups  of  extemal  phe- 
nomena^  and  to  make  more  complex  adjastments  of  the 
actions  to  them.  Thns  in  varions  ways  the  evolving  nervons 
System  answers  in  its  characters  to  the  requirements  of  the 
evolving  correspondence. 

An  agreement  of  a  more  special  kind  may  be  noied 
between  certain  traits  in  the  order  of  nervons  phenomena^ 
and  certain  traits  in  the  order  of  phenomena  existing 
externally.  Wo  saw  that  "  the  relational  dement  of  Mind, 
as  shown  in  mutual  limitation,  in  strcDgth  of  cohesion,  and 
in  degreo  of  clustering,  is  greater  between  feelings  of 
the  samo  order  than  between  feelings  of  one  order  and 
those  of  another  ;  '*  and  we  saw  that  "  this  answers  to 
tho  fact  that  the  bnndles  of  nerve-fibres  and  Clusters  of 
nerve-vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  one  order,  are  com- 
bined  togothor  more  directly  and  intimatcly  than  they  are 
with  tho  fibres  and  vcsiclos  belonging  to  feelings  of  other 
Orders/'  Ilero  wo  have  to  observe  the  fact  that  the  corres- 
ponding  Orders  of  phenomena,  as  revealed  to  us  in  perception, 
prescnt  corresponding  traits.  Large  assemblages  of  objects 
froni  which  there  como  rays  to  a  visual  organ,  produce  from 
moment  to  moniont,  Largo  assemblages  of  impressions :  the 
outer  distribution  in  relation  to  the  sense-organ,  is  such  as 
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to  make  possible  very  extensive  Clusters  of  responsive  sensa- 
tions.  The  fact  that  when,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  objects 
assembled,  lines  are  drawn  to  a  centre,  the  angles  which 
the  objects  subtend  at  that  centre  rigorously  exclude  one 
another,  answers  to  the  fact  that  visual  states  of  conscious- 
ness  are  mutually  limited  with  great  definiteness.  And  the 
fact  that  theso  many  sensations  simultaneously  received 
through  the  eyes,  limiting  one  another  thus  precisely,  are 
being  perpetually  received  during  our  waking  lives, 
answers  to  the  fact  that  the  degrees  of  cohosion  among 
them  are  extremely  great.  Though  the  attribute  of 
objects  whereby  they  give  ns  visual  impressions,  habitually 
co-exists  with  the  attribute  whereby  they  give  us  impres- 
sions of  touch ;  yet,  in  our  experience,  the  oo-existence  is 
not  presented  with  a  frequency  anything  like  as  great  as 
the  frequency  with  which  the  co-existence  of  visual  impres- 
sions with  one  another  is  presented.  Hence  the  fact  that 
mutual  limitation,  clustering,  and  cohesion,  characterize 
visual  feelings  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  and 
tactual  feelings  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  more  than 
they  characterize  the  relations  between  visual  feelings  and 
tactual  feelings,  corresponds  to  a  trait  in  the  order  of  environ- 
ing  phenomena  as  they  are  habitually  impressed  upon  us. 
And  that  the  like  holds  among  sounds  and  tastes  will  at  once 
be  perceived.  Thus  the  harmony  before  found  between  cer- 
tain  leading  traits  of  nervous  structures  and  certain  leading 
traits  of  feelings  accompanying  nervous  actions,  we  now  find 
re-inforced  by  the  harmony  of  both  with  certain  leading 
traits  in  the  distribution  of  outer  activities. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  agreement  between  the 
truths  which  the  Data  and  Inductions  set  forth,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  the  '^  Physical  Synthesis ;  ^'  since,  as 
was  implied  at  the  time,  the  Physical  Synthesis  is  a  deduc- 
tive  interpretation  of  the  truths  previously  established  by 
induction. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CO-ORDINATION   OF   SPECIAL   ANALYSES. 

§  475g.  Premising  that  analyses  camed  on  methodically, 
must  begin  with  the  most  complex  thiügs  to  be  analyzed, 
and,  resolving  these  into  the  less  complex,  proceed  after  the 
same  manner  until  the  simplest  have  been  reached,  wo 
commenced  with  Compound  quantitative  reasoning. 

One  of  the  intuitions  composing  reasoning  of  this  highest 
kind,  we  found  to  be  a  consciousness  of  the  [equality  er  in- 
equality  of  two  relations  between  relations — a  consciousness 
in  which  each  term  of  the  relation  recognized,  is  itself  a 
Cluster  consisting  of  two  pair  of  related  things,  the  relations 
of  which  are  contemplated  as  equal  or  nnequal.  We  next 

saw  that  in  simple  quantitative  reasoning,  the  act  of  thought 
is  an  intuition  of  equality  between  two  relations — is  one 
of  those  component  intuitions  which,  as  united,  form  the 
more  complex  act  of  thought  previously  defined.  Further, 
^*we  saw  that  in  this  highest  reasoning  there  is  equality 
among  the  terms  in  Space,  Time,  Quality,  and  araong  their 
relations  in  kind  and  degree ;  and  that  thus  not  only  does 
the  idea  of  likeness  rise  to  its  greatest  perfection  (equality), 
but  it  appears  under  the  greatest  variety  of  applications/' 
So  that  considering  it  generally,  a  step  in  quantitative  reason- 
ing is  one  in  which  the  relation  established  in  consciousness 
is  between  two  Clusters  of  states  of  consciousness  that  are 
severally  quite  definite  in  their  natures  and  in  their  relations 
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to  one  another.  Decompositions  of  rational  intuitions 

of  successively  lower  kinds,  brought  us  down  to  these  final 
results : — first,  that  in  all  cases  reasoning  consists  of  a  com- 
parison  of  relations,  resulting  in  the  recognition  of  them 
as  like  or  unlike,  with  a  consequent  determination  of 
one  related  term  before  unknown,  or  but  partially  known ; 
and^  second^  that  in  all  cases  it  is  a  means  of  indirectly 
establishing  a  definite  relation  between  two  things  where 
sacb  definite  relation  cannot  be  directly  established. 

From  Reasoning,  whicb  we   thas  found   to   be   effected 
by  a  Classification    of  relations — the  like   relations    being 
assimilated  in   thought   and  the  nnlike  distinguished — we 
passed   to    certain   intellectual   acts  not  usually   included 
in  Reasoning—"  Classification,  Naming,  and  Recognition/^ 
It  was  shown   that   the  Classification  of   relations  and  the 
Classification  of  things,  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  process ; 
since   conscioüs  reasoning  involves   not  only  Classification 
of  relations,  but  Classification  of  the  things  between  which 
they   exist;    while   Classification   of    things   involves   that 
unconscious   reasoning  by   which,  from   certain   perceived 
attributes,  we  infer  those  unperceived  attributes  included 
in   our   conceptions   of   them   as  such  or   such.     And  our 
conclusion  was  that  "likeness  of  relations  is  the  intuition 
common   to    reasoning    and    Classification :  '*   naming   and 
recognition   being  also   shown  to   imply    modifications   of 
this  same  intuition. 

After  dealing  with  "Perceptions  of  Special  Objects,^*  in  a 
chapter  pointing  out  that  they  embody  inferences  and  imply 
intuitions  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  relations,  we  went 
on  to  consider  perceptions  of  body  as  presenting  its  various 
Orders  of  attributes,  and  then  to  perceptions  of  Space,  of 
Time,  of  Motion,  of  Resistance;  and  we  reached  the  general 
result  that  "perception  is  a  disceming  of  the  relation  or 
relations  between  states  of  consciousness,  partly  presenta- 
tive  and  partly  representative ;  which  states  of  conscious- 
ness must  be  themselves  known  to  the  extent  involved  in 
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the  knowledge  of  their  relations/'  And  we  saw  that  the 
process  in  every  case  implies  that  certain  relations  are 
classed  with  their  likes  in  past  experience,  while  the  terms 
among  which  they  exist  are  similarly  classed  with  their 
likes  in  past  experience. 

Then  turning  to  relations  themselves,  and  beginning  with 
Similarity  and  Dissimilarity  as  the  most  complex,  these  were 
resolved  into  successively  more  simple  ones ;  ending  in  the 
relations  of  Likeness  and  Unlikeness,  with  the  correlative  re- 
lation  of  Sequence.  The  decomposition  of  relations  thus  com- 
pleted,  disclosed  the  f act  that  in  recognition  of  these  simplest, 
ont  of  which  all  others  are  componnded^  there  goes  on  the 
same  process  of  conscionsness  :  there  is  assimilation  of  its 
States  with  previously-experienced  like  states,  and  of  the 
transitions  betweon  them  with  previously-experienced  like 
transitions.  This  proved  to  be  eqaivalent  to  the  trath 
that  conscionsness^  perpetually  undergoing  changeSj  is  con- 
stitnted  by  the  Organization  of  these  changes — the  com- 
bination  and  arrangement  of  them  in  special  ways  :  imply- 
ing  a  grouping  of  the  like  and  a  Separation  of  the  un- 
like. 

In  a  chapter  summing  up  the  results,  it  was  pointed 
ont  that  these  successive  analyses  disclosed  "  a  unity  of 
composition  throughout  all  the  phenomena  of  intelligence,*' 
and  proved  that  the  intuitions  which  compose  the  most  com- 
plex proccsses  of  reasoning,  *'  are  foreshadowed  in  the  very 
first  stages  of  an  incipient  conscionsness."  We  inferred 
that  such  a  unity  of  composition  is  to  be  anticipated  ä 
priori — that  the  fundamental  **  conditions  under  which  alone 
conscionsness  can  exist,  must  be  common  to  all  kinds 
and  degrees  of  conscionsness  '^ — that  "  there  must  be  somo 
form  of  thought  exhibited  alike  in  the  very  lowest  and  the 
very  highes t  manifestations  of  intelligence."  And  seeing, 
as  we  did,  that  in  "  the  simplest  conceivable  conscionsness, 
data  for  the  relations  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  are  given," 
we   concluded   that  there   does   exist  from   the   beginning 
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that  form  of  tliought  which  characterizes  ifc  throughout 
its  ascending  stages  of  complexity.  Passing  from  the 
form  of  thought  to  the  process  of  thought,  it  was  shown 
that  this  also  is  the  same  throughout  :  "  the  universal 
process  of  intelligonce  is  the  assimilatlon  of  impressions." 
Finally  came  the  generalization  that  since  consciousness 
can  exist  only  by  ceaseless  change  from  each  state  to  a 
different  state;  and  since  its  states  and  changes  can  be 
arranged  in  order  only  by  the  classing  of  like  with  like, 
or  Union  of  each  with  its  kind ;  it  foUows  that  "  all  mental 
action  whatever  is  definable  as  the  continuous  differentia' 
tion  and  Integration  of  states  of  consciousness  :  "  in  which 
nltimate  character  of  psychical  lifo  we  recognized  a  paral- 
lelism  to  an  ultimate  character  of  physical  life. 

§  4757i.  That  the  conclusions  to  which  these  special  ana- 
lyses  thus  brought  us,  congruous  as  we  have  seen  with  one 
another,  are  also  congruous  with  the  conclusions  reachod  in 
the  synthetical  divisions,  will  be  manifest  to  every  reader 
who  remembers  what  those  conclusions  were.  The  con- 
ception  of  Life  itself,  as  the  continuous  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations — a  conception  which  we  found  to 
include  at  once  the  phenomena  of  bodily  life  and  the  phe- 
nomena  of  mental  life — introduces  us  to  an  entire  agreement 
between  the  general  aspect  of  mental  phenomena  as  ob- 
jectively  considered,  and  the  general  aspect  of  mental 
phenomena  as  subjectively  considered.  For  if  in  all  cases 
an  intellectual  act  is  the  establishment  in  consciousness  of  a 
relation  between  two  states ;  then,  clearly,  it  has  the  nature 
which  this  continuous  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
relations  implies.  Further,  if  inner  relations  are  to  be 
adjusted  to  outer  relations,  then,  if  in  the  outer  relations 
there  are  likenesses  and  diflFerences  of  nature,  there  must  be 
answering  likenesses  and  differences  of  nature  in  the  corres- 
ponding  inner  relations :  a  requirement  f  ulfiUed  if  experience 
of  the  outer  persistences  produces  the  inner  cohesions ;  and 


a  reqnirement  li^rmonizing  with  the  oonclosion  tluit  tlioe 
goe?(  on  a  continaoa?  aasimilarion  in  conacioosness  of  its 
«tates  and  their  relations  to  like  states  and  rdationa  in 
pa«t  ex{>erience. 

In  the  objective  divii»ion  of  our  inqnirj  it  was  shown  tliat 
the  simplcr^it  nf^rrons  act  consists  of  two  habitoally-related 
change<i ;  of  which  one  rcsolts  from  some  extemal  stimolos 
and  the  other  accompanies  an  indnced  moscnlar  contraction. 
Congmon»]/^  oar  sabjective  inqnirj  disclosed  the  tmth  that 
the  ftimplest  act  of  conscionsness  consists  of  two  states  occnr- 
ring  in  relation,  which  severally  repeat  like  states  that  have 
before  occnrred  in  like  relation.  In  tracing  np  the  evolntion 
of  intelligence  objectively  considered^  we  saw  that  there  is  a 
composition  and  a^nsolidation  of  nenroos  acts  into  Clusters 
largcr  and  morc  varied^  answering  to  the  larger  and  more 
varied  combinations  of  extemal  phenomena  which  come 
within  cognizance ;  but  that  to  the  last  the  essential  act  of 
advancing  intclligoncc  is  that  of  establishing  an  inner 
connexion  answering  to  the  onter  connexion :  the  form  of 
the  act  rernains  tho  samo  howevor  complex  its  com- 
ponent«  becoinc.  And  so  when  considering  intelligence 
Mubjectively,  we  found  that  while  the  terms  between 
which  relations  are  established  in  thought,  become 
üxtromely  involvc-d  in  the  highest  mental  processes^ 
Huch  as  Compound  (juantitativo  reasoning;  yet  the  gencral 
form  of  tho  relation  wliich  thinking  establishes  between 
Uicm  is  consüiiit.  It  may  bo  added  that  as  our  preliminary 
Htudy  of  thü  nervüUH  Bystem  disclosed  a  unit  of  composition 
of  norvouH  Htructurcs  and  functions ;  and  as  we  saw  when 
.studying  tho  phenomena  synthetically,  that  there  was  thns 
furniHhcd  a  fit  unit  of  composition  for  the  inner  relations 
whicli  aro  progreHsively  adjusted  to  outer  relations ;  so  we 
now  seo  that  Ihcro  answors  to  this,  the  unit  of  composition 
into  which  consciousncas  was  resolved  in  the  course  of  our 
luuilybis. 

Whon,  ut  tho  outset,  we  dealt  with  mental  phenomena 
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inductively,  and  among  others  the  a^sociation  of  ideas,  we 
coDcluded  that  tUs  association  is  in  all  cases  efiected  by 
the  connecting  of  like  with  like  :  the  so-called  Law  of  Con- 
tiguity  proving  to  be  resolvable  into  the  Law  of  Simi- 
larity.  And  oar  special  analysis  disclosed  the  trath  that 
acts  of  consciousness,  from  the  most  complex  to  the  most 
simple^  are  nniversally  carried  on  by  the  classing  of  its 
States  and  relations  with  like  states  and  relations  in  past 
experience.  To  which  add  that  these  results,  congruous 
with  one  another,  are  congruous  with  the  phenomena  of 
nervous  structure  and  Function ;  since  what  we  know  as  like 
feelings  and  like  relations^  correspond  to  like  stimulations 
and  discharges  occurring  in  the  same  plexos. 

When  setting  forth  the  ''Data  of  Psychology/^  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  branching  processes  of  nerve- cells, 
ramifying  and  intermingling  in  varions  ways  and  degrees 
with  one  another  and  with  fibres,  afford  fit  stmctures  for 
making  nervous  Channels  of  all  degrees  of  definiteness^ 
through  which  may  pass  discharges  with  all  degrees  of 
facility :  there  being,  at  the  one  extreme,  direct  unions  of 
nerve-fibres  with  cells,  and  direct  unions  of  cells  with  one 
another ;  while  at  the  other  extreme  there  are  connexions 
no  closer  than  those  implied  by  the  adjacency  of  extremely 
delicate  cell- processes  imbedded  in  the  same  matrix.  In 
the  "  Physical  Synthesis  ^'  was  developed  at  large  the 
hypothesis,  that  nervous  Communications,  originally  formed 
by  the  passage  of  molecular  disturbances  along  lines  of 
least  resistance,  are  continually  made  more  definite  and 
more  permeable  by  the  recurrence  of  such  disturbances. 
Eecognizing  the  congruity  between  this  hypothesis  and  the 
facts  of  minute  nervous  structure  as  just  indicated,  the  con- 
gruity of  both  with  sundry  general  truths  otherwise  reached 
is  to  be  noted.  We  are  f urnished  with  an  adequate  explana- 
tion  of  nervous  acts  in  all  their  degrees  of  promptness  and 
precision,  from  the  automatic  up  to  the  extremely  nncertain 
and  almost  accidental.     ünconscious  reflex  action   is  cx- 
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plicable  as^ccurnng  in  cases  where,  between  some  nerre- 
fibre  bringing  an  excitement  to  a  oentre  and  some  fibre 
conrejing  awaj  an  impolse,  there  existsf,  by  the  inter« 
mediation  of  nerve-cells,  a  direct  and  complete  connexion; 
so  that  the  discliarge  tbrougb  tbe  nenrons  arc  occors  wifh 
ihe  least  hindrance  and  the  greatest  rapidiiy.  For  reflex 
actions  of  the  conscions  kind^  sach  as  the  cough  and  the 
sneeze  exemplifj^  there  are  available,  as  probable  instm- 
mentalities^  central  connexions  not  qnite  so  perfect.  Still 
less  fiuished  connexions  will  serve  for  snch  actions  as  have 
been  made  semi-antomatic  by  habit ;  like  those  of  the  leg^ 
in  Walkings  er  of  the  hands  in  perf  orming  familiär  move- 
ments  in  response  to  visnal  perceptions.  And  so  upwards^ 
throngh  all  those  gradations  of  nervons  actions  which 
exhibit  decreasing  degrees  of  facility. 

Observe  now  the  congmity  between  these  resnlts  and 
those  reached  in  the  "  Special  Analysis/'  On  reconsidering 
the  natares  of  oor  perceptions  of  extemal  things,  it  wiU  be 
Seen  that  for  their  essential  traits^  explanations  are  supplied 
by  these  traits  of  nervous  structure  and  fonction.  Snch 
components  in  these  perceptions  as  are  invariable^  or  are 
repeated  in  every  case,  are  indissolubly  associated  in  thought 
— associated  in  a  way  that  wonld  result  from  a  reflex  action 
established  by  innumerable  repetitions.  Thus,  between  the 
resistance  which  a  body  offers  and  its  occupancy  of  space^ 
the  connexion  in  consciousness  is  such  that^  given  the  first 
the  second  cannot  be  kept  out :  the  excitement  of  the  one 
State  of  consciousness  by  the  other^  is  as  instant  and  irresis« 
tible  as  that  of  motion  by  Stimulus  in  an  automatic  action, 
and  is  explicable  as  due  to  a  similarly  organized  nervons 
connexion — a  nervous  connexion  produced  by  the  experi- 
ences^  ever  recurring  through  millions  of  generations^  that 
these  two  attributes  of  body  invariably  co-exist.  So, 
too,  with  such  connexions  in  thought  as  that  between  per« 
ception  of  the  nearer  side  of  an  object  and  the  idea  of  a 
remoter  side;  that  between  motion  and  something  which 
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moves ;  tliat  between  a  given  position  as  revealed  by  vision^ 
and  tbe  amonnt  of  bodily  movement  reqoired  to  reach  it. 
All  sacb  necessities  of  tboaght  corresponding  to  necessary 
extemal  relations^  are  accompaniments  of  reflex  discliarges 
tbrough  nervous  structurea  so  perf  ectly  organized  by  ances- 
tral  and  individnal  experiences^  that  the  Channels  they  open 
are  inevitably  taken  by  the  discharges  initiated. 

Most  striking  and  instructive,  however^  is  the  correspond- 
ence  existing  between  these  facts  of  nervons  stmctare  and 
fnnction,  and  the  Interpretation  which  was  given  of  our 
conscioasnesB  of  space.  Grant  that  what  we  know  psychi- 
cally  as  an  assodation  of  ideas,  answers  physically  to  a  dis- 
charge  between  two  excited  nervons  elements — grant  that  the 
strengthening  of  this  association  by  repetition^  corresponds  to 
the  making  of  the  Channel  f or  this  discharge  more  permeable 
— grant  that  the  efiect  of  habit  in  changing  a  voluntary 
conscions  act  into  an  act  more  and  more  antomatic^  answers 
to  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect  nervons  connexion— 
grant  that  the  reflex  actions  thus  gradually  established  in 
that  part  of  the  nervons  System  devoted  to  mental  f  anctions^ 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  reflex  actions  in  that  part  of  it 
by  which  bodily  fnnctions  are  carried  on;  and  we  may  see  how 
there  has  been  evolved^  and  is  from  moment  to  moment  re- 
produced^  that  Consolidated  conception  of  space  which  seems 
so  marvellons.  For^  in  the  flrst  place,  the  visnal  conscions- 
ness  of  any  one  point  to  which  the  eyes  are  convergedj  is 
automatically  connected  by  infinite  repetitions  in  the  indi- 
vidual  and  his  progenitors,  with  the  consciousness  accom- 
panying  those  nervons  acts  by  which  the  axes  and  foci  of 
the  eyes  are  adjnsted  to  that  point^  and^  also,  when  near^ 
with  the  conscionsness  of  those  movementa  by  which  the 
point  can  be  reached;  and^  in  the  second  place,  infinite 
repetitions  have  simnltaneonsly  established  connexions  be- 
tween  the  nervons  adjnstments  which  go  along  with  the 
consciousness  of  that  point,  and  the  nervons  f^djustments 
made  in  passing  throngh  each  point  on  the  way  to  it ;  so 
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tiimt  wich  tiie  leflex  ocnucioosness  of  the  motion  lequiied  to 
be  gone  tfaroogli  in  lesdung  a  positkni  on  hUgIi  the  eyes 
mre  oonyerged,  there  goes  a  reflex  oonadoQsiieaB  of  au  the 
intermediate  posidoiis.     Fnrther,  in  mürenal  ezperienee, 
each  object  looked  at^  oocapying  a  chuter  of  positions  moie 
or  less  eztensiFe,  Las,  while  ezciting  the  most  Tirid  oon- 
icioosness  of  that  paiticolar  point  in  it  on  which  the  yisnal 
azes  are  oonyarged^  also  partially  eziäted  those  nervoos 
agenta  ooiresponding  to  all  the  other  poaitions  it  occnpiea. 
Whence  it  has  come  to  happen,  that  when  these  other  posi- 
tiona  are  not  oocnpied^  jet^  by  reflex  ezcitement,  a  distinct 
conscionsness  of  any  one  position  aronaes  a  mnltitade  of  con* 
scioiuBnesses  of  the  positions  which  constitate  soironnding 
Space.     In  brief,  the  laws  of  nervons  Organization  Warrant 
the  inference  that  there  has  been  evolved^  by  converse 
with  adjacent  Space  and  the   objects  it  contains^  an  ex- 
tensive  and  elaborate   plexns^  the  mnltitndinons  parts   of 
which  correspond  to  the  mnltitndinons  positions  in  adjacent 
Space ;  and  which^  in  yirtne  of  its  extreme  definiteness  of 
Organization^  cannot  have  one  of  its  parts  excited  withont 
a  reflex  excitement  of  all  the  rest  being  produced^  so  as  to 
generate  a  simnltaneons  conscioosness  of  all  the  positions  to 
which  they  answer.  As  harmonizing  with  this  view, 

thrcc  traits  of  this  conscionsness  may  be  named.  The  first 
is  that  tho  conscionsness  of  the  space  close  to  us  is  far  more 
intirnato  and  detailed  than  the  conscionsness  of  remote 
spaco ;  which  would  obviously  result  from  this  reflex  excite- 
ment through  organic  connexions  established  in  experience. 
Tho  second  is  that  when  the  eyes  are  tumed  in  any  direc- 
tion,  the  space-conscionsness  is  mach  more  minute  and  com- 
ploto  immediately  aronnd  that  direction  than  on  the  ontskirts 
of  tho  field  of  Vision — a  fact  similarly  explicable.  And  the 
third  is  that  in  the  dark^  especially  when  the  place  is 
unknowD^  the  ordinary  conscionsness  of  space  almost  dis- 
appears^  leaving  only  that  part  of  the  conscionsness  which 
accompanies  freedom  to  move ;  while  in  a  known  place^  as  a 
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familiär  room,  sncli  conscioosness  of  space  as  remains^  ac- 
companies  an  ideal  representation  of  the  objects  it  contains. 
Let  me  add  that^  while  we  are  tlms  enabled  to  nnderstand 
how  the  space-conscionsness  is  constitated^  we  are  also  for- 
nished  witli  an  explanation  of  sucH  special  intoitions  as  the 
geometrical  azioms ;  since  these  are  interpretable  as  indisso- 
lable  connexions  in  conscionsness,  corresponding  to  certain 
reflex  actions  which  occar  in  the  space-plexns  when  certain 
data  are  presented. 

Not  only,  then^  do  we  find  entire  congmity  between  the 
special  resnlts  synthetically  reached  and  those  reached  by 
analysis^  bnt  we  find  that  each  elucidates  the  other. 


OHAPTER  V. 

CO-ORDINATION   OF   G£N£BAL  ANALTSES. 

§  475t.  The  inqniries  carried  on  in  tlie  divisions  abstracted 
and  compared  in  the  foregoing  four  chapters^  assnmed  the 
co-existence  and  co-operation  of  subject  and  object.  Ayow- 
edly  made  as  provisional  at  tlie  outset  of  First  Prineiples, 
and  there  justified  only  hj  a  brief  survey  of  the  reasons  for 
making  it^  this  assnmption  was^  in  Part  YII.  of  this  work, 
retomed  to  for  the  purpose  of  finally  justifying  it.  Be- 
vertiDg  to  the  inference  originally  reached^  that  jostification 
for  this  ultimate  dictum  of  consciousness  must  consist  in 
proof  of  its  congruity  with  all  other  dicta^  we  proceeded 
to  set  forth  the  proof. 

The  general  argument  was  composed  of  three  portions. 
The  first^  dealing  with  the  assnmption  of  metaphysicians^ 
their  words^  and  their  reasonings^  made  it  clear  that^  to> 
whatever  school  they  belong^  metaphysicians  invariably  and 
inevitably  connote,  alike  by  their  terms  and  their  argumenta, 
the  existence  of  a  non-ego  independent  of  the  ego;  and  that 
thus^  while  congruity  emerges  with  a  realistic  conclnsion, 
an  absolute  and  fatal  incongruity  is  inyolved  by  any  other 
conclusion.  Dealing  with  the  question  more  specially^  the 
next  group  of  chapters  compared  the  argumenta  for  and 
against  realism  in  respect  to  their  priority,  their  simplicity, 
and  their  distinctness ;  with  the  result  of  showing  that  the 
realistic  belief^  first  in  order  of  genesis^  is  that  on  which  th& 
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idealistic  arguineiit  Stands ;  that  the  mental  process  yielding 
the  realistic  belief  is  relatively  brief  and  simple,  and  less 
Uable  to  be  vitiated  by  error  than  the  long  and  involved 
process  supposed  to  yield  tbe  idealistic  belief;  and  that 
while  the  states  of  conscionsness  which,  as  combined,  yield 
the  one  belief,  are  of  that  vivid  kind  in  which  most  con- 
fidence  is  to  be  placcd,  the  states  of  conscionsness  which 
yield,  or  are  snpposed  to  yield,  the  other  belief,  are  of  that 
£Ednt  kind  in  which  less  confidence  is  to  be  placed.  And 
the  implication  was  that  while  the  realistic  belief  withstanda 
the  nsaal  tests  of  certitade,  the  opposed  belief  is  triply 
discredited  by  them. 

After  thus  broadly  distingaishing  these  antagonist  doc« 
trines  as  the  one  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all  resalts 
otherwise  reached,  and  the  other  as  inconsistent  with  both, 
we  proceeded  to  judge  between  them  more  definitely  by 
means  of  a  criterion  which  must.be  accepted  in  common  by 
their  respective  def enders.  Having  explained  that  before  they 
can  be  rightly  compared,  propositions  must  be  analyzed  and 
reduced  to  like  degrees  of  simplicity,  it  was  shown  that  oor 
nltimate  ground  for  accepting  a  proposition  as  nnquestion- 
ably  tme,  is  the  inability  to  conceive  the  negation  of 
it.  And  having  recognized  the  fact  that  for  every  step  in 
an  argament  this  is  the  nltimate  justification,  we  saw  that 
by  no  possibility  can  this  test  be  invalidated ;  since  every 
Step  in  any  argnment  constitnting  the  snpposed  invalid- 
ation,  mnst  assnme  the  test.  Hence,  as  Idealism  and  Ilealism 
both  proceed  npon  the  Universal  Postulate,  the  realistic 
conclnsion  which,  being  reached  by  a  single  direct  act  of 
conscionsness,  invokes  it  only  once,  is  of  high  validity  in 
comparison  with  the  idealistic  conclnsion,  which,  reached  by 
many  steps  and  invoking  it  at  every  step,  is  proportionately 
liable  to  error  f rom  mental  lapaus. 

Such  being  the  negative  justification  of  Bealism  implied 
by  the  logical  inferiority  of  the  idealistic  argument,  wo 
proceeded  to  that  positive  jnstification  of  it  famished  by 


o^hff  anosüiTiKs. 

examination  of  its  psychological  natme  aad  geneBia  In  a 
cliapter  on  '^  The  Dynamics  of  Conwckwiimfliw/*  we  reached 
the  oonclnaion  that  we  aooept^  and  nuiat  aooept^  Üioae 
beliefs  of  which  tlie  component  ideaa  caimot  be  tont 
aBonder.  In  other  words,  we  aaw  that  a  trial  of  atrangUi 
which  shows  certain  oonnexions  in  conacioiiaDeaB  to  be 
indiasolable^  leaves  those  connexiona  oat-standing  as 
beliefs  which  we  cannot  choose  bat  hold.  Henoe  it  be- 
came  manifest  that  since,  with  the  statea  of  oonsckniaiieBa 
constitating  perception  of  an  object,  tfaere  indissolnbly 
coheres  a  conscionsness  standing  for  an  ezistence  beyond 
conscioosness^  there  is,  for  the  indestmctible  belief  tima 
f  ormed^  the  highest  Warrant  possible.  Sach  being  ihe 

psychological  natnre  of  the  realistic  belief,  we  proceeded, 
in  parsoance  of  the  same  method,  to  tnice  its  psychological 
genesis.  We  went  on  to  ezamine  the  origins  of  those  in* 
dissolubly-coherent  aggregates  of  statos  of  conscioaanesB 
constitating  our  conceptions  of  snbject  and  object.  Throogh 
three  chapters  we  traced  the  evolation  and  Separation  of 
States  of  conscionsness  into  the  two  great  aggregates, 
primarily  distingnished  as  vivid  and  faint,  and  secondarily 
distinguished  in  yarions  other  ways;  each  of  which  is 
absolutely  coherent  within  itself,  and  each  of  which,  as 
yielding  as  the  experience  of  a  nexuB  that  remains  per- 
manent while  the  states  change,  exhibits  itself  as  an  in- 
dependent  existence — a  seif  and  a  not-selL 

§  475/.  That  the  Bealism  emerging  from  this  examination 
of  the  way  in  which  cur  states  of  conscionsness  hang  to- 
gether,  is  congruons  with  the  Realism  postnlated  throngh- 
out  the  preceding  divisions  of  this  work  scarcely  needs 
saying. 

But  besides  the  general  harmonj,  too  conspicnons  to 
need  indicating,  special  harmonies  which  are  less  conspi- 
caons  may  be  pointed  out.  The  leading  tmths  taught  con- 
ceming  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  neirons  System, 
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and  conceming  the  nature  and  development  of  intelligence^ 
reoeive  crowning  illustrations  in  the  formation  o£  this  inde- 
stmctible  consdousness  in  which  Bealism  abides.  The 

general  tlieory  ihat  mental  evolntdon,  in  common  with 
the  vital  evolntion  of  which  it  forms  part,  is  a  progressing 
adjostment  of  inner  relations  to  onter  relationa — a  widen- 
ing  and  improving  correspondence  between  internal  changes 
and  extemal  co-ezistencesand  sequences — ^while  itnecessarily 
positB  snbject  and  objecto  also  implies  that^  deeper  than  all 
special  oorrespondences  between  related  phenomena  in  the 
object  and  connected  mental  states  in  the  subjecti  will  be 
that  conscionsness  of  these  two  antithetic  wholes  of  exist- 
encOj  between  parts  of  which  the  correspondence  in  every 
case  occnrs :  experience  of  their  co-ezistence^  being  a  con- 
comitant  of  each  particular  experience^  will  necessarily  be 
the  fundamental  experience.  Further^  from  the  Order  of 
progress  of  mental  facnlties,  beginning  with  related  sensa- 
tion  and  motionj  passing  to  simple  perception^  then  to 
complex  perception^  then  to  concreto  reasoning^  and  finally 
to  abstract  reasoning;  it  must  follow  that  the  higher 
facolties^  arising  by  complications  of  the  lower^  and  to  the 
last  depending  upon  them,  can  never  rightly  yield  other 
than  congmons  resnlts — can  never^  when  performing  their 
fnnctions  normally,  gire  dicta  fnndamentally  at  yariance 
with  those  of  the  primary  fistculties  they  are  evolved 
from.  Similarly  with  the  general  law  of  intelligence. 

We  f onnd  that  establishment  of  a  correspondence  between 
inner  and  onter  relations,  implies  that ''  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  change  has 
to  call  np  its  conseqnent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence 
of  the  nnion  between  the  extemal  things  they  symbo- 
lize.''  Now  if,  to  objective  relations  of  all  degrees  of 
persistence,  there  most,  to  fnlfil  the  law  of  intelli- 
gence, arise  snbjective  relations  of  all  degrees  of  cohesion; 
then,  since  the  general  relation  of  subject  and  object  is 
given  along  with  each  correspondence  between  a  particular 
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foflows  that  tliM  genenJ  reiatioa  Iwiiicett  mdhj&et  wtad  qhject^ 
more  pernstoot  in  iiJL|mimo8  Aaa  >Bjr  pKÜcnlar  vdsüoiiy 
ntiist  haTe^  answerin^  to  it^  s  more  cohcronl  relaiioii  in 
ocnucioiuness  tihan  any  other.  In  m  parallel  waj, 

this  18  an  ontcxnne  of  the  law  et  aaaociation  aa  indncthrely 
eatabliahed^  or  aa  dedactively  eaqilained  hj  Übe  fiormaiion 
of  nerrona  oonnoxions  proportionate  in  tiieir  dofiniJenoflD 
and  permeability  to  the  nnmbers  and  airengUis  of  Übe  dis- 
cliarges  they  carry.  For  if  the  oonTene  between  organiam 
and  environment  nnceaaingly  discloses  some  power  beyond 
conscionsneas^  which  in  every  peroeption  and  act  operalea 
upon  the  power  within  conscionsness^  or  is  operated  npon  by 
it;  then  the  co-existence  of  sabject  and  object  innst,  by 
the  law  of  association^  either  as  empirically  establiahed  or 
rationally  interpreted^  prodnce  an  answering  connexion  in 
conscionsness  strenger  than  any  other. 

So  is  it^  too^  with  certain  other  elements  of  the  arg^- 
ments  by  which  Realism  was  jostified.  Ezamination  of  the 
dynamics  of  conscionsness  proved  that  in  thinking^  continnal 
trials  are  made  of  the  relative  cohesions  between  states  of 
conscionsness;  with  the  result  that  the  most  coherently- 
connected  states  remain  outstanding  as  beliefs.  This  resnlt 
we  saw  may  be  interpreted  in  physiological  terms  as  the 
issne  of  a  conflict  of  tendencies  among  nervons  discharges 
to  take  varions  lines;  of  which  tendencies  the  strengest 
finally  provails  :  such  stroDgest  being  that  which  takes  the 
most  permeable  ronte,  and  sach  most  permeable  ronte  being 
one  that  has  been  made  most  permeable  by  the  most 
nnmcrous  experiences.  Hence  the  irreversibleness  of  onr 
belief  in  a  reality  beyond  conscionsness  as  well  as  a  reality 
in  conscionsness.  In  like  agreement  with  this 

principlo  of  nervous  evolution,  elaborated  in  the  "  Physical 
Synthesis/'  was  that  subjectively-established  test  of  beUef 
which  we  found  to  be  the  Universal  Postnlate.  For  a 
proposition  of   which    the    negation    is    inconceivabh 
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proposition  formed  of  states  of  consciousness  indissolably 
connected  in  a  certain  order — answers  plijsiologically  to  a 
reflez  action  occnmng  between  the  two  correlative  nerve- 
agencies:  an  action  sucli  that^  the  one  being  excited^ 
excitement  of  the  other  foUows  irresistiblj.  And  sincOi 
in  oonformity  with  the  general  theory  set  forth,  those 
organized  connexions  of  which  reflex  actions  are  the  f one- 
tions,  have  been  organized  by  recurring  discharges  prac 
tically  infinite  in  nnmber;  the  implication  is  that  sach 
reflex  intellectnal  actions  as  those  which  the  inconceivability 
of  the  negation  snpposes^  answer  to  the  most  multitudinous 
experiences^  and  are  therefore  most  certain. 

So  that  these  agreements,  like  the  preceding  agreements^ 
imply  the  conclnsion  that  the  consciousness  of  snbject  and 
object  is  organically  fixed.  The  belief  in  an  extemal  world  is 
the  ontcome  of  reflex  intellectnal  actions  established^  liko 
all  those  others  which  entail  forms  of  thonght^  dnring  that 
monlding  of  the  organism  to  the  enyironment  which  has. 
been  going  on  throngh  conntless  millions  of  years. 


CHAPTBE  VI. 


FIHAL  00MPABI80H. 


§  475k.  That  feeling  is  a  large,  if  not  the  larger^  factor 
in  deiermining  belief,  is  shown  by  tbe  üct  thatj  in  contro- 
versies  conceming  even  matters  tlie  moet  remote  firom 
human  interests^  men  will  commit  tbemselves  to  imposai- 
bilities  of  thongbt^  rather  than  surrender  hypotheses  on 
behalf  of  which  their  amowr  propre  bas  been  enlisted«  They 
will  ask  assent  to  eacb  successive  proposition  in  an  argu- 
menta on  the  ground  tbat  the  contrary  cannot  be  imagined ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  conclasion  they  would  establish  by 
such  argumenta  is  one  of  which  the  affirmation  is  more  con- 
spicuously  unimaginable. 

A  striking  ezample  of  this  has  of  late  been  fumished 
by  certain  mathematicians,  in  their  theories  about  non- 
Euclidean  spaces.  By  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the  existencej 
or  at  any  rate  the  possibility^  of  a  fourth  dimension  in 
Space  is  held  to  be  proved.  Each  link  in  this  chain  of 
reasoning  consists  of  premises  and  inference;  the  last  of 
which  is  Said  to  be  necessitated  by  the  first  If  inqniry  is 
made  why,  the  premises  being  given,  this  inference  must  be 
admitted ;  the  reply  is  that,  given  the  premises^  the  contrary 
inference  is  inconceivable.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  of 
the  entire  argumenta  notwithstanding  its  inconceivability/is 
üffercd  for  acceptance  as  a  legitimate  conclusion.  A  fourth 
dimension  in  Space  can  be  conceived  neither  as  existiug  nor 
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as  possible ;  and  yet  tlie  test  of  inconceivability  is  liere  disre- 
garded  as  of  no  moment,  thoagh  assent  to  each  step  in  the 
argument  is  regarded  as  imperative  becaose  negation  of  it 
is  inconceiyable.  An  instance  eyen  more  extreme  in  its 

incongroity,  is  fomished  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  assert- 
ing  tbe  possible  nntratb,  under  certain  conditions^  of  the 
Eaclidean  doctrine  conceming  parallel  lines.     Setting  oat 
with  data  whicb  cannot  be  conceived^  tbe  argument  pro- 
ceeds  by  steps  which  are  to  be  admitted  becaose  the  nega- 
tions  of  them  cannot  be  conceiyed^  and  reaches  a  conclosion 
which  is  held  to  be  proyed,  though  it  cannot  be  conceived. 
Let  there  be  postulated  the  existence  of  intelligent  beings 
in   Space  of  two  dimensions;    then,  and  then^  and  then^ 
&c. ;  therefore  —    Snch  is  the  form  of  the  demonstration. 
Bat  saying  nothing  about  the  inconceivability  of  beings  in 
Space  of  two  dimensions  only^  there  is  the  preceding  incon- 
ceivability of  Space  of  two  dimensions  only^  itself .    Ko  con- 
sciousness  of  snch  space^  in  the  abseqpe  of  a  third  dimension^ 
can  be  framed.    A  mathematician  once  instanced  to  me  the 
surface  of  a  solid  as  exemplifying  snch  space.     But  how  is 
the  surface  of  a  solid  to  be  conceived  apart  from  the  solid  ? 
— which  implies  a  third  dimension.     Not  even  the  attempt 
to   thiuk    of   a    plane  without    thickness^   can    be    made 
without  the  thought  of  thickness   being  involved  in  the 
hypothetical   exclusion  of  it :    the    third  dimension  per- 
sistently  intrudes.     If  I  am  asked  to  admit  that  though 
Space  of  two  dimensions  without  the  presence  of  a  third 
cannot  be  conceived^  yet  a  third  may  be  postulated  as  pos- 
sible ;  then,  at  the  firat  step  in  the  argumenta  and  at  each 
succeeding  step^  I  use  the  same  licence^  and  say  that  though 
the  reverse  inf erence  to  that  drawn  cannot  be  conceived^  yet 
the  reverse  inference  may  be  postulated  as  possible^  and^ 
postulating  it  as  possible,  I  decline  to  accept  the  inference 
offered:  the  argument  is  brought  to  a  stand.     Either  the 
impossibility  of  framing  a  proposition  in  thought  must  be 
held  a  valid  reason  for  rejecting  it,  or  it  must  not.    But 


bOoll  ooxoEuinis. 

whicherer  altemaÜTe  is  accepted  mnst  be  adhered  to.  Bea- 
soning  which  now  assumes  tlie  yalidity  of  Üüb  test  and  now 
its  inyalidity^  is  saicidal.* 

I  am  led  to  make  tliis  seemingly-irreleyant  criticism  by 
ihe  Bospicion  tliat  metaphysical  opponents  will  perhaps 
deny  a  proposition  which  I  was  aboat  to  lay  down  as 
beyond  qaestion.  I  pnrposed  setting  oat  by  saying  that 
ihe  aggregate  of  ideas  and  f  eelings  composing  conscionB- 
ness^  eitber  forms  ihe  totaliiy  of  ezistence  or  it  does  notj 
when  I  was  arrested  by  the  thonght  that  those  who  deny 
other  immediate  dicta  of  conscioosnesa  may  with  eqoal 
propriety  deny  tbis.  If  in  some  instanoes  hypothesee  wÜcb 
cannot  be  framed  in  thonght  are  posited  and  argned  from, 
such  hypotheses  may  be  posited  and  argoed  firom  in  this 
instance  too.  Beliefs  entailed  by  mental  necessitieSy  if 
rejected  in  other  cases^  may  as  well  be  rejected  in  this  case. 

Nevertheless  I  shall  here  assume^  as  the  only  possible 
alternatives^  that  ther^  is  existence  beyond  consciousness, 
or  that  there  is  no  existence  beyond  conscionsness.  Lei 
ns  consider  the  implications  of  each  alternative ;  tatdng  the 
last  first. 

§  475Z.  Of  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  existence 
beyond  conscionsness^  the  first  implication  is  that  con- 
scionsness is  nnlimited  in  extension.  For  a  limit  whicb 
conscionsness  cannot  transcend^  implies  an  existence  which 
imposes  the  limit;    and  this  must  either  be  an  existence 

*  Making  those  inconceivable  assumptions  may  have,  as  is  alleged, 
advautages  as  a  method  of  inquiry.  By  ascertaining  what  impoesible 
conclusions  arise  whon  certain  data  of  conscioosness  are  supposed  absent, 
it  may  be  shown  what  truths  are  nocessarily  involved  in  the  Constitution 
of  conscionsness.  Discovering  what  happens  when  Operations  with  Sym- 
bols answering  to  three  dimensions  are  complicated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Symbol  standing  for  a  hypothetical  fourth,  may  help  ^to  elucidate  the 
laws  of  relation  among  the  symbols  which  answer  to  the  three.  Bat 
admission  of  this  may  go  along  with  denial  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
havo  either  actual  or  possible  correspondences  in  existence  beyond  con- 
Boioasness. 
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beyond  consciousness,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis, 
or  an  existence  within  cönscioasness  other  tfaan  itself,  which 
is  also  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  Something  which  re- 
strains  consciousness  to  a  certain  sphere,  whether  it  be  in- 
ternal or  externa!,  must  be  something  other  than  consciousness 
— must  be  something  co-existing,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis.  Hence  consciousness  being  unrestrained  in  its 
sphere  becomes  infinite  in  space. 

A  further  impUcation  is  that  consciousness  is  infinite  in 
time.  To  conceive  any  limit  to  consciousness  in  the  past^  is 
to  conceive  either  that  preceding  this  limit  there  was  some 
other  actual  existence  at  the  moment  when  consciousness 
commenced,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  hypothesis, 
or  that  there  was  some  potential  existence  which  then 
became  actual,  which  potential  existence,  if  not  regarded 
as  other  existence  (which  again  would  be  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis),  must  have  been  the  same  existence  in  another 
form. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  existence  limiting  it  in  time 
and  Space,  consciousness  must  be  absolute  or  unconditioned. 
No  cause  existing  beyond  it,  all  cause  exists  within  it — 
everything  within  it  is  self-determined.  To  say  that  there 
are  conditions  which  determine  anything  within  it,  is  to  say 
that  there  is  existence  independent  of  it,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  hypothesis.  Hence,  any  state  of  consciousness,  as  a 
pain,  is  self-produced,  and  continues  only  in  virtue.of  con- 
ditions which  consciousness  itself  imposes.  The  ending  of 
any  state,  say  a  pleasure,  is  caused  solely  by  the  Operation 
of  consciousness  on  itself  •  Any  thought  f  ramed  thus  or  thus, 
may  be  iramed  with  equal  facility  in  any  other  way ;  since  to 
say  that  there  is  anything  which  determines  it  in  one  way 
rather  than  another,  implies  some  extrinsic  power  which  is, 
or  has  been,  operative  on  consciousness,  which  again  is  con- 
trary to  the  hypothesis. 

In  brief,  then,  if  there  is  no  existence  beyond  conscious- 
ness— ^if  there  is  no  other  being  either  of  the  same  kind  or 
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of  anot  her  kind ;  then  conscionsness,  etemally  existing»  is 
at  once  creator  and  created.  It  always  lias  been^  is^  and 
will  be^  the  sum  of  all  causes  and  effects^  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent. 

Further^  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  implied  absence  of 
any  limit  to  conscioosness^  tbere  cannot  be  framed  even 
the  hypothesis  of  any  other  existence;  seeing  tliat  ihe 
framing  of  sucli  hypotbesis  implies  the  conception  of  a 
limit  to  conscioasness  beyond  which  there  may  be  this  other 
existence^  and  if  conscionsness  is  nnlimited^  this  conception 
becomes  impossible^  because  there  is  no  limit  beyond  which 
other  existence  may  be  conceived.  So  that  ander  such 
conditions^  the  qnestion  of  objective  existence  as  distin- 
gaished  from  subjective  existence  is  rigoroosly  excluded. 
The  metaphysical  problem  cannot  eyen  be  entertained. 

§  475771.  Take^  now,  the  alternative^  that  there  is  exist- 
ence beyond  conscionsness.  If  conscionsness  is  not  ihe 
whole  of  existence^  several  implications  arise. 

This  other  existence  must  be  entirely  inert,  or  partly 
inert  and  partly  active,  or  entirely  actiye.  If  it  is  entirely 
inert,  then  its  relation  to  conscionsness  can  be  such  only  as 
to  exclude  conscionsness  from  a  region  of  being  it  would 
otherwise  £11.  In  this  case  conscionsness,  thongh  not 
nnlimited,  remains,  within  its  limits,  absolute :  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  energy,  its  actions  are  in  all  respects 
self-determined.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  other  existence 
is  either  partially  actiye  or  wholly  actiye,  then  conscionsness 
is  not  only  restricted  in  its  sphere,  but  is  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  :  the  energy  manifesting  itself  in  consciouness,  co- 
exists  with  another  energy  capable  of  working  changes  in 
it  and  being  changed  by  it.  For  if  these  two  energies  do 
not  stand  in  such  relation  as  to  affect  one  another,  then 
each  is  to  the  other  practically  non-existent ;  and  we  are 
brought  again  to  the  condition  in  which  conscionsness 
becomes,  within  its  sphere,  absolute. 
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But  now  if  tliese  two  existences^  both  seats  of  energy,  co- 
exist  in  sucli  wise  as  to  affect  one  anotherj  there  is  neces- 
sarily  implied  some  place  where  the  action  of  one  npon  the 
other  occurs,  and  wherej  consequenÜy^  tliey  bound  one 
anoiher.  The  conception  of  tlie  two  as  separate  energies^ 
implies  some  kind  of  limit  at  which  the  one  ceases  and  the 
other  begins.  In  what  way  this  limit  is  constitnted  does 
not  here  concem  us.*  It  snffices,  for  the  porpose  of  the 
argumenta  to  point  ont  that  nnless  conscioosness  is  evor  - 
where  shat  ofE  from  other  ezistence  by  that  which  is^  rela- 
tiyely  to  itselfi  an  impassable  limit^  then  the  implication  is 
that^  transcending  the  limit,  it  can  inclade  within  itself  the 
extra  conscions  existence ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  presence  of  some  bound  where  the  one  existence 
ceases  and  the  other  begins,  implies  either  nnlikeness 
between  the  two  existences  or  breach  of  continuity; 
but  whichever  alternative  be  assumed,  it  equally  results 
that  the  existence  outside  the  limit  becomes  by  contrast 
unconscious.  To  suppose  that  something  beyond  conscions- 
ness  can  be  present  in  consciousness  as  a  part  of  it,  is  to 
suppose  that  consciousness  has  gone  beyond  its  limits  and 
incorporated  this  something,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypo- 
thesis.  Necessarily^  therefore,  with  the  admission  of  a 
limit  to  consciousness,  there  goes  the  admission  that  what- 
eyer  lies  beyond  it  is  antithetically  opposed  as  something 
into  which  consciousness  cannot  enter,  and  as  thus^  by  the 
exclusion  of  consciousness  from  it,  rendered,  relatiyely  to 
consciousness,  unconscious.  Though  existence  beyond  con- 
sciousness may  be  as  a  whole  of  the  same  nature,  or  though 
parts  of  it  may  be  of  the  same  nature,  yet  the  occurrence  of 
a  breach  of  contmuity  prevents  such  outer  consciousness 
from  being  present  in  consciousness  as  such. 

But  now,  such  being  the  relatious  between  the  two  ex- 

*  I  say  this  lest  it  sboolcl  b«  fwmn?^  th^t  limiti^tiop  in  space  is  alleged. 


iatencea,  whai  mast  be  ihe  oatare  at  their  interooane  ? 
Where  the  one  energy  acte  on  tlie  o&er  (wo  will  tor  oomr 
venience  call  them  outer  and  inner,  tliooglL  ihis  is  not 
neoessary  to  ihe  argoment),  the  cause  and  the  eSect  nmst 
differ;  sincetheeffect^beingaprodoctof  tiie  co-operationof 
thetwoenergieByCannot  belike  either.  To  saythatanooter 
canjse  prodnces  an  inner  e£kct  identical  with  iteelf,  is  to  say 
that  ihe  inner  existence  is  acted  xspon  witfaont  either  actmg 
er  re-aciing;  which  is  praciically  to  say  ihat  it  has  no 
attribate  by  which  existence  is  distingnished  from  non- 
ezistence.  As  the  resnltant  of  two  forces  differs  from  boih, 
every  prodnct  arising  in  conscionsness  firom  co-operaüon  of 
the  inner  and  onter  energies,  or  pari«  of  tiiem,  can  be  like 
neither  of  its  faciors.  So  is  it^  ioo,  respecting  any  n^xus 
among  the  canses  in  the  one  and  any  nemu  among  the  efibots 
in  the  other.  To  say  that  the  inner  relations  of  effects  can 
be  identical  with  the  outer  relations  of  canses,  is  to  say  that 
while  the  onter  canses  are  transformed  in  working  the  inner 
effects^  yet  the  order  among  them  nndergoes  no  transforma- 
tion ;  and  this  is  to  say  either  that  there  is  no  inner  order, 
or  that  the  inner  order  is  inoperatiye.  If  the  inner  existence 
has  no  order^  then  it  has  no  parts  distingnishable  in  either 
Space  or  time ;  in  which  case  its  existence  is  indistingoishable 
from  non-existence.  If^  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  inner 
existence  has  some  order,  it  is  held  that  this  order  is  not  a 
factor  which,  co-operating  with  the  outer  order,  produces  a 
resultant  order ;  then  the  implication  is  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  Order  which  is  indistinguishable  in  its  effects  from  no 
Order.  But  nnless  this  implication  is  accepted,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  whatever  inner  order  exists,  must,  by  its  Co- 
operation, modify  the  impressed  outer  order:  the  inner  order 
of  effects  must  be  made  to  differ  from  the  outer  order  of  canses. 
Thusy  then^  rejecting  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  the 
hypothesis  that  conscionsness  is  the  sole  existence  (since  as 
we  See  this  cannot  without  suicide  entertain  the  metaphysical 
Problem)^  and  accepting  the  alternative  that  there  is  exist« 
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ence  otlier  than  consciousness^  we  find  tliat  tlie  conclosions 
reaclied  are  inevitablo.  If  we  exciude  the  hypothesis  that 
both  the  existences  are  inert  (in  which  case  the  existence  of 
either  woold  be  to  the  other  the  same  as  its  non-existence); 
and  if  we  exciude  the  hypothesis  that  the  inner  existence  is 
inert  and  the  outer  actiye  (which  would  imply  that  the  inner 
existence  has  not  that  trait  by  which  it  knows  itself  as  con- 
sciousness) ;  and  if  we  exciude  the  hypothesis  that  the  inner 
existence  is  active  and  the  outer  inert  (which,  save  by  the 
presence  of  limits,  would  leave  the  inner  existence  in  every 
respect  seif -determined  or  absolute) ;  and  if  we  posit  the 
remaining  hypothesis^  that  both  inner  and  outer  existences 
are  active ;  there  necessarily  emerge  the  conclusions,  first 
that^  by  the  intercourse  of  the  two^  the  existence  of  each  is 
implied^  and  second  that  causes  and  their  connexions  in  the 
one  must  differ  from  effects  and  their  connexions  in  the 
other.     The  two  necessities  are  co-equal. 

For  if  it  be  said  that  an  effect  wrought  by  the  one 
on  the  other  is  not  like  its  cause  in  the  other^  it  is  simul- 
taneously  said  that  there  is  a  cause  in  the  other.  If  it  be 
Said  that  no  connexion  between  the  effects  in  the  one  can 
be  like  the  connexion  between  the  causes  in  the  other,  it  is 
simultaneously  said  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the 
caases  in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  while  to  the  inner 
existence  the  outer  existence  is  represented  by  its  effects^ 
but  cannot  be  presented  in  its  nature;  yet  the  represent- 
ation  of  it  by  its  effects^  necessarily  implies  its  co-ex- 
istence. 

§  475ti.  This  argument,  of  course^  sets  out  with  certain 
fundamental  data  of  consciousness.  There  are  involved 
the  ideas  of  limit^  of  difference»  of  likeness,  of  inclusion 
and  exclusion,  of  cause  and  effect.  There  are  taken  for 
granted  the  necessary  dependences  of  certain  conclusions 
on  certain  premises.  Of  mutually-exclusive  alternatives 
it  is  assumed    that   acceptance  of   the    one  necessitates 
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rejectkn  cf  the  other.     It  mar  be  oontended,  and  rightlj 
cQDtended,  that  diese  primary  iuliiitionw^  rednoed  to  liiflir 
loirest  terms,  themaelTeB  iiii|dy  fhe  co-eriatmro  6t  sobjeci 
and  object.     Bot,  as  said  at  the  ontaet  [Finl  Prmciplei, 
§  39),  the    iniellect    can   no  more   atir  witlioiit  the  aid 
Cff  certain   oonsolidaied   oonoepticnis,  than  the  bodf  caa 
Btir  withoat  the  aid  of  ita  limba.    The  Talidilj  of  theae 
coDceptions  cannot,  therefore,  be  ahown  hj  any  argnment; 
sinoe,  from  step  io  step,  such  argnment  takea  for  granted 
their  Taliditr.    If  anbject  and  object  eziat,  then,  neoeBsaritfy 
intelligenoe  is  based  on  the  relation  between  them ;  and  if 
80,  it  can  nse  no  aignment  to  show  the  existenoe  of  the 
object,  which  does  not  diiecüj  or  indirecÜy  imply  the  ex« 
istence  of  the  object.     If,  as  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the 
proof  of  any   tmth  is  the  aflUiation  of  it  on  some  more 
general   tmth,  and  this  again  on  some  tmth  stDl  more 
general,  nntil  the  most  general  tmth  is  reached ;  then  tbe 
most  general  tmth  cannot  be  proved.    We  can  do  no  more 
than  show   that    this   nltimate   dictum   of  conscionsness, 
together  with  all    those   derivative  dicta  constitnting  onr 
indes tructible  conceptions,  everywhere  harmonize  with  all 
dicta  otherwise  arrived  at. 

The  foregoing  argnment,  then,  simply  brings  out  the 
facta  that,  of  the  two  alternatives  that  there  is  ezistence 
beyond  conscionsness,  and  that  there  is  no  existence  beyond 
conscionsness,  the  first  is  in  all  ways  congraous  with  other 
delivcrances  of  conscionsness,  and  the  last  is  in  all  ways 
ncongruons  with  them.  The  last,  implying  that  conscions- 
ness is  etemal,  omnipresent,  and  omnipotent,  also  impUes 
that  tho  hypothesis  of  other  existence  being  of  necessity 
excludcd,  tho  metaphysical  probl^m  cannot  arise :  to  snppose 
that  tho  question  of  subject  and  object  can  be  entertained, 
is  to  supposo  the  hypothesis  untrne.  The  first,  implying  that 
consciousness  is  an  existence  limited  and  circumscribed  by 
othor  existence,  while  it  implies  that  co-existence  of  subject 
and  object  which  all  our  intellectual  Operations  pre-snppose. 
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and  renders  the  fabric  of  onr  conclasions  consistent^yields  tlie 
forther  conclasion  that  the  oater  reality,  thongli  present  to 
the  inner  reality  as  existing^  cannot  be  known  in  its  natore. 

Thus  we  are  brongbt  again,  by  another  route,  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  Transfigured  Bealism.  We  are  shown  that,  while  the 
opposed  doctrines  are  consistent  neither  within  themselyes 
nor  with  other  beliefs,  this  docirine  is  intemally  consistent 
and  consistent  extemally  with  onr  beliefs  at  large. 

Here,  however,  we  are  chiefly  concsmed  to  observe  its 
consistency  Yritb  the  seyeral  groaps  of  conclasions  reached 
in  the  snccessive  parts  of  this  work. 

§  475o.  As  already  shown,  the  conception  of  Mind  as 
consisting,  in  common  with  Life  at  large^  of  definit^ly  com- 
bined  heterogeneons  changes  in  correspondence  with  ex- 
temal  co-existences  and  seqaences^  necessarily  posits  the 
relation  of  snbject  and  object.  The  interpretatiou  of  reflex 
action,  instinct^  reason^  feeling^  and  will^  as  factors  in  the 
adjastment  of  inner  relations  to  onter  relations,  unavoidably 
pre-sapposes  an  extemal  reality^  as  well  as  an  internal  reality. 
And  the  reasoning  nsed  to  show  that  the  nervous  System, 
and  therefore  the  conscionsness  accompanying  its  actions, 
is  eyolyed  throagb  the  conyerse  of  organism  and  enyiron- 
ment,  cannot  be  carried  ont  withont  assnming  organism  and 
enyironment. 

Witb  scarcely  less  cleamess  is  the  realistic  assamption 
inyolyed  by  tbose  analyses  which  redace  conscionsness  to 
its  lowest  terms.  The  decomposition  of  complex  ideas  into 
simpler  ones^  and  of  these  again  into  simpler,  nntil  there 
are  reached,  as  the  simplest,  tbe  relations  of  nnlikeness  and 
seqnence ;  eyery where  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  an 
extemal  distribntion  which  the  internal  distribution  repre- 
sents.  When,  for  instance,  there  are  analyzed  certain  forms 
of  conscionsness  in  the  ego,  as  Space  and  Time,  the  analysis 
pre-snpposes  certain  forms  in  the  noii-ego,  which,  if  not  copied 
by  those  in  the  ego,  are  symbolized  by  them. 
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Bat  while  Ühronglioat  boih  syntlieses  and  aiudyseSy  Beal* 
ism  is  at  every  step  a  necessary  implication,  there  ia  not 
necessarily  implied  Cmde  Bealism.  Contrariwise,  the  ar- 
gnment  everywhere  harmonizes  with,  and  in  some  places 
inyolves^  Transfigored  Bealisni.  The  oondnsbn  tliat  every 
nerroBS  discharge  consists  of  snccessiye  pDlses,  makrng  it 
clear  tliat  the  discharges  being  like  one  another  cannot  be 
like  the  initiating  Stimuli  which  are  nnlike  one  another^  we 
fonnd  to  agree  with  the  indnction  that  f eelings  are  rehitive  to 
the  size^  natare^  state^  and  part  of  the  organism  affected ;  and 
both  of  them  we  find  congmoos  wiih  that  ä  priori  inferc^id 
reached  above,  that  doriDg  the  conyerse  between  inclnding 
and  included  existences^  oater  causes  and  inner  effects  can- 
Dot  be  identical  in  natore.  So,  too,  the  tmths  of 

nenroos  stracture,  implying  that  the  internal  nexits  of  nenrons 
changes  cannofcbe  like  the  external  nexus  of  actions  to  which 
these  nervous  changes  are  adjosted,  agreeing  as  it  did  with 
the  indnction  that  the  relations  in  conscionsness,  yarying 
with  the  dimensions,  structure,  and  position  of  the  organ- 
ism,  cannot  be  like  those  dependences  in  the  enyironment 
to  which  they  refer,  agrees  also  with  the  above  d  priori 
inference,  that  the  distribution  of  effects  in  a  limited 
existence  must  be  nnlike  the  distribution  of  causes  in 
the  existence    limiting     it.  Thus,    whether 

prescnlcd  ander  its  most  abstract  form  as  aboye,  or  under  a 
more  concrete  form  as  before,  the  doctrine  of  Transfigured 
Bealism,  which  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  doctrine 
of  tho  Unknowable,  harmonizes  with  the  results  of  both 
synthescs  and  analyses ;  since,  while  they  imply  that  inner 
thougbts  answer  to  outer  things,  in  such  wise  that  cohesions 
in  tho  one  correspond  to  persistences  in  the  other,  they  do 
not  imply  that  tho  correspondence  is  anything  more  than 
symbolic. 

Not  only  is  the  actuality  of  subject  and  object  an  impli- 
cation  which  eyerywhere  emerges,  but  the  genesia  of  the 
notion  of  subject  and  object  is  congruonsly  explained.     As 
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already  said^  if  the  faculties  of  the  subject  have  been  moulded 
by  converse  with  tbe  objecto  tbe  existence  of  the  object  is 
necessarily  given  in  the  Constitution  of  these  facnlties  of  tbe 
snbject  whicb  have  been  moulded  upon  it.  Inevitably^  too, 
an  explanation  of  consoiousness  will  be  possible  if  the 
generating  object  is  postulated;  while  no  explanation  of 
consciousness  ^11  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  generat- 
ing object.  The  rise  of  the  Cognition  that  the 
two  are  independent  is  also  ezplicabla  Whether  we  con- 
sider  from  a  personal  point  of  view  that  process  of  seif -inter- 
pretation  which^  as  a  primary  result^  evolves  the  notions 
of  subject  and  object  (as  we  did  when  watching  how  the 
yivid  and  faint  aggregates  segregate) ;  or  whether  we  con- 
sider  the  process  vicariously  and  under  its  most  abstract 
form,  as  we  have  done  above^  by  observing  what  mnst 
happen  to  an  active  existence  circumscribed  by  another 
active  existence;  wo  see  that  there  nnavoidably  arises  a 
distinction  between  that  set  of  manifestations  which,  being 
controllable  by  an  energy  ever  welling  np  within^  are 
grouped  together  as  an  ego,  and  that  set  of  manifestations 
which^  not  being  thus  controllable,  originate  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  outer  energy  or  non-ego, 

Once  more  we  are  shown  why^  though  consciousness  of 
an  existence  beyond  consciousness  is  inexpugnable^  yet 
this  extra-conscious  existence  not  only  remains  inconceiy- 
able  in  nature,  but  the  natare  of  its  connexion  with  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  truly  conceived.  Carrying  on  its 
Operations  in  terms  of  its  own  states  and  the  relations 
among  them,  consciousness  cannot  frame  in  thought  a 
relation  of  which  one  term  is  beyond  consciousness.  And 
yet^  compelled  as  it  is  to  recognize  objective  existence,  it  can 
never  cease  its  efEorts  to  make  objective  existence  one  term 
of  a  relation  in  consciousness.  Ever  restrained  by  its  limits, 
but  ever  trying  to  exceed  them^  consciousness  cannot  but 
use  the  f orms  of  its  activity  in  figuring  to  itself  that  which 
oannot  be  brought  within  these  forms ;  and  is  obliged  by 


ihiue  formB  io  ikank  <A  ihe  xdatioii  of  sobject  and  object 
M  like  relatioDS  iTing  witlnn  isaelC.  Bot  liiiee  ooe  term  of 
such  mlUkfa  lies  ootnde  of  it,  neÜher  tlie  term  nor  the 
rehium  oui  be  completed  in  tliooglit.  Yei  the  form  rf 
tbcmgbt  luw  to  be  fflled  np;  and  ihe  onlj  poMihiKty  is  m 
tjwixAictl  filling'iip  of  it— ending  an  nnfinuhed  rchtion  hj 
•n  nokniOini  term«  To  tliis  conclnMon  we  aie  hrooght 
wbetber  we  coniemplaie  sabject  and  object  nnder  their 
most  abstract  fonoB,  as  inclnded  and  inclnding  eziateiioea ; 
or  wbether  we  oontemplate  them  mider  tfaeir  ooncrete  forma, 
aa  we  did  throngboot  the  diacoasion  wbich  ended  in  the 
doetrine  of  Tranafignred  Bealism« 

§  47&p.  And  tben,  to  round  ofE  this  exbibition  of 
congmities,  we  may  note  tbat  arnyal  at  the  doetrine  of 
TraoHfigared  Bealiam,  ia  a  last  step  in  that  general  proceaa 
bj  which  Mind  ia  made  a  difiEerentiated  and  integrated  divi- 
0ion  of  tho  totality  of  being. 

Bogarding  Evolution  as  all-comprehensive^  and  regarding 
ovory  conscionsness  as  an  individnalized  part  of  the  Uni- 
vorHal  Power^  we  have  to  obsenre  how^  at  its  highest  stage, 
consciouHnoss  exhibits  the  traits  of  advanced  erolntioQ^  not 
only  in  other  ways  bat  also  by  becoming  most  distinctly 
markod  off  f  rom  surrounding  existence.  In  the  Prindples  of 
Biology,  §  ö3,  we  saw  that  during  evolation^  physically  consi- 
dorcdi  organisms  are  more  and  more  decidedly  differentiated 
from  thoir  onvironmonts  in  respect  of  structure,  form,  com- 
poHition,  Rpocific  gravity,  temperatare^  and  self-mobilifcy .  In 
tho  f(jn'going  parts  of  this  work  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the 
oourHü  of  ovolution^  psychically  considered,  the  aggregate  of 
statos  and  ohanges  constituting  oonscionsness^  while  aug- 
montiug  in  qnantity,  while  growing  more  heterogeneons  in 
its  eoinponontSj  whilo  integrating  into  a  more  coherent 
wholoi  whilo  aoquiring  increased  definiteness  in  the  kinds 
und  rolivtions  of  its  parts^  becomes  by  these  traits  contrasted 
moro  niurkodly  with  surrounding  activities.     And  here  it 
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remains  to  be  Bhown  ihat  it  also  becomes   diyided  from 
ihem  by  a  sharper  line  of  demarkation. 

For  a  long  time  afber  there  is  conscionsness  there  is  no 
self-conscionsness.  The  atates  and  cbanges  of  conscionsness 
are  not  known  to  themselves  as  conatituting  a  separate 
entity.  Eyen  in  low  stages  of  haman  evolntion^  seli-con- 
scionsness  is  very  incomplete  :  that  circamscription  of  con- 
scionsness which  is  implied  by  tbe  prononn  '^  1/'  is  for  a 
long  time  imperfect  in  the  child^  wbo  continnes  to  speak 
of  himself  objectively.  In  the  savage,  too,  tbere  exists  no 
sncb  conceptionof  bis  conscionsness  as  that  which  is  familiär 
to  the  civilized.  The  part  of  him  which  answers  to  what 
we  call  mind^  he  thinks  of  as  a  dnplicate  of  his  body^  and 
thinks  of  it  as  no  less  material.  Even  as  this  becomes  step 
by  Step  de-materializedy  it  continnes  to  be  thonght  of  as  per- 
vading  him  all  through^  and  iike  him  in  aspect  •  And  there 
are  long  absent  from  hi<<  langoage  all  words  by  which 
mental  phenomena^  considered  9s  snch^  are  expressed.  This 
incomplete  differentiation  of  conscionsness  from  material 
existence,  is  well  shown  in  him  by  the  behef  that  the  yirtne 
of  a  f  oe  may  be  acquired  by  eating  his  flesh ;  and  again,  by 
the  belief  that  a  name^  which  in  reality  exists  only  as  an 
idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  it^  has  an  objective 
existence  and  is  a  part  of  the  ownor's  being.  TJnder  another 
form  this  confosion  is  shown  ns  in  the  notion  which  long 
prevailed  among  civilized  peoples,  and  is  exemplified  in 
mediasval  drawings^  that  vision  is  effected  by  something  pro-* 
ceeding  from  the  eye  to  the  object;  and  that  thns  con- 
scionsnessy  in  a  way,  extends  as  &r  as  the  object.  And 
the  incomplete  differentiation  of  subject  and  object  thns 
markedly  exemplified  in  lower  stages  of  inte^ligence^  is  ex- 
emplified among  onrselves  less  markedly  by  Crude  Bealism. 
The  beliefs  that  a  noise  exists  objectively  as  such^  that  sonr- 
ness^  as  tasted^  inheres  in  vinegar,  and  so  thronghont^ 
similarly  show  ns  a  bordor-region  within  which  sabject  and 
objecfc  are  confounded.    What  exist  in  conscionsness  as  sen« 


wtäknm  sve  iAmtitifiä  wUi  ptupeiüci  in  oaler  objecte.  Most 
detrl j  ii  diu  leen  im  ll»  orfiaarj  eoDeeptioii  <rf  iiw  iMiir ■! 
§orce,  wlndi,  prcaent  io  eonnoiBBe«  imder  the  iont  of 
cSori^  is  nppoied  io  exiit  befond  ruiim  iiiimi  imder  llw 
Mme  form:  tlie  Egth^s  actioii  on •  hlBng  body i«  cuuceirBd 
«•ftpuIL 

Bai  sow  Tmufigoied  BfaJiiiin  eompletoB  the  diBeronIk 
ticm  et  mhyed  and  object,  by  defimtdy  Be|iT«üiig  diai 
wfaieh  heUmgß  to  Üie  ans  firom  fhai  wUch  belongs  to  the 
other«  It  does  noi^  wiili  Idealisiii,  saj  fhai  fhe  objeci  ezistB 
CBij  M  peroeired— does  not  mboluh  the  line  <rf  dtiuuuliaikm 
between  rabjeci  and  objeci  bj  bringmg  the  object  wühin 
eonscioiiBnesB ;  bat  it  admits  the  independent  eziateiioe  of 
the  object  aa  aoperoeiyed«  It  doea  not,  with  Grade  Bealiam, 
hold  that^  apart  front  a  perceiving  conacioaaneaB,  the  object 
poaseaaea  thoae  attribntea  bj  which  it  ia  distingniahed  in 
perception— -doea  not  aacribe  to  the  object  aomeäiing  irhidi 
beloDga  to  the  aalgect.  Asaerting  an  impaaaable  limit 
between  the  two,  it  recog^nizes  an  eztemal  independent 
eziBtcnce  which  ia  the  canse  of  changea  in  conscionaneas, 
while  tbo  eflecta  it  worka  in  conscionsnesa  constitate  the 
perception  of  it ;  and  it  infers  that  the  knowledge  consti- 
tnted  by  theae  eflecta  cannot  be  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
canaea  them^  bat  can  only  imply  its  existence. 

May  it  not,  then,  be  said  that  in  thns  interpreting  itaelf, 
aubjectivo  existence  makes  definite  that  differentiation  from 
objoctive  oxistenco^  which  has  been  going  on  from  the 
boginning  of  mental  evolution  ? 


PART  IX. 


COEOLLAßlES. 


OHAPTER  I. 

SPECIAL    PSYCHOLOGT. 

§  476.  The  foregoing  divisions  of  this  work  have  had  for 
their  subject-matter  the  principles  of  Psychology,  considered 
as  the  Bcience  of  Mind  in  general.  Thongh  numeroua 
special  facts  liave  been  cited^  acd  illastrations  have  been 
called  now  from  the  mental  phenomena  seen  in  animals  and 
now  from  those  which  men  exhibit,  yet  the  aim  thronghout 
has  been  to  establish  truths  of  universal  application — to 
formulate  the  laws  of  psychical  action  at  large^  withont 
reference  to  the  particular  forms  of  it  displayed  in  this  or 
that  creatnre  and  this  or  that  facnlty. 

But  the  field  of  General  Psychology  having  been  ex- 
plored,  there  opens  before  us  the  far  more  extensive  field 
of  Special  Psychology.  After  the  tosk  of  arriving  at 
tmiversal  principles  by  induction  from  particular  cases^  and 
the  deductive  verification  of  these  principles^  there  comes 
the  task  of  explaining  by  them  the  multitndinoas  par- 
ticular cases  which  have  not  been  recognized  in  the 
process  of  generalization.  The  nature  of  each  mental 
power^  considered  as  a  distinguishable  group  of  activities 
displayed  in  common  by  many  animals^  is  a  question  in 
Special  Psychology  least  removed  frt)m  the  questions  of 
General  Psychology.  The  mental  Constitution  of  each 
animal^  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  such  powers  ad- 
justed  in  their  kinds  and  degrees  to  the  mode  of  life^  is 
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a  more  special  qoestion— one  the  romoieiiesB  of  wUui 
finom  qaestions  of  General  Psjchologj  la  eonapicooiia.  And 
tlien  among  still  more  special  qoestioiia  are  Uioee  preaented 
by  individnal  pecnliarities^  and  by  the  YBriationa  wbicb  the 
life  of  each  individnal  displays. 

§  477.  Of  the  yast  field  of  research  indnded  within  these* 
bonnds«  we  need  here  examine  bot  a  small  part.  Having^ 
preseutlj  to  follow  out  Evolution  nnder  those  higher  forma 
which  societies  present^  the  special  psychology  of  Man^  con- 
sidered  as  the  onit  of  which  societies  are  oomposed^  mnst  be 
briefly  outlined — or  rathcr^  such  part  of  his  special 
psychology  as  Stands  in  direct  relation  to  sociological 
phenomena. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  ability  of  men  to  co-operate  in  any 
degree  as  members  of  a  society^  pre-supposes  certain  in- 
tellectnal  fiMmlties  and  certain  emotions.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  efficiency  of  their  co-operation  wül,  other  things 
eqnal^  be  determined  by  the  amonnts  and  proportions  in 
which  they  possess  these  reqnired  mental  powers.  It  is 
also  manifest  that,  by  continuing  to  co-operate  nnder  the 
conditions  fomished  by  any  social  State,  the  amonnts  and 
proportions  of  these  mental  powers  may  be  modified,  and 
some  modified  form  of  co-operation  may  hence  result;  which 
again  reacting  on  the  nature  is  itself  again  reacted  npon. 
Hence,  in  preparation  for  the  study  of  social  evolution,  there 
have  to  be  dealt  with  various  questions  respecting  the 
faculties  it  brings  into  play,  and  respecting  the  modes  in 
which  these  are  developed  during  continued  social  life. 

§  478.  In  the  group  of  corollaries  here  to  be  gathered 
together,  sundry  of  the  facts  and  inferences  already  nsed  in 
the  development  of  general  principles  will  naturally  recur— 
not,  however,  nnder  the  same  aspects  as  before,  but  under 
aspects  somewhat  more  specific  and  tmder  relations  to  one 
anothor  more  or  loss  new. 
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I  maj  forther  explain  that  while  the  aim  will  be  to  give 
an  adequate  account  of  those  human  facnlties  which  take 
part  as  &ctors  in  social  phenomena,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  limit  ourselves  absolutelj  to  the  manifestations  of  these 
faculties  in  human  beings.  Without  glancing  at  the  mani- 
festations of  some  of  them  in  minds  of  inferior  types^  wo 
cannot  understand  their  essential  natures^  or  the  modes  in 
which  social  lifo  affects  them. 

To  re-assure  the  reader,  already  wearied  with  multitu- 
dinous  explanations^  I  may  add  that  the  needful  statements 
will  be  comparatively  succinct.  Affcer  the  füll  development 
of  general  principles  in  the  foregoing  divisions^  the  applica- 
tions  of  them  to  be  now  made  will  be  understood  without 
much  detail. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

S  479.  Before  dealing^  even  briefly^  witli  special  mental 
facnlties  in  a  systematic  way^  we  mnst  class  them.  Classi- 
fication is  here  more  difficnlt  than  nsnal;  and  cannot^  in- 
deed^  be  efifected  in  anything  more  than  a  yagne  way. 
Observe  tbe  obstacles. 

Thongb  a  cbemist  may  in  a  few  cases  be  nncertain  wbat 
gronp  an  element  belongs  to^  as^  for  instance^  whetiber 
seleniom  is  metallic  or  non-metaUic^  yet  generally  bis  divi- 
sions  are  precise :  the  tbings  he  deals  with  admit  of  sharp 
Separations.  K  we  arrange  animals  in  classes^  the  diffi- 
colties  that  occasionally  present  themselves  do  not  hinder 
US  in  marking  ont  the  great  divisions  and  snb-divisions. 
Evolution  of  organisms  tends  ever  to  produce  more  pro- 
nounced  partings — alike  between  the  great  groups,  the 
sub-groups,  the  sub-sub-groups,  &c. ;  so  that,  using  the 
analogy  of  a  tree,  eaeh  branch,  bearing  its  secondary  and 
tertiary  branches  down  to  the  ultimate  twigs,  is  always  qnite 
distinct  from  its  neighbonrs.  Occasionally  it  may  not  be  at 
a  glance  obvious  which  of  two  adjacent  branches  a  certain 
twig  belongs  to ;  bnt  a  nearer  examination  resolves  the 
doubt  completely.  But  now,  carrying  fhrther 

the  tree-analogy^  let  us  suppose  that  along  with  this 
continual  divergence  and  re-divergence  of  the  branches^ 
there  had  gone  on  a  continual  inosculation.     Suppose  that 
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from  the  twigs  of  each  brancli,  as  it  diverged,  there  were 
Bent  out  processes  to  join  the  twigs  of  a  neighbouring  branch ; 
and  that  then,  from  these  two  brancbes  thereafter  grow- 
ing  in  tliis  Knked  manner,  there  were  sent  out  processes  to 
join  other  similarly-linked  brancbes ;  and  so  on  perpetually. 
It  is  clear  that  in  tbis  case  definite  Classification  would  be 
impossible. 

Such  a  mode  of  development  rudely  symbolizes  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  great  neryous  centres.  There  is  similarly 
an  integration  proceeding  pari  passu  with  a  difierentiation. 
But  the  development  of  the  functions  necessarilj  follows  the 
same  course  as  the  development  of  the  structures.  Hence 
it  happens  that  these  functions,  which  are  what  we  call 
faculties  or  mental  powers,  are  but  imperfectly  distinguished 
from  one  another ;  and  there  cannot  be  made  a  Classification 
of  them  like  that  which  we  make  of  separable  extemal 
objects.  We  may  indeed  recognize  broad  contrasts ;  as,  in 
the  branched  inosculating  structure  described,  we  could  say 
of  a  certain  part  whether  it  belonged  to  the  right  side  or 
the  left,  the  upper  or  the  lower.  But  the  perpetual  inoscu- 
lation  and  re-inosculation  forbid  anything  quite  specific. 

Duly  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  unspecific  Classification 
which  remains  possible  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and,  indeed, 
needful;  and  duly  recognizing  the  fact  that  no  kind  of 
Classification  can  be  specific ;  there  is  a  Classification  to  be 
oiherwise  made,  which  we  shall  here  find  of  great  use. 
Carrying  furthor  the  analogy  employed,  let  us  suppose  that 
our  symbolic  tree  added,  year  by  year,  to  its  periphery,  a 
new  Stratum  of  divergent  branches  with  their  inosculating 
processes,  and  that  the  lateral  Communications  thus  esta- 
blished  became  continually  wider;  so  that  while  in  the 
innermost  Stratum  adjacent  pairs  of  branches  cnly  were 
connected,  in  the  next  above  it  pairs  of  pairs  were  con- 
nected, and  above  these,  pairs  of  such  Clusters,  and  so  on 
continually.  Then  the  structures  contained  in  this  aggre- 
gate  would  be.classifia.ble  ßeverally  as  belonging  to  the  first, 

0  0 
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second^  third^  or  fonrth  Stratum ;  and,  if  eacli  Stratum  had 
some  function  in  reiation  to  the  rest,  it  wonld  be  possible 
to  classifj  the  fhnctions  as  severally  of  the  first,  second, 
third^  er  fourth  order. 

Bctuming  to  the  stractnre  of  the  great  nervoos  centre  in 
which  the  higher  mental  facnlties  are  seated,  we  may 
recognize  the  propriety  of  gronping  them  according  as  they 
are  removed  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fonrth,  &c,,  degree 
from  those  simple  sense-facnlties  which  are  the  roots 
common  to  them  all.  Such  a  mode  of  Classification 
harmonizes  with  the  results  of  both  analysis  and  synthesis. 
It  is  one  which  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  indirectly  implies ; 
and  we  shall  find  it  very  conyenient. 

Such  difficulty  as  the  reader  finds  in  interpreting  this 
analogical  statement,  will  perhaps  disappear  on  passing,  as 
we  will  now  do,  to  a  direct  ezamination  of  the  facts*  These 
will  p^ve  meaning  to  the  symbolic  illustration  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  elucidated  by  it. 

§  480.  I  need  not  do  more  than  recall  the  fact  dwelt  on 
in  the  chapter  on  the  '^  Composition  of  Mind/'  that  the 
primary  division  of  mental  Clements  is  into  Feelings  and 
the  Belations  between  Feelings  (commonly  called  Gogni- 
tions).  Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  fact  there  indicated  that 
though  this  is  the  most  strongly-marked  distinction,  it  is 
not  an  absolute  distinction.  While,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  admit  at  the  first  step,  that  mental  facnlties  can  be 
but  impcrfectly  marked  off  from  one  another,  we  are  able 
to  perceive  a  broad  contrast  between  those  modes  of  con- 
sciousness  in  which  the  sentient  states  themselves  predomi- 
nantly  occupy  it,  and  those  in  which  it  is  predominantly 
occupied  by  the  relations  among  them — a  broad  contrast 
between  Fjeelinqs  and  Coqnitions.* 

Proceeding  to  sub-divide  these  two  great  classes,  we  find 

*  Tire  olaasification  which  here  followa  was  origiiially  appended  to  a 
oritioUm  on  Professor  Bain's  work,  The  Bmatiam  cmd  tike  WUk 
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Üiat^  to  take  first  the  Gognitions^  these  are  divisible  in  a 
general  way  into  four  great  sub-classes. 

Presentative  cognitiona ;  or  those  in  whicli  consciousness 
is  oecupied  in  localizing  a  Sensation  impressed  on  the 
organism — oecupied,  that  is,  with  the  relation  between  this 
presented  mental  state  and  those  other  presented  mental 
States  which  make  np  the  consciousness  of  the  part  affected  : 
as  on  cutting  one's  finger. 

Proscntative-representative  cognitions ;  or  those  in  which 
consciousness  is  oecupied  with  the  relation  between  a  Sensa- 
tion or  group  of  sensations  and  the  representations  of  those 
various  other  sensations  that  accompany  it  in  experience. 
This  is  what  we  commonly  call  perception — an  act  in  which, 
along  with  certain  impressions  presented  to  consciousness, 
there  arise  in  consciousness  the  ideas  of  certain  other  im- 
pressions ordinarily  connected  with  the  presented  ones :  as 
when  its  visible  form  and  colour,  lead  us  to  mentally  endow 
an  orange  with  all  its  other  attributes. 

Rep-eseräative  cognüioiia  ;  or  those  in  which  consciousness 
is  oecupied  with  the  relations  amoug  ideas  or  represented 
sensations ;  as  in  all  acts  of  recollection. 

Be-representative  cognitiona  ;  or  those  in  which  the  occu- 
pation  of  consciousness  is  not  by  representations  of  special 
relations,  that  have  before  been  presented  to  consciousness ; 
but  those  in  which  such  represented  special  relatious  are 
thought  of  merely  as  comprehended  in  a  general  relation 
Here  the  concreto  relations  once  experienced  are,  in 
so  far  as  they  become  objects  of  consciousness  at  all,  only 
incidentally  represented,  along  with  the  abstract  relation 
which  formulates  them.  The  ideas  resulting  from  this 
abstraction,  do  not  themselves  represent  actual  experiences ; 
but  are  Symbols  which  stand  for  groups  of  such  actual 
experiences — represent  aggregates  of  representations.  And 
thus  they  may  be  called  re-representative  cognitions.  It  is 
clear   that  the  process  of  re-representation  is  carried  to 

higher  stages,  as  the  thought  becomes  more  abstract. 

o  o2 
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Passing  now  io  tbe  weoanä  gteat  daas^  irlnch  we  cBs- 
tingauh  a«  Feelistgs^  we  fmd  Üiat  ÜMse  are  dmsible  into 
fonr  parallel  sub-classes. 

Pretentative  feelings,  ordmarQy  called  aeiiaatumB,  aze 
tbose  mental  states  in  which^  insfcead  of  r^arding  a  oor- 
poreal  Impression  as  of  tliis  or  tiiat  kind,  or  as  located  here 
or  there^  we  contemplate  it  in  itself  as  pkasrnre  or  pain:  as 
when  inlialing  a  perfame. 

PreHeniative'tepresentaiivefeeUngs,  embracing  a  great  part 
of  wbat  we  commonly  call  emotions^  are  ihose  in  wbich  a 
Sensation  I  or  gronp  of  sensations^  or  gronp  of  sensations  and 
ideas^  arouscs  a  vast  aggregation  of  represented  sensations  ; 
partly  of  individual  cxperience,  bnt  cbiefly  deeper  than 
individual  oxpcrience^  and^  conseqnently^  indefinite.  The 
emotion  of  terror  may  serve  as  an  example.  Along  with 
cortain  imprcssions  made  on  the  eyes  or  ears^  or  both^  are 
rocallod  into  consciousness  many  of  tbe  pains  to  which  sncb 
improssions  have  before  been  the  antecedents;  and  when 
tlio  rülaiion  betwccn  snch  impressions  and  snch  pains  has 
boon  liabitual  in  tho  race,  the  definite  ideas  of  the  pains 
wliich  individual  cxpcrienco  has  given,  are  aecompanied  by 
tho  indcfinito  pains  that  result  from  inherited  experience — 
vagno  feelings  which  wo  may  call  organic  representations. 

Itt'jiresvntativo  feelings,  comprehending  the  ideas  of  the 
feelings  abovo  classcd,  when  they  are  called  np  apart  from 
tliü  appn^priato  extemal  excitements.  The  feelings  so  re- 
presented may  oither  be  simple  ones  of  the  kinds  first 
iianunl,  as  tastes^  colours,  sounds,  &c. ;  or  they  may  be  in- 
Vi>lved  ones  of  tho  kinds  last  named.  Instances  of  these 
ai*o  the  feelings  with  which  tho  descriptive  poet  writes,  and 
whieh  ai'O  mvused  in  tho  minds  of  bis  readers. 

lle-irjursentati  VC  feelings,  nnder  which  head  are  incladed 
tlioso  moro  eomplex  sentient  states  that  are  less  the  direct 
results  of  oxternal  excitements  than  the  indirect  or  reflex 
r\^8ults  of  them.  The  love  of  property  is  a  feeling  of  thia 
kiud,     It  is  awakened  not  by  tho  presence  of  any  special 
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objecto  bat  by  ownablo  objects  at  large ;  and  it  is  not  &om 
tbe  mere  presence  of  snch  objects^  bat  from  a  certain  ideal 
relation  to  them^  that  it  arises.  It  consists^  not  of  the 
represented  advantages  of  possessing  this  or  tbat^  but  of 
the  represented  advantages  of  possession  in  general — is  not 
made  up  of  certain  concrete  representations^  bat  of  the 
abstracts  of  many  concrete  representations ;  and  so  is  re- 
representative.  The  higher  sentiments^  as  that  of  justice, 
are  still  more  completely  of  this  natore.  Here  the  sentient 
State  is  compounded  out  of  sentient  states  that  are  them- 
selves  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  re-representative. 

Critical  examination  of  these  groups  proves  them  to  be 
but  indefinitely  distinguishable.  That  impossibility  of 
Sharp  Separation  which  eyen  the  two  primary  groups  present, 
is  presented  still  more  obviously  by  the  secondary  groups ; 
and  becomes  more  conspicuous  as  we  ascend  to  the  highest 
of  these.  If  we  set  out  with  the  simplest  Sensation  or  pre- 
sentative  feeling^  we  cannot  free  it  from  representative  ac- 
companiments  :  these  are  involved  both  in  the  identification 
of  it  as  such  or  such,  and  in  the  localization  of  it  in  Time 
and  Space.  On  passing  to  Perception  proper,  we  meet 
countless  gradations  in  which  the  quantity  of  represented 
Clements  bears  an  increasing  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  pre- 
sented Clements.  When,  having  dropped  all  presented 
Clements,  we  enter  the  region  of  purely-representative 
cognitions,  we  rise  by  degrees  to  greater  heights  of  re-re- 
presentation.  Similarly  with  the  Feelings.  The  quantity 
of  representative  feeling  which  accompanies  a  simple  presen» 
tative  feeling  is  indofinitely  yariable — ^witness  the  contrast 
between  the  touch  of  a  stone  and  the  odour  of  hay,  one  of 
which  recalls  other  feelings  in  but  inappreciable  amounts^ 
and  the  other  of  which  may  produce  a  decided  wave  oi 
pleasurable  emotion.  And  in  the  region  of  feelings  thal 
contain  no  presentative  element,  there  is  a  gradual  passag« 
to  those  in  which  the  representativeness  reaches  its  extremoi 

Bat  while  fully  recognizing  the  &ct  that  consciousness  if: 
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an  entangled  plexus  which  cannot  be  cat  into  parts  withont 
more  or  less  arbitrariness ;  and  wliile  fally  recognizing  tHe 
consequent  fact  that  the  Classification  here  ouüined  is 
open  to  criticisms  like  those  above  passed  on  classifications 
otherwise  &amed;  it  is  to  be  obseryed  that  the  Classi- 
fication according  to  degree  of  representatiyeness^  applicable 
alike  to  Cognitions  and  Feelings^  is  especially  adapted  to 
onr  prescnt  pnrpose.     Note  the  seyeral  reasons. 

§  481.  In  the  first  place^  it  answers  as   a  measore   of 
Evolation^  considered  nnder  its  widest  aspects. 

Degree  of  representativeness  implies  proportionate  de- 
gree of  Integration,  The  nomber  of  represented  statea 
connected  in  thought  with  a  certain  presented  state^  in- 
creases  with  the  development  of  perception.  According  to 
the  number  of  pereeptions  integrated  into  a  generalization^ 
is  the  validity  of  that  generalization^  other  things  eqoal. 
According  to  the  nnmber  of  small  generalizations  (which 
are  severally  representative)  that  are  integrated  into  a  wide 
generalization  (which  is  re-representative)  is  the  increase  in 
the  breadth  of  thought.  Throughout,  therefore,  the  degree 
of  representativeness  is  a  measore  of  the  degree  of  unifica- 
tion  of  knowledge. 

Again,  representativeness  and  definiteness  vary,  other 
things  equal^  in  the  same  ratio;  for  all  indefiniteness  of 
thought  is  failure  of  representation.  If  a  child  confoonds 
its  p's  and  its  q^s,  or  if  a  sign-painter,  as  sometimes 
happens,  puts  the  thick  stroke  of  the  M  or  the  W  where  the 
thin  stroke  should  be^  the  implication  is  that  the  mental 
representation  of  a  form  previously  presented^  is  but  yague ; 
while  an  artist  who  sketches  a  portrait  irom  memory^  proyes 
that  he  represents  to  himself  the  face  very  vividly.  Simi- 
larly^  on  analyzing  errors  in  calculation  or  in  reasoning^  we 
find  they  arise  from  failures  of  representation :  the  relations 
among  the  states  of  consciousness  were  not  seen  becaose 
the  consciousness  was  indefinite. 
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Bepresentativeness  is  also  a  measore  of  complexity.  Ob- 
serve  some  of  the  gradations.  Here  is  a  stupid  dog  which 
knows  its  master  ouly  by  smelling  at  him.  Here  is  an 
intelligent  dog  which  so  remembers  how  its  master's  many 
visible  attributes  are  combined^  as  to  distinguish  him  by 
sight  from  other  persons.  Here  is  a  physician  wbo,  beyond 
this  identification^  recognizes  tbe  marks  of  a  disease ;  and 
not  only  sees  in  thought  bis  patient^s  viscera^  bat  also  where 
and  what  tbe  lesion  is.  On  comparing  these  cases  it  will  be 
clear  that  tbe  increasing  representativeness  of  tbe  conscions- 
ness  goes  along  with  its  increasing  complexity.  More- 
over,  representativeness  measnres  not  only  the  complexity 
shown  by  involution  of  kindred  Clements,  as  in  the  mathe- 
matician  who  from  truths  respecting  special  cnrves  passes 
to  tmths  holding  of  groups  of  cnrves,  and  then  to  others 
holding  of  groups  of  such  groups ;  but  it  also  measnres  that 
complexity  which  the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  the 
Clements  implies.  Witness  the  advance  from  a  rustic's  con- 
ception  of  the  Earth  to  that  which  a  travelled  geologist  has 
reached. 

That  the  like  holds  of  the  Feelings — that  in  them,  too, 
increasing  integration,  increasing  definiteness,  and  in- 
creasing heterogeneity  of  composition  are  alike  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  representation  and  re-representa- 
tion  have  been  carried,  will  be  manifest  on  reconsidering 
the  above  definitions. 

§  482.  When,  after  observing  how  degree  of  representa- 
tiveness measnres  degree  of  evolution  as  defined  under  its 
most  general  form,  we  observe  how  it  measnres  degree  of 
mental  evolution,  as  eflfected  in  the  ways  we  have  traced,  we 
See  more  clearly  still  its  fitness  as  a  general  Standard. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  growth  of  perception 
involves  representation  of  sensations;  that  the  growth. 
of  simple  reasoning  involves  representation  of  percep* 
tions  ;  and  that  the  growth  of  complex  reasoning  involves 
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representation  of  ihe  results  of  simple  reasoniug.  Ho 
that  the  remoteness  firom  Sensation  necessarily  increasea 
with  the  intellectual  elevation.  And  if  the  genesis  of 
the  emotions  has  gone  on  after  the  maoner  described  in 
this  work^  then^  obyioasly^  tha  steps  have  been  firom  simple 
sensations  to  sensations  combined  with  represented  aen- 
sations^  then  to  represented  sensations  organiaed  into 
groups^  then  to  representationa  of  these  representatifre 
groups  :  eaoh  higher  degree  of  representation  being  made 
possible  only  by  a  previons  lower  degree. 

Let  ns  look  at  the  matter  in  the  concreto— let  ns  compare 
tiie  mental  activities  of  the  ohild,  the  sayage^  and  the  civi- 
lized  man  in  his  various  grades  of  cultnro.  An  infimt 
gazing^  grasping  all  it  can^  and  pntting  to  its  mouth  what- 
ever  it  lays  hold  of^  shows  ns  a  conscionsness  in  which  pre« 
sented  feelings  greatly  predominate.  An  urchin,  pnlling  to 
pieces  his  toys^  bnilding  card-honseSj  whipping  his  top^ 
gathering  flowers  and  pebbles  and  shells^  passes  an  intellec- 
tual lifo  that  is  mainly  perceptive — ^presented  feelings  are 
here  being  associated  with  represented  feelings^  forming 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  things  around ; 
and  what  goes  on  of  higher  representation,  as  ili  that  dra- 
matizing  to  which  doUs  and  sets  of  miniatore  tea-things 
minister^  is  limited  to  actions  obseryed  in  the  household. 
In  the  boy  and  in  the  savage  there  is  greater  ezcnrsiyeness 
of  representation ;  bat  still^  representation  that  passes  not 
much  beyond  those  wider  concreto  experiences  which  larger 
spheres  of  activity  have  disclosed.  Adyentores^  trinmphs  of 
strength  and  skill — these  fumish  subject-matter  for  the 
talk  of  the  uncivilized  man  and  the  air-castles  of  the  youth  : 
representations  are  practically  limited  to  the  transactions  of 
individuals.  Only  as  maturity  is  approached  do  we  find  in 
a  few  of  the  civilized  such  higher  degree  of  representation^ 
here  passing  into  re-representation^  as  that  which  groups 
particular  modes  of  }iaman  action  under  general  tmths. 
When^  rising  to  int-olfectaal  activity  of  high  type^  we  tako 
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for  example  a  statesman^  we  find  that  he  is  habituallj  ab* 
sorbed  in  highly-representative  thougkt.  What  answer  to 
give  a  dospatch  implies  the  imagination  of  numeroas  in* 
terests  and  influences ;  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  measure, 
representations  of  the  balance  of  partiea^  of  populär 
opinion^  of  press-criticism^  affect  the  decision  j  and  a  speech 
justifying  the  measure,.  specifies  evils  and  benefits  and  diffi- 
cnlties^  each  of  which  is  a  re-representation  of  many  grouped 
results  of  involved  observations. 

Thronghont  the  other  half  of  the  nature  we  may  traco 
kindred  contrasts.  With  sensational  pleasnres  and  pains 
ihere  go^  in  the  infant^  little  eise  bnt  yagne  feelings  of  de- 
light  and  anger  and  fear— emotions  rising  bnt  little  above 
direct  representations  of  bodily  sensations,  and  which  we 
see  exhibited  by  inferior  types  of  creatares.  More  complex 
emotions,  as  love  of  applause  and  love  of  property,  become 
actiye  in  childhood :  these  are  of  the  re-representative 
Order.  Afterwards  we  begin  to  see  those  higher  emotions 
into  which  sympathy  enters:  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
others,  nsually  shown  but  little  in  early  lifo,  is  more  fire- 
quently  manifested.  In  some  such  stage  as  this  the  lowest 
type  of  man  remains  permanently.  Be-representative 
emotions  rarely  in  him  rise  beyond  a  quite  rudimentary  sen» 
timent  of  justice.  But  in  the  civilized  man^  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  superior  form  of  civilized  man,  a  desire  for  the  public 
good,  sometimes  impelling  to  much  personal  sacrifice,  be- 
comes  a  ftequent  trait.  Here  the  highly-re-represent»ative 
thoughts  are  productive  of  highly-re-representative  emo* 
tions.  Disregarding  those  simple  surrounding  things  which 
almost  exclusiyely  interest  the  vulgär,  the  minds  that  are 
most  developed  emotionally,  like  those  that  are  most 
developed  intellectually,  are  filled  with  imaginations  in 
which  the  degree  of  re-representation  reaches  its  extreme^ 

§  483.  Thronghont  the  succeeding  chapters^  then»  in 
which  we  have  to  draw  from  general  principles  the  special 
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ooroHaries  oonceming  hmnaa  natore  as  socially  evolired^ 
degree  of  representathreness  will  be  our  Standard  of  degree 
of  evolution. 

In  the  next  chapter^  we  wOl  thns  measnre  tlie  leading 
traits  of  intellectnal  development^  as  it  affects,  and  is 
affected  by^  civilization.  In  the  snbsequent  chapters  we 
will  similarly  deal  with  tbe  accompanying  emotional  de- 
velopment. 


CHAPTBR    m. 

DEVELOPMENT   OP   C0N0EPTI0N8. 

§  484.  During  early  stages  of  human  progress^  the  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  wandering  famüies  and  smaU 
aggregations  of  famüies  live,  farnish  experiences  com- 
paratiyely  limited  in  tlieir  numbers  and  kinds ;  and  con- 
sequently  there  can  be  no  considerable  exercise  of  facultios 
which  take  cognizance  of  the  general  truths  displayed 
throughout  many  special  truths. 

Suppose  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  experience; 
then  the  power  of  representation  ia  limited  to  reproduction 
of  this  experience  in  idea.  Given  two  often-repeated  dif- 
ferent  experiences,  and  it  thereupon  becomes  possible  to 
discem  in  the  representations  of  them  what  they  have  in 
common :  to  do  which,  however,  implies  that  the  represen- 
tative  faculty  can  hold  the  two  representations  before  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  ability  to  do  this  can  arise  only  after 
multitudinous  recurrences.  In  like  manner  it  is  clear  that 
only  after  there  have  been  received  many  experiences  which 
differ  in  their  kinds  but  present  some  relation  in  common, 
can  the  first  step  be  taken  towards  the  conception  of  a 
truth  higher  in  generality  than  these  different  experiences 
themselves. 

I  say  advisedly  the  first  step,  because  no  Single  series 
of  such  comparisons  yields  the  consciousness  of  a 
truth    one    degree    more     general.      It    requires     Üiat 
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there  shall  be  other  sets  of  di£krent  special  experiences,, 
ihrouglioat  wliich  otlier  oonstant  lelatioiis  are  disoemed, 
before  snch  a  conception  beoomes  possible ;  siiice  such  a 
conception  cannot  eise  be  dissociated  from  a  particalar  sei 
of  diflferent  experiences^  and  legarded  as  a  troth  belongmg^ 
to  a  class  of  ti-nths  severally  presented  in  other  sets. 

Eacb  increment  of  this  adyance  implies  a  great  increase 
in  power  of  representation.  Clearly,  too^  the  babit  of  repre* 
senting  tmths  low  in  tbeir  degree  of  generality^  mnst  be  long 
continaed,  and  the  correhitiTe  ner^ons  slmcLures  well  de- 
velopedy  before  many  general  tmths  of  Uns  order  can  be  so 
represented  as  to  make  discemible  what  still  more  general 
tmth  is  common  to  them;  since  this  implies  a  represenfea» 
tion  of  representations« 

It  foUowB^  therefoie^  that  in  the  oourse  of  hnman  progress 
general  ideas  can  arise  only  as  fis»t  as  social  conditions 
xender  experiences  more  mnltitndinons  and  yaried;  while- 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  obser^ed  that  these  social 
oonditions  themselyes  pre-snppose  some  general  ideas. 
Each  Step  towards  more  general  ideas  is  instmmental 
in  bringing  abont  better  and  wider  social  co-opera» 
tions :  so  rendering  the  experiences  still  more  nnmeroos 
and  varied^  more  complex,  and  deriyed  from  a  wider  area. 
And  then^  when  the  correlative  experiences  haye  become 
organized^  there  arises  the  possibility  of  ideas  yet  higher  in 
generality,  and  a  fiirther  social  eyolation. 

§  485.  Small  power  of  representation  implies  inabiliiy  to 
recognize  processes  that  are  slow  in  completing  themselyes : 
long  aequencea  are  nnperceived. 

The  lowcßt  men,  identifying  intervals  only  by  the  migra^ 
tions  of  animals  and  the  flowerings  of  plants,  and  unable^ 
even  to  count  high  enongh  to  number  time  by  moons  any 
considorable  distance  back^  havc  no  means  of  reckoning 
■eqnences  longer  than  those  of  tho  seasons.  Nor^  indeed> 
do  the  lives  thoy  lead  fomish  any  motives  for  reckoning 
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tiiem.  Onljr  by  becoming  settled-— only  by  aggregating 
into  conununities  capable  of  aconmulatmg  traditional  ex* 
perienoes^  and  presenüy  of  keeping  reoords^  can  men  gain 
opportonities  of  eBtablishing  the  connesdoms  between  antece* 
dents  and  conscqnents  widely  soparated  in  time :  be  they 
thoBO  wbicli  occor  in  surroonding  natoie,  in  individual  life^ 
or  in  social  affidrs. 

Here,  tben,  as  before,  tbe  increasing  representativeness 
of  thonght  implied  in  mentally  grasping  natural  processes 
that  complete  themselves  in  long  periods^  can  arise 
only  by  degrees  as  dyilization  advances — the  growing 
&oalty  and  the  favooring  conditions  perpetually  actmg  and 
reooimg.  XJntil  afber  a  considerable  gathering-up  of  de- 
liberate  obseryations  there  can  be  no  conception  of  the 
astronomical  year  as  a  definite,  regolarly-recurring  period. 
üntil  after  ennmeration  has  become  easy^  and  the  social  state 
such  that  registers  of  some  kind  are  presemred^  there  can 
be  reached  no  definite  conceptions  of  intervals  inclading 
many  years — even  the  doration  of  a  human  lifo  not  being 
pxeviously  knowable. 

How  the  lengths  of  sequenoes  foreeeen  are  dependent 
on  the  lengths •ofreeorded  sequenoes;  how  both  are  depen- 
dent on  long  oontinuance  of  favourable  social  conditions^ 
making  possible  both  the  records  and  the  &culties  that  can 
grasp  the  phenomena  recorded ;  we  see  best  in  Science,  and 
more  especially  in  Astronomy .  And  what  holds  in  this  holds 
in  principle  throughout. 

Hence  it  inevitably  happens  that  the  primitive  man  has 
bat  little  foresight ;  and  shows  no  tendency  to  provide  for 
Tomote  contingencieeu  üntil  a  developing  society  has 
&cilitated  such  registration  of  events  as  makes  remote 
contingencies  recognizable ;  until  the  society  has  become 
fio  settled  that  measures  taken  to  meet  remote  contin- 
gencies are  not  thwarted ;  there  cannot  be  cultivated  the 
power  of  conceiving  remote  results  with  the  vividness 
i3eqnired  to  prompt  measures  for  meeting  them.      That 
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representatiyeness  of  thonght  whicli  makes  possible  the 
bringing-together  a  present  cause  with  an  effect  far  distant 
in  time^  can  be  only  little  by  little  increased^  along  with 
the  increasing  facilities  given  by  a  settled  society  of  joining 
sncb  cause  and  efifect  in  experience.  Only  litüe  by 
little^  therefore^  can  anticipations  of  the  fature  come  to 
haye  efifects  in  checking  the  immediate  impulses. 

§  486.  Experiences  made  ever  more  numerons^  more 
varied,  more  heterogeneous,  more  involved,  as  by  degrees 
civilization  supplies  them  and  develops  the  facnlties  for 
appreciating  them^  tend  ever  to  widen  the  possibilities  of 
thoaght  and  diminish  the  rigidity  of  belief:  modijicAiUiy  of 
belief  increBaes. 

As  Said  in  §  253^  ''mental  evolntion^  both  intellectoal  and 
emotional^  may  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  remoteness 
fix)m  primitive  reflex  action/'  In  reflex  action^  which  is 
the  action  of  nervons  stmctures  that  effect  few,  simple,  and 
often-repeated  co-ordinations,  the  seqnent  nervons  state 
followB  irresistibly  the  antecedent  nervons  state ;  and  does 
this  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  discharge  follows  a 
perfectly-permeable  Channel,  bnt  also  for  the  reason  that  no 
alternative  Channel  exists.  From  this  stage,  in  which  the 
psychical  life  is  automatically  restrained  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  up  through  higher  stages  in  which  increasing  nervons 
complexities  give  increasing  varieties  of  actions  and  pos* 
sibilities  of  new  combinations,  the  process  continaes  the 
same ;  and  it  continaes  the  same  as  we  advance  from  the 
savage  to  the  civilized  man.  For  where  the  life  fumishes 
relatively  few  and  little- varied  experiences — where  the 
restricted  sphere  in  which  it  is  passed  yields  no  sign  of  the 
multitudinous  combinations  of  phenomena  that  occnr  else- 
where ;  the  thought  follows  irresistibly  one  or  other  of  the 
few  Channels  which  the  experiences  have  made  for  it 
— cannot  be  determined  in  some  other  direction  for  want  of 
Bome  other  Channel.    Bat  as  fast  as  advancing  civilization 
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brings  more  numerous  experiences  to  each  man^  as  well  as 
acouinulations  of  other  men^s  experiences^  past  and  present^ 
the  eyer-multiplying  connexions  of  ideas  that  resolt  imply 
«ver-multipljing  possibilities  of  thought.  The  convictiona 
throughout  a  wide  ränge  of  cases  are  rendered  less  fixed. 
Other  caases  than  those  which  are  usual  become  conceiv- 
able  ;  other  effects  can  be  imagined ;  and  hence  there  comes 
an  increaaing  modifiability  of  opinion.  This  modifiability 
of  opinion  reacbes  its  extreme  in  those  most  highly- 
cultured  whose  maltitudinoos  experiences  include  many 
experiences  of  errors  discoyered ;  and  whose  representatiye* 
ness  of  thought  is  so  far  reaching  that  they  habitually 
call  to  mind  the  yarioas  possibilities  of  error^  as  con* 
stitating  a  general  reason  for  seeking  new  eyidence  and 
subjecting  their  conclnsions  to  reyision. 

K  we  glance  oyer  the  series  of  contrasted  modes  of  think* 
ing  which  ciyilization  presents^  beginning  with  the  sayage 
who^  seized  by  the  fancy  that  something  is  a  charm  or  an 
omen^  thereafler  continnes  firmly  fixed  in  that  belief^  and 
ending  with  the  man  of  science  whose  conyictions^  firm 
where  he  is  conscions  of  long-accnmnlated  eyidence  haying 
no  exception^  are  plastic  where  the  eyidence  though  abnn- 
dant  is  not  yet  oyerwhelming ;  we  see  how  an  increase  in 
freedom  of  thonght  goes  along  with  that  higher  representa- 
tiyeness  accompanying  forther  mental  eyolntion. 

§  487.  Along  with  the  relatiye  simplicity^  relatiye  poyerty^ 
and  relatiye  rigidity^  which  characterize  thought  in  its  less* 
deyeloped  phases^  there  goes  a  relatiye  limitation  to  con- 
creto conceptions :  abatract  conceptions  are  impossible. 

On  reconsidering  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
necessary  order  of  the  ascending  steps^  from  few  and  small 
groups  of  experiences  to  the  groups  of  such  groups  in 
which  are  discemed  truths  of  wide  generaUty,  and  so  on  to 
larger  groups ;  it  wiU  be  seen  that  where  the  experiences 
are  simple  and  little  yaried^  the  terms  of  thought  must  be 
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specific  things  and  actionB.  Only  as  fast«as  general  facta 
presented  in  common  by  many  special  fiekcts^  come  to  be 
recognized^  can  there  arise  coneeptions  having  proportionale 
abstractness — coneeptions  having  the  pecnliarity  that  the 
matter  of  tbonght  is  no  longer  any  one  objecto  or  any  one 
raction^  but  a  trait  common  to  many.  With  some  object  or 
action  remembered  as  exemplifying  an  attribute  or  relation^ 
tbere  is  joined  tbe  conscionsness  of  a  beterogeneoas  assem- 
blage  thronghont  wbicb  it  also  occurs:  the  resnlt  being 
tbat  this  attribnte  or  relation  tends  to  be  dissociated  in 
conscionsness  from  each  member  of  the  assemblage.  Snch 
coneeptions  of  one  degree  of  abstractness  having  become 
familiär,  there  arises  the  possibility  of  re-abstraction — ^the 
"possibility  of  recognizing  more-abstract  tmths  common  to 
many  of  these  less-abstract  trnths.  SSach  fnrther  step  of 
this  kind,  which,  as  we  see,  implies  a  higher  degree  of 
representation  and  re-representation,  is  a  fnrther  emancipa- 
tion  from  the  primordial  concreteness  of  conscionsness. 
The  terms  of  thonght  are  no  longer  particular  things  and 
particular  acts  performed  by  them ;  bnt  there  are  more  and 
more  distinctly  conceived  the  general  characters  of  things 
«nd  classes  of  things,  considered  apart  from  the  things 
themselves ;  and  there  are  more  and  moi'e  distinctly  con- 
ceived the  general  forces  displayed,  considered  apart  from 
the  particular  actions. 

After  a  certain  stage  in  this  progress  there  become  pos- 
sible  the  coneeptions  of  a  property  and  of  a  causcy  which  at 
first  are  impossible.  Until  many  special  properties  have 
been  abstracted  from  groups  of  things  displaying  them,  no 
such  thing  as  the  conception  of  a  property  in  general,  con- 
sidered apart  from  special  properties,  can  be  reached ;  and 
only  afber  many  special  causes  have  been  separated  in 
thonght  from  the  classes  of  actions  exemplifying  them,  can 
there  be  formed  any  notion  of  cause  in  general. 

It  will  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  primitive  thinkingj 
which  for  each    concreto    consequent  assigns  a  concreto 
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antecedent  (if  it  assigns  any)  doos  this  not  by  choice  but 
by  necessity.  There  must  be  accnnmlation  of  experiences 
morenomerous^moreyaried^more  heterogeneous — there  mnst 
be  a  correlative  gradaal  increase  of  organized  facalty  and 
corresponding  representativeness  of  thought^  before  there  can 
be  reached  even  the  lower  Orders  of  those  conceptions  we 
distinguish  as  scientific.  Similarly^  it  is  manifest  that  the 
conceptions  we  distinguish  as  religious,  necessarily  pass 
throngh  parallel  gradations.  From  the  demon^  thought  of 
by  the  sayage  nnder  a  form  equally  concreto  with  that  of 
the  enemy  he  fights^  up  to  that  most  abstract  consciousness 
of  Universal  Power,  to  which  a  scattered  few  have  reached, 
there  is  a  progress  made  possible  only  by  that  development 
of  facnlty  which  advancing  civilization  has  produced. 

§  488.  Experiences  such  as  those  received  by  the  primi- 
tive man,  fumish  bat  few  data  for  the  conception  of 
uniformity  ;  whether  as  displayed  in  things  or  in  relations. 
The  notion  of  likeness,  though  to  us  seeming  so  simple  a 
notion,  is  one  gradually  reached  by  that  process  of  abstrac- 
tion  which  accompanies  increasing  representativeness  of 
thought ;  and  the  daily  impressions  which  the  savage  gets, 
yield  the  Clements  of  the  notion  very  imperfectly  and  in  but 
few  cases. 

Of  all  the  objects  around — ^trees,  stones,  hills,  pieces  of 

water,  clouds,  &c. — most  differ  widely  in  size,  or  shape,  or 

colour,  or  in  all  these ;  and  few  approach  complete  likeness 

so  nearly  as  to  make  discrimination  dijBScult.     Even  between 

animals  of  the    same  species  the    differences  are  usually 

discernible  enough ;  and  even  where  the  individaals  have  the 

greatest  degree  of  likeness,  it  rarely  happens  that,  whether 

alive  or  dead,  they  are  presented  in  just  tho  same  attitudes. 

Among  odours,  tastes,  colours,  and  the  sounds  made  by 

living  creatures,  there  are,  indeed,  close  approximations ; 

but  there  is  rarely  indistinguishableness.     It  is  only  along 

with  a  gradual  development   of  the  arts,  accompanying 

p  P 
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ascending  stages  of  civüization^  that  there  oome  freqaent 
experiences  of  perfectly  straight  lines  admitting  of  completo 
apposition;  bringing  the  perceptions  of  eqnaliiy  and 
inequality. 

Still  more  devoid  is  savage  life  of  tiie  experiences  wliich 
generate  the  conception  of  oniformity  of  saccession.  The 
sequences  observed  from  honr  to  hoar  and  day  to  day,  seem 
anything  but  uniform  :  difference  is  a  ür  more  conspicnons 
trait  among  them.  Thongh  by  stones  thrown  and  arrows 
shot,  certain  nniformities  of  seqaence  arepresented— thongb 
after  ascent  there  is  descent^  and  after  motion  there  is  rest ; 
yet  in  no  two  cases  are  the  relations  of  phenomena  alike  : 
the  heights  reached^  the  corves  described^  and  the  times  taken^ 
obvioasly  disagree.  And  since^  as  above  shown^  a  general 
relation  becomes  thinkable  apart  from  the  many  special  rela- 
tions displaying  it^  only  as  the  £Gunilty  of  abstraction 
dcvelops^  it  is  only  as  the  experiences  cnltiyate  this  facolty 
that  nniformities  of  seqnence^  even  of  simple  kinds^  become 
recognizable  as  nniformities.  To  sequences  of  longer 
dorations  and  to  those  having  more  involyed  antecedents 
and  consequents^  the  conception  cannot  be  extended  nntü 
mnch  later.  Save  in  these  few  mechanical  motions^  there  is 
but  little  regularity  among  the  events  experienced.  The 
animals  chased  do  not  behave  twice  in  just  the  same  ways. 
Individuais  of  the  tribe  conduct  themselves  more  or  less 
diversely  under  like  conditions ;  and  each  is  more  or  less 
variable.  Though  each  kind  of  plant  yields  its  fruit  in 
successive  years  at  times  not  difiFering  greatly,  yet  in  the 
absenco  of  an  astronomical  measure  of  the  seasons^  such 
regularity  as  it  displays  is  not  distinctly  appreciable.  And 
the  astronomical  sequences  themselves,  though  exhibiting 
great  regularity  to  the  civilized  races  who  have  registered 
and  analyzed  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  do  not 
exhibit  it  to  the  uncivilized :  such  likenesses  of  daily 
motions  as  are  conspicuous,  being  obscured  by  unlikenesses. 
So  that  if  we  contemplate  primitive  human  life  as  a  whole^ 
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we  Bee  that  mnltiformity  of  sequenoe  raUier  than  unifonnity 
of  seqaence  is  the  notion  which  it  tends  to  generate. 

Wheiii  afber  glancing  at  these  original  circnmstances  of 
the  raoe^  we  tum  to  the  circumstanoes  bronght  aboat  by 
ciyilization^  we  see  thät  only  as  fieust  as  the  practice  of  the 
arts  develops  the  idea  of  measure,  can  the  oonscioasnesa  of 
tmiformity  become  clear.  For  only  after  the  use  of  instru- 
ments  for  measnring  lengths  had  made  familiär  the  abstract 
ideas  of  eqaality  and  ineqnality ;  and  only  after  the  use  of 
mde  appliances  for  meaearing  intervals  of  time  had  given 
distinct  ideas  of  eqoal  and  onequal  durations ;  and  only  after 
the  use  of  thd  balance  had  made  definite  the  consciousness 
of  equal  and  unequal  weights ;  did  there  come  into  exist- 
ence  the  materials  for  that  conception  of  uniformity  of 
actions  and  sequences  which  now  seenus  to  us  so  natural. 

And  if  particular  uniformities  and  classes  of  uniformities 
can  be  disentangled  only  as^  along  with  progressing  civi- 
lization  and  progressing  arts^  there  come  multiplying  gene- 
ralizations  and  abstractions^  with  developing  faculties  for 
grasping  them ;  then  the  conception  of  uniformity  in  generale 
which  is  an  abstraction  from  many  particular  uniformities^ 
remains  for  a  long  time  an  impossible  one. 

Thus  the  belief  in  an  unchanging  order— the  belief  in 
law,  now  spreading  among  the  more  cultivated  throughout 
the  ciyilized  world^  is  a  belief  of  which  the  primitive  man  is 
absolutely  incapable.  Not  simply  does  he  lack  the  experi- 
ences  that  giye  materials  for  the  conception^  but  he  leicka 
the  power  of  framing  the  conception :  he  is  unable  to  think 
even  of  a  single  law^  much  less  of  law  in  general.  The  need- 
ful  representativeness  of  thought  is  to  be  acquired  only  by 
the  inheritance  of  accumulated  increments  of  faculty  suc- 
cessively  organized ;  and  it  is  even  now  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  only  by  a  very  small  minority. 

§  489.  Progress  in  definitenesa  of  thought  is  one  of  the 
concomitants  of  that  progressing  representativeness  which 

p  p  £ 
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makes  possible  increasing  generaliiy^  increaBing  abstract* 
ness^  and  the  resalting  conceptions  of  constant  relations  of 
coexistence  and  sequence. 

Those  conditions  fomislied  by  advancing  ciyilization  wbich 
make  possible  the  notion  of  nniformity^  simnltaneoaaly 
make  possible  the  notion  of  exactness.  IJntil  measores  of 
Space^  Time^  and  Force^  come  to  be  used^  there  is  nothing 
to  cultivate  a  conscionsness  of  definite  agreement.  Like- 
nessea  as  perceiyed  by  the  primitive  man^  sci^rcely  ever 
reaching  to  the  perfect  eqnality  which  the  arts  enable  ns  to 
prodace^  the  ideas  of  exactness  and  inexactness  do  not  get 
clearly  contrasted.  This  which  holds  among  compared 
attribntes,  holds  still  more  among  compared  relations.  In 
the  absence  of  appliances  for  measuring  Time  and  Force, 
nothing  like  specific  connexions  can  be  established  among 
causes  and  effects.  The  only  specific  connexions  observable 
are  those  among  the  attributes  of  each  species  of  animal ; 
and  even  these  present  yariations  which  conflict  with  the 
conception  of  preciseness. 

Hence  the  primitive  man  haa  little  experience  which  cul- 
tivates  the  conscionsness  of  what  we  call  truth,  How  closely 
allied  this  is  to  the  conscionsness  which  the  practice  of  the 
arts  cultivates,  is  implied  even  in  language.  We  speak  of 
a  true  surface  as  well  as  of  a  trne  statement.  Exactness 
describes  perfection  in  a  mechanical  fit,  as  well  as  perfect 
agreement  between  the  resnlts  of  calculations.  Straight, 
and  direct,  and  upright,  are  words  applicable  to  busincss 
and  conduct  as  well  as  to  sensible  objects ;  and  crooked 
designates  the  policy  that  deceives,  no  less  than  an  irre- 
galar  line.  The  general  notions  of  agreement  and  disagrec- 
ment,  apply  eqnally  to  two  lines  compared  in  their  leng^hs 
and  to  two  accounts  of  an  event ;  and  hence,  in  the  absence 
of  experiences  that  yield  this  general  notion,  accuracy 
of  thonght  and  precision  of  statement  are  not  possible. 
There  can  exist  neither  the  habit  of  expressing  things 
definitely,  nor  the  habit  of  testing  assertions,  nor  a  due 
scuso  of  tlic  contrast  between  fact  and  fiction. 
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§  490.  Credolity  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  this 
primitive  mental  state :  scepticism  and  critidsm  cannot 
become  habitnal.  While  there  are  no  clear  general  con-* 
ceptions  and  no  clear  abstract  conceptions^  and  while  tbe 
ideas  of  nniformity^  of  law,  of  cause,  of  truth,  are  bat  rudi- 
mentary,  none  bnt  vague  notions  of  probability  and  im» 
probability  exist.  Such  notions  can  be  evolved  onljr  pari 
passu  with  the  evolution  of  the  notions  we  have  just  con« 
sidered. 

« 

For,  until  multiplied  oxperiences  have  made  familiär 
certain  generalities  of  relation,  there  can  be  nothing  iu 
thought  with  which  any  anomalous  relation  alleged  can 
conflict.  Only  as  fast  as  conceptions  of  uniformity  and  law 
are  acquired,  can  there  come  to  be  contrasted  conceptions 
of  things  at  variance  with  uniformity  and  law.  Until  the  con- 
sciousness  of  cause  gains  distinctness,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinct  antithesis  in  thought  between  events  that  have  known 
caases  and  events  that  have  not  known  causes — that  which 
is  natural  and  that  which  is  afberwards  regarded  as  super- 
natural, are  believed  with  equal  readiness. 

Criticism  then,  even  of  that  spontaneous  kind  which  dis- 
tinguishes  the  obviously-true  from  the  obviously-untruo,  be- 
comes  habitual  only  as  fast  as  the  intellectual  powers  in 
general  develop ;  while,  conversely,  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers  implies  the  aid  of  criticism.  And  if 
the  habit  of  spontaneous  criticism  can  be  established  only 
as  the  representativeness  of  thought  increases,  still  later 
must  it  be  before  there  is  reached  the  attitude  of  conscious 
and  deliberate  criticism ;  since  this  involves  re-represented 
experiences  not  only  of  uniformity,  law,  cause,  &c.,  but  also 
of  many  errors  that  have  been  made  and  of  the  methodical 
examinations  required  to  disclose  them. 

§  491.  That  in  the  lower  stages  of  mental  evolution 
Imagination  is  feeble,  and  that  it  strengthens  with  each  in- 
cremcnt  of  intellectual  progress,  has  been  already  said  in 
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saying  that  each  increment  of  intellectoal  progress  imjdies  an 
increase  in  representatirenesB  of  thonght.  Here^  however, 
this  trath  mnst  be  atated  in  more  familiär  terms,  beoaoae 
there  is  a  cnrrent  notion  that  the  less-advanced  races  and 
societies  are  imaginaÜTO  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  more- 
advanced.  One  of  those  confnsions  of  thonght  which  itaelf 
ülostrates  deficient  power  of  representation,  is  shown  in  the 
belief  that  snperstition  implies  active  imagination,  and  that 
the  decline  of  snperstition  results  when  the  flights  of  Imagi- 
nation bocome  restrained. 

This  confnsion  of  thonght  has  been  fostered  by  the 
habitnal  antithesis  of  prose  and  poetrj,  fact  and  fiction. 
Most  of  the  literatnre  which  has  mnch  cnrrenc^,  being 
made  np  of  Statements  known  to  bo  not  aclnally  tme;  and 
this  literatnre^  presenting  fictitions  personages,  adventnres, 
&c,y  being  thns  distingnished  as  avowedly  imaginative;  there 
has  arisen  an  association  between  the  idea  of  irnftginfttion 
and  the  idea  nnreality:  the  implication  being  that  the 
Imagination  is  powerfhl  where  the  nnreality  is  great ;  and 
consequently  that  people  evolving  and  believing  conceptiona 
the  most  remote  irom  tmth,  are  thereby  shown  to  be  the  most 
imaginative  people.  Afler  what  has  been  said  above,  how« 
ever,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  mental  evolntion  which  ac- 
companies  civilization,  makes  imagination  more  vivid,  more 
exact^  more  comprehensive^  and  more  excursive.  As  abeady 
shown^  that  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  concreto  objects 
and  acta  which  primitive  snperstitions  show  ns,  is  a  neces- 
sary  aocompaniment  of  low  mental  development ;  and  as  we 
have  jnst  seen^  the  crednlity  implied  by  snch  snperstitions 
can  decrease  only  as  £ä8t  as  the  experiences  are  organized 
into  conceptions  more  nnmerons,  more  generale  more  ab- 
stracto more  accnrate— -conceptions  in  which  the  qnantity  of 
things  imagedj  or  imagined^  is  greater^  and  the  representa- 
tion  of  them  relatively  clear. 

Acceptance  of  a  proposition  at  variance  with  conspicnons 
fact;  implies  either  so  faint  a  mental  image  of  the  asserted 
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relation  or  so  faint  a  mental  icaage  of  the  known  relation 
with  whicli  it  is  at  Tariance^  that  the  incongmity  is  not  per- 
ceived.  If^  for  instance^  a  cabman,  after  the  habit  of  hia 
class^  instead  of  driving  along  two  long  main  streets  at  right 
angles  to  one  another^  drives  along  a  rectangular  zig-zag 
haying  the  general  direction  of  a  diagonal ;  his  erroneous 
belief  that  this  is  Übb  shorter  roate^  implies  that  he  so  feebly 
imagines  the  space-relations  as  not  to  see  that  the  snm  of 
one  set  of  short  lines  in  the  zig-zag  mast  be  equal  to  one  of 
the  long  lines^  while  the  snm  of  the  other  set  of  short  lines 
in  the  zig-zag  must  be  equal  to  the  other  of  the  long  lines. 
His  delasion  is  not  the  resalt  of  imagination  bat  of  want  of 
imagination.  And  so  throughout.  By  a  snperstitioos  mind 
the  marvellons  things  listened  to  are  so  vaguely  imagined^ 
that  the  contradictions  inTolyed  are  not  perceived ;  bat  just 
in  Proportion  as  the  objects  and  acts  are  imagined  clearlj  in 
all  their  characters,  qualitative  and  quantitative^  it  becomes 
difficult  to  believe  as  occurring,  that  which  is  contrary  to 
ezperience — ^the  superstition  is  rejected. 

§  492.  One  further  trait  of  developing  intellectual  power 
seems  worth  adding.  In  continuation  of  the  foregoing 
section  let  me  point  out  a  distinction  of  considerable 
moment — ^that  existing  between  remimscent  imagination 
and  constructive  imaginaiion, 

Becurring  to  the  doctrine  that  degree  of  intellectual 
evolution  may  be  measured  by  degree  of  remoteness  from 
reflex  action ;  and  remembering  how  in  reflex  action  the 
combinations  of  psychical  states  are  limited  to  repetitions  of 
those  which  the  organized  connexions  permit ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  primitive  men^  imagination  can  raroly  go  beyond 
reminiscence^  and  then  to  but  a  small  extent.  When  the 
only  Channels  of  thought  are  those  established  by  experi- 
ences  comparatively  simple  and  of  few  kinds,  the  represen- 
tations  can  be  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  pre- 
sentations  in  their   original  order.     But  as   fast  as  the 
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experiences  increase  in  namber^  complexiiy^  and  variety, 
and  as  fast  as  there  develop  the  facnlties  for  grasping  tho 
representations  of  them  in  all  their  width^  and  mnltiplicity, 
and  diversity;  so  fast  does  thonght  become  less  restricted 
to  the  established  Channels.  Wben  consciousness  is  habi* 
toally  occnpied  with  greatly-involved  aggregates  of  ideaa 
which  cohere  with  other  such  aggregates  in  ways  that  are 
very  varions  and  not  very  strenge  there  arises  a  possi- 
bility  of  combining  them  in  ways  not  given  in  experience« 
Graining  greater  freedom  as  it  reaches  the  advanced  stages 
of  complexity  and  multiformityi  thonght  acqnires  an  ex- 
carsiveness  snch  that  with  the  aid  of  slight  sngges- 
tions — slight  impnlses  from  accidental  circnmstances — its 
highly-composite  states  enter  into  combinations  neyer 
before  formed;  and  so  there  resnlt  conceptions  which  we 
call  original, 

Dnring  the  earlier  stages  of  human  evolution^  then, 
imagination,  being  almost-exclusively  reminiscent^  is  almost 
incapable  of  evolving  new  ideas.  In  that  sphere  which 
answers  to  literature^  its  activity  is  limited  to  the  nar* 
rating  of  past  events ;  and  generation  after  generation  passes 
withont  a  discovery  or  an  invention.  Along  with  advanco 
in  civilization^  original  thonghts  occur  with  increasing  fre* 
quency.  Literatnre  and  art  are  no  longer  whoUy  reminis- 
Cent ;  knowledge  ceasing  to  consist  eiftirely  of  Statements 
received  from  ancestors^  grows  by  the  addition  of  new 
truths  reached  through  original  imagiuations ;  and  in- 
dustry^  from  appliances  ouco  transmitted  unchanged  age 
after  age,  advances  to  appliances  that  are  with  ever. 
growing  abondance  framed  in  correspondence  with  concep. 
tions  that  never  before  existed. 

From  reminiscent  imagination,  then,  which  is  an  earlier 
and  less*deyeloped  faculty,  we  pass  in  the  most  civilized 
to  constructive  imagination— -or  rather,  in  a  scattered  few 
of  the  most  civilized.  This,  which  is  the  highest  intel- 
lectaal  faculty,  underlies  every  high  order   of  intellectoal 
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acliievement.      And  here^  indeed^  we  may  see  how  erro- 
neons  is  anoiher  of  the  cnrrent  notions  about   imagina- 
tion.      Instead  of  constmctiye  imagination  being^  as  oom- 
monly  sapposed,  an  endowment  pecoliar  to  the   poet  and 
the  writer  of  fiction^  it  is  qaestionable  whether  the  man  of 
science^  trolj  so  called^  does  not  possess  even  more  of  it. 
The   greater  part  of  that  imagination  displajed    in    de« 
scribing  scenes  and  narrating  adyentures^  whether  in  verse 
or  prose^  is  reminiscent  imagination— nnnsnallj  vivid^  per« 
haps;  and  distingnished  by  its  emotional  accompaniment ; 
bnt  still  having  little  more  of  the  constructive  character 
than  is  implied  in  kaleidoscopic   re-arrangements   of  ob« 
jects  and  actions.     Only  on  rising  into  that  ränge  where^ 
beyond  the  mere  ontsides  of  things  and  persons  and  deedsj 
there    are  represented  the   pecnliarities  of  oharacter  and 
combinations  of  ever-varying  feelings  whence  the  manifes« 
tations  come^  is  the  imagination  exercised  constractive  in 
a  high  degree.    And  the  constructiveness  of  this  imagina- 
tion^   thongh   widely  different   in  kind^    is    probably   not 
greater  in  degree  than   that   through  which  the  cardinal 
truths  of  science  are  discovered — the  representations  and 
re-representations  inyolred  in  the  discovery  of  these,  being 
still  more  remote  irom  sensible  ezperiences. 

§  498.  Intellectnal  evolntion^  as  it  goes  on  in  the  hnman 
race  along  with  social  evolution^  of  which  it  is  at  once  a 
canse  and  a  conseqnence^  is  thus^  nnder  all  its  aspects^  a 
progress  in  representatiyeness  of  thonght.  By  consisting 
of  representations  that  are  more  extended^  more  definite^ 
more  yaried^  more  inyolyed^  the  conceptions  of  deyeloped 
intelligence  are  distingnished  fiK)m  those  of  nndeyeloped 
'intelligence.  And  it  is  becanse  they  haye  this  as  their 
common  character^  that  there  exists  among  them  thronghont 
all  their  ascending  stages^  the  eonsensus  we  haye  traced. 

Qnly  as  social  progress  brings  more  nnmerons  and  more 
heterogeneons  ezperiencea»  can  general  ideas  be  eyolyed  ont 
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of  special  ideas,  and  thft  facnliy  of  thinking  them  acquired. 
CoDstant  relatioBS  of  phenomena  in  timo,  obserrable  hj  ihe 
saTAge  only  in  seqnencea  that  are  qnick^  cannot  be  eata» 
Uialiedin  respoct  of  slow  seqaences  nntil  socieiyhasbeooima 
sekled :  mitil  tiben  there  cannot  be  exercised  that  rqsre» 
sentativeness  of  thooghi  reqnired  to  grasp  long  periods  and 
the  connexions  oi  phesnomena  preaented  in  them.  Widening 
ezperiences,  pxodncing  mare  abnndant  and  more  varied 
associations  of  ideaa,  diiBiniab  tihe  rigidity.  of  bdief  by 
multiplying  tlie  posaibilities  of  thooglit;  and  thia  inereasing 
plasticity  of  thoaght  tbat  «ccompanies  increasing  lepresen- 
tatiyeness^  continttea  throughont  civilization  to  make  beUefii 
more  modifiable— -so  fnrthering  other  «dianges»  mental  and 
social.  Advance  in  representativeness  o£  thonght  makea 
possible  advance  in  abstractness :  particnlar  properties  and 
particnlar  relations  become  tiiinkable  apart  firom  the  Üiinga 
displaying  them ;  afterwards  the  conceptions  of  properfy  in 
general  and  relation  in  genecal  become  Üiinkable ;  and  as 
the  conceptions  of  property  in  general  and  rdation  in 
general  become  dear^  there  resnlts  the  power  of  thinking 
of  phenomena  after  the  scientific  manner^  as  prodncts  of 
forces  acting  under  conditions.  Hand  in  band  with  ab- 
stractness  of  thonght  goes  recognition  of  nniformities— > 
these  being  reeognizable  only  when  esaential  relations  aro 
abfitracted  from  their  non-essential  acoompaniments ;  and  as 
fast  as  recognized  nniformities  mnltiply^  the  conception  of 
uniformity  itself^  leading  to  the  conception  of  nnirersal  law, 
becomes  possible.  The  habit  of  disentangling  lik^iesses  of 
connezion  from  among  disguising  phenomena^  brings  an 
appreciation  of  ezact  agreement — ^the  notions  of  uniformi^ 
and  of  conformity  act  and  react ;  and  so  there  developa  the 
idea  of  truth  along  with  the  idea  of  correspondence.  Until 
fact.  considered  as  coincidence  between  a  relation  stated  and 
a  relation  found  to  exist^  has  become  clearly  distingniahed 
from  fiction^  in  which  coincidence  has  been  either  disproved 
or  not  shown;  and  nntil  there  has  arisen  the  implied  practioe 
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of  makiiig  comparisans  to  test  alleged  coincidenoe ;  there  can 
be  no  established  habit  of  doubting :  critieism  and  scep* 
ticism  cannot  exist  in  any  dear  forms  nntil  the  abetract 
ideas  of  accnracy  and  trath  have  been  reaohed;  so  that 
credniity  can  diminish  only  ms  inteUectnal  development 
reaches  considerable  heigbts.  This  progress  in  represenia- 
tiveness  of  tbonght^  which  brii^  with  it  conoeptions  more 
general  and  more  abstracto  wbich  opens  tihe  way  to  concep^ 
tions  of  nniformity  and  law^  whieh  simnUaneonsly  raises  np 
ideas  of  exact  and  ascortained  tact,  irbich  so  makes  possible 
the  practioe  of  deliberate  examinatioin  and  verlfication^  and 
which  at  the  same  time  helps  to  change  belief  that  is  sudden 
and  fized  into  belief  less  quickly  formed  and  more  modi* 
fiable;  is  a  development  of  what  we  commonljr  eall  imagina-^ 
tion.  While  throoghont  the  lower  grades  of  hnnian  in» 
telligence^  the  concreto  objects  and  acts  within  a  narrow 
ränge  of  experience  are  reproduced  in  thonght,  and  the 
imagination  is  thus  almost  exclasively  reminiscent^  that 
development  of  the  conceptions  which  we  have  traced,  im- 
plying  a  continually-wider  excnrsiveness  of  thonghts  more 
numerous,  more  heterogeneous,  more  involved,  and  bound 
together  more  variously  and  less  coherently,  makes  possible 
new  combinations  of  thonghts :  imagination  rises  into  the 
constructive  form^  and  there  is  an  increasing  originality 
which  teils  at  once  on  the  industrial  arts,  on  science^  and  on 
literatnre. 

This  consenaua  thronghout  the  development  of  the  con- 
ceptions^ is^  indeed^  an  organic  consensus.  There  is  among 
them  an  inter-dependence  analogous  to  that  existing  among 
the  fanctions  of  the  viscera ;  no  one  of  which  can  be  effi- 
ciently  performed  without  the  rest  being  efBciently  per- 
formedw  How  necessary  is  this  consensus,  we  may,  indeed, 
see  in  the  less-cnltivated  of  onr  own  society ;  and  especially 
in  women  of  the  inferior  ranks.  The  nnited  traits  dis- 
tingnishing  them  are — ^that  they  quickly  form  very  positive 
beliefs  which  are  difficult  to  change  ;  that  their  thonghts  are 
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füll  of  special^  and  mainly  personal^  experiences^  with  bnt 
few  general  tmihs^  and  no  traths  of  liigli  generaliiy ;  that 
any  abstract  conception  expressed  to  them  they  can  never 
detach  irom  a  concrete  case ;  that  they  are  inezact  alike  in 
processes  and  Statements^  and  are  even  averse  to  precision ; 
that  they  go  on  doing  things  in  the  ways  they  were  taught, 
never  imagining  better  methods^  however  obvioos;  that 
such  a  thing  as  the  framing  of  an  hypothesis^  and  reasoning 
npon  it  as  an  hypothesis^  is  incomprehensible  to  them ;  and 
that  thos  it  is  impossible  for  tliem  deliberately  to  snspend 
judgment,  and  to  balance  evidence.  Thns  the  intellectnal 
traits  which  in  the  primitive  man  are  the  resnlts  not  of 
limited  experiences  only  bnt  of  correspondingly-nndeveloped 
faculties,  may  be  traeed  among  onrselves  in  those  cases 
where  the  life^  relatively  meagre  in  its  experiences^  has  not 
coltivated  these  facnlties  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  iype. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LANGUAGE   OF  THE  EMOTIONS. 

§  494.  Before  sketching  the  emotional  development 
whichj  like  the  intellectual  development  sketched  in  the 
last  chapter,  accompanies  social  evolution^  we  must  con- 
äider  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  influence  one 
another.  Beyond  those  effects  on  one  another's  intellects 
which  signs  and  words  conscioosly  used  enable  them  to 
produce,  there  are  the  effects^  mach  deeper  in  origini 
much  more  powerfal^  and  in  a  sense  more  important^ 
which  they  nnconscionsly  produce  on  one  another's  feelings 
by  the  physical  manifestations  that  accompany  feelings. 
The  first  class  of  effects^  wronght  throngh  language 
properly  so  called^  does  not  here  concem  ns;  but  the 
second  class  of  effects^  wronght  through  what  is  meta» 
phorically  called  the  language  of  the  emotions,  must  be 
briefly  explained. 

Already  among  the  Data  of  Psychology,  in  chapters  on 
Nervous  Stimulation  and  Nervous  Discharge'^  and  on 
-^stho-Physiology,"  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the 
needful  interpretations.  The  principles  there  expressed 
generally  have  here  to  be  applied  specially.* 

*  The  conception  set  fortii  in  this  chapter  goes  back,  however,  to  a  mach 
earlier  date  than  the  fint  part  of  thia  work.  It  is  indirectly  implied  in  an 
£88ay  on  *'  Personal  Beanty,'*  first  pnblished  in  1853  ;  and  also  in  one  on 
"  Gracefulness  "  in  the  same  year.  It  is  dearly  indicated  in  §  200  of  the 
Vint  Edition  of  this  work,  pnblished  in  1855.    In  Essays  on  the  "  Oiigin 
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§  495.  Every  feeling^  peripheral  or  central— sensationa] 
or  emotional — ^is  the  concomitant  of  a  nervoos  disturbance 
ahd  resulting  nervons  discharge^  that  has  on  the  bodj  both 
a  special  effect  and  a  general  effect. 

As  before  explained^  the  general  effect  is  this.  The  mole- 
cnlar  motion  disengaged  in  any  nerve-centre  by  any 
Stimulus^  tends  ever  to  flow  along  lines  of  least  resistanoe 
thronghout  the  nervoos  System^  exciting  other  nerve-centres^ 
and  setting  up  other  discharges.  The  feelings  of  all 
Orders^  moderate  as  weJd  as  strenge  which  from  instant  to 
instant  arise  in  conscioosness^  are  the  correlatives  of  nerve- 
wayes  continually  being  generated  and  oontinnally  rever- 
berating  thronghout  the  nervons  System — the  perpetnid 
nervons  discharge  constituted  by  these  perpetually- 
generated  waves^  affecting  both  the  viscera  and  the  musdeSj 
Foluntary  and  involnntaiy. 

At  the  same  time^  every  particalar  kind  of  feelings 
sensational  or  emotional^  being  located  in  a  specialized 
nervons  structnre  that  has  relations  to  special  parts  of 
the  body^  tends  to  produce  on  the  body  an  effect  that  ia 
special.  The  speciality  may  be  very  simple  and  constant^ 
as  in  a  sneeze ;  or  it  may  be  mach  involved  and  variable 
within  wide  limits^  as  in  the  actions  showing  aoger.  Bnt 
all  qualifications  being  made^  it  is  nndeniable  that  there 
is  a  certain  specialization  of  the  discharge,  giving  some 
distinctiveness  to  the  bodily  changes  by  which  each  feeling 
is  accompanied. 

Hence,  in  studying  emotional  language,  we  have  to  re- 
cognize  two  classes  of  effects — ^those  of  the  diffvsed  dis- 
charge, and  those  of  the  restrided  discharge.  And  further^ 
this  last  has  to  be  distinguished  into  the  undirected  and 
the  directed — that  which  takes  place  without  motive,  and 

and  Function  of  Mosic**  and  on  the  "Physiology  of  Langhter,"  pnbliahed 
in  1857  and  in  1860  reapectively,  special  applications  of  it  are  worked  oat. 
Here,  in  retuming  to  the  conception,  I  have  developed  it  into  a  mat% 
lystematio  form,  and  giyen  it  snndry  extensions. 
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that  irfaich  k  ahown  in  tlie  mnscalar  actdons  gaided  by 
motire. 

§  496.  The  diffiised  disckaarge  accompanying  feeling  of 
every  kind^  produces  on  tibe  body  an  effect  that  is  indicatiTe 
of  feeling  simply^  irrespective  of  kind — the  effect^  namely^ 
of  muscnlar  excitement.  From  the  shrinkiQg  caused  in 
a  sleeping  person  by  a  touK^^  np  to  the  contortions  of  agony 
and  the  caperings  of  delight^  there  is  a  reoognized  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  feeling^  pleasorable  or  painfolj 
and  the  amount  of  motion  generated.  Neglecting  for  the 
present  their  dififerences^  we  see  that»  becaose  of  the  diffnsed 
neryons  dischai^  they  all  involye,  the  feeUngs  have  in 
common  tilxe  character  that  they  caose  bodily  action  which 
is  violent  in  proportion  as  they  are  intense.  We  have  the 
set  teeth^  distorted  featares,  and  clenched  hands  accompany- 
ing bodily  pain^  as  well  as  those  accompanying  rage. 
There  is  a  tearing  of  the  hair  from  fnry  as  well  as  irom 
despair.  There  are  the  dancings  of  joy^  as  well  as  the 
stampings  of  anger.  There  is  the  restlessness  of  moral 
distress^  and  there  is  the  inability  to  sit  still  which  ecstasy 
produces.  How  essential  is  this  general  relation^  we  see  on 
remembering  that  it  is  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  By  the  violence  of  its  motions  in  stmg- 
gling  or  ronning^  we  jndge  that  an  animal  is  nnder  streng 
feeling  of  some  kind;  be  it  bodily  soffering^  or  anger^ 
or  terror^  or  be  it,  as  wfaere  the  motions  Site  superflnons 
bonnds  and  sconrings  aronnd,  a  pleasnrable  feeling. 

Among  the  moscles  habitnally  ezcited  by  the  diffused  dis« 
Charge^  are  those  of  the  vocal  organs— -both  the  respiratoiy 
moscles  and  the  moscles  which  strain  the  larynx^  &c.  Hence 
the  fact  that  feeling  in  generale  irrespective  of  its  kind^  is 
usually  indicated  by  soonds  that  are  lood  in  proportion  as 
it  is  streng.  The  screams  which  accompany  bodily  soffer- 
ing  are  indistingoishable  fiom  those  which  accompany  snf- 
fering  of  mind ;  and  there  are  screams  of  passion^  as  well  b» 
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screams  of  deliglit.  Anger  shouts^  as  well  as  joy ;  and  often 
the  noises  made  by  children  at  play^  leave  parents  in  doubt 
wbether  pleasure  or  pain  is  the  cause.  In  conformity  with 
this  same  law  it  results  that  the  sounda  which  go  along  with 
feeling^  differ  from  the  ordinary  soonds  not  only  in  loudness 
bat  in  pitch — departing  from  the  medium  tones  more  widely 
in  Proportion  as  the  feeling  increases.  Here^  too^  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  relationship  is  displayed  among 
animals.  The  sounda  they  make  are  always  signs  of  feeling, 
pleasurable  or  painful,  and  similarly  vary  in  intensity  and 
pitch  with  the  feeling. 

§  497.  While  the  most  conspicuous  trait  of  the  diffosed 
discharge  accompanying  feeling  of  any  kind,  is  that  it  pro- 
duces  contraction  proportionate  in  amount  to  the  feeling,  a 
less  conspicuous  trait  is  that,  other  things  equal,  it  aflfects 
muscles  in  the  inyerse  Order  of  their  sizes  and  the  weights  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  by  so  doing  yields 
an  additional  indication  of  its  quantity.  Supposing  a  feeble 
wave  of  nervous  excitement  to  be  propagated  uniformly 
throughout  the  nervous  System,  the  part  of  it  discharged  on 
the  muscles  will  show  its  effects  most  where  the  amount  of 
inertia  to  be  overcome  is  least.  Muscles  which  are  large, 
and  which  can  show  states  of  contraction  into  which  they 
are  thrown  only  by  moving  limbs  or  other  heavy  masses, 
will  yield  no  signs ;  while  small  muscles,  and  those  which 
can  move  withoiit  overcoming  great  resistances,  will  visibly 
respond  to  this  feeble  wave.  Hence  must  result  a  certain 
general  order  in  the  excitation  of  muscles,  serving  to  mark 
the  strength  of  the  nervous  discharge  and  of  the  feeling  ac- 
companying it. 

Let  US  first  observe  how  the  animals  with  which  we  are 
most  familiär  illustrate  this  truth.  In  a  dog  standing  still, 
the  muscles  that  move  the  tail  from  side  to  side  are  among 
those  which  can  produce  perceptible  motion  with  the  least 
resistance  overcome ;    and  hence  a  slight  lateral  motion  of 
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tho  tail  is  tlio  most  visible  indication  of  a  slight  pleasurablo 
feeling.  In  the  cat>  too^  the  relative  znobQity  of  the  tail 
enables  it  to  yield  early  indications  of  rising  feeling — ^the 
more  or  less  marked  elevation  of  it  being  a  sign  of  pleasnre^ 
and  the  lashing  from  side  to  side  a  sign  of  anger.  In  the 
liorse  we  see  that  the  pntting-back  of  the  ears,  which  are 
among  the  most-easily-movable  parts^  is  an  early  mark  of 
irritation:  presently,  perhaps^  to  be  followed  by  a  kick. 
Similarly  with  the  motions  of  the  tail  in  a  small  bird,  and 
in  the  raising  of  its  crest  by  a  parrot. 

In  man  this  general  law  is  more  variously  illastrated. 
Primarily^  it  is  beeanse  the  mnscles  of  the  face  are  relatively 
small,  and  are  attached  to  easily-moved  parts,  that  the  faco 
is  so  good  an  index  of  the  amomit  of  feeling — ^its  indications 
deing  made  unnsnally  legible  by  the  partial  or  complete 
absence  of  hair.     Observe  the  facts.  Apart  firom 

qualitative  differences  in  the  contractions  of  facial  mnscles, 
we  infer  from  quantitative  differences,  differences  in  amonnts 
of  feeling.  A  face  perfectly  quiescent  we  regard  as  signifying 
absence  of  feeling ;  sapposing  we  have  no  reason  to  snspect 
the  concealment  arising  from  intentional  arrest  of  the 
natural  motions.  A  very  slight  contraction  of  those  muscles 
which  wrinkle  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes,  joined  per- 
haps  with  a  just-perceptible  motion  of  the  muscles  which 
elongate  the  mouth,  implies  a  faint  wave  of  pleasurable  feel- 
ing, due,  it  may  be,  to  a  passing  thought.  Let  the  gratifica- 
tion  augment,  and  the  smile  becomes  conspicuous ;  and  if  it 
continues  to  increase  the  mouth  opens,  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  vocal  ohords  contract,  and  the  relatively-large 
muscles  Controlling  respiration  being  brought  into  play, 
there  results  a  laugh.  If  the  excitement  grows  greater  yet, 
there  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  effects  of  the  rising  nervous 
discharge,  the  same  general  Order :  the  motions  of  the  head 
and  those  of  the  hands,  which  are  easily  made,  come  before 
those  of  the  legs  and  trunk,  which  require  more  force  to 
prodace  them.     So  that  the  amount  of  pleasurable  feeling, 

Q  Q 
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irrespective  of  its  kind^  comes  to  be  indicated  not  only  by 
tlie  quantity  of  muscular  contraction^  but  also  by  its  dis- 
tribution.  It  is   so^   too^   with   pamfal  feeling. 

Fassing  over  for  the  present  nnlikeness  in  the  combinations 
of  contractions^  which  as  wo  shall  see  has  another  caose^ 
the  marks  of  pain  which  the  face  yields  show  us  parallel 
gradations.  A  slight  knitting  of  the  brows  is  recognized 
as  a  sign  of  annoyance«  Strengthening  into  a  frown^  it 
is  nnderstood  to  show  positive  vezation.  Jomed  pre- 
sently  with  contortions  of  the  mouth^  and  perhaps  those 
actions  of  the  temporal  muscles  which  cause  setting  of  the 
teeth^  it  implies  anger.  And  then^  thoogh  the  yocal  and 
respiratory  muscles  are  acted  on  in  a  way  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  acted  on  by  pleasurable  feeling^  yet 
the  law  is  the  same ;  for  they  betray  strenger  excitements^ 
by  the  motions  of  larger  masses.  When  at  length  fory  is 
reachedj  the  effects  produced  upon  the  limbs  and  body  in 
generale  maintain  the  parallelism.  With  other  forms  of 
painful  feeling  it  is  substantially  the  same.  Be  it  in  the  rise 
from  a  twinge  up  to  acute  bodily  agony,  or  be  it  in  the 
gradations  between  regret  and  violent  grief,  we  see  that, 
beginning  with  the  small  facial  muscles,  sensational  and 
emotional  sufferings  affect  progressively  more  numerous 
muscles  and  larger  muscles ;  ending,  perhaps,  by  exciting 
hysterical  or  sardonic  laughter  and  violent  contortions. 

A  verification  of  this  general  principle  is  reached  on  ob- 
Berving  that  it  explains  another  set  of  indications,  not  in 
the  least  explicable  on  the  current  supposition  that  those 
muscles  in  the  face  which  betray  feeling  are  specially-pro- 
vided  *'  muscles  of  expression.''  I  refer  to  the  indications 
of  mental  states  furnished  by  actions  of  hands  and  feet. 
Beatiug  the  "  devil's  tattoo  "  with  the  fingers  on  the  table, 
is  a  recognized  mark  of  impatience ;  and  often  a  state  of 
pleasurable  feeling  rising  just  above  equanimity,  is  be- 
trayed  by  a  motion  of  the  fingers  similar  in  a  kind  but 
more  gentle.     Again,  picking  and  pulling  something  held 
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in  tlie  hands^  Rucli  as  a  glove^  ofben  betrays  an  agitation 
otherwise  not  conspicuous.  The  snapping  of  the  fingers, 
too^  is  an  easy  muscular  action  often  indicating  a  flow  of 
good  spirits  whicli  for  the  moment  finds  no  other  outlet  in 
action.  And  again  we  trace  this  relation  in  the  motions 
of  the  feet.  Swinging  the  loose  foot  when  the  legs  are 
crossed^  sometimes  expresses  general  good  humour^  and 
sometimes  impatience — ^impatience  which,  rising  into  vexa- 
tion,  is  shown  by  a  rapid  tapping  of  the  toe  on  the  floor. 
In  all  these  cases  of  feeüng  betrayed  by  the  motions  of  the 
extremities^  there  holds  this  same  common  principle^  that 
the  muscles  moved  with  least  resistance  overcome  are  the 
first  to  betray  rising  excitement. 

§  498.  From  the  diffused  or  unrestricted  discharges,  let 
US  pass  to  the  restricted  discharges.  The  special  efiects 
these  produce  are  partly  due  to  the  relations  established  in 
the  course  of  evolation  between  particalar  feelings  and  par- 
ticular  sets  of  muscles  habitually  brought  into  play  for  the 
satisfaction  of  them^  and  partly  due  to  the  kindred  relations 
between  the  muscular  actions  and  the  conscious  motives 
existing  at  the  moment. 
.  It  is  by  the  restricted  discharge  consequent  on  the  in- 
heritod  nervo-muscular  connexions,  that  the  natural  lan- 
guage  of  one  leading  class  of  feelings  is  made  different  from 
that  of  another  leading  class.  For  the  restricted  dischargo 
which  indicates  any  particular  feeling  externally,  is  a  dis- 
charge partially  exciting  those  muscles  which  that  feel- 
ing employs  during  positive  action.  In  §  213  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  emotional  state  prompting  an  action 
of  any  kind^  is  a  partial  excitement  of  the  feelings  accom- 
panying  an  action  of  that  kind;  and  it  was  argued  that 
this  is  shown  by  the  natural  language  of  the  feelings. 
"  Fear,  when  streng,  expresses  itself  in  cries,  in  efforts  to 
escape,  in  palpitations,  in  tremblings;  and  these  are  just 
the  manifestations  that  go  along  with  an  actual  suffering 

Q  Q  2 
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of  the  evil  feared.  The  destmctive  passion  is  shown  In  a 
general  tension  of  tlie  muscular  system,  in  gnasliing  ol 
teeth  and  protrasion  of  tlie  claws,  in  dilated  eyes  and 
nostrils,  in  growls ;  and  these  are  weaker  forma  of  the 
actions  that  accompany  the  killing  of  prey/'  Here  it  re- 
mains  to  specify  the  connexions  thus  indicated^  more  fnlly ; 
and  to  point  out  the  ways  in  which  the  expression  of 
passions  in  human  beings  is  explained  by  them. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom^  non-pleasurable  feelings 
are  most  frequently  and  most  yarioosly  excited  during  an- 
tagouism.  Among  inferior  types  of  creatures  antagonism 
habitually  implies  combat,  with  all  its  struggles  and  pains. 
Though  in  man  there  are  many  sources  of  non-pleasurable 
feelings  other  than  antagonism,  and  though  antagonism 
itself  ends  in  combat  only  when  it  rises  to  an  extreme,  yet 
as  among  inferior  ancestral  types  antagonism  is  the  com- 
monest  and  most  conspicuous  accompaniment  of  non- 
pleasurable  feeling,  and  continues  to  be  very  generally  an 
accompaniment  in  the  human  race,  there  is  organically 
established  a  relation  between  non-pleasurable  feeling  and 
the  muscular  actions  which  antagonism  habitually  causes. 
Hence  those  external  concomitants  of  non-pleasurable  feel- 
ing which  constitute  what  we  call  its  expression,  result  from 
incipient  muscular  contractions  of  the  kinds  accompanying 
actual  combat. 

But  how  does  this  explain  the  first  and  most  general  mark 
of  non-pleasurable  feeling — a  frown  ?  What  have  antago- 
nism and  combat  to  do  with  that  corrugation  of  the  brow 
which,  when  slight,  may  indicate  a  trifling  ache  or  a 
small  vexation,  and  when  decided,  may  have  for  its  cause 
bodily  agony,  or  extreme  griof,  or  violent  anger?  The 
reply  is  not  obvious,  and  yet  when  found,  is  satisfactory. 

If  you  want  to  seo  a  distant  object  in  bright  sun- 
shine,  you  are  aided  by  putting  your  hand  abovo  your 
eyes ;  and  in  tho  tropics,  this  shading  of  tho  eyes  to  gain 
distinctness  of  yision  is  far  more  needful  than  here.     In  the 
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absence  of  sliade  yielded  bj  the  hand  or  by  a  hat,  the  eflTort 
to  see  clearly  in  broad  sunshine  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  of  those  muscles  of  the  forehead  which  cause 
the  eyebrows  to  be  lowered  and  protruded;  so  making  them 
serve  as  mach  as  possible  the  same  purpose  that  the  hand 
serves.  The  use  of  a  sliding  hood  to  a  telescope,  to  shield 
the  object-glass  from  lateral  light,  and  especially  from  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  illustrates  the  use  of  the  contracted  eye* 
brows  when  vision  is  impeded  by  a  glare.  Now  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  during  the  combats  of  superior  animals, 
which  have  various  movements  of  attack  and  defence, 
success  largely  depends  on  quickness  and  clearness  of 
vision — if  we  remember  that  the  skill  of  a  fencer  is  shown 
partly  in  his  power  of  instantly  detecting  the  sign  of  a 
movement  about  to  be  made,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
guard  against  it  or  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  that  in 
animals,  as  for  example  in  cocks  fighting,  the  intentness 
with  which  they  watch  each  other  shows  how  much  depends 
on  promptly  anticipating  one  another's  motions  ;  it  will  be 
manifest  that  a  slight  improvement  of  vision,  obtained  by 
keeping  the  Sun's  rays  out  of  the  eyes,  may  often  be  of 
great  importance,  and  where  the  combatants  are  nearly 
equal,  may  determine  the  victory.  There  is,  indeed,  no  need 
to  infer  this  ä  priori,  for  we  have  d  posteriori  proof :  in 
prize  fights  it  is  a  recognized  disadvantage  to  have  the 
Sun  in  front.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  during  the 

evolution  of  those  types  from  which  Man  more  immediately 
inherits,  it  must  have  happened  that  individuals  in  whom 
the  nervous  discharge  accompanying  the  excitement  of 
combat,  caused  an  unusual  contraction  of  these  corrugating 
muscles  of  the  forehead,  would,  other  things  equal,  be  the 
more  likely  to  conquer  and  to  leave  posterity — survival  of 
the  fittest  tending  in  their  posterity  to  establish  and  increase 
this  peculiarity.  Support  for  this  inference  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  male  of  the  most  formidable  anthropoid 
ape,  which  has  canine  teeth  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  tiger^ 
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wiUi  jaws  and  temporal  mnscles  to  match^  is  remarkable  for 
an  enormous  snpra-orbital  ridge  of  bone^  oyer  which^ 
when  ang^^  he  is  said  to  draw  the  hair-covered  skin: 
so  producing  a  formidable  frown — ^that  is,  an  e£5cient 
sliade.  Bat  whj  should  this  mark  of  anger  be 

also  a  mark  of  pain,  phjrsical  or  moral  f  Maj  we  not 
in  reply  say  that  since  pains,  phjrsical  and  moral,  are 
tbroughont  tbe  liyes  of  inferior  animals  as  well  as  the  lifo 
of  Man,  ineztricably  entangled  with  the  other  accompani- 
ments  of  combat,  their  phjsiological  efifects  become  en- 
tangled with  the  physiological  effects  of  combat ;  so  that  the 
pain,  no  less  than  the  anger,  comes  to  ezcite  snndry  of 
those  rnnscolar  actions  which  originally  established  them* 
selyes  bj  conducing  to  snccess  in  combat  ?  The  laws  of  asso- 
ciation  will,  I  think,  jastify  this  conclusion. 

Another  trait  of  anger,  the  physiological  meaning  of  which 
is  not  at  once  obvious,  is  dilatation  of  the  nostrils.  Bat  since 
combat  implies  great  exertion ;  and  since  great  exertion 
entails  a  need  for  rapid  aeration  of  the  blood;  and  since 
this  rcquires  not  only  that  the  längs  shall  be  made  active 
but  also  that  the  air-passages  shall  be  well  opened;  it 
must  happen  that  such  a  distribation  of  the  nervous  dis- 
charge  as  specially  acted  on  the  dilators  of  the  nostrils, 
would  give  an  advantage;  and  would,  other  things  eqoal, 
be  developed  by  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  usefulness 
of  such  a  norvo-muscular  relation  we  shall  see  clearly  on 
remembering  that  when,  during  combat,  the  moath  is 
filled  up  by  a  part  of  an  antagonist^s  body  that  has  been 
seized,  the  nostrils  become  the  only  air-passages  available, 
and  dilatxition  of  them  especially  useful. 

That  setting  and  grinding  the  teeth  and  retracting  the  Ups 
are  marks  of  anger  established  in  this  way,  needs  scarcely 
be  pointod  out;  for  these  obviously  result  from  excita- 
tions  amallcr  in  dcgrce  bat  like  in  kind  with  those  by 
which  in  inferior  animals,  and  sometimes  in  men,  combat  is 
actually  carricd  on.  And  the  like  is  trao  of  the  clenching^ 
of  the  hands. 
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§  499.  That  the  yocal  expressions  of  destnictive  passion 
are  similarly  explicable^  will  not  be  difficalt  to  show.  We 
have  Seen  that  before  it  has  risen  to  a  great  beight,  the  dif- 
fosed  discbarge  excites^  among  other  small  muscles^  those 
whicb  strain  the  yocal  apparatos ;  and  forther  that  in  pro- 
poi'tion  as  the  discbarge  strengthens,  the  soands  become  not 
onlj  louder  bat  more  divergent  firom  the  medium  pitch. 
Given  these  as  tendencies  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
nervo-muscnlar  stmctnre,  and  they  will  be  modified  and 
developed  in  such  ways  as  conduce  to  self-preservation. 
Hence  the  ezplanation  of  a  growl.  In  such  a  creature  as 
the  dog^  that  has  to  defend  himself  against  others  of  bis  own 
race^  suppose  only  the  automatic  tendency  to  produce  a 
sound  along  with  a  rising  emotion ;  then  an  indiridual  in 
whicb  the  nervous  discbarge  so  afifected  the  yocal  muscles 
as  to  strain  the  larynx  to  a  tone  of  unusually  low  pitch^  and 
whicb  so  aroused  in  an  approaching  dog  the  association  esta- 
bUshed  in  experience  between  hearing  a  deep  tone  and 
receiving  injury  from  a  furious  antagonist,  would  produce 
alarm  in  the  approaching  dog.  By  so  keeping  off  other 
dogs,  especially  when  prey  was  being  devoured,  the  indi- 
yidual  would  profit ;  the  tendency  and  ability  to  produce  a 
tone  of  low  pitch  on  such  occasions  would  be  increased  in 
posterity ;  and  the  growl  would  become  an  established  and 
well-understood  sign  of  anger — «yentually  eyen  being  used 
consciously  as  a  threat. 

In  Man^  kindred  relations  obyiously  hold,  We  baye  the 
words  ^' growling '' and  '' grumbling ''  commonly  used  to 
describe  the  yocal  expression  of  more  or  less  decided  anger. 
Oaths^  when  uttered  with  much  depth  of  passion,  are 
uttered  in  the  deepest  bass.  A  curse,  muttered  between 
set  teeth,  is  always  in  a  low  pitch.  Anl  in  masses  of 
people  indignation  habitually  yents  itself  in  groans. 

That  anger  also  expresses  itself  yocally  in  screaming 
notes,  is  doubtless  true.  As  already  said,  a  rising  tide  of 
feeling,  causing  increased  muscular  strain,  may  adjust  the 
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Tocal  apparatuB  to  tones  increasingly  higher  or  increasuiglj 
lower — either  of  these  impljing  mnsciüar  strain  that  is 
greater  as  departare  from  the  medium  tones  is  wider. 
Hcncc  either  extreme  of  pitch  is  apt  to  be  prodaeed;  and 
often  there  is  a  sadden  change  from  the  one  to  the  other.* 
PosHibly  the  reason  why  anger  that  is  beginning  uses  the 
lower  tones,  and  when  it  becomes  yiolent  nses  tones  of  high 
pitch^  is  that  tones  mach  below  the  middle  yoice  are  made 
with  less  effort  than  tones  mach  above  it ;  and  that  henoe^ 
implying  as  they  do  a  greater  excess  of  nervous  discharge^ 
thü  higher  tones  are  natural  to  the  stronger  passion.  An 
additional  reason  for  saspecting  this  is  that  the  like  anti- 
thesis  holds  with  other  feelings — that  while  a  groan  implies 
bodily  pain  or  moral  pain  which  is  not  intense^  intensity  of 
eithor  is  implied  by  a  shriek  or  a  scream« 

Kiudred  interprctations  may  be  given  to  the  phenomena 
of  iimhrc,  which  further  complicate  the  vocal  manifestations 
of  focling.  The  quality  of  voice  which  characterizes  an  uu- 
excitod  State,  is  that  prodaeed  by  vocal  chords  in  a  state  of 
cornparativo  relaxation ;  and  the  more  sonorous  character  of 
thü  tones  cxprcssing  mach  feeling,  ending  at  length  in  that 
inotallic  ring  which  indicates  great  passion,  implies  in- 
creasing  strain  of  tho  vocal  chords. 

*  ilow  noarly  allied  in  origin  and  effect  are  these  opposite  divergenoes 
from  thü  middlo  voice,  is  curiously  shown  in  the  £act  that  the  emphatic  syl- 
lablo  in  a  sontonco,  or  that  which  most  strongly  expresses  the  emotional 
commont  on  tho  proposition,  is  indicated  by  either  the  lowest  or  the  highest 
tone  of  tho  cadonco.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  is  the  oppoaite- 
noBi  of  choico  in  this  rospect,  that  oauses  the  most  marked  contrast  between 
tho  Sootoh  cadonco  and  tho  Euglish  cadence.  This  faot  may  be  exemplified 
by  tho  vcry  projmBitions  which  state  it ;  thus —  In  Eoglish  we  dscend  U 
tljo  oniphfttic  syllablo.  Ayo,  but  in  Scotch  we  just  discend  to  the  emphatic 
syllable.  Höre  if  tho  two  sentences  be  read,  tho  one  with  a  sndden  rise  of 
tone  at  the  acccntod  syllable,  foUowed  by  a  gradual  fall,  and  the  other 
witli  A  suddon  fall  of  tono  at  tho  accented  syllable,  foUowed  by  a 
gradual  riso,  tho  charactcristic  contrast  in  mode  of  speech  will  be  perceived  ; 
and  it  will  bo  |)ercoivcd  also  how  either  divergcnco  from  the  middle  note  ol 
tho  voiüo  sorvos  to  iudioate  tho  attitude  of  the  feelings  in  respect  to  the 
thought  oxprossod. 
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§  500.  Joined  with  these  varioos  characters  of  emotioual 
langaage  as  phyaiologically  caused,  first  by  the  diffiisod 
neryous  discharges  and  second  by  the  restricted  nervous 
discharges  that  are  not  consciously  directed,  there  are 
some  prodaced  by  restricted  nervous  discharges  directed 
by  deliberate  motives.  These  oflen  complicate  the  emo- 
tional manifestations^  and  make  the  Interpretation  of  them 
diflScult.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  those  restraints 
intentionally  put  on  the  actions  of  the  extemal  organs,  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  or  disgaising  the  feelings.  The 
secondary  feelings  prompting  this  concealment^  have  a 
natural  language  of  their  own ;  which  in  some  cases  is  easily 
read  even  by  those  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  is  read  by 
those  of  quick  insight  in  cases  where  it  is  comparatively 
unobtrusive. 

Some  of  the  most  common  are  those  in  which  the  hands 
play  a  part.  Often  an  agitation  not  clearly  shown  in  the 
face  is  betrayed  by  fumbling  movements  of  the  fingers— 
perhaps  in  twisting  and  untwisting  the  corner  of  an  apron. 
Or  again,  a  state  of  mauvaise  honte,  otherwise  tolerably- 
well  concealed,  is  indicated  by  an  obvious  difficulty  in 
finding  fit  positions  for  the  hands.  Similarly,  pain  or  anger, 
the  ordinary  signs  of  which  are  consciously  suppressed^  may 
be  indicated  by  a  clenching  of  the  fingers.  In  the 

movements  of  the  face  itself  there  occur  some  modifications 
cf  like  origin.  That  compression  of  the  lips  which  often 
goes  along  with  anger  not  of  a  violent  kind,  probably 
originates  in  an  efibrt  to  check  the  retraction  of  the  lips  and 
showing  of  the  teeth^  which  is  the  spontaneous  and  original 
action  in  rising  anger.  And  further,  it  seenis  not  unlikely 
that  those  twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles  which  soraetimes 
betray  agitation^  result  firom  momentary  fäilures  in  the 
cndeavour  to  check  muscular  actions  appropriate  to  the 
passing  feelings.  One  form  of  this  secondary 

natural  language  of  a  feelings  arising  from  efibrts  to  conceal 
its  primary  natural  languagOj  we  have  in  certain  ]*eIations 
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between  the  positions  of  tlie  ejea  and  of  the  liead.  Whon 
glancing  at  some  adjacent  objecto  the  reqnired  adjnstmenfe 
of  the  eyes  (supposing  ihe  object  to  be  on  one  aide)  ia  made 
partlj  by  tuming  the  head  and  partlj  by  tnming  the  eyes : 
the  amonnts  of  lateral  motion  given  to  the  two^  main- 
tasning  a  tolerably-regular  ratio.  Conformity  to  this  ratio 
therefore  becomes  an  accompaniment  of  miconoealed  cori- 
osity.  Now  when  there  ia  a  desire  to  see  something  on  one 
side  of  the  visnal  field  without  being  snpposed  to  see  it^  the 
tendency  ia  to  check  the  conspicnons  moyement  of  the 
head,  and  to  make  the  reqnired  adjnstment  entirely  with 
the  eyes;  which  are,  therefore,  drawn  very  mnch  to  one 
side.  Hence  when  the  eyes  are  tnmed  to  one  side  while 
the  face  is  not  tnmed  to  the  same  side,  we  get  the  natural 
langnage  of  what  is  called  slyness.* 

§  501.  One  farther  set  of  complications  I  haye  left  thns 
far  nnnamed  ;  both  becanse  they  wonld  have  confused  the 
exposition  had  they  been  earlier  nociced,  and  becanse^ 
having  a  widely-different  origin,  they  come  nnder  a  diffe- 
rent  and  almost-opposite  law.  I  refer  to  tho  eflTects  wrought 
by  feelings  on  the  vascular  System,  on  the  conseqnent 
supply  of  blood  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  on  the  resnlt- 
ing  genesis  of  nervous  energy.  In  many  cases  the 
secondary  effects  thus  produeed  counteract  the  primary 
eflfects  above  described  ;  and  not  unfrequently  invert  them« 

The  restraining  action  of  the  vagus  nerve  on  the  heart^ 
appears  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  these  complications. 
When  there  is  a  very  intense  feeling,  bodily  or  mental, 
painful  or  pleasurable — the  over-irritated  vagus  arrests  the 

*  Many  illastrations  of  thia  are  afforded  by  portraits  of  the  period  of 
the  Restoration  and  after.  There  had  grown  up  among  7  >itrait  painters  a 
deaire  to  avoid  formality,  and  an  endeavour  to  get  pictareaqneness  by  an 
unsymmetrical  distribution — especially  in  the  attitndes  of  head  and  eyesi 
But  not  recognizing  thia  law  of  the  normal  nnsymmetry,  they  habitnally 
ohoie  distributiona  inrhich  give  the  aly  ezpression. 
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heart's  action  and  causes  fainting.  Here  we  see  tliat  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  stoppage  in  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  brain^  and  sudden  cessation  of  nervous  dis- 
charges^  the  mnscles  relax  and  the  body  falls  :  the  feeling^ 
instead  of  causing  inoreased  muscalar  action,  paralyzes 
the  mnscles  entirely.  This  interpretation  of  the 

extreme  case  being  bome  in  mind,  the  interpretation  of 
other  cases  becomes  easy.  When  streng  feeling  acting 
through  the  vagtis,  does  not  absolutely  stop  the  heart,  but 
only  makes  its  beats  slower  or  feebler  or  both,  there  will 
result  muscular  prostration  that  is  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing  as  this  effect  on  the  heart  is  greater  or  less.  And  so 
there  must  come  a  conflict  between  the  direct  Stimulation 
of  the  muscular  System  by  a  discharge  that  increases  as 
the  feeling  increases,  and  the  indirect  relaxation  of  it  caused 
by  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  through  the  nervous 
centres  and  through  the  mnscles  themselves. 

Two  classes  of  extemal  manifestations  are  thus^explained. 
The  first  and  simplest  is  diminished  strength.  The  pros- 
tration of  great  grief,  the  enervation  attending  utter  de- 
spair,  the  almost  entire  helplessness  which  extreme  fear 
produces,  are  examples  of  this  effect.  It  is  an  effect  shown 
by  loss  of  power  in  the  vocal  mnscles  as  well  as  by  more 
general  loss  of  power.  For  while  during  stages  in  which 
they  have  not  too  much  retarded  the  heart's  action,  these 
passions  are  expressed  in  screama  as  well  as  in  gesti- 
culations,  when  prostration  of  the  heart  has  been  caused, 
there  is  feebleness  of  voice  as  well  as  general  loss  of 
power.  The  other  class  of  manifestations,  ofben 

simultaneous  with  this,  we  have  in  the  tremblings  which 
yiolent  emotions  bring  on.  That  the  general  cause  of  this 
trait  is  the  same,  we  shall  see  on  remembering  that  trem- 
bling  is  a  mark  of  failing  nervous  discharge  brought  about 
in  other  ways.  Habitually  the  hand  loses  its  steadiness 
in  the  latter  part  of  life  when  the  energies  are  failing.  Afber 
a   debilitating   illness  it  ia  more  or  less  shaky.     In  the 
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dronkard  the  chronic  nervous  prostration  duo  to  ovor- 
stimulation,  is  similarly  shown  by  the  Spilling  of  bis  drink 
as  he  carries  it  to  his  Ups.  Pabj  is  a  still  more  con« 
spicuoas  effect  of  like  kind^  similarly  resulting  from  failare 
of  nörvous  discharge.  Why  this  failure  in  its  yarioos 
degrees  produces  these  varioiis  amounts  of  trembling  and 
shaking^  is  easy  to  see.  The  attitude  of  an  extended  limb 
is  maintained  by  the  contractions  of  mnscles  that  pnll 
against  one  another  more  or  less  directly.  If  the  op- 
posing  mnscles  are  simnltaneously  supplied  with  waves  of 
molecular  motion  with  such  rapidity  that  eeLch  wave  comes 
before  the  effect  of  the  last  has  ceased^  the  limb  is  kept 
steady.  Bnt  if  the  genesis  of  nervous  energy  so  far  fails 
that  the  successive  waves  do  not  reach  all  the  mnscles 
with  regularity,  but  now  one  gets  a  deficient  snpply  and 
now  another,  their  respective  states  of  contraction  become 
variable — a  flexor  not  duly  antagonized  by  an  extensor^ 
causes  motion  one  way,  and  then  the  extensor  re- 
ceiving  a  renewed  discharge  causes  motion  the  other 
way ;  whence  result  oscillations  that  are  great  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  breaks  in  the  nervous  discharges  are 
long.  At  the  same  time  the  vocal  organs  may  be 
affected  in  the  same  way:  the  balanced  antagonism  of 
their  muscles  being  interfered  with,  the  voice  becomes 
tremulous.  Hence,  then,  this  common  trait  of  passions  that 
reach  a  high  degree  of  intensity.  Bage  causes  shaking  as 
well  as  fear — the  vocal  organs,  like  the  hands,  often  becom- 
iiig  unsteady  under  both  passions.  There  is  a  trembling 
of  great  anxiety  and  expectation ;  and  the  voice  may  grow 
tremulous  with  great  joy  or  with  a  streng  wave  of  the 
tendcr  emotion.  Hence  the  dramatic  expressiveness  of 
the  vibi'ato  in  singing — an  expressiveness  such  that  singers 
are  prone  to  use  it  with  undue  frequency. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  in  consequence  of  this 
double  mode  of  action  of  streng  feelings,  there  is  oflen  a 
mixture  of  the  two  sets  of  efifects  on  the  muscular  system— * 
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Bome  cffects  that  imply  increased  contractions  going  along 
with  other  efiecta  tliat  imply  decreased  contractions.  The 
unsteadiness  of  streng  passion  may  be  joined  with  violent 
exertion ;  and^  as  we  see  in  the  vibraio  tones,  there  may  go 
partial  failure  in  the  moscular  balance  of  the  vocal  organs 
at  the  same  time  that  the  muscles  are  being  contracted  to 
that  great  extent  required  for  the  prodaction  of  loud  sounds. 
Influences  of  one  other  order  which  streng  feelings  have 
on  the  vascular  System^  mnst  be  noticed.  I  refer  to  those 
shown  by  changes  of  colour — ^by  blushing  and  growing  pale. 
While  waves  of  nervous  energy  are  being  progagated 
thronghont  the  rest  of  the  nervous  System^  they  are  being 
sent  along  the  yaso-motor  nerves^  which^  therefore^  are  apt 
to  produce  on  the  blood-yessels  efifects  that  vary  with  the 
yariations  of  the  feelings.  The  calibre  of  each  artery  is 
changed  in  opposite  ways  by  discharges  from  two  sources— 
some  being  brought  through  the  fibre  that  comes  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  System  and  some  being  brought  through  the 
fibre  that  comes  from  the  sympathetic  System;  and  the 
calibre  is  also  changed  by  the  pressure,of  the  current  which 
the  heart^s  contractions  send  through  the  artery.  Hence 
the  waves  of  nervous  influence  that  are  the  correlatives  of 
feelings,  may  «Iter  the  diameters  of  the  arteries  in  sundry 
waysy  according  as  they  afifect  most  one  or  other  of  these 
sets  of  fibres^  and  according  as  they  excite  or  prostrate  the 
heart — now  causing  that  blushing  which  dilatationof  the  small 
arteries  involves^  and  now  the  sudden  paleness  due  to  con- 
striction  of  them^  or  eise  to  failure  in  the  supply  of  blood. 
Hence  the  reason  why,  not  only  in  different  persons  but 
in  the  same  person  at  dififerent  moments^  a  passion  may  be 
shown  now  by  redness  and  now  by  pallor. 

§  502.  To  go  further  into  these  manifestations  of  emotion^ 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  purpose  of  the  chapter.  Il- 
lustration s  enough  havebeen  given  to  make  comprehensible 
the  doctrine  which  here  concems  us. 
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We  lunre  seen  that  in  rirtiie  of  tlie  generml  law  of  nerro* 
motor  BctUm,  ererj  fiseÜDg  Iias  for  its  primarj  concomituit 
ft  diffafled  nerroiui  diacliarge,  wlucli  excites  the  miiscles  mi 
large^  inclading  thofle  that  move  the  vocal  organs^  in  a 
degree  proportiofnate  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling;  and 
that  therefore  miuciilar  actiyüy  increasing  in  amonnt  be- 
comes  the  natural  langnage  of  feeling  increasing  in  amonnt 
— ^be  the  natnre  of  the  fiseling  what  it  maj.  A 

secondary  concomitant  of  feeling  in  general  as  ii  rises  in 
intensity^  we  have  seen  to  be  an  excitement  by  the  diffnaed 
discharge,  first  of  the  small  mnacles  attached  to  easily- 
moved  parts^  afterwards  of  more  numerons  and  Isrger 
mnscles  moving  heavier  parts,  and  eventnally  of  ihe  whole 
body.  From  which  we  get  a  forther  natural  measnre  of 
feeling^  apart  from  kind.  Passing  firom  the  dif- 

fased  discharges  to  the  restricted  discharges,  we  have  noted 
how  there  has  been  established  in  the  coorse  of  evolution^ 
a  connexion  betwecn  the  nerrous  plexoses  in  which  any 
feeling  is  localized  and  the  sets  of  moscles  habitually 
bronght  into  play  fbr  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling. 
Whcncc  it  happcns  that  the  rise  of  this  feeling  shows  itself 
by  a  partial  contraction  of  these  moscles;  causing  those 
cxternal  appearances  callcd  the  natural  language  of  the 
feeling.  We  further  observed  that  among  these 

roatrictod  dischargps^  some  which  are  consciously  directed, 
oftcn  further  complicate  the  appearances  by  super-posing  on 
the  primary  offects  certain  secondary  eflTects,  resulting  from 
the  ondeavour  to  conceal  the  primary  ones — secondary 
üffects  wliich,  however,  themselves  constitute  a  natural  lan- 
guage of  supprossed  feeling,  admitting  of  partial  interpre- 
taiion.  Lastly,  we  saw  that  since,  when  feeling 

is  oxccssive,  the  nervous  dischargo  affects  the  vascular 
System,  there  comes  into  play  an  indirect  cause  of  depressed 
muHCular  action,  tending  to  neutralize  the  direct  cause  of 
oxcitcd  muscular  action — the  Joint  Operation  of  these  anta- 
gonist  causes  producing  a  mixture  of  effects^  of  which  now 
somo  prodominato  and  now  others. 
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There  is  no  foundation^  then^  for  the  current  notion  that 
tliere  are  designed  arrangements  for  tlie  expression  of 
feeling.  The  Hypothesis  of  Evolution  yields  us  here,  as 
elsewhere,  an  adequate  Solution  of  the  facts.  Deep  down 
in  the  nervo-muscular  structures,  as  they  have  been  evolved 
by  converse  between  the  organism  and  its  environment, 
are  to  be  found  the  causes  of  all  these  manifestations. 
By  combination,  in  ever-varying  degrees  and  proportions, 
of  the  discharges  that  are  generale  that  are  special^  that  are 
consciously-directed,  Ac,  ther©  arise  highly-complicated 
results,  dififering  more  or  less  for  each  individual,  and  for 
each  of  his  constitutional  states.  We  infer  a  priori  what 
we  find  a  posteriori — changing  sets  of  appearances  having 
certain  characters  in  common,  joined  with  sets  of  appear-^ 
ances  that  have  less  in  common  and  are  more  variable. 

Finding  thus  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  have 
grown  up  these  connezions  between  internal  feelings  and 
extemal  manifestations,  we  may  now  go  on  to  inquire  what 
has  hence  resulted  during  the  interconrse  of  individuala 
with  one  another. 


CHAPTBB  V. 

80CULITT    AIH)    SYMPATHT. 

§  608.  If  we  study  the  habits  of  animals  of  di£Eerent 
kinds,  with  the  view  of  learning  what  makes  the  individnalB 
of  some  species  live  separately  and  those  of  other  species 
liye  together^  we  discover  two  sets  of  caases  aniting  or  con- 
flicting  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  There  are  two  most 
genoral  fanctions^  self-maintenance  and  race*maintenance^ 
to  which  all  more  special  functions  are  subservient.  Each  of 
theso  has  a  share  in  determining  whether  the  habits  shall 
be  solitary  or  gregarious^  or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the 
othor.  For  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  species  in 
respect  to  food,  and  in  respect  to  rearing  of  offspring,  ad- 
vantago  is  gained  höre  by  the  one  habit,  here  by  the  pther, 
and  hcro  by  some  altemation  of  the  two.  A  few  instances 
will  mako  this  clear. 

An  animal  of  a  prcdatory  kind,  which  has  prey  that  can 
bo  canght  and  killed  without  help,  profits  by  living  alone  : 
espocially  if  its  prey  is  mach  scattered,  and  is  secnred 
by  stoalthy  approach  or  by  lying  in  ambnsh.  Gregarioos- 
noss  would  hero  be  a  positive  disadvantage.  Hence  the 
tondoncy  of  large  carnivores,  and  also  of  small  camivorea 
that  havc  feoblo  and  widcly-distributed  prey,  to  lead  solitary 
livos.  Othors  there  are,  however,  as  the  wolves  and  their 
alHos»  which,  having  large  prey,  profit  by  co-operation ;  and 
grogariousness  bocomcs,  in  part,  their  habit.  Among 
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herbivorons  animals^  gregarioasneas  is  general  for  the 
reason  that;  the  distribution  of  food  is  not  such  as  wonld 
make  dispersion  decidedly  advantageous^  while  certain 
benefits  arise  from  liying  together :  more  especially  the 
benefit  that  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  members  of  a  herd  aro 
available  for  detecting  danger;  and  hence^  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy^  each  member  of  the  herd  has  a  greater  chance 
of  being  alarmed  in  tlme  to  escape  than  if  it  were  alone. 
Obviöusly,  then,  nnder  such  conditions  as  to  food,  any  variety 
of  a  herbivorons  species  which  had  a  tendency  for  its  mem- 
bers to  feed  within  sight  of  one  another,  wonld  be  the  more 
likely  to  survive,  and  gregariousness  would  be  increased  and 
established. 

Birds  fumish  familiär  illnstrations  both  of  the  genesis  of 
these  habits  as  condncing  to  self-maintenance,  and  also  of 
the  genesis  of  them  as  conducing  to  race-maintenance.  Note 
first  the  contrasts  broaght  about  by  dififerences  in  kind  and 
distribution  of  food.  The  eagles  and  hawks  are 

Bolitary  in  their  habits ;  so  too  are  the  owls ;  so  too  are  the 
herons  during  their  foeding  times.  A  moment's  thought 
will  show  that  no  one  of  these  species  would  gain  anything 
by  hunting  in  concert ;  but,  contrariwise,  would  lose  a  great 
deal.  On  the  other  hand,  among  birds  living  on  seeds  and 
on  insects,  which  are  so  distributed  that  each  bird  would 
get  little  or  no  more  by  wholly  separating  itself  from  others, 
we  see  a  tendency  to  gregariousness.  This  tendency  is  not 
uniform,  however — some  species  showing  it  all  the  year 
through,  and  others  showing  it  during  one  part  of  the  year 
only.  The  difference  is  traceable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
species  in  respect  to  race-maintenance.  For  con- 

Bider  the  contrast  between  the  rooks,  which  are  gregarious 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  smaller  birds  which,  though 
gregarious  in  winter,  are  dispersed  during  the  breeding 
Boason.  Observe,  especially,  the  contrast  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  rooks  and  an  allied  family — ^the  starlings.  Books 
being  birds  of  considerable  strength  and  powers  of  fighting 

B  B 
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are  in  little  danger  from  liawks:  probably  the  most  power- 
ful  liawk  is  no  match  for  several  rooks.  Hence  conc^dment 
of  their  nests  by  rooks  from  birds  of  prey  is  not  neoes- 
sary.  The  only  requisite  is  that  their  nests  shall  be  beyond 
reach  of  groand-enemies ;  so  tbat  they  are  qoite  safe  on  the 
tops  of  trees,  though  quite  visible.,  Contrariwise,  with 
small  birds  having  hawks  for  enemies^  concealment  of  the 
nest  is  essentisJ;  and  obyiously  were  a  number  of  small 
birds  to  build  dose  together^  the  needfal  concealment  wonld 
be  impossible.  Hence  the  dispersion  habitual  with  them 
during  tho  breediag  season.  Hence  the  contrast  between 
the  rooks  which  do  not  disperse  to  breed  and  the  starlings 
which  do^  but  which  flock  together  and  ofiben  associate 
with  their  kindred  the  rooks  in  the  wimter. 

Not  to  trace  ftirther  this  complicated  group  of  phenomena^ 
it  will  be  manifest  enough  for  oar  present  pnrpose^  that  in 
each  species  the  size^  strength^  means  of  defence>  kind  of 
food^  distribution  of  food,  manner  of  rearing  ofifspring^  &c., 
must  variously  co-operate  and  oonflict  to  determine  how  far 
a  gpregarious  lifo  is  beneficial^  and  how  far  a  solitary  lifo, 

§  504.  Recognizing  the  truth  that  sociality,  while  in 
somo  cases  negatived  by  the  wants  of  the  species,  becomes  in 
other  cases  naturally  established  as  furthering  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  species,  we  have  now  to  consider  what  mental 
traits  accompany  sociality — ^what  feeling  it  implies  and  cul- 
tivates. 

Sociality  can  begin  only  where,  through  some  slight 
Variation,  there  is  less  tendency  than  usual  for  the  indivi- 
duals  to  disperse  widely.  The  oflfspring  of  tho  same  parents, 
naturally  kept  together  during  their  early  days,  may  have 
their  proneness  to  stay  together  maintained  for  a  longer  time 
— they  may  tend  to  part  only  at  a  somewhat  later  age.  If 
the  family  profits  by  this  slight  modification,  dispersion  will 
in  subsequent  generations  be  more  and  more  postponed, 
ontil  it  ceases  entirely.     That  slight  variations  of  mental 
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natore  sufBcient  to  initiato  this  process  maj  be  fairly 
assamed^  all  onr  domestic  animals  Bhow  us  :  differences  in 
their  characters  and  likings  are  conspicuous. 

Sociality  havin^  thos  commenced,  and  sorvival  of  tlie 
fittest  tending  ever  to  maintain  and  increase  it^  it  will 
be  further  strengthened  by  the  inherited  effects  of  habit. 
The  perception  of  kindred  beinga,  perpetually  seen,  beard^ 
and  smelt,  will  come  to  form  a  predominant  part  of  con- 
scionsness — so  predominant  a  part  that  absence  of  it  will 
inevitably  canse  discomfort.  We  have  but  to  observe  how 
the  caged  bird  wants  to  escape,  and  how  the  dog^  melancholy 
while  chained  np^  is  in  eestasies  when  liberated^  to  be  re« 
minded  that  every  kind  of  perceptive  activity  habitual  to  a 
race  implies  a  correlative  desire,  and  a  correlative  discomfort 
if  that  desire  is  not  satisfied,  Even  during  an  indiyidual 
life^  as  men  around  us  continoally  show^  a  trick  or  habit  of 
quite  a  special  and  trivial  kind  comes  to  have  a  correspond« 
ing  longing  which  is  with  difficulty  resisted.  Clearly,  then, 
in  a  species  to  which  gregariousness  is  advantageous^  the 
desire  to  be  together  will,  generation  after  generalion,  be 
fostered  by  the  habit  of  being  together.  How  streng  this 
desire  does  become  we  see  in  domestic  animals.  Horses 
left  alone  are  oflen  depressed  in  consequence^  and  show 
themselves  eager  for  companionship.  A  lost  sheep  is  mam- 
festly  unhappy  antil  it  again  finds  the  flock.  The  strength 
of  the  desire  is,  indeed,  such  that  in  the  absence  of  members 
of  their  own  species,  gregarious  animals  will  form  com- 
panionships  with  members  of  other  species. 

Without  further  evidence  we  may  safely  infer  that 
among  creatores  led  step  by  step  into  gregariousness,  there 
will  Uttle  by  little  be  established  a  pleasure  in  being 
together — a  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  one  another's 
presence — a  pleasure  simpler  than,  and  quite  distinct  from, 
those  higher  ones  which  it  makes  possible.  It  ia  a  pleasure 
of  like  grade  with  that  displayed  by  the  dog  on  getting  ofl* 
the  high  read  into  a  field^  where  the  mere  sight  of  grass 
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and  contact  of  the  feet  with  it  produco  a  delight  sliowing 
itself  in  scouring  around.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
fhere  is  a  set  of  nervous  structures  correlated  with  a  set  of 
external  conditions.  The  presence  of  the  externa!  condi- 
tions  is  needful  for  the  exercise  of  the  structures.  In  the 
absence  of  the  conditions  there  arises  a  craving^  and,  when 
the  conditions  are  supplied,  a  conresponding  gratification. 

§  505.  From  the  mental  states  produced  in  a  gregarious 
animal  by  the  presence  of  others  like  itself,  we  pass  to 
the  mental  states  produced  in  it  by  the  actions  of  others 
like  itself.  The  transition  is  insensible;  for  conscious- 
ness  of  the  presence  rarely  exists  apart  from  conscious- 
ness  of  the  actions.  Here,  however,  we  may  limit  ourselves 
to  actions  that  have  marked  significance. 

As  indicated  above,  an  advantage  gained  by  gregarious- 
ness  which  is  probably  the  first,  aud  remains  among  many 
creatures  the  most  important,  is  the  cqmparative  safety 
secured  by  earlier  detection  of  enemies.  The  emotion  of 
fear  expresses  itself  in  movements  of  escape,  preceded  and 
accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  sounds  of  some  kind.  Membors 
of  a  herd  simultaneously  alarmed  by  a  distant  moving 
object  or  by  some  noise  it  makes — simultaneously  maldng 
tho  movements  and  sounds  accompanying  alarm — severally 
see  and  hear  these  as  being  made  by  the  rest  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  themselves  making  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  present  the  feeling  which  prompts  them. 
Frequent  repetition  inevitably  establishes  an  association 
between  the  consciousness  of  fear  and  the  consciousness  of 
theso  signs  of  fear  in  others — ^the  sounds  and  movements 
cannot  be  perceived  without  there  being  aroused  the  feeling 
habitually  joined  with  them  when  they  were  before  per- 
ceived. Hence  it  inevitably  happens  that  what  is  called 
the  natural  language  of  fear  becomes,  in  a  gregarious  race, 
the  means  of  exciting  fear  in  those  to  whom  no  fearfui 
object  is  pcrceptible.      The  alarmed  members  of  a  flock^ 
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Seen  and  heard  by  the  rest^  excite  in  tlie  rest  the  emotion 
they  are  displaying ;  and  tho  rest,  prompted  by  the  emotion 
tlius  sympathetically  excited,  begin  to  make  like  movements 
and  Sounds.  Evidently  the  process  tlius  initiated 

must,  by  inberitance  of  tbe  eflfects  of  habit,  furtbered  by 
Burvival  of  the  fittest,  render  organic  a  quick  and  complete 
sympathy  of  this  simple  kind.  Eventually  a  mere  hearing 
of  the  sound  of  alarm  peculiar  to  the  species,  will  by  itself 
arouse  the  emotion  of  alarm.  For  the  meaning'  of  this  sound 
becomes  known  not  only  in  the  way  pointed  out  but  in 
another  way.  Each  is  conscious  of  the  sound  made  by 
itself  when  in  fear ;  and  the  hearing  of  a  like  sound,  tending 
to  recall  the  sound  made  by  itself,  tends  to  arouse  the 
accompanying  feeling. 

Hence  the  panics  so  conspicuous  among  gregarious  crea- 
tures.  Motions  alone  often  suffice.  A  flock  of  birds  towards 
which  a  man  approaches  will  quietly  watch  for  a  while ; 
but  when  one  flies,  those  near  it,  excited  by  its  move- 
ments of  escape,  fly  also ;  and  in  a  moment  the  rest  are  in 
the  air.  The  same  happens  with  sheep.  Long  they  stand 
stupidly  gazing,  but  when  one  runs,  all  run;  and  so 
strong  is  the  sympathetic  tendency  among  them  that  they 
will  severally  go  through  the  same  movement  at  the  same 
spot — leaping  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  leapt  over.  Com- 
monly  along  with  these  motions  of  alarm  there  are  sounds  of 
alarm,  which  may  similarly  be  observed  to  spread.  Rooks 
on  the  ground  no  sooner  hear  the  loud  caw  of  one  that 
suddenly  rises,  than  they  join  in  chorus  as  they  rise. 

§  506.  Beyond  sympathetic  fear,  thus  readily  established 
in  gregarious  animals  because  from  hour  to  hour  causes 
of  fear  act  in  common  on  many,  and  because  the  signs 
of  fear  are  so  conspicuous,  there  are  sympathetic  feel- 
ings  of  other  kinds  established  after  a  kindred  manner. 
Creatures  living  together  are  simultaneously  affected  by 
ßurrounding  conditions  of  a  favourable  kind ;  are  therefore 
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liable  to  be  simnltaneooslj  tlirown  into  pleasarable  staies  ; 
are  therefore  habitually  witnesses  of  the  soonds  and  move* 
ments  accompanying  snch  states,  in  others  as  well  as  in 
themselves ;  and  hence^  in  a  way  like  that  above  explained^ 
are  apt  to  have  pleasarable  feelings  sympatheticallj  excited. 

Lambs  in  tlie  spring  show  ns  that  the  fnskiness  of  one 
is  a  canse  of  friskiness  in  those  near  it — if  one  leaps, 
others  leap.  Among  horses^  pleasnrable  excitement  spreads^ 
as  every  hnnting-field  shows.  A  pack  of  dogs^  too^  takes 
op  the  crj  when  a  leader  begins  to  give  tongae.  In  the 
poultry-yard  kindred  facts  may  be  noticed.  Early  in  the 
day  that  qoacking  of  the  ducks  which  is  significant  of  satis- 
faction^  comes  and  goes  in  choms :  when  one  sets  the  ex- 
ample^  the  rest  foUow.  The  like  happens  with  geese  and 
with  fowls.  Gregarious  birds  in  a  wüd  state  fumish  further 
illustrations.  In  a  rookery  the  cawing  rises  into  bnrsts  of 
many  yoices,  and  then  abnost  dying  away^  again  saddenly 
spreads  sympathetically ;  and  the  like  holds  with  the  scream- 
ings  of  parrots  and  macaws. 

This  sympathy  is  most  variously  exhibited  by  that  most 
intelligent  of  the  gregarious  animals  which  come  under 
daily  Observation — the  dog.  Beyond  sympathetic  cries  of 
excitement  among  dogs  when  chasing  their  prey  in  Company, 
there  is  the  sympathetic  barking  which  every  quarrel  in  the 
streets  sets  up,  and  which,  under  another  form,  is  sometimes 
so  annoying  in  the  night ;  and  there  is  also  the  sympathetic 
howling  to  be  heard  from  dogs  kept  together  in  a  kennel. 
Here,  again,  the  feelings  that  are  communicated  from  one 
to  another,  are  feelings  often  simultaneously  produced  in 
many  by  a  common  cause.  Able,  however,  as  the  dog  is  to 
perceive  more  complex  and  less  conspicuous  marks  of  feeling, 
it  displays  a  degree  and  variety  of  sympathy  considerably 
bf  yond  this.  Having  long  had  men  as  well  as  members  of 
ihcir  own  species  for  companions,  dogs  have  acquired 
tcndcncics  to  be  sympathetically  excited  by  manifestations 
of  human  feeling.     I  do  not  refer  simply  to  the  fact  that 
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sometimes  a  dog  will  liowl  sympatheticallj  when  he  hears 
singing,  and  will  even  occasionally  follow  tbe  voice  up  the 
gamat;  for  this  is  bat  a  slight  modificatiou  of  tlie  eSect 
produced  in  him  by  the  sounds  other  dogs  make.  But  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  some  dogs  are  sympathetically  affected 
by  the  silent  manifestations  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  those 
they  are  attached  to-^will  stand  with  drooping  tail  and 
grave  wistfol  gaze  when  the  face  and  attitude  of  a  master 
show  depression^  and  will  display  joy  on  seeing  a  smile. 

§  507.  Here  we  are  natnrally  introdnced  to  the  truth  that 
the  degree  and  ränge  of  sympathy  depend  on  the  cleamess 
and  extent  of  representation.  A  sympathetic  feeling  is  one 
that  is  not  immediately  excited  by  the  natural  cause  of  such 
a  feeling^  but  one  that  is  mediately  excited  by  the  presenta«- 
tion  of  signs  habitually  associated  with  such  a  feeling. 
Consequently,  it  pre-supposes  ability  to  perceive  and  com- 
bine  these  signs,  as  well  as  ability  to  represent  their  impli- 
cations,  extemal  or  internal^  or  both.  So  that  there  can 
be  sympathy  only  in  proportion  as  there  is  power  of  repre- 
sentation. 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  among  inferior  gregarious 
animals  the  ränge  of  sympathy  is  so  narrow.  The  signs  of 
pleasure  when  it  becomes  great,  and  the  signs  of  fear,  which 
is  the  most  common  pain,  alone  arouse  in  them  fellow-feelings. 
With  other  emotions  there  is  no  sympathy;  either  because 
the  signs  of  them  are  compai^atirely  in<jonspicuous,  or  because 
the  causes  of  them  do  not  act  simultaneously  on  all.  A  ewe 
that  has  lost  her  lamb,  does  not  byber  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing excite  like  feelings  in  other  ewes ;  first,  for  the  reason 
that  her  bleat  does  not  diflTer  much  from  the  bleat  caused  by 
simple  discomfort ;  second,  for  the  reason  that  other  ewes 
have  not  habitually  had  such  slight  modifications  of  bleat 
associated  in  themselves  with  the  pains  produced  by  loss  of 
oflfspring ;  and  third,  for  the  reason  that  what  other  manifes- 
tations come  from  the  bereayed  ewe  in  the  shape  of  motions 
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and  facial  modificationfl^  are  inappreciable  to  the  iGst^  and 
could  not  be  mentally  combined  even  if  they  were  appreci- 
able.  There  have  neither  been  the  requisite  experiences, 
nor  does  there  exist  sack  power  of  representation  as  coold 
combine  tbe  experiences^  did  tliiey  exist^  into  the  needful 
antecedent  to  the  feeling. 

Hence  increcuse  of  intelligence  is  one  condition^  thongh  by 
no  means  the  sole  condition^  to  increase  in  extent  of 
sympathy.  Because  they  lack  intelligence,  herbivorons 
creatures,  though  tkeir  kabits  in  scarcely  any  ways  check  the 
growth  of  sympathy,  nevertheless  remain  nnsympathetic  in 
all  directions  save  those  above  described.  While  the  dog, 
trained  by  the  habits  of  his  species  in  the  perception  of  more 
complex  and  varied  appearances,  has  gained  a  considerably- 
greater  breadth  of  sympathy,  notwithstanding  that  restraint 
which  the  predatory  life  puts  on  its  extension. 

§  508.  One  further  group  of  general  considerations  mnst 
be  set  down.  The  genesis  of  sympathy  implying  in  the  first 
place  the  presence  of  other  beings,  and  implying  in  the  second 
place  subjection  to  influences  simultaneously  operating  on 
these  other  beings,  and  calling  forth  marks  of  feeling  from 
them ;  it  results  that  sympathy  is  cultivated  by  all  relationa 
among  individuals  which  fulfil  these  conditions.  Of  such 
relations  we  have  thus  far  recognized  but  one — the  relation 
which  gregariousness  implies.  But  there  aro  two  others — 
the  sexvial  relation  and  the  parental  relation.  These  co- 
operate  in  various  degrees ;  and  the  most  marked  eflfects  are 
produced  where  they  both  act  along  with  simple  sociality. 
A  Paragraph  may  be  given  to  each. 

The  sexual  relation  can  be  expected  to  further  the 
development  of  sympathy  in  a  considerable  degree,  only 
if  it  has  considerable  permanence.  Where  the  rearing  of 
offspring  is  so  carried  on  as  to  keep  the  parents  together 
during  the  interval  required  for  bringing  up  a  single  brood^ 
and  still  more  where  it  is  so  carried  on  as  to  keep  them 
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together  during  the  rearing  of  successive  broods,  there  aro 
maintaiiied  the  conditions  ander  which  arise  certain  syin- 
pathetic  excitations  beyond  tliose  entailed  by  gregariousness 
alone.  As,  in  thoir  common  relation  to  progeny,  parents 
are  liable  to  have  certain  pleaaurable  and  painfal  feelings  fre- 
qaently  called  out  from  them  by  the  same  cause  at  the  same 
time  in  nlarked  ways,  they  will  become  sympathetic  in  respect 
of  such  feelings ;  and  in  so  far  as  such  feelings  are  in  part 
made  up  of  more  general  feelings,  expressed  by  more  general 
signs,  they  will  become  relatively  sympathetic  in  respect  of 
the  more  general  feelings.  Birds  fumish  instances 

of  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  followed  by  production 
of  these  results.  The  contrast  between  polygamous  birds, 
the  males  of  which  take  no  shares  in  rearing  the  offspring, 
and  monogamous  birds,  the  males  of  which  take  large  shares 
in  rearing  them,  supplies  significant  evidence.  Where  the 
male  joins  in  feeding  the  young  after  they  are  hatched,  as 
among  our  hedge  birds,  there  is  sympathy  in  fear,  when  the 
offspring  are  in  danger ;  and  probably  in  other  feelings  not 
so  conspicuous.  Among  the  martins  and  swifts,  the  male 
often  feeds  the  female  during  incubation;  and  here  we 
perceive  in  the  simultaneous  twittering  of  groups  sitting 
on  the  eaves,  or  in  the  simultaneous  screaming  as  they  fly 
about  together  in  the  evening,  that  there  is  a  more 
active  sympathy  than  among  bam-door  fowls.  Most  marked, 
however,  is  the  contrast  in  the  poultry-yard  between  fowls 
and  pigeons.  The  same  pair  of  pigeons  brings  up  succes- 
sive broods,  the  female  while  sitting  is  fed  by  the  male,  and 
the  male  takes  an  unusual  share  in  feeding  the  young :  fur- 
nishing  them  with  partially-macerated  food  from  his  crop. 
Here,  and  ospecially  among  the  variety  named  doves,  the 
sympathy  is  so  great  as  to  fumish  familiär  metaphors. 

Fellow-feeling  is  also  cultivated  in  each  parent  by  its 
direct  relations  to  progeny.  Feeling  having  this  origin  is 
so  intimately  mingled  with  the  parental  feeling,  which  is  a 
primitive  and  mach  simpler  one^  that  the  two  cannot  be 
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clearlj  distingiiished«  Bot  smoe  porent  and  otEspmg 
hj  their  intimate  relstion  oftea  ezposed  to  oofnaaoa  caiises 
of  pleasnre  and  pain^  tliere  mnat  be  a  special  exercise  of 
sjrmpathj  between  them,  er  nÜMer,  of  sympadij  in  the 
parent  towards  the  offspring;  for  the  offiipring,  being  bat 
partially  de^eloped^  cannot  so  interpret  the  nataral  lan- 
goage  as  to  make  the  effects  reciprocaL  It  will  l&bitoall/ 
happen  that  the  signs  of  satisfaction  oonseqoent  on  abon- 
daoce  of  food^  will  be  shown  bj  o&spring  and  parent  together, 
aa  well  as  kindred  signs  conseqaent  on  genial  warmth; 
and  the  marks  of  discomfort^  say  firom  inclemency^  as  well  aa 
those  of  alarm  from  danger^  will  be  freqnently  simnltaneoos. 
Hence  there  are  fiimished  the  conditions  nnder  whicb 
specialitics  of  sympathj  can  arisc. 

These  brief  indications  of  au  extensive  class  of  fisu;ts^  will 
mako  it  adeqoately  clear  that  there  are  three  caoses  of 
sympathy,  duo  respectively  to  the  three  relations — ^between 
members  of  a  species^  between  male  and  female^  and  be- 
tween parent  and  oflfspring.  Co-operating  as  these  caoses 
do  in  various  ways  and  degrees,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  species  determine  one  or  other  set  of 
habits  as  most  conducive  to  survival,  it  is  inferable  that 
whero  the  circumstances  allow  co-operation  of  all  the  caoses, 
tho  cffccts  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest.  Among  inferior 
animals,  co-operation  of  all  the  causes  is  not  frequent :  rooks 
ßupplying  U3  with  one  of  the  few  instances  easily  observable. 
And  even  whero  all  the  caoses  co-operate  the  effect  pro- 
duciblo  depends  on  the  accompanying  degree  of  intelli- 
genco ;  Binco  the  capacity  for  being  sympathetically  aflFected, 
implicH  tlio  capacity  for  having  an  ideal  feeling  of  some  kind 
arousod  by  perccption  of  the  soonds  and  motions  implying 
a  real  feeling  of  tho  same  kind  in  another. 

§  509.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  highest  races  of 
croaturos  that  this  last  condition  is  largely  folfiUed.  Merely 
DütiuK  that  among  the  lower  primates,  where  considerable 
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intelligence  goes  along  with  sociallty  and  prolonged  care  of 
oflfspring  by  the  fomales,  sympathy  is   showii  in  varioua 
ways,  we  may  now  limit  our  attention  to  the  human  race. 
Here  we  have  all  three  direct  causes  of  sympathy  in  action, 
along  with  the  co-essential  condition — elevated  intelligence. 

The  lowest  types  of  mankind,  exhibiting  fellow-feeling  in 
the  least-decided  and  least-varied  ways,  are  those  least  sub- 
ject  to  these  co-operating  causes^  and  fulfilling  in  the  least 
degree  the  needful  condition.  Among  the  Andamanese^ 
there  is  no  permanent  marriage :  a  mother,  as  soon  as  her 
child  is  bom,  is  left  nnhelped  by  the  father  to  rear  it ;  and 
hence  there  is  wanting  that  culture  of  sympathy  resnlting 
from  the  direct  patemal  relation,  as  well  as  that  resulting 
from  the  Joint  interest  of  parents  in  offspring.  Similarly, 
where  polyandry  prevails,  and  patemity  is  uncertaih  or 
whoUy  unknown,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  so  active  a  sym- 
pathy of  men  towards  children  as  where  the  monogamous 
relation  makes  filiation  clear.  Moreover,  between  the 
parents  themselves  polyandry  is  less  favonrable  to  cultnre 
of  the  sympathies  than  is  monogamy.  And  when  we  re- 
member  that  along  with  these  inferior  forms  of  domestio 
relations,  the  social  relations  are  little  more  than  rudimen- 
tary,  while  the  intelligence  is  not  great,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  why  among  the  lowest  races  the  sympathies  are 
weak  and  narrow. 

Conversely,  the  races  that  have  become  most  sympathetic 
are  those  in  which  monogamy  has  been  long  established ; 
those  in  which  the  co-operation  of  parents  for  rearing 
children  is  continued  to  a  comparatively-late  period  in  the 
lives  of  children;  those  in  which  social  development  has 
made  the  contact  of  Citizens  with  one  another  constant, 
much  closer,  and  more  varied;  and  those  in  which  represen- 
tativeness  of  thought  has  been  gradually  increased  as 
Society  has  gradually  advanced. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  remark  that  the  relatively-slow 
development  of  sympathy  during  civilization,  notwithstand- 
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c^  tLe  Iiigli  degree  of  socaalirr  and  die  StTonnUe  domeaUe 
rda^oz**,  bau  l>Eien  in  a  ocosiderable  degree  dne  tt>  die  slow 
derelopckeat  of  repreaenxaDTe  pover.  Tbe  gratniioas  in- 
fliction  of  paiiiy  of  wliicli  so  mnch  wens  on  in  die  past  and 
of  which  so  mnch  goes  cn  now^  obrionslj  implies  feeble 
represerntation  of  pain  in  die  minds  of  diese  who  inflici 
it.  Did  die  eigns  of  die  pains  dier  g^Te  aronse  in  diem 
ideal  pains  of  any  Tividness,  diey  woold  be  deterred.  And 
those  in  whom  die  strong  langnage  of  phjsical  snffiering 
excites  so  faint  a  representaiion  of  die  sn£Eering^  cannot  be 
expected  to  bare  an j  srmpadij  widi  feelings  of  whicb  die 
natural  langnage  is  complez  and  not  oonspicnons. 

§  510.  Bot  diongb  inadeqoacy  of  intelligenoe  inyolTes 
limitation  of  sympathy,  and  explains  absenoe  of  sympadiy 
with  feelings  that  are  slight  in  degree  and  show  tbemselYes 
in  obscore  or  involved  ways,  it  does  not  by  itself  explain 
absenco  of  sympathy  in  those  cases  just  named,  where 
strong  feelings  are  expressed  in  conspicnous  ways.  For 
thi.s  absence  of  sympathy  there  is  a  cause  of  another  order^ 
which  it  is  important  ever  to  remcmber. 

Tho  haman  race,  though  a  gregarioos  race^  has  ever 
been,  and  still  is,  a  predatory  race.  From  the  beginning, 
the  prcscrvation  of  eacb  society  has  depended  on  folfil- 
ijiont  of  two  sets  of  conditions,  which,  generally  considered, 
aro  antagonistic.  On  the  one  hand,  by  destructive  activities, 
ofrensivü  and  defensive,  each  society  has  had  to  maintain 
itself  in  tho  face  of  extemal  inimical  agencies,  partly 
anirnal  bat  mainly  human;  and  this  has  required  the 
natu  res  of  its  merabers  to  continuo  such  that  the  destruc- 
tive activities  are  not  paiuful  to  them,  but  on  the  whole 
])IoaHurable :  it  Iias  been  neccssary  that  their  sympathiea 
with  pain  »hould  not  prevcnt  the  infliction  of  pain.  On  the 
otlHT  hand,  for  tho  furtherance  of  co-operation  between 
inonibers  of  tho  society,  and  for  such  maintenance  of  the 
Uünicstic  reUitions  as  insures  rearing  of  ofispring,  a  certain 
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amonnt  of  fellow-feeling  lias  been  needfnl;  and  no  great 
social  advance  has  been  possible  without  an  increase  of  tbis 
fellow-feeling.  If  tbe  members  of  a  tribe  cared  no  more 
about  one  another's  welfare  than  tboy  cared  abont  tbe  wel- 
fare  of  their  foes^  there  conid  be  none  of  tbat  mntoal  trast 
and  mntnal  aid  required  for  progress ;  since  tbe  sub-division 
of  functions  implied  by  social  evolution,  is  bat  another  name 
for  mutnal  aid^  which  can  ezist  only  tbroagb  mutaal  tmst. 
So  tbat  while  tbe  extemal  activities  of  eacb  society  bave 
tended  to  maintain  an  unsympatbetic  nature,  its  internal 
activities  bave  demanded  sjmpatby  and  bave  tended  to 
make  tbe  natura  more  sjmpatbetic.  Koting^  as  we  pass^ 
tbe  fact  tbat  under  sucb  conditions  as  bave  bitberto  existed^ 
either  set  of  conflicting  activities  carried  to  excess  bas 
been  fatal — ^the  one  by  fostering  too  mucb  in  eacb  individual 
tbe  anti-social  cbaracter^  and  tbe  otber  by  rendering  tbe 
society  incapable  of  successfully  resisting  aggression ;  we 
have  bere  to  remark  tbe  coinpromise  established  in  tbe 
moral  natures  of  individuals^  in  adjustment  to  tbese  opposite 
requiroments. 

The  compromise  is  sbown  in  a  specialization  of  tbe 
sympatbies.  Fellow-feeling  has  been  continually  repressed 
in  those  directions  where  social  safety  has  involved  tbe  dis- 
regard  of  it ;  while  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  those 
directions  where  it  has  either  positively  conduced  to  tbe 
welfare  of  tbe  society  or  has  not  hindered  it.  The  possi- 
bility  of  such  a  specialization  is  not  at  first  obvious ;  but  a 
few  illustrations  will  show  its  occurrence  to  be  in  conformity 
with  known  biological  principles. 

Tbat  adaptation  by  which  actions  at  first  disagreeable  and 
even  painful  are  rendered  by  repetition  leÄs  disagreeable  or 
painful,  is  familiär  to  us  both  in  its  bodily  and  mental  forms. 
We  know  that  a  sensitive  skin  frayed  by  much  friction, 
becomes  thickened  and  callous  if  tbe  friction  is  often  re- 
peated ;  and  we  know  that  use  eventually  makes  easy  tbe 
endurance  of  a  misfortune  that  seemed  at  first  too  great  to 
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bear,  These  instances  will  call  to  mind  the  wide  applica* 
tions  of  this  general  principle.  In  the  case  we  are  consider« 
ing  its  applicatiou  is  obvious.  Where  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  frequently  excite  a  sympathetio  pain,  that  pain  will 
become  less  and  less  excitable  sympathetically  by  those 
circumstances — there  will  result  in  that  direction  a  moral 
callousness.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  example 
which  sargeons  famish.  Though^  when  he  first  seefl  an 
Operation^  a  stodent  not  un&equently  faints  irom  sympa« 
thetic  pain^  ho  becomes  gradoally  less  sensitive ;  so  that 
he  is  enabled  by  and  by  to  perform  an  Operation  himself^  if 
not  withont  pain^  still  with  a  greatly-diminished  amoant  of 
it.  And  the  surgeon  forther  shows  us  how  very  special  this 
limitation  of  sympathy  may  be ;  since,  white  ceasing  to  be 
so  sympathetio  as  the  stndent  in  respect  of  these  directly- 
inäicted  physical  pains^  he  retains  an  equal  sympathy,  or 
gains  a  greator  sympathy,  with  his  patients  in  respect  of 
their  general  suflferinga, 

Here,  then,  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  men  may 
be  cruel  in  some  directions  and  kind  in  others,  We  are 
enabled  to  see  how  it  happens  that  the  shooting  of  game 
and  the  chasing  of  foxes,  is  enjoyed  by  men  who  are  not  only 
tender  in  their  domestic  relations  but  generous  and  just, 
even  to  an  unusual  dcgree,  in  their  social  relations.  And  it 
ceases  to  seem  stränge  that  an  old  soldier  who  delights  in 
recollections  of  battles,  nevertheless  shows  kindness  in 
his  dealings  with  those  aroiind  him.  Sundry  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  manifestations  of  sympathy  which  are  thus 
mado  comprehensible,  may  be  fitly  grouped  together. 

§  511.  And  first  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  that 
scemingly-anomalous  absence  of  sympathy  with  feeling  that 
is  expressed  in  very  streng  natural  language. 

Thore  is  a  double  reason  why  men  may  remain  relatively 
unsympatlietio  in  respect  of  suflferings  they  entail  on  their 
fellow-citizcns,  while  they  show  sympathy  in  certain  other 
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directions.  That  snppression  of  sympathy  with  directly-» 
inflicted  pain,  which  throaghout  civilization  has  been 
necessitated  by  the  antagonistic  relations  of  societies  to  one 
another,  has  inevitably  affected  the  relations  between 
members  of  the  same  society,  Antagonism  with  a  fellow- 
eitizen  is  so  near  akin  to  antagonism  with  a  foreign  foe, 
that  a  mental  stmcture  adjusted  to  the  last  inevitably  comes 
into  play  in  the  first.  Men  cannot  be  kept  unsympathetio 
towards  extemal  enemies  >vithout  being  kept  unsympathetio 
towards  internal  enemies — to  all  those^  that  is^  who  stand 
to   them  as  opponents.  The  further  reason  for 

absence  of  sympathy  in  these  cases^  is  that  establishment  of 
it  implies  simultaneous  exposure  to  a  common  influence ; 
and  this  does  not  habitually  happen  where  pain  is  being 
inflicted.  The  giver  and  the  receiver  of  pain  have  not  at 
the  same  time  the  same  feehng  expressing  itself  in  the  same 
natural  language.  The  only  feeling  which  is  in  many  cases 
common  to  tho  two^  is  angor^  and  this  is  very  apt  to  be 
aympathetically  increased  :  the  natural  language  of  anger  in 
either  of  them  obviously  tends  to  increase  anger  in  the 
other — so  long,  at  least,  as  it  does  not  induce  fear. 

And  now  we  see  the  reason  for  that  marked  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  universally-quick  sympathy  with  pleasurc, 
when  strongly  manifested,  and  the  less-quick,  and  by  no 
means  universal,  sympathy  with  pain  when  strongly  mani* 
fested.  For  in  multitudinous  cases  the  causes  of  pleasure 
act  on  many  simultaneously,  and  call  forth  from  them  in 
one  another's  presence  the  natural  language  of  pleasure, 
Throughout  another  large  class  of  cases  the  receipt  of  plea- 
fiure  by  each,  though  not  simultaneous  with  its  receipt  by 
others,  is  not  at  variaikce  with  its  receipt  by  others.  In  the 
social  State,  therefore,  sympathy  with  pleasurable  feeling  is 
enabled  to  develop  with  but  little  check.  Hence  tho 
infectiousness  of  laughter,  which  is  the  natural  language 
common  to  pleasures  of  many  kinds  when  raised  to  great 
heights.      The  consciausness  <^   pleasure  in  each^  while 
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venÜDg  itself  in  this  natural  langaage^  has  been  so  liabitu- 
ally  accompanied  by  witnessing  tbis  natural  language  in 
others^  tbat  tbe  connexion  between  the  feeling  and  the 
language  bas  become  organic.  Quito  early  in  lifo,  sympathy 
shows  itself  in  tbis  direction  ihresistibly ;  as^  I  suppose, 
almost  everyone  will  perceive  on  being  reminded  of  occa- 
sions  during  cbildhood^  wben^  in  tbe  midst  of  tears^  be  was 
compelled  to  laugb  by  tbe  laugbter  of  tbose  around  bim — 
mucb  to  bis  vexation. 

Sundry  otber  specialities  of  sympatby  migbt  bere  bo  en- 
larged  upon ;  as  tbat  wbicb  causes  a  tbrill  of  di*ead  on  seeing 
Bome  one  at  tbe  edge  of  a  precipice ;  as  tbat  wbence  come  in- 
voluntary  movements  of  tbe  arms  on  seeing  a  borse  fall  in 
tbe  street ;  as  tbat  wbicb^  among  bysterical  subjects,  bringa 
on  a  paroxysm  in  one  wbo  witnesses  it  in  anotber ;  or  as 
tbat  wbicb  sbows  itself  in  religious  entbusiasms ;  but  it  is 
unnocessary  for  present  purposes  to  dwell  upon  these.  One 
special  sympatby  wortb  noting  because  of  its  anomalons- 
ness^  is  sympatby  in  yawning.  It  is  true  tbat  among  gre- 
garious  creatures,  tbe  pbysiological  state  wbicb  yawning  im- 
plies,  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  common,  and  tberefore 
tbe  feeling  wbicb  produces  a  yawn  to  be  accompanied  by 
tbe  sigbt  of  yawning  in  otbers ;  and  it  is  true  tbat  along 
with  tbis  fulfilment  of  tbe  conditions  needful  for  tbe  de- 
velopment  of  sympatby,  there  goes  notbing  to  impede  its 
development ;  but  tbe  strengtb  of  tbe  sympathy  seems 
greater  than  is  tbus  to  be  explained.  My  cbief  reason,  bow- 
cver,  for  drawing  attention  to  tbis  particular  case,  is  tbat  it 
illustrates  very  clearly  tbe  nature  of  sympatbetic  actions, 
and  also  tbe  way  in  wbicb  tbey  pass  from  tbeir  original 
presentative  pbase  into  a  bigber  or  representative  pbase. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  the  fact  tbat  on  seeing 
another  person  yawn,  there  can  be  perceived  tbe  rise 
of  tho  feeling  wbicb  precedes  a  spontaneous  yawn  in 
one's  seif;  wbicb  feeling,  tbus  sympatbetically  induced,  is 
foUowed  by  the  sympatbetic  yawn.     And  in  the  second 
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place^  we  have  the  fact  that  the  mero  mention  of  yawn- 
ing^  or  a  mental  picture  of  the  act  of  yawciDg^  will  oflen 
aronse  the  feeling  and  prodnce  the  yawn.  Here  there 
is  unquestionably  a  genesis  by  representation  of  a  sympa- 
thetic  feeling  so  streng  that  it  passes  into  action.  We  have 
but  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  implies  a  representation  vivid 
enongh  actually  to  excite  an  associated  Sensation^  to  see 
very  clearly  the  representative  origin  of  sympathy.  And 
if  we  draw  the  obvious  coroUary  that  in  proportion  as 
more-varied  and  more-complex  states  of  conscionsness  can 
be  represented  with  like  vividness^  like  effects  mnst  arise  in 
respect  of  more-varied  and  more-complex  manifestations  of 
feeling  in  others ;  we  shall  see  that  sympathy  mnst  grow 
wider  and  more  intense  in  proportion  as  the  representativo 
iacnlty  increases  in  power. 

§  512.  The  cardinal  facts  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
this  chapter  to  bring  to  view,  and  which  we  must  carry  with 
ns  as  aids  to  the  interpretation  of  emotional  development^ 
and  to  the  subseqnent  interpretation  of  the  sociological 
phenomena  accompanying  emotional  development^  are  these. 

Creatnres  whose  conditions  of  existence  in  relation  to  food 
or  shelter  or  enemies  are  snch  as  make  it  condacive  to  their 
preservation  that  they  should  live  more  or  less  constantly 
and  closely  in  presence  of  one  another,  inevitably  acqaire 
through  inherited  .habit,  aided  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  a 
sociality  that  increases  np  to  that  point  at  which  some 
coanteracting  disadvantage  checks  it. 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  a  social  instinot — an  in« 
stinct  finding  its  satisfaction  in  the  presence  of  those  con* 
ditions  with  which  gratifications  in  general  are  associated  in 
experience — there  goes  the  possibility  of  sympathy  in  re- 
spect of  snch  feelings  as  are  liable  to  be  aroased  in  common 
among  the  associated  individuals^  and  prodnce  motiona 
and  sonnds  snfficiently  simple^  conspicnons^  and  distinctive. 

Limited  as  the  development  of  sympathy  is  in  gregarions 
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creatnres  of  low  inteUigence^  to  few  feeUngs^  primitive^ 
powerful^  and  clearly  displayed^  it  is  fnrthered  as  we  ascend 
by  every  incremcnt  of  intelligenoe  which  serves  to  increase 
Übe  discriminatioii  among  perceived  soonds  and  motions  ; 
by  every  increment  of  intelligence  shown  in  greater  com- 
bination  of  elements  in  a  perception ;  and  by  every  incre- 
ment of  intelligence  which  enhances  the  vividness  of  re- 
presentation^  the  varieiy  of  representation^  and  the  grasp  of 
representation. 

When  to  the  general  sociality  of  gr^arioos  creatores 
ihere  come  to  be  added  the  special  socialities  of  a  per- 
manent sexual  relation  and  of  a  double  parental  rolation^ 
sympaihy  develops  more  rapidly.  In  proportion  as  these 
relations  are  endoring  and  close^  there  is  an  increased 
nnmber  and  variety  of  occasions  on  which  the  individnals 
held  in  them  are  affected  in  common  by  the  same  canses^ 
and  show  in  common  the  same  outward  signs ;  whence  it 
results  both  that  the  sympathetic  excitations  are  more  fire- 
quent^  and  that  they  extend  to  more  numerous  feelings« 
The  implication  is  that  tho  sympathies  will  become  the 
widest  and  the  strengest  where  the  three  forms  of  sociality 
coexist  along  with  high  intelligence^  and  where  there  are  no 
conditions  which  necessitate  repression  of  the  sympathies. 

The  human  race  is  that  in  which  we  may  observe  in  the 
concrete  the  truths  just  expressed  in  the  abstract.  Along 
with  but  a  partially-established  relation  between  the  sexes^ 
along  with  a  parental  relation  which^  on  the  man's  side 
at  least^  is  vague  or  not  persistent^  along  with  a  weak 
cohosion  of  but  few  families^  and  along  with  a  relatively- 
ßmall  power  of  representation,  the  lowest  types  show  us  a 
moral  nature  in  which  fellow-feeling,  relatively  feeble  where 
it  is  shown,  is  not  shown  at  all  in  its  higher  ranges.  During 
the  progress  from  these  types  up  to  the  highest  types 
yet  evolved,  sympathy  and  sociality  under  its  three  forms, 
have  been  acting  and  reacting,  each  as  cause  and  conse- 
quence— greater  sympathy  making  possible  greater  sociality^ 
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public  and  domestic^  and  greater  socialitj  serving  far- 
ther  to  cnltivate  sympathy.  All  along,  however^  this  moral 
evolution^  negativelj  restrained  at  each  stage  by  defect 
of  intelligence^  has  been  positively  restrained  bj  the  preda- 
torj  activities — ^partlj  those  necessitated  by  the  destraction 
of  inferior  creatures^  bat  chiefiy  those  necessitated  by  the 
antagonisms  of  societies.  And  the  effect  has  been  so  to 
specialize  the  sympathies  that  they  have  become  compara- 
tively  streng  where  these  repressive  causes  have  not  acted^ 
and  have  remained  comparatively  weak  where  they  have 
acted.  While^  however^  the  predatory  activities  have  not 
prevented  the  development  of  sympathy  in  the  directions 
open  to  it^  they  have  retarded  it  thronghout  its  entire 
ränge.  For  that  indifference  to  the  giving  of  positive 
pain  to  others  which  they  necessitate^  goes  along  with 
indifference  to  that  negative  pain  in  others  which  absence 
of  pleasure  implies ;  and  is  therefore  at  variance  with  the 
sympathetic  pleasure  obtained  by  giving  pleasure. 

One  general  inference  may  be  added.  The  evolution  of 
those  highest  social  sentiments  which  have  sympathy  for 
their  root^  has  not  only  been  all  along  checked  by  those 
activities  which  the  struggle  for  existence  between  tribes 
and  between  nations  has  necessitated;  but  only  when 
the  struggle  for  existence  has  ceased  to  go  on  under  the 
form  of  war^  can  these  highest  social  sentiments  attain  their 
füll  development. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
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§  513.  When  adopiing  a  Classification  of  Cogmtions  and  of 
Feelings  bascd  on  their  degrees  of  representativeness  {§  480), 
it  was  pointed  out  that  no  more  by  this  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  Classification  can  stat>es  of  consciousness  be  shaiply 
divided  into  groups.  Nothing  more  is  possible  than  the  ar- 
rangement  of  them  into  groups  tliat  graduate  one  into 
another^  but  yet  as  wholes  are  broadly  distinguishable. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  qualification^  the  word  Sentiments^ 
as  used  in  this  and  succeeding  chapters^  must  be  taken  to 
comprehend  those  highest  Orders  of  feelings  which  are  en- 
tirely  re-representative.  Though  Sentiments  are  not  thus 
ordinarily  defined^  yet  the  feelings  habitually  caUed  Senti- 
ments are  thus  definable.  That  remoteness  from  sensations 
and  appetites^  and  from  the  ideas  of  such  sensations  and 
appetites^  which  is  the  common  trait  of  the  feelings  we  call 
Sentiments,  is  a  remoteness  implied  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  neither  presontative  states  nor  representations  of  such 
states ;  but  consist  of  the  multitudinous  representations  of 
such  representations  confusedly  massed  with  one  another, 
and  with  kindrod  feelings  still  more  vague,  organically 
associated  by  ancestral  expericnce. 

The  nature  of  a  sentiment  as  distinguished  from  a  feeling 
of  an  inferior  Order,  will  be  best  seen  on  considering  the 
marked  contrast  between  that  sentiment  which  grows  up 
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betweon  tlie  sexes  and  that  simple  instinct  with  which  it  is 
connected.     The  two  are  capable  of  existing  quite  apart; 
and  while  the  Clements  of  the  instinct  are  necessarily  pre- 
sentative,  or  representative,  or  both,  the  Clements  of  the 
sentiment  are  almost  whoUy  re-representative.     Though  pre- 
sentation  or  representation  of  another  person  is  needful  to 
initiate  the  sentiment^  and  to  re-excite  it  when  it  recurs  in 
conscioasness^  yeb  the  sentiment  itself  is  quite  separate  from 
the  excitiug  presentation  or  representation.      The  body  of 
the   sentiment,   consisting  of  that  part   which    is    due   to 
inherited  nervous  Organization,  admits  of  no  analysis  by  in- 
trospeciion:    its   components  have  not  been  put  together 
within  the  experiences  of  the  individnal.    But  there  is  a  part 
of  the  sentiment,  giving  some  form  to  this  vague  body  of  it, 
which  obviously  consists  of  representations  of  certain  agree- 
able  feelings  that  ha^e,  on  successive  occasions,  been  caused 
by  the  presence  and  actions  of  the  person  exdting  the  feel- 
ing.     Appearance,  movements,  manner,  voice,  expression  of 
face,  &c.,  severally  suggestive  of  pleasurable  past  relations 
with  human  beings,  become  recoUections  repeatedly  dwelt 
on  in  connexion  with  a  particular  human  being,  and  by  as- 
Bociation  fused  iuto  an  aggregate  of  pleasurable  recoUec- 
tions ;   and   as    this  aggregate  grows   by  accumulation  it 
becomes  vague  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  massive.     The 
more  multitudinous  the  component  recoUections   the  less 
possible  is  it  to  bring  them  severally  into  distinct  conscious* 
ness ;   and  yet  the  more  voluminous  is  the  consciousness 
which  Union  of  them  produces.     And  on  observing  how 
the  individually-experienced  feelings  are  thus '  compounded 
into  an  incipient  sentiment,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  there 
has  been  evolved  the  inherited  sentiment  which  forms  the 
still- vaguer  part  of  the  total  emotion. 

Carrying  with  us  these  conceptions  of  the  re-representa- 
tive feelings  or  sentiments,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
have  arisen,  let  us  now  consider  one  order  of  them — those 
which  are  immediately  related  to  personal  welfare. 
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§  514.  AU  persons  in  some  degree^  and  in  a  great  degree 
persona  Iiaving  imaginations  mainly  reminiscent^  like  reyisit- 
ing  the  scenes  of  past  pleasures.  Unless  early  life  was  fall 
of  unhappiness^  it  is  delightful  to  see  again  the  place  where 
early  life  was  passed.  As^  ordinarily^  no  special  beauty  or 
interestingness  of  the  locality  can  directly  cause  the  delight^ 
it  is  obvioasly  caosed  by  the  faint  reviyal  of  those  multitu- 
dinoas  enjoyments  with  which  the  various  objects  were  asso- 
ciated  in  boyish  experiences.  Thoughparticular  occorrencea 
of  a  pleasure-giving  kind  may  be  brought  to  mind  by  parti- 
cnlar  spots  in  the  locality^  yet  the  emotion  as  a  whole  is  not 
dne  to  this  or  that  memory^  bat  to  memories  too  nameroas 
to  be  individaally  discriminaied :  many  of  them^  indeed^  being 
80  faint  that  they  cannot  be  definitely  recalled^  bat  exist 
only  as  dim  traces  of  pleasure. 

This  evolution  of  a  special  re-representative  feeling  or 
sentiment  towards  a  special  place^  conveniently  illastrates 
the  distinction  between  sentiments  generated  in  the  indi- 
yidual^  and  sentiments  generated  in  the  race.  For  while 
attachment  to  a  particnlar  locality^  though  it  pre-supposes  an 
inherited  receptivity,  is  yet  obviously  organized  out  of  ex- 
periences which  the  individual  alone  received,  there  are 
other  sentiments  organized  out  of  experiences  which,  being 
the  same  for  ancestry  as  for  self^  are  cumulative  in  suc- 
cessive  generations;  and  are  therefore  inherited  in  such 
developed  forms  as  to  show  themselves  in  advance  of  indi- 
vidual experiences. 

Such  inherited  sentiments  may  be  looked  for  wherever 
the  conditions  of  life  have  been  such  as  to  make  certain 
kinds  of  acts  and  certain  kinds  of  relations  to  surround- 
ing  things,  living  and  not-living,  habitual  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation  to  generation  after  generation.  And  we  may  expect 
to  find  such  sentiments  strong  in  proportion  as  these  acts 
and  relations  are  connected  with  enjoyments  frequently, 
directly,  and  clearly.  Observation  confirms  this  inference ; 
as  we  shall  see  on  passing  to  the  several  egoistic  sentiments 
here  to  be  dealt  with. 
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§  515.  The  prehension  of  food^  and  especially  tbe  proben« 
sion  of  living  food  or  prey  caught  only  after  effort,  is  closely 
associated  with  the  satisfaction  of  appetite ;  and  hence  the 
mere  act  of  prehension^  aroosing  ideal  gratifications  that  are 
among  the  strengest  a  predatory  creatnre's  life  fumishes, 
becomes  gratifying  as  an  excitant  of  these  ideal  gratifica- 
tions. Every  dog  shows  this  when  he  tngs  at  something 
you  hold,  of  which  he  has  seized  the  other  end — scampering 
ofE  with  it  in  triumph  if  he  can  pull  it  from  your  hands;  or 
again  when,  after  mimic  chase  of  it,  he  surrenders  with  reluc- 
tance  the  stick  he  has  brought  back  to  you :  often  yielding  only 
to  force.  Here,  apart  from  any  liking  for  the  thing  held  in 
the  jaws,  there  is  a  marked  satisfaction  in  that  simplest  form 
of  possession  which  is  most  directly  related  to  the  satis- 
faction of  hunger.  Puss,  too,  playing  with  a  mouse  she  has 
caught,  letting  it  escape  from  between  her  paws  and 
catching  it  afresh,  exhibits  along  with  this  artificial  gratifi- 
cation  of  the  instinct  of  the  chase,  a  gratification  in  the  act 
of  taking  possession  and  re-taking  possession. 

In  these  cases  this  gratification,  primarily  presentative  and 
exciting  representations  of  connected  pleasures,  barely  passes 
into  the  phase  of  simple  representation  :  f  ormiug,  as  it  does, 
part  of  the  Stimulus  to  pursuit.  Nothing  is  contained  in  the 
consciousness  beyond  either  a  presentation  or  representation 
of  the  act  of  seizing  and  holding  a  particular  object — ^the 
consciousness  of  holding  in  general  is  not  distinguished  from 
that  of  prehension  by  the  jaws  and  feet.  We  trace,  how- 
ever,  in  the  dog,  a  further  step  towards  the  love  of  pos- 
session properly  so  called.  When  he  secretes  a  portion  of 
food,  covering  it  over  to  make  it  invisible,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  future  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  the 
food :  perhaps,  also,  some  idea  that  the  food  may,  if  not 
hidden,  be  taken  by  another  animal.  Here  the  relation  to 
the  hidden  food  becomes  completely  represontative ;  and 
though  possession  is  probably  conceived  only  in  terms  of 
that  prehension  which  precedes  eating,  yet  there  is  a  first 
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Step  towards  a  less-conci*ete  consciousness  of  possesslon. 
The  State  of  mind  must  have  sometliing  in  common  with  that 
of  the  North  American  Indian  or  the  trapper  who  makes  a 
Cache — though  doubtless  lacking  its  generalized  elements. 
That  in  the  dog  consciousness  of  possession  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable  height,  is  further  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
will  guard  his  master's  property ;  not  simply  at  home,  but 
even  when  lef t  in  charge  of  it  away  from  home.  Indeed^ 
there  seems  in  this  case  to  be  a  sympathetic  excitement  of 
the  feeling  in  respect  to  objects  that  are  not  sources  of  grati- 
fication  to  the  dog  himself,  but  only  to  his  master. 

When  we  see  in  the  dog  so  considerable  an  evolution  of 
this  feeling  which  finds  satisfaction  in  possession^  and  see 
that  much  of  this  evolution  must  have  taken  place  since  the 
dog  has  been  domesticated^  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  man^ 
with  his  higher  intelligence  and  greatly-extended  power  of 
representation^  the  more-developed  sentiment  of  possession 
Iias  similarly  been  produced  by  the  accumulated  and  in- 
herited  effects  of  experiences,  How  the  feeling  has  grown 
into  that  re-representative  form  which  constitutes  it  a  senti- 
ment^ and  how  the  sentiment  has  become  more  highly  re-re- 
presentative during  civilization^  a  glance  at  the  facts  will 
make  clear. 

If  we  contrast  the  lifo  of  a  primitive  man  with  that  of 
an  intelligent  inferior  animal,  we  perceive  that  along  with 
man^s  higher  and  more-varied  powers  of  prehension  and 
manipulation^  and  along  with  the  more  numerous  things 
which  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  use,  or  to  make,  for  satis- 
fying  his  desires,  there  goes  an  increase  in  the  variety  of 
objects  associated  in  his  experience  with  enjoyment.  It  is 
not  now  food  alone  the  possession  of  which  is  antecedent  to 
gratification ;  but  also  the  rüde  weapons  and  tools  which 
aid  in  procuring  and  preparing  food — the  spears,  clubs, 
boomerangs,  the  flint-knives,  scrapers,  &c.  There  are  in- 
cluded,  too,  the  skins  useful  for  keeping  off  the  cold,  and 
Buch  materials  as  may  be  employed  for  building  rüde  shel« 
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ters  fi*om  tlie  wmd  and  rain.  Nor  are  these  the  only  things 
he  finds  conducive  to  one  or  other  kind  of  pleasure.  There 
are  the  brightly-coloured  or  carioasly-formed  natural  pro- 
dacts  which  oxcite  his  radimentary  aesthetic  sense^  and 
which,  when  wom,  draw  admiration  from  others ;  and  there 
are  the  pigments  with  which^  in  satisfaction  of  the  same 
sense,  he  danbs  his  skin.  Objects  of  divers  kinds,  strongly 
contrasted  in  their  characters^  thns  come  to  be  associated 
in  his  experience  with  various  satisfactions.  Possession  in 
one  or  other  form,  i£  not  by  holding  then  by  keeping 
within  his  hut,  or  in  such  relation  to  him  as  to  be  always 
available,  is,  however,  the  constant  antecedent  to  each  of 
these  various  satisfactions.  Bat  this  possession,  having  be- 
come  habitual  in  respect  to  objects  of  various  natures^  ad- 
ministering  in  many  ways  to  satisfactions  of  sundry  Orders, 
has,  pari  passu,  ceased  to  be  connected  in  experience  with 
any  particular  kind  of  object  or  any  particular  kind  of 
satisfax^tion.  The  holding  possession  has  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  consciousness  with  multitudinous  unlike  pleasures 
given  by  multitudinous  unlike  things  ;  and  the  gaining  pos- 
Session  has  come  to  be  a  pleasurable  act  because  it  produces 
a  partial  excitement  of  all  these  past  pleasures  of  many 
kinds  massed  together,  obscuring  one  another,  and  not  in- 
dividually  recallable,  but  forming  a  voluminous  vague  feel- 
ing — ^a  feeling  that  has  become  a  sentiment  proper,  since  it 
has  become  re-representative. 

With  progress  in  civilization  is  reached  a  higher  re-repre- 
sentativeness,  corresponding  to  the  greater  remoteness  of  the 
satisfactions  provided  for,  and  the  greater  indirectness  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  f urthered.  Not  food,  and  tools,  and 
clothing,  and  decorations  only,  gratify  the  love  of  acqnisi- 
tion ;  but  also  the  tract  of  the  Earth's  surface  from  which 
these  are  obtained — ^land  becomes  something  to  be  pos- 
sessed.  Still  more  re-representative  does  the  feeling 
grow  when  it  finds  satisfaction,  not  through  that  highly- 
imaginative   kind  of  possession  of  a  material  something 
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which  land-owning  constitates  (so  remote  from  Ühe  primary 
seizing  and  grasping)^  bat  when  there  ezists  no  distdnct 
materiality  in  the  tiiing  possessed — ^when  it  is  simplj  a 
Claim.  Beginning  with  a  bank-note^  yisible  and  tangible^ 
but  of  no  value  except  for  what  it  represents ;  passing  to  a 
bank-accountj  in  which  the  possession  ia  represented  hj 
figures  stating  a  credit-balance^  bat  where  a  money-equiva- 
lent  may  osaally  be  had  on  application;  and  Coming  to 
docaments  reprosenting  holdings  in  foreign  goyemment 
debts^  where  there  is  nothing  bat  a  lien  on  certain  sapposed 
propertyj  held  by  persona  nnknown,  in  a  region  neTer 
visited;  we  see  that  the  sentiment  of  possession  eventoally 
becomes  re-representative  in  a  very  high  degree — ^is  highly 
generalized^  and  dissociated  very  remotely  firom  actaal 
objects. 

To  prevent  a  misapprehension^  it  shoold  be  added  that  the 
love  of  acqairing  and  possessing  is  not  to  be  wholly  identi* 
fied  with  the  love  of  property  ander  that  developed  form 
finally  reached;  since  the  conception  of  property  is  com- 
pleted  only  when  there  is  a  conscioasness  of  a  definite  limit- 
ation  to  possession^  and  this  conscioasness  reqaires  the  Co- 
operation of  another  sentiment  to  be  hereafber  described. 

§  516.  A  child  over  whose  moath  a  band  is  placed^  shows 
a  streng  tendency  to  resist,  often  accompanied  by  marks  of 
anger.  On  recalling  his  experiences,  every  one  may  perceivo 
that  an  arrest  of  respiration  by  some  extemal  agency,  in- 
stantly  prodaces  an  intolerable  conscioasness  of  oppression 
^-a  conscioasness  arising  far  in  advance  of  the  oppression 
dae  to  actaal  want  of  breath.  The  breath  may  be  volan- 
tarily  held  for  some  time  with  eqaanimity ;  bat  the  repre- 
sentation  of  a  Coming  inability  to  breathe  caases  agitation 
of  an  agonizing  kind.  Evidently  we  have  here  a  represen- 
tative  feeling  dae  to  experiences,  mainly  inherited  and  or- 
ganic  bat  partly  individaal,  of  safferings  from  prolonged 
arrest  of  respiration.     And  this  feeling  may  be  considered 
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as  tlie  firat^  simplesb,  and  most  powerful  form  of  the  general 
feeling  prodaced  by  whatever  restrains  the  bodily  actions. 

For  tliis  feeling  has  an  element  in  common  witli  tliat 
whicli  resulta  when  the  movements  of  the  limbs  are  pre- 
vented.  Even  animala  oppose  attempts  to  hold  their  legs 
fast^  or  otherwise  stop  their  motions.  Quito  apart  from 
direct  pain^  or  negatived  gratification^  a  dog,  when  it  finds 
that  it  is  being  held  fast^  betrays  a  streng  desire  to  liberate 
itself.  And  in  a  man  the  conscionsness  of  ability  to  move 
freely  is  so  essential  to  eqaanimity^  that  the  slightest  attempt 
to  interfere  with  it  by  laying  hold  of  him  excites  qnick 
resentment. 

This  resentment  serves  by  its  strength  to  measure  the 
latent  power  of  that  feeling  which  is  satisfied  by  nnre- 
strained  liberty  of  motion — ^latent  power,  I  say,  because  the 
satisfaction  of  it  being  ordinarily  complete  from  instant  to 
instant,  the  feeling  does  not  ordinarily  obtrade  itself  in  con- 
Bciousness.  Only  afber  denial  of  it  has  prodnced  pain,  and 
freedom  of  movement  has  been  recovered,  does  there  arise  a 
positive  gratification. 

Clearly  this  feeling  is  re-representative.  The  emotional 
pain  caused  by  bodily  restraint,  does  not  consist  of  the  repre- 
sented  loss  of  a  pleasnre  about  to  be  obtained.  Interf erence 
arouses  it  when  there  is  no  immediate  good  to  be  pnrsued, 
and  even  when  there  is  no  desire  to  move.  The  conscions- 
ness of  an  imposed  inability  to  act,  is  a  conscionsness  con- 
taining  dimly-represented  denials,  not  of  one  kind  of  grati* 
fication  but  of  all  kinds  of  gratifications.  Power  to  nse 
the  limbs  and  senses  nnimpeded,  is  associated  in  indi- 
vidnal  lifo  with  every  kind  of  pleasnre ;  and  it  is  similarly 
associated  in  the  lives  of  all  ancestry,  hnman  and  pre- 
hnman.  The  body  of  the  sentiment,  therefore,  is  a 
vague  and  voluminons  feeling  produced  by  experiences  or- 
ganized  and  inherited  thronghont  the  whole  past,  to  which  a 
more  definite,  bnt  still  very  general,  form  is  given  by  the 
individnal  experiences  received  from  moment  to  moment 
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from  birtli  npwards.  And  hence  in  the  agitation  excited 
by  arrest  of  motions^  there  is  a  maltitudinous  re-representa- 
tion  of  denials  of  all  kinds^  the  individoalities  of  wliicb 
are  mostly  quite  lost ;  while  in  tke  joy  of  liberty  regained 
there  are  massed  together  the  potentialities  of  gratifications 
in  general. 

Penal  Systems  of  all  nations  recognize  the  fact  that 
imprisonment  with  nnshackled  limbs^  canses  less  emotional 
pain  than  imprisonment  with  limbs  shackled.  Probably 
there  are  two  canses  of  this  difference.  By  restored 
mobility  of  the  limbs  some  gratifications  are  made  possible ; 
and  the  denial  of  activity  is  not  so  vividly  suggested  by  a 
locked  door  as  it  is  by  tied  handa.  Here  the  sentiment^  so 
painfully  excited  by  imprisonment  and  pleasorably  excited 
by  release^  is  more  highly  representative ;  since  it  contains 
no  presentative  dement  even  as  an  initiator — the  initial 
conscionsness  is  now  the  idea  of  inability  to  get  ont ;  and  by 
this  representation  there  is  excited  the  re-representation^ 
mostly  yagne  but  in  part  spectfie^  of  pleasnres  craved  and  no 
longer  possible. 

FoUowing  the  same  lines  we  may  see  that  when  the 
restraint  is  still  less  strict  and  definite^  as  in  the  condition 
of  slavery,  the  painf ul  excitement  of  the  sentiment  is  fnrther 
diminished ;  and  such  excitement  of  it  as  arises  is  re- 
representative  in  a  more  decided  degree.  For,  assnming 
him  to  be  tolerably  well  treated,  the  slave  has  the  amonnt 
of  freedom  required  f or  satisfying  his  desires  as  well  as  most 
of  the  poorer  members  of  the  human  race  satisfy  them ;  and 
generally  he  has  not  to  pnt  out  effort  so  great  as  that  which 
the  free  man  puts  out.  Only  by  representation  of  those 
activities  and  those  successes  which  complete  freedom  wonld 
make  possible,  but  which  slavery  prevents,  is  he  made 
aware  of  the  evil  he  suffers.  A  considerable  reach  of  re- 
presentative power  is  needful  for  anything  like  a  vivid  con- 
scionsness of  this  evil ;  and  hence  the  fact  shown  ns  by  the 
less-developed  human  races,  that  if  the  physical  comfort« 
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are  seoured  and  the  treatment  is  mild,  slavery  is  borne  with 
eqnaniinity.  Only  when  there  exists  tliat  higher  power  of 
representation  common  to  the  more-evolved  races,  do  we 
meet  with  that  sullen  discontent  and  rostlessness  cansed 
by  the  conscionsness  of  remote  benefits  that  are  forbidden 
and  of  remote  ills  that  may  have  to  be  bome.  Only  then  does 
the  love  of  freedom  reach  that  highly-re-representative  form 
in  which  imaginations  of  the  distant  and  indirect  evils  of 
restraint  constitnte  the  promptings  to  rebel ;  and  in  which 
the  conscionsness  of  having  no  one  to  hinder  any  activities 
that  may  be  desired,  constitntes  the  deUght  in  liberty. 

A  re-representativeness  yet  more  elevated,  characterizes 
the  sentiment  as  we  pass  throngh  ascending  gradations 
of  political  freedom.  The  snccessive  oppositions  to  irrespon- 
sible  govemment,  show  an  increasing  conscionsness  of  the 
ways  in  which  class- power  tends,  by  class-legislation,  to 
restrict  the  actions  of  the  mied  more  than  the  actions  of  the 
rnlers.  With  greater  grasp  of  imagination  there  comes  a 
more  vivid  realization  of  the  many  evils  hence  arising; 
ending  in  a  more  decided  repngnance  to  those  social  relations 
whence  they  are  seen  to  grow.  The  sentiment  prompting 
resistance  to  restraint,  gains  in  comprehensiveness  and 
sensitiveness — ^is  more  and  more  easily  excited  by  whatever 
indirectly  threatens  restraint.  And  gradually  moulding 
political  arrangements  into  harmony  with  itself,  it  finally 
delights  to  contemplate  ideal  social  relations  nnder  which  no 
Citizen  shall  have  privileges  that  trench  upon  the  claims 
of  others.  Here  the  sentiment  reaches  so  highly  re-repre- 
sentative  a  phase  that  all  ideas  of  concrete  advantages  are 
merged  in  the  abstract  satisfaction  derived  from  secnrities 
against  every  possible  interference  with  the  pursnit  of  his  ends 
by  each  Citizen.  It  needs  bnt  to  observe  how,  at  a  public 
meeting  or  on  other  kindred  occasion,  any  assamption  of 
individnal  supremacy,  or  breach  of  regulations  established  to 
maintain  equality  of  privilege,  is  at  once  resented,  although 
no  one  may  be  able  to  point  out  any  way  in  which  he  can 
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be  personally  injured  or  even  personally  interfered  with, 
to  see  how  far-reaching  and  how  susceptible  has  now  become 
this  most-highly-re-representative  of  all  the  sentiments — a 
sentiment  having  for  its  function  the  maintenance  of  those 
conditions  which  make  complete  lifo  possible. 

Ifc  must  be  added^  however^  that  as  in  the  last  case^  so 
here^  tbis  primarilj-egoistic  sentiment  attains  that  final  form 
just  described^  onlj  by  the  aid  of  an  altroistic  sentiment ;  the 
co-operation  of  which  will  be  indicated  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

§  517.  One  who  fails  in  some  simple  mechanical  action 
feels  vexation  at  his  own  inability — a  vexation  arising  qoite 
apart  from  any  importance  of  the  end  missed«  Gontrariwise^ 
a  feat  of  skill  achieved  causes  an  emotional  satisiaction^ 
irrespective  of  the  concrete  resalt  considered  in  itself — ^is 
jast  the  same  whether  some  ulterior  pnrpose  is  or  is  not 
aided.  These  opposite  feelings  are  experienced  when  there 
are  no  witnesses  to  the  failares  or  successes.  A  careless 
Step  leading  to  accident^  or  some  bnngling  manipulation^ 
causes  self-condemnation  with  its  accompauying  f  eeling  of 
annoyance,  though  no  one  is  by ;  and  though  no  one  is  by, 
a  successful  leap  over  an  obstacle^  a  skilful  shot  at  a  bird^  or 
the  landing  of  a  fish  under  difficolties^  excites  a  wave  of  self- 
satisfactioD.  The  like  holds  when  the  failares  and  achieve« 
ments  are  purely  mental.  "  What  a  fool  I  am  !'*  is  a 
common  exclamation  on  discovering  some  intellectoal 
blander;  and  the  vexation  accompanying  the  discovery 
is  feit  when  no  word  is  attered  and  when  no  one  eise  is 
aware  of  the  error.  On  the  other  band,  a  glow  of  pleasure 
foUows  the  solation  of  a  pazzling  question,  even  though  the 
question  be  not  worth  solving.  In  the  search  for  a  f orgotten 
name  both  eSects  are  illustrated.  Inability  to  remember  it 
is  a  source  of  vexation ;  and  when  at  length  it  is  remem- 
bered  there  comes  self-gratulation :  each  feeling  being  ex- 
perienced without  regard  to  any  advantage  gained  by  find- 
ing  the  name. 
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These  emotions  must  inevitably  be  evolved  along  with  in- 
creasing  power  of  representation.     A  successful  bodily  or 
mental  act^  while  it  secures  the  gratification  sought^  vaguely 
revives  the  consciousness  of  kindred  acts  that  have  been 
followed  by   kindred   gratifications.     Eacli  other  kind    of 
saccess,  bodily  or  mental,  is  similarly  associated  in  thought, 
not  only  with  the  immediate  result,  but  with  like  results 
before   achieved  in  like  ways.     Thus  successful  action  in 
generale  comes  to  be  associated  in  consciousness  with  pleasure 
in  general :  both  the  two  consciousnesses  being  re-representa- 
tiye.     For  the  general  consciousness  of  successful  action  ia 
constituted  not  by  the  thought  of  any  one  succesful  act,  nor 
by  the  representation  of  many  previous  successful  acts  of  the 
same  kind,  but  is   one  in  which  representations  of   past 
successful  acts  of  multitudinous  kinds  are  represented ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  accompanying  consciousness  of  pleasure 
achieved  by  successfiil  action,  is  one  in  which  many  kinds 
of  represented  pleasures  are  re-represented  as  components  of 
a  vague  whole.     Hence  it  happens  that  each  success  tends 
to  arouse  ideas  of  one's  past  seif  as  acting  successfully  and 
thereby  achieving  satisfaction ;   and  thus  is  produced  the 
sentiment  of  self-estimation,  which,  when  it  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable  height,  we  call  pride. 

That  continuous  successes  tend  to  bring  about  an  habitual 
self-exaltation,  and  that  a  painful  want  of  confidence  follows 
perpetual  failures,  are  familiär  truths  clearly  implying  that 
the  sentiment  of  pride  and  the  sentiment  of  humility  are 
thus  fostered  in  the  individual.  And  seeing  this,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  they  are  thus  evolved  in  the  race.  We  may 
See  also  that,  like  the  other  egoistic  sentiments  we  have  con« 
sidered,  these  sentiments  have  as  their  f  unction  the  adjust- 
ment  of  conduct  to  surrounding  conditions.  Proper  self- 
estimation  is  needful  for  due  regulation  of  our  efforts  in 
relation  to  their  ends.  Under-estimation  of  seif  involves 
the  letting-slip  of  advantages  that  might  have  been  gained. 
Over-estimation  of  seif  prompts  attempts  which  fail  from 
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want  of  due  capacity.  In  either  ease  there  is  an  averafj^e 
of  evil  experienced — ^benefit  missed  or  e£Eort  thrown  away. 
Hence  this  egoistic  sentiment  which.  we  describe  as  a  con- 
sciousness  of  personal  worth^  serves  as  a  balance  to  the 
ambitions.  And  the  experiences  of  eacb  individual  are 
continually  tending  to  adjust  its  amoont  to  the  requirements 
of  his  nature. 

§  518.  To  pursue  this  sjnthesis  in  other  directions  woold 
delay  us  too  much ;  eise  something  might  be  said  of  the 
modifications  and  the  combinations  of  these  egoistic  senti- 
ments.  For^  as  will  be  manifest  when  we  consider  the 
genesis  of  them^  their  limits  are  bj  no  means  definite. 
Within  each  there  are  qualitative  differences  dependent  on 
the  circumstances  arousing  it,  and  very  generally  they  are 
excited  together  in  different  ways  and  degrees. 

Here  I  will  draw  attention  only  to  one  other  egoistic 
sentiment  j  and  I  do  this  chiefly  becanse  of  its  mysterioaa 
nature.  It  is  a  pleasurably-painful  sentiment^  of  which  it  ia 
difficult  to  identify  the  nature^  and  still  more  difficplt  to 
trace  the  genesis.  I  refer  to  what  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
luxury  of  grief." 

The  interpretation  of  this  feeling  implied  by  another 
name  given  to  it — self-pity,  does  not  seem  to  me  a  satisfac- 
tory  one ;  because  pity,  under  the  form  alone  applying  in  this 
case,  is  itself  diflBcult  to  interpret,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
After  having  discovered  why  pity  itself,  unaccompanied  by 
any  prompted  activity,  may  become  a  source  of  pleasurable 
pain,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  interpretation  applies  when 
seif  is  the  object  of  the  pity:  the  last  Solution  depends 
upon  the  first,  which  is  not  yet  found.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  hypothesis  may  not  be  a  partially-true  one ;  but  only 
that  the  explanation  is  not  ultimate,  and  that  there  are  pro- 
bably  other  components  in  the  consciousness. 

It  seems  possible  that  this  sentiment,  which  makes  a 
sufferer  wish  to  be  alone  with  his  grief,  and  makes  him  resist 
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all  distraction  from  it^  may  arise  from  dwelling  on  the  con- 
trast  between  his  own  worth  as  he  estimates  it  and  the  treat- 
ment  he  has  received — either  from  his  f ellow-beings  or  from  a 
power  which  he  is  prone  to  think  of  anthropomorphically. 
If  he  feels  that  he  has  deserved  mach  while  he  has  received 
little^  and  still  more  if  instead  of  good  there  has  come  evil, 
the  consciousness  of  this  evil  is  qualified  by  the  conscious- 
ness  of  worth,  made  pleasurably  dominant  by  the  contrast. 
One  who  contemplates  his  aflliction  as  undeserved,  neces- 
sarüy  contemplates  his  own  merit  as  either  going  unre- 
warded,  or  as  bringing  punishment  instead  of  reward  :  there 
is  an  idea  of  much  withheld,  and  a  feeling  of  implied 
superiority  to  those  who  withhold  it. 

If  this  is  so,  the  sentiment  ought  not  to  exist  where  the 
evil  suffered  is  one  recognized  by  the  sufferer  as  nothing 
more  than  is  deserved.  Probably  few,  if  any,  ever  do 
recognize  this ;  and  from  those  few  we  are  unlikely  to  get 
the  desired  information.  That  this  cxplanation  is  the  tme 
one,  I  feel  by  no  means  clear.  I  throw  it  out  simply  as  a 
Suggestion :  confessing  that  this  peeuliar  emotion  is  one 
which  neither  analysis  nor  synthesis  enables  rae  clearly  to 
understand. 
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CHAPTBR  Vn. 

EGO-ALTRÜISTIC   SENTIMENT3. 

§  519.  To  prevent  a  misapprehension  aptto  arise,  let  me, 
before  going  farther  in  explaining  the  genesis  of  sentimenta 
by  accumulation  of  the  effects  of  experience,  define  tbe  word 
experience  as  here  used.  In  its  ordinary  accepfcation,  ex- 
perience  connotes  definite  perceptions,  the  terms  of  which 
btand  in  observed  relations;  and  is  not  taken  to  include 
connexions  formed  in  the  mind  between  states  that  occur 
together,  when  the  relations  between  them,  causal  or  othor, 
are  not  consciously  identified.  But  a  referenco  to  such 
chapters  in  the  Special  Synthesis  as  those  on  Reflex  Action, 
Instinct,  Memory,  &c.,  or  to  chapters  in  the  Physical  Syn- 
thesis on  the  Genesis  of  Nervous  Systems,  Simple,  Com- 
pound, and  Doubly- Compound,  will  remind  the  reader  that 
the  effects  of  experience  as  there  and  everywhere  eise  undcr- 
stood  in  this  work,  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  occurrence 
together  of  nervous  states,  with  their  accompanying  states 
of  consciousness  when  these  exist;  whether  the  relations 
between  the  states  are  or  are  not  observed.  Throughout  the 
earlier  stages  of  mental  evolution,  indeed,  there  cannot  be 
that  recognition  of  a  relation  which  experience,  in  its  limited 
meaning,  impUes.  Habitual  converse  with  the  environment 
produces  its  effects  without  the  recipient  knowing  them  in 
the  füll  sense  of  knowing ;  for  there  has  not  yet  been  evolved 
that  notion  of  seif  which  is  essential  to  conscious  experience. 
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Uere  tlie  trath  especially  to  be  noted  is^  that  this  registra- 
tion  of  unconscious  experience  continues  after  consciou3 
experience  has  become  distinct  and  even  dominant.  Along 
with.  the  narrow  stream  of  clear  ideas  definitely  related^ 
forming  oui*  conscious  experience,  there  flow  far  more 
voluminous  eurrents  of  connected  impressions  of  all  degrees 
of  indistinctness,  in  an  order  tliat  presents  all  gradations  of 
vagueness.  Only  a  certain  central  thread  of  consciousness 
consists  of  perceptions  and  thoughts ;  and  in  proportion  to 
their  remoteness  from  this  central  thread,  the  Clements  of 
consciousness  are  more  and  more  loosely  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  the  central  thread :  the  incoherence  reach- 
ing  its  extreme  at  the  oatskirts  of  consciousness  (§  180). 
Yet  all  these  states  and  their  connexions  are  in  a  sense 
present  to  us;  and  are  producing  effects  proportionate  to 
their  strengths.  Hence,  when  often  repeated  though  never 
distinctly  thought  about,  the  relations  among  them  become 
well  established.  On  examining  consciousness,  we  find 
ourselves  possessed  of  much  positive  knowledge  gathered 
without  obsenring  it  (as  instance  our  rem'embrance  of  the 
Position  on  the  page,  of  some  striking  sentence  in  a  book) 
and  of  a  still  larger  amount  of  indefinite  knowledge — 
beliefs  which  possess  us,  though  we  cannot  say  why. 

In  this  voluminous,  heterogeneous,  and  only  partially- 
definite  region  of  consciousness,  are  formed  those  associa- 
tions  of  complex  states  which,  perpetually  repeated,  produce 
what  we  call  sentiments.  The  genesis  of  emotions  is  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  genesis  of  ideas  in  this ;  that  whereas 
the  ideas,  always  contained  in  the  narrow,  central  part  of 
consciousness,  are  composed  of  simple  Clements  definitely 
related,  and  (in  the  case  of  general  ideas)  constantly  related ; 
emotions  are  composed  of  greatly-involved  assemblages  of 
the  outlying  Clements  of  consciousness,  which  are  never 
twice  quite  the  same,  and  which  stand  in  relations  that  are 
never  twice  quite  the  same.  In  the  building-up  of  an  idea 
the   successive  experiences,  be   they  of    sounds,   colours, 
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toacHes^  tastes^  or  be  tHey  of  the  special  objects  that  com- 
bine  many  of  these  into  groups^  have  so  mach  in  common 
that  each^  when  it  occnrs^  can  be  definitely  thought  of  as  like 
those  which  preceded  it.  Bat  in  the  bailding^ap  of  an 
emotion^  the  successive  experiences  so  far  differ  that  each  of 
them^  when  it  occars^  saggests  past  experiences  which  are 
not  specifically  similar,  bat  have  onlj  a  general  similarity  ; 
and^  at  the  same  time^  it  saggests  benefits  or  evils  in  past 
experience  which  likewise  are  varioas  in  their  special 
natares^  thoagh  they  have  a  certain  commonity  of  natore. 
Hence  it  resnlts  that  the  conscioasness  aroased  is  a  molti- 
tudinoas^  confnsed  conscioasness ;  in  which^  along  with  a 
certain  kind  of  combination  among  the  impressions  received 
&om  withoat^  there  is  a  vagae  cload  of  ideal  combinations 
akin  to  it^  and  a  yagne  mass  of  ideal  feelings  of  pleasore 
or  pain  that  were  associated  with  such  combinations. 

Garrying  with  as  this  general  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  mental  states  in  the  large^  ontlying^  yagaer  region  of 
conscioasness,  become  connected  by  repetition  withoat  oop 
being  aware  of  it,  we  shall  render  it  a  definite  conception 
on  observing  what  happens  in  cases  readily  recallable. 
From  our  past  lives  we  may  draw  abundant  proofis  that 
feelings  grow  up  withoat  ref erence  to  recognized  causes  and 
consequences,  and  withoat  oar  being  able  at  once  to  say  how 
we  have  got  them ;  though  analysis  shows  that  they  have 
been  formed  oat  of  connected  experiences.  The  familiär  &ct 
to  which,  I  sappose,  almost  evory  one  can  testify,  that  a  kind 
of  jam  which  was,  daring  childhood,  repeatedly  taken  after 
medicine,  may  be  rendered  by  simple  association  of  feel- 
ings, so  nauseous  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  in  after-life, 
illastrates  clearly  enough  the  way  in  which  repognances 
are  frequently  established,  withoat  any  idea  of  caosal 
connexion;  or  rather,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  no  caasal  connexion.  Similarly  with  pleasor- 
able  emotions.  The  cawing  of  rooks  is  not  in  itself  an 
agreeablo  sonnd  :  masically  considered,  it  is  very  mach  the 
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cojitrary.  Yet  the  cawing  of  rooka  usually  prodnces 
pleasurable  feelinga — feelings  which  many  suppose  to  result 
from  the  quality  of  the  sound  itself .  Only  the  few  who  are 
given  to  self-analysis  are  aware  that  the  cawing  of  rooks  is 
agreeable  to  them  because  it  has  been  connected  with  connt- 
les3  of  their  greatest  gratifications — ^with  the  gathering  of 
wild  flowers  in  childhood ;  with  Saturday-af temoon  excur- 
eions  in  school-boy  days;  with  midsummer-holidays  in  the 
country,  when  books  were  thrown  aside  and  lessons  were 
replaced  by  games  and  adventurea  in  the  field ;  with  firesh, 
sunny  mominga  in  after-years,  when  a  Walking  excursion 
was  an  immense  relief  from  teil.  As  it  is^  this  sound^  though 
not  cansally  related  to  all  these  mnltitudinous  and  varied 
past  delighta,  but  only  often  associated  with  them^  rouses  a 
dim  conscionsness  of  these  delights ;  just  as  the  voice  of  an  , 
old  friend  unexpeotedly  ooming  into  the  house,  suddenly 
raises  a  wave  of  that  feeling  which  has  resulted  from  the 
pleasures  of  past  companionship. 

And  now  having  made  this  further  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  feelings  are  evolved  by  the  Organization  of  experi- 
ences^let  me  resume  the  interpretation  at  the  point  reached 
with  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  From  the  egoistic  senti- 
ments  we  pass  now  to  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments.  By 
this  name  I  mean  sentiments  which,  while  implying  self- 
gratification,  also  imply  gratification  in  others :  the  ro- 
presentation  of  this  gratification  in  others  being  a  source 
of  pleasure  not  intrinsically,  but  because  of  ulterior  benefits 
to  seif  which  experience  associates  with  it. 

§  520.*  An  infant  in  arms,  that  is  old  enough  vaguely  to 
reoognize  objects  around,  smiles  in  response  to  the  laughing 
face  and  soft  caressing  voice  of  its  mother.  Let  there  come 
some  one  who,  putting  on  an  angry  face,  speaks  to  it  in  loud, 

*  This  seotion,  and  *  portion  of  the  preoeding  seotioD,  originally  formed 
parts  of  an  artide  pnbliahed  in  the  FortnighÜy  Review  for  April  1,  1871f 
linder  the  title  of  **  Moral«  and  Moral  Sentiments.** 
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harsli  tonos.  The  smile  disappears^  the  features  conisract  into 
an  expression  of  pain^  and^  beginning  to  cry^  it  tams  away 
its  head  and  makes  such,  movements  of  escape  as  are  pos- 
Bible.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  facts  ?  Why  does  not 
the  frown  make  it  smile  and  the  mother's  laugh  irake  it 
weep  ?  There  is  but  one  answer.  Already  in  its  developing 
brain  there  are  Coming  into  play  the  structures  through 
which  one  Cluster  of  visual  and  auditory  impressions  excites 
pleasurable  feelings,  and  the  structures  through  which 
another  Cluster  of  visual  and  auditory  impressions  excites 
painful  feelings.  The  relation  between  a  ferocious  expression 
of  face  and  the  evils  that  may  follow  perception  of  it,  is  no 
more  known  to  the  infant,  than  there  is  known  to  the  young 
bird  just  out  of  its  nest^  a  connexion  between  possible  death 
and  the  sight  of  a  man  Coming  towards  it ;  and  as  certainly 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  alarm  feit  is  duo  to  a 
partially-established  nervous  structure.  Why  does  this 
partially-established  nervous  structure  betray  its  presence 
thus  early  in  the  human  being  f  Simply  because,  in  the 
past  experiences  of  the  race,  smiles  and  gentle  tones  in 
those  around  have  been  habitual  accompaniments  of 
pleasurable  feelings ;  whüe  pains  of  many  kinds^  im- 
mediate  and  remote,  have  been  continually  associated  with 
the  impressions  received  from  knit  brows  and  set  teeth 
and  grating  voice.  Much  deeper  down  than  the  history  of 
mankind  must  we  go  to  find  the  beginnings  of  these  con- 
nexions.  The  appearances  and  sounds  which  excite  in  the 
infant  a  vague  dread,  indicate  danger ;  and  do  so  becauso 
they  aro  the  physiological  accompaniments  of  destructive 
action — some  of  them  common  to  man  and  inferior  mam- 
mals,  and  consequently  understood  by  inferior  mammals,  as 
every  puppy  shows  us.  What  we  call  the  natural  language 
of  anger,  is  due  to  a  partial  contraction  of  those  muscles 
which  actual  combat  would  call  into  play ;  and  all  marks  of 
irritation,  down  to  that  passing  shade  over  the  brow  which 
accompanies  slight  annoyance,  are  incipient  stages  of  these 
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8ame  contractions.  Conversely  with  the  natural  language 
of  pleasure,  and  of  that  stato  of  mind  which  we  call  amic- 
able  feeling :  this,  too,  has  a  physiological  interpretation 
(see§§  497-499). 

The  children  in  the  nursery  yield  us  a  further  lesson. 
What  have  the  experiences  of  each  one  of  these  been  doing 
in  aid  of  the  emotional  development  we  are  considering  ? 
While  its  limbs  have  been  growing  more  agile  by  exercise, 
its  manipulative  skill  increasing  by  practica,  its  perceptions 
of  objects  growing  by  nse  quicker,  more  accurate,  more 
comprehensive ;  the  associations  between  these  two  sets  of 
impressions  received  from  persons  around,  and  the  pleasures 
and  pains  received  along  with  them,  or  after  them,  have 
been  strengthoned  by  frequent  repetition,  and  their  adjust- 
ments  made  better.  The  dim  pain  and  the  vague  delight 
which  the  infant  feit,  have,  in  the  urchin,  severally  taken 
shapes  of  some  definiteness.  The  angry  voice  of  a  nursemaid 
no  longer  arouses  only  a  formless  feeling  of  dread,  but  also 
a  specific  idea  of  the  slap  that  may  follow.  The  frown  on 
the  face  of  a  bigger  brother,  along  with  the  primitive,  in- 
definable  sense  of  ill,  excites  the  sense  of  ills  that  are 
definable  in  thought  as  kicks,  and  cuffs,  and  puUings  of 
hair,  and  losses  of  toys.  The  faces  of  parents,  looking  now 
sunny,  now  gloomy,  have  grown  to  be  respectively  associated 
with  multitudinous  forms  of  gratification  and  multitudinous 
forms  of  discomfort  or  privation.  Hence  these  appearances 
and  sounds  which  imply  amity  or  enmity  in  those  around, 
become  symbolic  of  happiness  and  misery ;  so  that  eventu- 
ally,  perception  of  the  one  set  or  the  other,  even  when  it  is 
slightly  marked,  can  scarcely  occur  without  raising  a  wave 
of  pleasurable  feeling  or  of  painful  feeling.  The  body  of 
this  wave  is  still  substantially  of  the  same  nature  as  it  was  at 
first ;  for  though  in  each  of  these  multitudinous  experiences 
a  special  set  of  facial  and  vocal  signs  has  been  connected 
with  a  special  set  of  pleasures  or  pains,  yet  since  these 
pleasures  or  pains  have  been  immensely  varied  in  their 
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kinds  and  combinations^  and  since  the  signs  ihat  preceded 
them  were  in  no  two  cases  quite  alike^  it  follows  tliat  to  the 
last  the  consciousness  produced  remains  as  vagne  as  it  is 
voluminous.  The  myriads  of  partially-aroused  ideas  re- 
Bulting  from  past  experiences  are  massed  together  and 
Buperposed^  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate  in  which  nothing  is 
distinct,  bat  which  has  the  character  of  being  pleasurable  er 
painful  according  to  the  nature  of  its  originsJ  components  : 
the  Chief  difference  between  this  developed  feeling  and  the 
feeling  aroused  in  the  infant  being,  that  on  the  bright  or 
dark  background  forming  the  body  of  it,  may  now  be 
sketched  out  in  thought  the  particular  pleasores  or  paina 
which  the  particular  circumstances  suggest  as  likely. 

What  must  be  the  working  of  this  process  under  the 
conditions  of  aboriginal  life  ?  The  emotions  given  to  the 
youDg  savage  by  the  natural  language  of  love  and  hate  in 
the  members  of  his  tribe,  gain  first  a  partial  definiteness  in 
respoct  to  his  intercourse  with  his  family  and  playmates; 
and  he  leams  by  experience  the  utility,  in  so  feur  as  his  own 
ends  are  concerned,  of  avoiding  courses  which  call  from 
others  manifestations  of  anger,  and  taking  courses  which 
call  from  them  manifestations  of  pleasure.  Not  that  he 
consciously  generalizes.  He  does  not  at  that  age — probably 
not  at  any  age — formulate  his  experiences  in  the  general 
principle  that  it  is  well  for  him  to  do  things  which  win 
smiles  from  others,  and  to  avoid  doing  things  which  cause 
frowns.  What  happens  is,  that  having,  in  the  way  shown, 
inherited  this  connexion  between  the  perception  of  anger  in 
others  and  the  feeling  of  dread,  and  having  discovered  that 
particular  acts  of  his  bring  on  this  anger,  he  cannot  sub- 
sequently  think  of  committing  one  of  theso  acts  without 
thinking  of  the  resulting  anger,  and  feeling  more  or  less  of 
the  resulting  dread.  He  has  no  thought  of  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  act  itself :  the  deterrent  is  the  mainly-yague, 
but  partially-definite,  fear  of  evil  that  may  foUow.  So 
nnderstood,  the  deterring  emotion  is  one  developed  oat  of 
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experiences  of  utility — using  that  word  in  its  ethical  sense  ; 
and  if  we  ask  why  this  dreaded  anger  is  called  f  orth  from 
others^  we  shall  habitually  find  that  it  is  because  the 
forbidden  act  entails  pain  somewhere — ^is  negatived  by 
Utility.  On  passing  to  injunctions  current  in  the 

tribe,  we  see  no  less  clearly  how  these  emotions  pro- 
duced  by  approbation  and  reprobation  come  to  be  connected 
in  experience  with  actions  that  are  beneficial  to  the  tribe^ 
and  actions  that  are  detrimental  to  the  tribe ;  and  how 
there  consequently  grow  up  incentives  to  the  one  clstös  of 
actions  and  prejudices  against  the  other  class.  From  early 
boyhood  the  young  savage  hears  recounted  the  daring  deeds 
of  his  Chief — hears  them  in  words  of  praise^  and  sees  all 
faces  glowing  with  admiration.  From  time  to  time,  also,  he 
listens  while  some  one's  cowardice  is  described  in  tones  of 
scorn,  with  contemptuous  metaphors,  and  sees  him  meet 
with  derision  whenever  he  appears.  That  is  to  say,  one  of 
the  things  that  comes  to  be  strongly  associated  in  his  mind 
with  smiling  faces,  which  are  symbolical  of  pleasure  in 
general,  is  courage;  and  one  of  the  things  that  comes  to 
be  associated  in  his  mind  with  frowns  and  other  marks  of 
enmity,  which  form  a  Symbol  of  unhappiness,  is  cowardice. 
These  feelings  are  not  formed  in  him  because  he  has  reasoned 
his  way  to  the  truth  that  courage  is  useful  to  his  tribe,  and, 
by  implication,  to  himself,  or  to  the  truth  that  cowardice  is 
a  cause  of  evil.  In  adult  lifo  he  may  perhaps  see  this ;  but 
he  certainly  does  not  see  it  at  the  time  when  bravery  is  thus 
associated  in  his  consciousness  with  all  that  is  good,  and 
cowardice  with  all  that  is  bad.  Similarly,  there  are  pro- 
duced  in  him  feelings  of  inclination  or  repugnance  towards 
other  lines  of  conduct  that  have  become  established  or  in- 
terdicted,  because  they  are  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
tribe;  though  neither  the  young  nor  the  old  know  why 
they  haye  become  established  or  interdicted.  Instance 
the  praiseworthiness  of  wife-stealing,  and  the  yiciousness  of 
marrying  within  the  tribe. 
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We  may  now  ascend  a  stage  to  an  order  of  incentives  and 
restraints  derived  from  these.  Tlie  primitive  belief  ia  tliat 
every  dead  man  becomes  a  demon  who  remains  somewhere 
at  hand^  and  may  at  any  moment  retum  to  give  aid  or  do 
mischief.  Hence  among  other  agents  whose  approbation  or 
reprobation  are  eontemplated  by  the  savage  as  consequences 
of  bis  condact^  are  the  spirits  of  bis  ancestors.  Wben  a 
ehild,  be  is  told  of  tbeir  deeds,  now  in  triumpbant  tones^ 
now  in  wbispers  of  horror ;  and  tbe  instilled  eonviction  tbat 
tbey  may  inflict  some  vaguely-imagined  but  fearful  evil,  or 
give  some  great  belp,  becomes  a  powerful  incentive  er 
deterrent.  Especially  does  tbis  bappen  wben  tbe  narrative 
is  of  a  cbief  distinguisbed  for  bis  strengtb^  bis  fero- 
city,  bis  persistence  in  tbat  revenge  wbicb  tbe  experi- 
ences  of  tbe  savage  make  bim  regard  as  beneficial  and 
virtuous.  Tbe  consciousness  tbat  sucb  a  cbief,  dreaded  by 
neigbbouring  tribes,  and  dreaded,  too,  by  members  of  bis 
own  tribe,  may  reappear  and  punisb  tbose  wbo  bave  dis- 
regarded  bis  injunctions,  becomes  a  powerful  motive.  Bat 
it  is  clear,  in  tbe  first  place,  tbat  the  imagined  anger  and 
tbe  imagined  satisfaction  of  tbis  deified  cbief  are  simply 
transfigured  forms  of  tbe  anger  and  satisfaction  displayed 
by  tbose  around ;  and  tbat  tbe  feelings  accompanying  sucb 
imaginations  bave  tbe  same  original  root  in  tbe  experiences 
wbicb  have  associated  an  average  of  painful  results  witb  the 
mauifestationof  anotber*s  anger,  and  an  average  ofpleasurable 
results  witb  tbe  manifestation  of  another*s  satisfaction.  And 
it  is  clear,  in  tbe  second  place,  tbat  the  actions  thus  forbidden 
and  encouraged  must  be  mostly  actions  tbat  are  respectively 
detrimental  and  beneficial  to  tbe  tribe ;  since  the  successfol 
cbief,  usually  a  better  judge  tban  tbe  rest,  bas  pursued  ihe 
welfare  of  bis  tribe  in  pursuing  bis  own  welfare.  Hence 
experiences  of  utility,  consciously  or  unconsciously  organized, 
uüderlie  bis  injunctions ;  and  tbe  sentiments  wbicb  prompt 
obedlence  are,  tbougb  very  indirectly  and  witbout  tbe 
knowledge  of  tbose  wbo  feel  tbem,  referable  to  «xperienocs 
of  Utility. 
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This  transfigured  form  of  restraint,  diflFering  at  first  bat 
little  from  the  original  form^  admits  of  immense  develop** 
ment.     Accomulating   traditions,  growing  in  grandeur  aa 
they   are   repeated  from   generation   to   generation,  make 
more  and  more  saperhuman  the  early-recorded  hero  of  the 
race.      His  powers   of  inflicting  punishment  and   giving 
happiness  become  ever  greater,  more   multitudinous,   and 
more  varied ;  so  that  the  dread  of  divine  displeasure  and 
the  desire  to  obtain  divine  approbation,  acquire  a  certain 
largeness   and   generality.      Still  the   conceptions   remain 
anthropomorphic.     The   revengeful   deity  continues   to  be 
thought  of  as  displajing  human  emotions  in  human  ways. 
Moreover,  the  sentiments  of  right  and  duty,  so  far  as  they 
have    become    developed,   refer    mainly  if  not    wholly  to 
divine  commands  and  interdiets ;  and  have  Uttle  reference 
to    the   natures   of    the    acts    commanded    or    interdicted. 
In  the   intended  oSering-up  of  Isaac^  in   the   sacrifice   of 
Jephthah's  daughter,  and  in  the  hewing  to  pieces  of  Agag, 
as   much  as   in   the   countless   atrocitics   committed   from 
religious  motives  by  early  historic  races  in  general,  we  see 
that  the  morality  and  immorality  of  actions,  as  we  under- 
stand  them^  are  at  first  unrecognized ;  and  that  the  f eelings^ 
chiefly  of  dread,  which  serve  in  place  of  them,  are  feelings 
feit  towaids  the  unseen  beings  supposed  to  issue  commands 
and  interdiets. 

§  521.  Much  of  what  passes  as  religious  sentiment,  is 
thus  but  a  more  highly  re-representative  form  of  that 
ego-altruistic  sentiment  which  mainly  guides  men  in  their 
behaviour  to  one  another.  By  implying  its  close  kinship  to 
worldliness,  Leigh  Hunt's  happy  phrase  "  other-worldli- 
ness,''  vividly  suggests  the  truth  that  the  feeling  by  which 
religious  observance  was  almost  wholly  prompted  in  the 
past  and  is  mainly  prompted  now,  is  a  feeling  in  which  the 
representation  of  divine  approval  goes  along  with  a  repre- 
sentation  of  general  future  happiness  to  be  secured  by  that 
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approval — ^a  feeling  which  is  vagae  in  proportion  to  ifs  Iiigli 
representativeness^  but  is  nevertheless  composed  of  element» 
originally  furnished  by  experiences  of  gratification. 

Let  US  mark  carefuUy,  too^  ihis  &ct^  tbat  Übe  conscions- 
nesses  of  right  and  wrong^  as  tbey  exist  among  the  on- 
civilized  and  semi-civilized^  and  eren  to  a  great  eztent 
among  those  who  are  at  present  most  civilized^  originate  in 
tbe  ego-altruistic  sentiments.  If  we  glance  back  at  past 
beliefs  and  tbeir  correlative  feelings^  as  shown  in  Dante's 
poem,  in  tbe  mystery-plays  of  tbe  middle  ages^  in  St.  Bar- 
tbolomew  massacres,  in  bumings  for  beresy,  we  get  proof 
tbat  in  comparatively-modem  times  rigbt  and  wrong  meant 
little  eise  tban  Subordination  and  insubordination — to  a  divine 
ruler  primarily,  and  under  bim  to  a  human  ruler.  Down  to 
OUT  own  day  tbis  conception  largely  prevails,  and  is  even 
embodied  in  elaborate  etbical  works :  instance  tbe  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  by  Jonathan  Dymond  ;  whicb 
recognizes  no  ground  of  moral  Obligation  save  tbe  will  of 
God  as  expressed  in  the  current  creed.  Indeed  wbile 
sermons  set  forth  the  torments  of  the  damned  and  the  joys 
of  the  blessed  as  the  chief  deterrents  and  incentives,  and 
wliile  we  have  prepared  for  us  printed  instructions  "  how  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds/'  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
feelings  which  impel  and  restrain  men  are  still  largely  com- 
posed of  Clements  like  those  operative  on  the  savage— the 
dread,  partly  vague,  partly  specific,  associated  with  the  idea 
of  reprobation,  human  and  divine,  and  the  sense  of  satis- 
f action,  partly  vague,  partly  specific,  associated  with  the  idea 
of  approbation,  human  and  divine. 

Neither  in  the  religious  nor  in  the  etbical  sentiments,  as 
thus   developed  to  the   ego-altruistic  stage  only,  is   there 
involved  a  consciousness,  pleasurable  or  painful,  caused  by 
contemplation  of  acts  considered  in  their  intrinsic  natures 
apart  from  any  consequences  to  seif,  immediate  or  remote. 

§  522.  For  tbis  reason  it  is  that  the  Standards  of  right 
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and  wrong  haye  been^  and  still  ai'e^  so  unlike  in  different 
societies.  Obviously,  while  the  incentive  and  deterrent 
emotions  have  no  othcr  exciting  causes  than  the  real  or  ideal 
manifestations  of  approbation  and  disapprobation^  human  or 
divine,  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  with  their  correspond- 
ing  sentiments^must  depend  on  the  theological  traditions  and 
the  social  circumstances.  If  the  god  of  the  race  is  repre- 
sented  as  insisting  on  the  extermination  of  enemies^  and  as 
being  o£Eended  by  merey  shown  to  them — if,  as  must  hence 
happen,  revenge  comes  to  be  associated  in  consciousness  with 
the  thonght  of  divine  pleasure  and  consequent  rewards  to 
be  reeeived,  while  forgiveness  goes  along  with  the  thought 
of  divine  anger  and  pains  that  will  foUow  it ;  then  revenge 
and  forgiveness  become  in  consciousness  respectively  pleasur- 
able  and  painful  in  their  total  results,  or  right  and  wrong. 
Similarly  with  the  sentiments  referring  to  acts  that  excite 
human  approbation  and  disapprobation.  üsages,  no  matter 
of  what  kind^  which  circumstances  have  established^  so  that 
conformity  to  them  bringe  approval  from  those  around 
whüe  nonconformity  brings  frowns  and  blaming  words, 
become  sanctified.  The  aggregates  of  ideal  pleasures  and 
the  aggregates  of  ideal  pains  which  these  opposite  behaviours 
of  fellow-men  severally  suggest,  are  associated  with  fulfilment 
and  neglect ;  and  hence  fulfilment  and  neglect  come  to  be 
thought  of  with  lüring  and  repugnance,  and  called  proper 
and  improper. 

Evidently,  then,  the  regulative  sentiments  of  ego- 
altruistic  nature,  are^  in  their  relations  to  concreto  action,  as 
variable  as  are  the  kinds  of  conduct  conducive  to  social 
well-being  under  different  social  conditions.  The  needs  of 
a  small  tribe  that  has  to  exist  amid  tribes  daily  threatening 
to  destroy  it,  are  widely  different  from  the  needs  of  a  semi- 
civilized  society,  which,  though  warlike,  has  grown  by  the 
development  of  industry ;  and  the  needs  of  this,  again,  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  a  society  like  our  own,  in 
which  the  predatory  activities  have  greatly  decreased^  the 
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reqoired  Subordination  of  ranks  has  become  less,  and  rigiditj 
of  castom  is  no  longer  so  necessary ;  and  to  such  Yarioiis 
needs^  more  or  less  unlike  in  every  race  and  every  age,  the 
ego-altniistic  sentiments  continaally  adjust  themselyes — 
adjast  themselves  as  the  higher  sentiments^  standing  related 
to  condact  in  the  abstracto  cannot  adjust  themselves.  The 
ego-altruistic  sentiments  are  the  chief  regulative  agents  in 
those  transitional  stages  during  which  predominance  of  the 
highes t  sentiments  would  be  fatal^  because  inconsistent  with 
the  conditions. 

Nevertheless^  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments  have  im- 
portant  components  that  are  constant ;  and  there  are  certain 
permanent  feelings  of  right  and  wrong  into  which  they 
enter.  Pleasurably  excited  as  they  are  by  the  display  of 
approval,  it  must  happen  that  a  kind  of  conduct  which  calls 
forth  marks  of  approval  among  all  races  and  in  all  times, 
will  be  feit  as  right,  irrespective  of  the  people  and  the  age ; 
and  vice  versa,  A  causeless  insult,  for  example^  is  condemned 
everywhere  in  the  world.  The  particular  act  or  speech 
which  is  insulting  varies  with  local  circumstances.  To  spit 
in  bis  face  is  the  complimenbary  salute  to  a  stranger  among 
certain  Nile  tribes,  and  to  omit  retuming  this  salute  in  kind 
would  be  a  disrespect  causing  reprobation;  while,  among 
most  peoples,  the  implications  and  accompanying  feelings  are 
just  the  opposite.  So,  too,  in  some  societies  to  call  a  man 
a  brother-in-law  is  an  indignity,  prompting  resentful  words 
and  actions ;  while  in  other  societies,  naming  one  whom 
you  are  introducing  as  your  brother-in-law  implies  a  compli- 
mentary  appreciation  rather  than  otherwise.  But  though  in 
theso  cases  there  is  absolute  disagreement  as  to  what  are 
insulting  deeds  and  words,  there  is  agreement  in  the  feel- 
ing  that  to  give  offence  without  provocation  is  improper,  and 
that  it  is  proper  to  do  that  which  conduces  to  friendly  rela- 
tions.  It  is  thus  throughout.  The  ego-altruistic  sentiments, 
while  inconstant  in  respect  of  the  special  characters  of  the 
acts  exciting  them,  are  constant  in  respect  of  the  general 
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cliaracters  of  these  acta,  as  being  acts  which,  in  their  respec- 
tive  times  and  places,  call  forth  from  others  signs  of  friend- 
ship  or  of  enmity. 

§  523.  One  other  aspect  of  the  subject  is  worth  dwelling 
on  a  moment,  both  as  in  itself  interesting  and  as  yielding 
a  verification  of  the  foregoing  interpretations,  I  refer  to 
the  feeling  of  shame  and  its  manifestations. 

If  there  needs  any  further  proof  that  the  ego-altruistic 
sentiments  are  constitated  as  alleged^  it  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  shame,  produced  by  representation  of  the  con- 
tempt  of  others,  is  the  same  in  its  essential  natore  whether 
this  imiigined  contempt  is  excited  by  a  wrong  thing  really 
done  or  by  a  wrong  thing  supposed  to  be  done.  Children 
often  fumish  evidence  of  this  substantial  identity — showing 
US  that  a  blush  is  as  apt  to  a^-ise  in  the  inuocent  to  whom  guilt 
is  ascribed  as  in  the  actually  guilty. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  states  of  feeling  excited  in  these 
antithetical  cases,  must  diflTer  somewhaL  by  the  presence  of 
a  consciousness  of  gailt  in  the  one  case  and  its  absence  in 
the  other ;  but  the  similarity,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the 
physiological  manifestations,  shows  how  substantially  alike 
the  two  states  of  consciousness  are.  It  is  true  also  that 
in  the  majority  of  persons,  believing  in  fature  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  two  consciousnesses  diflTer  by  the  presence 
in  the  one,  and  absence  from  the  other,  of  a  consolatory 
belief  in  ultimate  rectification ;  though  this  is  pretty  clearly 
a  secondary  phase  of  the  feeling — as  is  also  implied  by  the 
Order  of  the  bodily  effects.  But  the  recognition  of  both 
these  qualifying  differences,  serves  but  to  make  clear  how 
relatively  slight  they  are,  and  how  substantially  this  painful 
form  of  ego-altruistic  sentiment  consists  of  a  voluminous 
and  vague  re-representation  of  the  mental  attitudes  of 
others,  and  the  general  unhappiness  associated  in  thought 
with  such  mental  attitudes. 

And  here  we  may  see  how  far  men  at  present  are  from 
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that  highest  moral  stato,  in  which  the  supreme  and  most 
powerful  sentiments  are  those  called  forth  by  contemplation 
of  conduct  itself,  and  not  by  contemplation  of  other  persona' 
opinions  of  conduct.  In  the  average  mind  the  pain  con- 
stituted  by  consciousness  of  haying  done  something  in- 
trinsically  wrong^  bears  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  pain  con- 
stituted  by  the  consciousness  of  others*  reprobation :  eYen 
though  this  reprobation  is  excited  by  something  not  in- 
trinsically  wrong.  Consider  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
get  a  lady  to  wheel  a  costermonger's  barrow  down  Regent- 
street^  and  how  easily  she  may  be  led  to  say  a  malicions 
thing  about  some  lady  she  is  jealous  of — contrast  the  intense 
repugnance  to  the  one  act^  which  is  not  in  itself  repre- 
hensible,  with  the  feeble  repugnance  to  the  other  act, 
which  is  in  itself  reprehensible ;  and  then  infer  how  great 
is  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sentiments  yet  required  to 
bring  human  nature  into  complete  fitness  for  tho  social 
State. 


OHAPTER  Vm. 

ALTRÜISTIO*   SBNTIMENTS. 

§  524.  The  inferior  regulative  sentiments  dealt  wiih 
under  the  title  of  ego-altniistic,  we  find  have  the  character 
that  the  actions  exciting  them^  agreeably  or  disagreeably, 
are  very  inconstant  in  their  concreto  forms.  Though  in  all 
societies  and  all  stages  of  progress  there  are  some  kinds  of 
behavioar^  as  those  by  which  associates  are  intentionally 
pleased  or  are  gratuitously  irritated,  which  call  forth  marks 
of  approbation  and  reprobation,  serving  to  excite  these 
ego-altruistic  sentiments  ;  yet  there  are  also  many  kinds  of 
behaviour  not  directly  pleasing  or  irritating  to  others,  bat 
which  have  been  made  indirectly  pleasing  or  irritating  to 
them  by  the  traditions  and  habits  of  their  society, 
to  which  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments  respond — actions 
which,  in  different  times  and  places,  are  often  exactly 
opposite.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  genesis  of 
emotions  after  the  manner  described,  can  never  result  in 

^  I  gladly  adopt  this  word,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Comte.  Not 
long  slnce,  some  critic,  condemning  it  as  new-fangled,  asked  why  we  should 
not  be  content  with  such  good  old-fashioned  words  as  benevolent  and 
beneficent.  There  is  a  qnite-snfficient  reaion.  Altruism  and  altmistio, 
snggesting  by  their  forms  as  well  as  by  their  meanings  the  antitheses  of 
egoism  and  egoistic,  bring  quickly  and  clearly  into  thought  the  Opposition, 
in  a  way  that  benevolence  or  beneficence  and  its  derivatives  do  not, 
becanse  the  antitheses  are  not  directly  implied  by  them.  This  snperior  sng« 
pestiveness  greatly  facilitates  the  commnnication  of  ethical  ideaa. 

ü  ü 
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any  settlcd  and   universal   sentiments   responding    to    in« 
trinsic  right  and  wrong. 

The  implicatlon  of  this  crifcicism  is^  tliat  becanse  in  hoznaa 
customs  and  the  correlative  feelings^  there  lias  been  and 
is  so  much  variability,  there  can  be  no  constancy.  It  is 
tacitly  concluded  that  in  the  nature  of  things^  there  is 
nothing  which  makes  one  kind  of  conduct  rather  than 
another  adapted  to  social  lifo — everything  is  indeterminate. 
To  infer  that  no  settled  sentiments  can  ever  be  generated 
by  the  process  described^  is  to  assume  tliat  there  are  no 
settled  conditions  to  social  welfare.  Clearly  if  the  tempo- 
rary  forms  of  conduct  needful,  initiate  temporary  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  with  responsive  excitements  of  the  senti- 
ments, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  permanent  forms  of 
conduct  needf  ul^  will  initiate  permanent  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  with  responsive  excitements  of  the  sentiments ;  and 
hence  to  question  the  genesis  of  these  sentiments  is  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  these  forms. 

That  there  are  such  permanent  forms  of  conduct^  no  one 
can  deny  who  compares  the  law-books  of  all  races  which 
have  outgrown  the  purely-predatory  lifo.  This  variability 
of  sontiment  is  but  the  concomitant  of  the  transition  from 
the  aboriginal  type  of  society  fitted  for  destructive  activi- 
ties,  to  the  civilized  type  of  society  fitted  for  peacefnl 
activities.  All  along  there  has  been  going  on  a  compromise 
between  conflicting  requirements,  and  a  corresponding  com* 
promise  between  conHicting  sentiments.  The  conditions  are 
perpetually  being  partially  changed,  the  corresponding 
habits  modified,  and  the  sentiments  re-adjusted.  Hence  all 
this  inconsisteucy.  But  just  as  fast  as  the  peaceful  activi- 
ties becomo  more  dominant^  just  so  fast  do  the  conditions 
ander  which  the  peaceful  activities  are  to  be  harmoniously 
carried  on  become  more  imperative,  just  so  &st  do  the 
corresponding  ideas  become  clear  and  the  corresponding 
sentiments  streng.  And  these  ideas  and  sentiments  must 
eventualis  grow  uniform  and  permanent  for  the  reason  that 
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the  conditions  to  complete  social  lifo  are  uniform  and  per- 
manent. 

§  625.  The  industrial  regime  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
datory  regime  in  this^  that  mutual  dependence  becomes 
great  and  direct  while  mutnal  antagonism  becomes  small 
and  indirect.  In  a  predatory  society,  feelings  gratified  by 
the  ill-being  of  others  (enemies)  are  habitually  exercised, 
along  with  feelings  gratified  by  the  well-being  of  others 
(friends) ;  whereas  in  an  industrial  society,  feelings  gratified 
by  the  ill-being  of  others^  not  being  kept  in  extreme  and 
constant  activity^  do  not  antagonize  and  repress  the  feelings 
gratified  by  the  well-being  of  others.  And  since,  as  a  society 
advances  in  Organization^  the  inter-dependence  of  its  parts 
increases,  and  the  well-being  of  each  is  more  bound  up  with 
the  well-being  of  all,  it  results  that  the  growth  of  feelings 
which  find  satis&ction  in  the  well-being  of  all,  is  the  growth 
of  feelings  adjusted  to  a  fundamental  unchanging  condition 
to  social  welfare. 

The  feelings  thus  described  we  have  here  to  deal  with  as 
the  altruistic  sentiments.  They  arise  along  with  the  ego« 
altruistic  sentiments,  from  which  they  are  not  sharply 
marked  oflF — as,  indeed,  if  evolved,  they  could  not  be.  Let 
OS  observe  the  process  of  differentiation. 

§  526.  When  impressed  by  the  appearances  and  sounds 
constituting  the  natural  language  of  auy  feeling  in  another 
being,  the  aggregate  of  feelings  aroused  by  the  associations 
which  experience  has  established,  mainly  in  the  race  but 
partly  in  the  individual,  form  two  groups  that  may  be 
variously  proportioned  to  one  another ;  but  of  which  neither 
commonly  exists  whoUy  unaccompanied  by  the  other.  Th^ 
manif estations  of  the  feeling  tend  to  excite  a  kindred  feeling 
in  the  observer ;  and  they  simultaneously  tend  to  excite  in 
the  observer,  feelings  compounded  out  of  experiences 
of  pleasures  and  pains  to  himself,  such  as  are  apt  to  foUow 

ü  u  2 
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these  manifestations.  As  sliown  in  Übe  chapter  on ''  Sociality 
and  Sympathy,'^  intelligent  creatures  that  live  in  presence  of 
one  another^  and  are  exposed  to  like  caoses  of  pleasore  and 
pain^  acqnire  capacities  for  participating  in  one  another's 
pleasnres  and  pains.  And  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  just 
closed,  that  in  creatures  living  together  and  liable  to  receiye 
pleasnres  and  pains  from  one  another's  acts^  prompted  by 
amity  or  enmity,  there  are  evolved  emotions  respondingf 
to  manifestations  of  amity  or  enmity.  That  is  to  say, 
these  last^  or  ego-altroistic  seatiments^  which  have  for  their 
components  representations  of  feelings  likely  to  be  under- 
gone  by  self^  and  the  first,  or  altroistic  sentiments^  which 
have  for  their  components  representations  of  feelings 
that  are  being  actnally  nndergone  by  another,  are  simnl- 
taneoosly  aroused;  and  in  the  absence  of  counteracting 
oanses  might  be  expected  to  develop  pari  passu.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  natures  of  the  nnselfish  emotions, 
which  makes  their  evolution  more  difficnlt  than  is  the  evoln- 
tion  of  the  selfish  emotions^  excited  by  the  same  manifes* 
tations.  How  is  it^  then^  that  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments 
may  become  so  active^  while  the  altruistic  sentiments  remain 
alraost  dormant  ? 

The  reply  has  already  been  indicated  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter  on  "  Sociality  and  Sympathy/'  Some  instances 
were  there  given  showing  that  with  the  emotions,  as  with 
the  sensations,  frequent  repetition  of  a  painful  Stimulus 
brings  about  a  remedial  callousness.  And  we  saw  that 
consequently,  if  the  conditions  of  existence  are  such  as 
necessitate  frequent  sympathetic  excitements  of  a  painful 
kind,  the  pains  sympathetically  excited  will  become  gradu- 
ally  less,  and  there  will  result  indifference.  Further,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  during  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
societies,  originally  very  intense  and  even  now  by  no  means 
ended,  the  conditions  have  been  such  as  to  make  imperative 
the  readiness  to  inflict  pain,  and  have  correspondingly  re- 
pressod  fellow-feeling.     It  may  here  be  added  that  beyond 
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this  checking  of  the  sympatliies  wfaich  the  antagonisms  of 
Bocieties  have  necessitated  and  still  necessitate,  there  haa 
been  a  checking  of  them  consequent  on  the  straggle  for 
existence  within  each  society.  Not  only  does  this  straggle 
for  existence  involve  the  necessity  that  personal  ends  must 
be  pursued  with  little  regard  to  the  evils  entailed  on  an- 
saccessfol  competitors;  bat  it  also  involves  the  necessity 
that  there  shall  be  not  ,too  keen  a  sympathy  with  that 
diffased  saffering  inevitably  accompanying  this  indastrial 
battle.  Clearly  if  there  were  so  qaick  a  sympathy  for 
this  snffering  as  to  make  it  feit  in  anything  like  its  real 
greatness  and  intensity,  life  woald  be  rendered  intolerable 
to  all.  Familiarity  with  the  marks  of  misery,  necessarily 
prodaces  (or  rather  maintains)  a  proportionate  indifference ; 
and  this  is  as  inevitable  a  concomitant  of  the  bloodless  com« 
Petition  among  members  of  a  society^  as  it  is  an  inevitable 
concomitant  of  the  bloody  competition  between  societies. 

Coming  to  the  fact  which  here  especially  concems  ns,  we 
may  now  see  why  it  happens  that  oat  of  the  varioas  feelings 
prodaced  in  each  by  the  expressions  of  feelings  in  others, 
the  ego-altraistic  may  develop  to  a  great  height  while  the 
altrnistic  remain  comparatively  nndeveloped.  For  ander 
past  conditions  to  social  existence,  the  welfare  of  society 
and  of  each  individaal,  have  not  necessitated  any  repres- 
sion  of  the  ego-altraistic  feelings ;  bat,  contrariwise,  the 
pleasare  of  the  individaal  and  the  well-being  of  socieiy 
have  both  demanded  the  growth  of  these  feelings.  Love  of 
&me  has  been  a  main  slimalas  to  military  achievement, 
and  therefore  to  national  self-preservation.  Desire  for 
approbation,  by  smoothing  the  intercoarse  of  individaals, 
has  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  co-operation.  Dread  of 
reproach,  both  by  checking  cowardice  in  battle  and  by 
restraining  misbehaviour  in  social  life,  has  tended  to  pablic 
and  private  advantage.  Only  when  he  so  eagerly  par- 
saes  the  applaase  of  others  as  to  sacrifice  immediate 
welhiTe,  does  the  individaal  find  his  desire  for  this  in» 
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irect  representative  gratification  kept  in  check  hy  a 
desire  for  some  direet  presentative  gratification.  Thns  the 
ego-altmistic  sentiments  have  been  greatly  f ostered  and  bnt 
little  repressed.  And  for  this  reason  übe  dominant  tendency 
bas  become  sueb  tbat  on  witnessing  any  display  of  feeling 
in  anotber^  tbe  observer  bas  a  qnick  and  large  msb  of  tbat 
conscionsness  in  wbicb  represented  resnlts  to  seif  take  tbe 
leading  place^  wbile  representation  of  tbe  feeling  tbat 
prompts  tbe  display  is  bnt  feeble,  or  is  oven  absent. 

§  527.  Of  tbe  two  groups  of  feelings  wbicb  tbns  become 
differentiated^  tbe  altmistic,  to  wbicb  we  are  now  tnming 
onr  attention^  are  all  sympatbetic  excitements  of  egoistic 
feelings ;  and  tbey  vary  in  tbeir  cbaracters  according  to  tbe 
cbaracters  of  tbe  egoistic  feelings  sympatbetically  excited« 

Certain  altmistic  feelings  tbus  prodnced  do  not  come 
witbin  tbe  definition  of  sentiments^  as  above  given.  Wben 
a  yawn  prodnces  a  sympatbetic  yawn,  wben  tbe  sigbt  of  one 
wbo  is  sick  at  sea  increases  tbe  tendency  to  sickness  in  tbe 
observer,  wben  a  tbrill  in  tbe  limbs  is  feit  on  seeing  anotber 
person  at  tbe  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  wben,  on  witnessing 
an  Operation,  an  assistant  undergoes  sacb  agitation  as  to 
faint,  the  excitement  is  in  some  of  tbe  cases  wbolly,  and 
in  otber  cases  partly,  a  sympatbetic  excitement  of  sensations 
— tbe  content  of  conscionsness  is  representative  simply,  and 
not  re-representative. 

An  altmistic  feeling  becomes  re-representative,  or  a  sonti- 
ment  proper,  only  wben  tbe  feeling  sympatbized  witb  is  an 
emotion ;  and,  as  we  sball  see,  tbe  more-developed  forms  of 
altruistic  feeling  are  entirely  of  tbis  kind.  Nevertbeless, 
we  must  bere  recognize  tbe  fact  tbat  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  tbe  two — tbat  in  tbe  simplest  cases  tbere  is 
sympatby  in  Sensation,  tbat  very  generally  tbere  is 
sympatby  in  Sensation  and  in  tbe  emotion  accompanying  it 
(for  in  tbe  subject  of  a  Sensation  streng  enongb  to  excito 
sympatby,  tbere  is  nsnally  an  emotional  accompaniment)^ 
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and  that  we  pass  grädually  up  to  that  higher  stage  at  which 
the  sympathy  is  with  feelinga  containing  no  preseniative 
elements. 

This  qualification  being  bome  in  mind^  we  may  now  con- 
sider  in  euccession  the  leading  forma  of  altruistic  sentiment. 

§  528.  Vary  mnch  of  the  feeling  ordinarily  classed  as 
generosity  ia  ego-alfcruistic.  The  state  of  consciousnesa 
which  accompaniea  Performance  of  an  act  beneficial  to 
another^  is  nsaally  mixed ;  and  often  the  pleasure  given  ia 
represented  leas  vividly  than  are  the  recipient^s  feeling 
towarda  the  giver  and  the  approval  of  apectatora.  The 
aentiment  of  generoaity  proper,  ia,  however,  nnmixed  in 
thoae  casea  where  the  benefaction  ia  anonymoua  :  provided, 
also,  that  there  ia  no  contemplation  of  a  reward  to  be  reaped 
hereafter.  Theae  conditiona  being  fulfilled,  the  benefaction 
clearly  impliea  a  vivid  representation  of  the  pleaaurable  feel- 
inga, (uaually  themaelvea  repreaentative)  which  the  recipient 
will  have. 

Unmixed  generoaity  thus  conatituted,  haa  two  diatin* 
gaishable  degreea.  In  the  lower  form  of  it,  the  repre- 
sented gratification  of  another  ia  atrong  enough  to  prompt 
the  act  conducing  to  that  gratification,  providing  the  act 
entaila  no  conaiderable  aacrifice  in  the  ahape  of  troable 
taken  or  aelfiah  gratification  relinquiahed.  Mostly,  nnmixed 
generoaity  doea  not  go  beyond  thia ;  aince  benefaction  of  the 
kind  described,  usually  takea  the  form  of  pecuniary  aid  from 
one  able  to  give  it  with  little  if  any  inconvenience.  Only  in 
the  comparatively-rare  caaea  where  the  anonymoua  benefac- 
tion ia  from  one  who  can  ill  afford  the  money  or  the  labour 
reqnired,  doea  generosity  riae  to  that  higheat  form  in  which 
altmiatic  gratification  out-balancea  egoiatic  gratification. 

Generoaity  being  a  relatively-aimple  altmiatic  aentiment 
(or  at  leaat  that  generosity  which  givea  pleaaure  of  a 
aenaaoua  kind),  it  ia  ahown  in  aome  meaaure,  and  occaaionally 
to  a  conaiderable  degree,  during  early  atages   of  human 
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eyolution.  Thongh,  in  the  conduct  of  sayages,  what  seem 
to  be  generoas  acta  are  usnallj  caused  by  desires  for 
applause,  yet,  occasionally,  an  unselfish  pursuit  of  another's 
welfare  appears  undeniable:  though  even  here  we  may 
observe  that  it  goes  along  with  strong  attachment^  like 
that  of  a  dog  to  bis  master^  and  is  tberefore  to  be  dis- 
tingnisbed  from  the  generosity  shown  when  tbere  is  no  close 
personal  relation.  Admitting,  however,  that  while  mach 
mingled  with  lowef  sentiments,  generosity  early  displays 
itself  slightly  and  erratically;  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
becomes  marked  and  frequent  only  as  fast  as  civilization 
develops  the  sympathies.  Contrasting  the  philanthropy  of 
modern  times  with  the  very  little  answering  to  it  in  ancient 
times,  snffices  to  show  this. 

§  529.  The  last  comparison  introduces  us  to  a  closely- 
alli^'jJI-iTnstic  sentiment,  the  development  of  which,  indeed^ 
it  illustrates  bettör^^ss^^an  it  does  the  development  of 
eenerosity :  I  mean  the  s&Mjitiment  of  pity.  Pleasure  that 
is  constituted  by  representation^  v,.of  pleasure  in  another, 
being  the  feeling  which  prompts  generous  ^tions;  the 
feelinff  which  prompts  endeavours  to  mitigate  ^  .^^  -^  ^ 
pain  constituted  by  representation  of  pam  m  anotE,  ^ 

already   explained,  this  sentiment  is  necessanly  ^^V^^^sed 
during  ph^es  of  predatory  activity  ;  and  is  even,  to  a  J 
sSle  degree;  kept  in  check  by  industrial  competitic*' 
iws  i^^^^^^  domeBtic  lifo  has  afforded  some  scope  f or  u 
^Sg  its  exercise  with  that  of  the  sexual  and  parent^ 
feeCs      But  pity  proper,  or  the  altruistic  sentunent  which 
prlpts  the  relief  of  suffering  in  others,  though  there  ex- 
fste  no  connexion  personal  or  social  with  those  others,  nor 

siderable  development  only  as  fast  as  dimmution  of  the  pro- 
aeve^l  kinds.    In  the  first  place,  it  puts  a  check  on  the 
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intentional  infliction  of  pain.  Various  degrees  of  this  effect 
are  observable.  Supposing  no  animosity  is  feit,  the  hurting 
another  by  accident  arouses  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret  in 
all  adults  save  the  very  brutal :  representation  of  the  phy- 
sical  pain  produced,  is  sufficiently  vivid  in  nearly  all  civilized 
peraons  to  make  them  avoid  producing  it.  Where  there 
exists  a  higher  degree  of  representative  power,  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  inflict  emotional  pain.  The  disagreeable  State 
of  mind  that  would  be  excited  in  another  by  a  sharp  word 
or  harsh  act,  is  imagined  with  such  cleamess  that  the 
imagination  serves  partially  or  whoUy  as  a  deterrent.  And 
in  sympathetic  persons,  representation  of  the  annoyance 
to  be  given  is  so  vivid  that  it  offcen  prevents  them  from 
doing  or  saying  unpleasant  things  which  they  see  ought  to 
be  done  or  said  :  the  sentiment  of  pity  checks  the  infliction 
of  pain,  even  unduly. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  pity  modifies  conduct  by  prompt- 
ing  efi'orts  to  assuage  pain  that  is  already  being  borne — 
pain  arising  from  disease,  or  from  accident,  or  from  the 
cruelty  of  enemies,  or  even  from  the  anger  of  the  pitying 
person  himself.  The  sympathy  thus  exhibited  with  pain, 
sensational  or  emotional,  may,  however,  lead  to  two  opposite 
courses,  according  as  the  individual  sympathetically  afEected 
has  a  small  or  a  great  amount  of  representative  power.  If 
he  is  not  highly  imaginative,  he  may,  and  often  does,  rid 
himself  of  the  disagreeable  consciousness  by  getting  out  of 
sight  or  hearing;  and  even  if  highly  imaginative,  he  is 
prompted  to  do  this  when  no  remedial  measures  can  be 
taken.  But  if  his  imagination  is  vivid,  and  if  he  also  sees 
that  the  sufEering  can  be  diminished  by  his  aid,  then  he 
cannot  escape  from  his  disagreeable  consciousness  by  going 
away;  since  the  represented  pain  continues  with  him, 
impelling  him  to  return  and  assist. 

And  here  we  see  how  altruistic  sentiment  under  this 
form,  as  under  other  f orms,  becomes  high  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  re-representative«     It  fiilfils  its  function  far  more 
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eyolution.  Thongh,  in  the  conduct  of  savages»  what  seem 
to  be  generous  acta  are  usually  caused  by  desires  for 
applause,  yet,  occasionally,  an  nnselfish  pursuit  of  another's 
welfare  appears  nndeniable:  thongh  even  here  we  may 
observe  that  it  goes  along  with  strong  attachment^  like 
that  of  a  dog  to  bis  master^  and  is  tberefore  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  generosity  shown  when  there  is  no  dose 
personal  relation.  Admitting,  however,  that  while  mach 
mingled  with  lowef  sentiments,  generosity  early  displays 
itself  slightly  and  erratically;  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
becomes  marked  and  frequent  only  as  fast  as  civilization 
develops  the  sympathies.  Oontrasting  the  philanthropy  of 
modern  times  with  the  very  little  änswering  to  it  in  ancient 
times^  snffices  to  show  this. 

§  529.  The  last  comparison  introduces  as  to  a  closely- 
alUg/L^Jlrriistic  sentiment,  the  development  of  which,  indeed^ 
it"mustrat^r"be55^^  it    does    the   development    of 

eenerosity :  I  mG&n  thesS^^g^iJiment  of  pity.  Pleasure  that 
^  constituted  by  representation^*^ ^  pleasure  in  another, 
beinff  the  f eeling  which  prompts  generou«.  ^^^^^^^ .  ^^e 
feelinff  which  prompts  endeavours  to  mitigate  ^  ^^^  -^  ^ 
ptin  constituted  by  representetion  of  pam  m  ^noth  .  ^ 

!wy   explained/ this  sentiment  is  necessanly  rep.. 

—ioiniuff  its  exercise  with  that  ot  tue  sexuai  »       f 

•    feif  nnv  likine  for  them,  is  a  sentunent  that  takea  a  con 

„3Ca>.  lo  «.»tot  pi»»,  it  P«- « «•"««1' «»  "» 
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intentional  infliction  of  pain.  Yarious  degrees  of  this  effect 
are  observable.  Supposing  no  animosity  is  felt^  the  hurting 
another  bv  accident  arouses  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret  in 
all  adults  save  the  very  brutal :  representation  of  the  phy- 
sical  pain  produced,  is  suflBlciently  vivid  in  nearly  all  civilized 
persons  to  make  them  avoid  producing  it.  Where  there 
exists  a  higher  degree  of  repräsentative  power,  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  inflict  emotional  pain.  The  disagreeable  state 
of  mind  that  would  be  excited  in  another  by  a  sharp  word 
er  harsh  act,  is  imagined  with  such  cleamess  that  the 
Imagination  serves  partially  or  whoUy  as  a  deterrent.  And 
in  sympathetic  persons,  representation  of  the  annoyance 
to  be  given  is  so  vivid  that  it  offcen  prevents  them  from 
doing  or  saying  unpleasant  things  which  they  see  ought  to 
be  done  or  said  :  the  sentiment  of  pity  checks  the  infliction 
of  pain,  even  unduly. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  pity  modifies  conduct  by  prompt- 
ing  efibrts  to  assuage  pain  that  is  already  being  borne — 
pain  arising  from  disease,  or  from  accident,  or  from  the 
cruelty  of  enemies,  or  even  from  the  anger  of  the  pitying 
person  himself.  The  sympathy  thus  exhibited  with  pain, 
sensational  or  emotional,  may,  however,  lead  to  two  opposite 
courses,  according  as  the  individual  sympathetically  afEected 
has  a  small  or  a  great  amount  of  representative  power.  If 
he  is  not  highly  imaginative,  he  may,  and  often  does,  rid 
himself  of  the  disagreeable  consciousness  by  getting  out  of 
sight  or  hearing;  and  even  if  highly  imaginative,  he  is 
prompted  to  do  this  when  no  remedial  measures  can  be 
taken.  But  if  his  imagination  is  vivid,  and  if  he  also  sees 
that  the  suffering  can  be  diminished  by  his  aid,  then  he 
cannot  escape  from  his  disagreeable  consciousness  by  going 
away;  since  the  reprosented  pain  continues  with  him, 
impelling  him  to  return  and  assist. 

And  here  we  see  how  altruistic  sentiment  under  this 
form,  as  under  other  f orms,  becomes  high  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  re-representative.     It  fulfils  its  function  far  more 
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eyolation.  Thongh,  in  the  conduct  of  savages»  what  seem 
to  be  generous  acta  are  usually  caused  by  desires  for 
applause^  yet^  occasionally^  an  unselfish  pursuit  of  another's 
welfare  appears  nndeniable:  tboagb  even  bere  we  may 
observe  tbat  it  goes  along  witb  strong  attachment^  like 
that  of  a  dog  to  bis  master^  and  is  tberefore  to  be  dis- 
tingnisbed  from  the  generosity  sbown  wben  tbere  is  no  close 
personal  relation.  Admitting,  however,  that  while  mach 
mingled  with  lowef  sentiments,  generosity  early  displays 
itself  sligbtly  and  erratically;  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
becomes  marked  and  frequent  only  as  fast  as  civilization 
develops  the  sympathies.  Oontrasting  the  philanthropy  of 
modern  times  with  the  yery  little  answering  to  it  in  ancient 
times^  snffices  to  show  this. 

§  529.  The  last  comparison  introduces  ns  to  a  closely- 
.*«WrtirivrU»»xiQj^  sentiment,  the  development  of  which,  indeed^ 
it    illustrates    bettet-,   j-j^g^n    i^.    ^^^g    ^^le  development    of 
generosity :  I  mean  the  sex^^^^j^^g^^^  ^f  p.^^      Pleasure  that 
is   constituted  by  representation   .    ^^  pleasure  in    another, 
being  the  feeling  which   prompts   genefo..       ^^.^^^^^    ^^^ 
feeling  which  prompts  endeavours   to   mitigate  t       -^^   -^  ^ 
pain  constituted  by  representation  of  pain  in  anoth       '     ^ 
already   explained,  this  sentiment  is  necessarily  ^epK  '     ^ 
during  phases  of  predatory  activity ;  and  is  even,  to  a  iiT 
siderable  degree,  kept  in  check  by  industrial  competitic**'^ 
Always,  indeed,  domestic  life  has  afforded  some  scope  for  u  ^^ 
— joining  its  exercise  with  that  of  the  sexual  and  parental 
feelings.     But  pity  proper,  or  the  altruistic  sentiment  which 
prompts  the  relief  of  suflfering  in  others,  though  there  ex- 
ists  no  connexion  personal  or  social  with  those  others,  nor 
is  feit  any  liking  for  them,  is  a  sentiment  that  takes  a  con- 
siderable  development  only  as  fast  as  diminution  of  the  pro- 
datory  activities  allows. 

Sympathy  with  pain,  produces  in  conduct  modifications  of 
eeveral  kinds.    In   the  first  place,  it  puts  a  check  on  tho 
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intentional  infliction  of  pain.  Yarious  degrees  of  this  effect 
are  observable.  Supposing  no  animosity  is  feit,  the  hurting 
another  by  accident  arouses  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret  in 
all  adults  save  the  very  brutal :  representation  of  the  phy- 
sical  pain  produced,  is  sufficiently  vivid  in  nearly  all  civilized 
persona  to  make  them  avoid  producing  it.  Where  there 
exists  a  higher  degree  of  representative  power,  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  inflict  emotional  pain.  The  disagreeable  state 
of  mind  that  would  be  excited  in  another  by  a  sharp  word 
or  harsh  act,  is  imagined  with  such  cleamess  that  the 
imagination  serves  partially  or  whoUy  as  a  deterrent.  And 
in  sympathetic  persons,  representation  of  the  annoyance 
to  be  given  is  so  vivid  that  it  often  prevents  them  from 
doing  or  saying  unpleasant  things  which  they  see  ought  to 
be  done  or  said  :  the  sentiment  of  pity  checks  the  infliction 
of  pain,  even  unduly. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  pity  modifies  conduct  by  prompt- 
ing  efibrts  to  assuage  pain  that  is  already  being  borne — 
pain  arising  from  disease,  or  from  accident,  or  from  the 
cruelty  of  enemies,  or  even  from  the  anger  of  the  pitying 
person  himself.  The  sympathy  thus  exhibited  with  pain, 
sensational  or  emotional,  may,  however,  lead  to  two  opposite 
courses,  according  as  the  individual  sympathetically  affected 
has  a  small  or  a  great  amount  of  representative  power.  If 
he  is  not  highly  imaginative,  he  may,  and  often  does,  rid 
himself  of  the  disagreeable  consciousness  by  getting  out  of 
sight  or  hearing;  and  even  if  highly  imaginative,  he  is 
prompted  to  do  thia  when  no  remedial  measures  can  be 
taken.  But  if  his  imagination  is  vivid,  and  if  he  also  sees 
that  the  suffering  can  be  diminished  by  his  aid,  then  he 
cannot  escape  from  his  disagreeable  consciousness  by  going 
away;  since  the  represented  pain  continues  with  him, 
impelling  him  to  return  and  assist. 

And  here  we  see  how  altruistic  sentiment  under  thia 
form,  as  under  other  forma,  becomes  high  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  re-representative«     It  folfils  ita  function  far  more 
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evolution.  Though,  in  the  conduct  of  savages«  wliat  seem 
to  be  generous  acta  are  usually  caosed  by  deaires  for 
applause^  yet^  occasionally,  an  nnselfish  pnrsoit  of  another's 
welfare  appears  undeniable:  thongh  even  here  we  may 
obaerye  that  it  goes  along  with  strong  attachment,  like 
that  of  a  dog  to  bis  master,  and  is  therefore  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  firom  the  generosity  shown  when  there  is  no  close 
personal  relation.  Admitting,  however,  that  while  mnch 
mingled  with  loweir  sentiments,  generosity  early  displays 
itself  slightly  and  erratically;  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
becomes  marked  and  freqaent  only  as  fast  as  ciyilization 
develops  the  sympathies.  Oontrasting  the  philanthropy  of 
modern  times  with  the  very  Kttle  answering  to  it  in  ancient 
times,  snffices  to  show  this. 

§  529.  The  last  comparison  introdnces  ns  to  a  closely- 
.xÄWrt»r*.rU»,xigj^  sentimcnt,  the  development  of  which,  indeod, 
it    illustrates    bettet-,   j-j^^n    j^    ^^^a    ^^ie   development    of 
generosity :  I  mean  the  se^^^^^j^^j^^  ^f  pj^^      Pleasure  that 
is   constituted  by  representation   .    ^^  pleasure  in   another, 
being  the  feeling  which    prompts   genefu..       ^^.^^^  ^    ^^^ 
feeling  which  prompts  endeavours   to   mitigate  t       -^^  ^^  ^ 
pain  constituted  by  representation  of  pain  in  anoth       '     ^ 
already   explained,  this  sentiment  is  necessarüy  repK  '     ^^ 
during  phases  of  predatory  activity  ;  and  is  even,  to  a  cT 
siderable  degree,  kept  in  check  by  industrial  competiti**'^ 
Always,  indeed,  domestic  life  has  afforded  some  scope  for  u  ^^ 
— joining  its  exercise  with  that  of  the  sexual  and  parental 
feelings.     But  pity  proper,  or  the  altruistic  sentiment  which 
prompts  the  relief  of  suflFering  in  others,  though  there  ex- 
ists  no  connexion  personal  or  social  with  those  others,  nor 
is  feit  any  liking  for  them,  is  a  sentiment  that  takes  a  con- 
siderable  development  only  as  fast  as  diminution  of  the  pro- 

datory  activities  allows. 

Sympathy  with  pain,  produces  in  conduct  modifications  of 
several  kinds.    In   the  first  place,  it  puts  a  check  on  tho 
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intentional  infliction  of  pain.  Yarious  degrees  of  this  effect 
are  observable.  Supposing  no  animosity  is  feit,  the  hurting 
another  by  accident  arouses  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret  in 
all  adults  save  the  very  brutal :  representation  of  the  phy- 
sical  pain  produced,  is  sufficiently  vivid  in  nearly  all  civilized 
peraons  to  make  them  avoid  producing  it.  Where  there 
exists  a  higher  degree  of  representative  power,  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  inflict  emotional  pain.  The  disagreeable  State 
of  mind  that  would  be  excited  in  another  by  a  sharp  word 
or  harsh  act,  is  imagined  with  such  cleamess  that  the 
imagination  serves  partially  or  whoUy  as  a  deterrent.  And 
in  sympathetic  persons,  representation  of  the  annoyance 
to  be  given  is  so  vivid  that  it  often  prevents  them  from 
doing  or  saying  unpleasant  things  which  they  see  ought  to 
be  done  or  said  :  the  sentiment  of  pity  checks  the  infliction 
of  pain,  even  unduly. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  pity  modifies  conduct  by  prompt- 
ing  efiorts  to  assuage  pain  that  is  already  being  borne — 
pain  arising  from  disease,  or  from  accident,  or  from  the 
cruelty  of  enemies,  or  even  from  the  anger  of  the  pitying 
person  himself.  The  syrapathy  thus  exhibited  with  pain, 
sensational  or  emotional,  may,  however,  lead  to  two  opposite 
courses,  according  as  the  individual  sympathetically  affected 
has  a  small  or  a  great  amount  of  representative  power.  If 
he  is  not  highly  imaginative,  he  may,  and  often  does,  rid 
himself  of  the  disagreeable  consciousness  by  getting  out  of 
sight  or  hearingj  and  even  if  highly  imaginative,  he  is 
prompted  to  do  this  when  no  remedial  measures  can  be 
taken.  But  if  his  imagination  is  vivid,  and  if  he  also  sees 
that  the  suffering  can  be  diminished  by  his  aid,  then  he 
cannot  escape  from  his  disagreeable  consciousness  by  going 
away;  since  the  represented  pain  continues  with  him, 
impelling  him  to  return  and  assist. 

And  here  we  see  how  altruistic  sentiment  under  this 
form,  as  under  other  forms,  becomes  high  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  re-representative.     It  fulfils  its  function  far  more 
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effectually  wlien  it  is  excitable  not  by  actaal  manifesta« 
tions  of  pain  only^  bat  also  hj  ideas  of  those  manif estations. 
Here,  too,  is  a  fit  place  f or  remarking  that  higher  repre- 
sentative  power  does  not  involve  greater  commiseration,  anless 
there  have  been  received  painfnl  experiences  like,  or  akin  to, 
those  which  are  witnessed.  An  important  truth  implied  in 
all  these  interpretations  is^  that  every  altraistic  feeling  needs 
the  corresponding  egoistic  feeUng  as  an  indispensable  &ctor ; 
since  nnless  a  Sensation  or  emotion  has  been  felt^  it  cannot 
be  sympathetically  excited.  Porthis  reason  streng  persona, 
though  they  may  be  essentially-sympathetic  in  their  natores, 
cannot  adeqnately  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  weak. 
Never  having  been  nervous  or  sensitive,  they  are  nnable  to 
conceive  the  sufEerings  which  chronic  invalids  experience 
from  small  pertorbing  causes.  Hence  the  frequent  remark 
that  the  healthy,  after  having  once  been  seriously  ill,  become 
much  kinder  to  those  who  are  ill  than  they  were  before. 
They  have  now  had  the  egoistic  feelings  which,  being 
sympathetically  excited,  produce  the  appropriate  altraistic 
feelings. 

§  530.  From  the  simpler  forms  of  altraistic  sentiment,  we 
pass  now  to  the  most  complex  form  of  it — the  sentiment  of 
justice.  This  sentiment  evidently  does  not  consist  of  repre- 
sentations  of  simple  pleasores  or  pains  experienced  by 
others ;  bat  it  consists  of  representations  of  those  emotions 
which  others  feel,  when  actaally  or  prospectively  allowed  or 
forbidden  the  activities  by  which  pleasares  are  to  be  gained 
or  pains  escaped.  The  sentiment  of  justice  is  thus  consti- 
tuted  by  representation  of  a  feeling  that  is  itself  highly  re- 
representative. 

The  feeling  thus  represented,  or  sympathetically  excited 
as  we  say^  is  that  which,  under  the  head  of  egoistic  senti- 
ments,  was  described  as  the  love  of  personal  freedom.  It 
is  the  feeling  which  deUghts  in  sarrounding  couditions 
that  put  no  restraint  on  the  activities — ^the  feeling  which  is 
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pamed,  even  in  inferior  natures,  by  whatever  sliackles  the 
limbs  or  arrests  locomotion,  and  which,  in  superior  natures, 
is  pained  by  whatever  indirectly  impedes  tbe  activities,  and 
even  by  whatever  threatens  to  impede  them.  This  sentiment, 
primarily  serving  to  maintain  intact  the  sphere  required  by 
the  individual  for  the  due  exercise  of  his  powers  and  fulfil- 
ment  of  his  desires,  secondarily  serves,  when  sympathetically 
excited^  to  canse  respect  for  the  like  spheres  of  other  indi- 
viduals — serves  also,  by  its  sympathetic  excitement,  to  prompt 
defence  of  others  when  their  spheres  of  action  are  invaded. 
Evidently,  in  proportion  as  the  sentiment  ander  its  egoistic 
form  becomes  more  highly  re-representative,  so  as  to  be 
excitable  by  more  indirect  and  remote  invasions  of  liberty, 
it  simnltaneously  becomes  under  its  altrnistic  form  more 
appreciative  of  the  liberty  of  others, — ^more  respectful  of 
others'  like  Claims,  and  desirons  not  to  trench  on  others'  equal 
rights.  Here,  as  in  every  case,  there  can  be  no  altruistic 
feoling  bat  what  arises  by  sympathetic  excitement  of  a 
corresponding  egoistic  feeling ;  and  hence  there  can  never 
be  a  sense  of  justice  to  others  when  there  is  not  a  sense  of 
justice  to  seif,  at  least  equally  great.  The  last,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  first  as  its  complement; 
for,  in  the  absence  of  sympathy,  the  last  may  exist  without 
the  first.  But  sympathy  remaining  constant,  the  egoistic 
and  altruistic  forms  of  the  sentiment  of  justice  will  develop 
together ;  and  the  egoistic  form  of  the  sentiment  remaining 
constant,  the  altruistic  form  of  it  will  vary  with  the  degree 
of  sympathy.  Societies,  past  and  present,  supply 

ample  evidence  of  these  relations.  At  the  one  extreme,  we 
have  the  familiär  truth  that  the  type  of  nature  which  readily 
submits  to  slavery,  is  a  type  of  nature  equally  ready  to  play 
the  tyrant  when  occasion  serves.  At  the  other  extreme,  we 
have  the  fact,  well  illustrated  in  our  own  society,  that  along 
with  the  increasing  tendency  to  resist  aggression,  there 
goes  a  diminishing  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  in  power 
to  aggress.     In  England,  the  same  nature  which  in  the 
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classes  mied  has  more  and  more  asserted  liberty^  has  in  the 
roling  classes  more  and  more  respected  liberty.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  readiness  to  yield^  partly  becanse  of  an 
increasing  sympathy  with  the  feeling  prompting  tlie  demand. 
The  limit  toward  which  this  highest  altmistic  sentiment 
advances,  is  tolerably  clear.  Its  egoistic  factor^  finding 
8atisfa<>tion  in  surrounding  conditdons  wMch  put  no  im- 
mediate  or  remote  restraint  on  the  activities ;  and  its  other 
Factor^  sympathy^  by  which  it  is  made  altraistic^  ever  tending 
as  it  grows  more  sensitive  and  comprehensive  to  excite  a 
vivid  f ellow-f eeling  with  this  love  of  unrestrained  activity  in 
others ;  it  resolts  that  the  advance  is  towards  a  State  in 
which^  while  each  Citizen  will  tolerate  no  other  restriction 
on  his  f  reedom^  he  will  tolerate  iäiat  restriction  on  it  which 
the  like  claims  of  fellow-citizens  involve.  Nay  more — ^he 
will  not  simply  tolerate  this  restriction^  but  will  spon« 
taneously  recognize  it  and  assert  it — ^will  be  sympatheticallj 
anxious  for  each  other  citizen^s  due  sphere  of  action  as  for 
his  own;  and  will  defend  it  against  invasion  while  he 
refrains  from  invading  it  himself.  This  is  manifestly  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  which  the  egoistic  sentiment  and 
the  altruistic  sentiment  co-operate  to  produce. 

§  531.  And  uow  mark  how  erroneous  is  the  belief  that 
evolution  of  mind  by  the  accumulated  and  inherited  e£fect3 
of  experiences,  cannot  result  in  permanent  and  universal 
moral  sentiments,  with  their  correlative  moral  principles. 
While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments  adjust 
themselves  to  the  various  modes  of  conduct  required  by 
social  circumstances  in  each  place  and  age,  the  altruistic 
sentiments  adjust  themselves  to  the  modes  of  conduct  that 
are  permanently  beneficial,  because  conforming  to  the  con- 
ditions  needful  for  the  highest  welfare  of  individuals  in  tho 
associated  state.  The  conflict  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  in 
every  society  between  the  predatory  lifo  and  the  industrial 
life^  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  conflict  between  modes 
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of  feeling  appropriate  to  the  two ;  and  there  have  similarly 
been  necessitated  conflicting  Standards  of  right.  But  now 
that  the  pain-inflicting  activities  are  less  habitual^  and  the 
repression  of  the  sympathies  less  constant,  the  altmistic 
sentiments,  which  find  their  satisfaction  in  conduct  that  is 
regardfol  of  others  and  so  condnces  to  harmonious  Co- 
operation, are  becoming  strenger.  The  sacredness  of  life, 
of  liberty,  of  property,  are  more  and  more  vividly  feit  as 
civilization  advances.  Among  all  the  higher  races  that 
have  long  been  snbject  to  social  discipline,  there  is  ap« 
proximate  agreement  on  these  points,  in  so  far  as  the 
intercourse  between  fellow-citizens  is  concemed.  And 
even  dnring  the  antagonisms  of  war,  the  predatory  activities 
are  now  exercised  nnder  considerable  limitations  :  the  lives, 
and  persons,  and  goods,  of  non-combatants,  and  even  of 
combatants,  are  mnch  more  respected. 

Along  with  evolution  of  the  altmistic  sentiments  thns 
caosed,  there  goes  evolntion  of  the  ideas  and  principles 
answering  to  them.  And  here  we  may  observe  the  relation 
which  this  view  bears  to  cnrrent  ethical  theories,  and 
especially  to  the  Doctrine  of  Utility.  Before  pointing  out 
how  far  the  Evolution-theory  of  moral  feelings  and  con- 
ceptions,  harmonizes  with  that  implied  by  the  Doctrine  of 
Utility,  and  how  far  it  diflfers  from  it,  something  must  be 
Said  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  Utility.  Con- 
veniently  comprehensive  as  is  this  word,  it  has  inconvenient 
and  misleading  implications.  It  vividly  snggests  uses,  and 
means,  and  proximate  ends ;  while  it  but  faintly  suggests 
the  pleasures,  positive  or  negative,  which  are  the  ultimate 
ends,  and  which,  in  ethical  discussions,  are  alone  considered. 
Further,  it  implies  conscious  recognition  of  means  and 
ends — implies  the  deliberate  taking  of  some  course  to  gain 
a  perceived  benefit ;  and  ignores  the  multitudinous  cases  in 
which  actions  are  determined  and  made  habitual  by  ex- 
periences  of  pleasnrable  or  painful  results,  withont  any 
conscious  generalizing  of  these  experiences.    When,  how- 
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ever,  the  word  Utility  has  been  cleared  o£  misleading 
associations^  and  its  meaning  adeqnately  extended^  we  see 
tliat  the  Doctrine  of  Utility  may  be  harmonized  with  the 
Evolution-theory  of  moral  feelings  and  ideas^  provided  it 
recognizes  the  accmnalated  effects  of  inherited  experiences ; 
and  that  thus  even  sympatby^  and  tbe  sentiments  resnlting 
Crom  sympatby^  may  be  interpreted  as  caosed  by  experiences 
of  utiliiy. 

Supposing  all  tboogbts  of  rewards  and  ponislunents, 
immediate  or  remote^  to  be  lefb  out  of  consideration^  any  one 
who  besit^tes  toinflict  a  painbecaase  of  tbeyiyidrepresenta« 
tion  of  tbat  pain  wbicb  anses  in  bim,  is  restrained  not  by 
any  sense  of  Obligation,  nor  by  any  formnlated  doctrine 
of  Utility,  but  by  tbe  association  established  in  bis  conscious« 
ness.  And  it  is  clear  tbat  if,  after  repeated  experiences  of 
tbe  moral  discomfort  be  bas  feit  from  witnessing  ihe  evils  in- 
directly  caused  by  certain  of  bis  acts,  be  is  led  to  cbeck 
bimself  when  again  tempted  to  tbose  acts,  the  restraint  is  of 
like  nature.  Conversely  with  the  pleasure-giving  acts  :  re- 
petitions  of  kind  deeds,  and  experiences  of  the  sympathetic 
gratifications  that  foUow,  tend  continually  to  make  strenger 
the  association  between  such  deeds  and  feelings  of  happi- 
ness.  Eventually  these  experiences  may  be  con- 

sciously  generalized,  and  there  may  result  a  deUberate 
pursuit  of  sympathetic  gratifications.  There  may  also  come 
to  be  distinctly  recognized  the  truths  that  the  remoter 
results  of  cruel  deeds  and  kind  deeds  are  respectively  detri- 
mental  and  beneficial — that  due  regard  for  others  is 
conducive  to  ultimate  personal  welfare,  and  disregard  of 
others  to  ultimate  personal  disaster;  and  then  there  may 
become  current  such  summations  of  experience  as  ''  honesty 
is  the  best  policy/'  But  such  intellectual  recognitions  of 
Utility  do  not  precede  and  cause  the  moral  sentiments.  The 
moral  sentiments  precede  such  recognitions  of  utility,  and 
make  them  possible.  The  pleasures  and  pains  that  follow 
sympathetic    and  unsympathetic  actionsj  have  first  to  be 
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ßlowly  associated  with  these  actions,  and  the  resulting 
incentives  and  deterrents  freqnently  obeyed,  before  there  can 
arise  the  perceptions  that  sympathetic  and  ansympathetic 
actions  are  remotely  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  actor ; 
and  there  must  be  a  still  longer  and  still  wider  registration 
and  comparison  of  experiences,  before  there  can  arise  the 
perceptions  that  they  are  socially  beneficial  and  detrimental. 
When,  however,  the  nltimate  eflfects,  personal  and  social, 
have  gained  general  recognition,  are  expressed  in  current 
maxims,  and  lead  to  injnnctions  having  the  religious 
sanction,  the  sentiments  that  prompt  sympathetic  actions  and 
check  nnsympathetic  ones,  are  immensely  strengthened  by 
their  alliances.  Approbation  and  reprobation,  divine  and 
human,  come  to  be  associated  in  thonght  with  sympa- 
thetic and  nnsympathetic  actions  respectively.  The  com- 
xnands  of  the  creed,  the  legal  penalties,  the  code  of 
social  condnct,  nnitedly  enforce  them ;  and  every  child  as  it 
grows  np,  daily  has  impressed  on  it  by  the  words  and 
faces  and  voices  of  those  around,  the  anthority  of  these 
highest  principles  of  conduct. 

And  now  we  may  see  why  there  arises  a  belief  in  the 
special  sacredness  of  these  highest  principles,  and  a  sense  of 
the  snpreme  anthority  of  the  altruistic  sentiments  answering 
to  them.  Many  of  the  actions  which,  in  early  social  states, 
received  the  religious  sanction  and  gained  public  approba- 
tion,  had  the  drawback  that  such  sympathies  as  existed  were 
outraged,  and  there  was  hence  an  imperfect  satisfaction. 
Whereas  these  altruistic  actions,  while  similarly  having  the 
religious  sanction  and  gaining  public  approbation,  bring  a 
sympathetic  consciousness  of  pleasure  given  or  of  pain  pre- 
vented;  and,  beyond  this,  bring  a  sympathetic  conscious- 
ness of  human  welfare  at  large,  as  being  furthered  by  making 
altruistic  actions  habitual.  Both  this  special  and  this  general 
sympathetic  consciousness,  become  strenger  and  wider  in 
Proportion  as  the  power  of  mental  representation  increases, 
and  the  imagination  of  consequences,  immediate  and  remote^ 
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grows  more  vivid  and  comprehensive.  Until  at  length  the 
altroistic  sentimeots  begin  to  call  in  qnestion  the  anthority 
of  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments^  which  once  mied  nnchal- 
lenged.  They  prompt  resistance  to  laws  that  do  not  f  alfil 
the  conception  of  justice,  enconrage  men  to  brave  the  frowns 
of  their  fellows  by  porsuing  courses  at  variance  with  old  bat 
inj  Orions  customs,  and  even  cause  dissent  from  the  current 
religion :  either  to  the  eztent  of  disbelief  in  those  alleged 
divine  attributes  and  acts  not  approved  by  this  supreme 
moral  arbiter,  or  to  the  extent  of  entire  rejection  of  a  creed 
which  ascribes  such  attributes  and  acts. 

§  532.  Did  it  seem  needful,  a  section  might  here  be  given 
to  a  yet  more  complicated  altruistic  sentiment — that  of 
mercy.  The  state  of  consciousness  thus  named,  is  one  in 
which  the  execution  of  an  act  prompted  by  the  sentiment  of 
justice,  is  prevented  by  an  out-balancing  pity — by  a  repre- 
sentation  of  the  suffering  to  be  inflicted.  Here  we  have 
two  altruistic  sentiments  in  antagonism ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing  to  observe  how,  occasionally,  there  arises  a  painful 
hesitation  between  their  two  dictates,  each  of  which  would 
seem  morally  imperative  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  The 
anxiety  to  avoid  giving  pain  prompts  one  course ;  and  an 
opposite  course  is  prompted  by  the  sentiment  responding  to 
those  supreme  principles  of  equity  which  cannot  be  re- 
laxed  without  danger. 

Dwelling  no  further  on  this  sentiment,  I  will  devote  a 
brief  space  to  one  other  belonging  to  the  group ;  and  I  do 
so  mainly  because  it  has,  in  common  with  a  kindred  sen- 
timent commented  on  in  a  previous  chapter,  a  quality  diffi- 
cult  to  understand — I  refer  to  what  we  may  call,  by  analogy, 
the  luxury  of  pity. 

For  there  is  often  an  dement  in  pity  distinct  from  the 
Clements  already  dealt  with,  and  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  causes.  Under  its  primary  form,  pity  impHes  simply 
the  representation  of  a  pain,  sensational  or  emotional,  ex- 
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perienced  byanother;  and  its  function  as  so  constituted^ 
appears  to  be  merely  that  of  preventing  the  infliction  of 
pain,  or  prompting  efforts  to  assoage  pain  when  it  has  been 
inflicted.  In  this  process  there  is  impHed  nothing  approaoh- 
ing  to  pleasure— relief  from  pain  is  aU  the  pitying  person 
g^s  ^7  g^^^g  ^^  for  the  person  pitied.  Bat  in  a 
certain  phase  of  pity  the  pain  has  a  pleasurable  accompani- 
ment ;  and  the  pleasurable  pain^  or  painful  pleasure,  con- 
tinues  even  where  nothing  is  done,  or  can  be  done,  towarda 
mitigating  the  suSering.  The  contemplation  of  the  suffer- 
ing  exercises  a  kind  of  &scination — continues  when  away 
from  the  sufferer,  and  sometimes  so  occupies  the  imagina- 
tion  as  to  exclude  other  thoughts.  There  arises  a  seem- 
ingly.abnormal  desire  to  dweU  on  that  which  is  intrinsicaUy 
painful — a  desire  streng  Qnough  to  cause  resistance  to  any 
distraction :  a  resistance  like  that  which  the  luxury  of  grief 
causes.  How  does  there  originate  this  pleasurable  element 
in  the  feeling  7  Why  is  there  not  in  this  case,  as  in  other 
cases,  a  readiness,  and  even  an  eagemess,  to  exclude  a  pain- 
ful emotion  ?  Clearly  we  have  here  some  mode  of  conscious- 
ness  which  the  foregoing  explanations  overlook. 

I  See  but  a  single  possible  Solution  of  the  mystery.  This 
pleasurable  feeling  which  joins  itself  with  the  sentiment  of 
pity,  is  not  one  that  has  arisen  through  the  inherited  effects 
of  experiences,  but  belongs  to  a  quite  different  group,  trace- 
able  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  simply — ^to  the  natural  se- 
lection  of  incidental  variations.  In  this  group  are  included 
all  the  bodily  appetites,  together  with  those  simpler  instincts, 
sexual  and  parental,  by  which  every  race  is  maintained;  and 
which  must  exist  before  the  higher  processes  of  mental  evo- 
lution  can  commence.  The  parental  instinct  is  that  member 
of  this  group  with  which,  I  think,  the  feeling  we  are  con- 
sidering  is  aliied :  not,  of  course,  the  parental  instinct 
under  its  concreto  aspect,  but  the  parental  instinct  in  its  in- 
trinsic  nature. 

We  commonly  suppose  that  the  parental  instinct  is  shown 
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only  in  a  creature's  attaclimeiit  to  liis  or  her  own  ofifspringr^ 
But  a  moment's  thought  shows  this  to  be  too  narrow  a  con- 
ception.  In  cases  of  adoption,  tbo  feeling  goes  ont  towarda 
offspring  of  others;  and  the  liabitual  conduct  of  adnlts 
towards  cliildren  not  their  own,  proves  clearly  that  the  feel- 
ing is  excitable  apart  from  parenthood.  Even  animals 
sbow  US  this  fact.  Adoption  is  by  no  means  nncommon ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  adoption  of  young  belonging  to  an- 
other  species.  Thus  the  instinct  is  not  adequately  defined 
tJpS  that  which  attaches  a  creatnre  to  itn  young :  though  most 
frequently  and  most  strongly  displayed  in  this  relation,  it  is 
not  exchisively  so  displayed.  How,  then,  shall  we  describe 
it  in  such  way  as  to  include  all  its  manifestations  ?  What 
is  the  common  trait  of  the  objects  which  excite  it  ?  The 
common  trait  is  always  relative  weakness  or  helplessness. 
Equally  in  the  Uttle  girl  with  her  doli,  in  the  lady  with  her 
lap-dog,  in  the  cat  that  has  adopted  a  puppy,  and  in  the 
hen  that  is  anxious  about  the  ducklings  she  has  hatched, 
ihe  feeling  arises  in  presence  of .  something  feeble  and 
dependent  to  be  taken  care  of. 

On  comparing  young  creatures  of  all  classes,  we  see 
that  the  Clusters  of  special  attributes  by  which  they  im- 
press  their  respective  parents,  are  extremely  various.  The 
one  thing  constant  in  all  such  Clusters  of  attributes  is  the 
incapacity  indicated :  smallness  joined,  usually,  with  rela- 
tive inactivity,  being  the  chief  indications  of  incapa- 
city. May  we  not  infer,  then,  that  the  instinct  which  is 
constant  in  parents  Stands  related  to  the  trait  which  is 
constant  in  offspring  ?  And  if  so — if  love  of  the  helpless 
is  that  which  essentially  constitutes  the  feeling,  then  it 
becomes  clear  how,  through  association  of  ideas,  manifesta- 
tions of  helplessness  in  beings  other  than  offspring  tend 
to  excite  it.  Not  simply  the  young  of  the  same  species 
and  the  young  of  other  species  will  be  its  objects;  but 
weakly  creatures  in  general,  and  creatures  that  have  been 
made  weakly  by  accident,  by  disease,  or  by  ill-treatment. 
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This  love  o£  the  helpless  seems  to  me  the  chief  root  of  that 
which  Dr.  Bain  names  the  tender  emotion.     Deep  down  as 
it  is  in  the  natures  o£  highly-developed  beings  in  general,  and 
playing  so  dominant  a  part  as  it  does  in  their  adult  Kves, 
it  is  liable  to  be  excited  by  a  variety  of  properties  and  relations 
suggestive  of  the  things  which  primarily  excite  it.     And  so 
not  only  does  the  sight  or  the  thought  of  one  who  fails  to 
cope  with  his  surroundings  call  it  out,  but  it  is  called  out  by 
any  of  the  traits  which  commonly  go  along  with  helplessness, 
as  primarily  and  habitually  displayed  in  offspring.     Even 
mere  smallness  in  an  inanimate  object  will  cause  a  slight 
wave  of  it ;  as  you  may  perceive  in  the  expression,  ^^  dear 
little   thing/'    applied  by  a  lady  to    some  art-product  or 
Ornament  that  is  much  less  than  others  of  its  kind.     And 
sundry  of  the  physical  attributes  which  Dr.  Bain  names  as 
arousing  it,  probably  do  so  because  they  are  in  some  way 
Kke  attributes  of  the  infant.     Similarly,  when  the  relation 
to  another  person  is  one  of  yielding  aid,  or  one  in  which 
there   is   a  desire   to   aid,   the   parallelism  to  the  relation 
between  parent  and  offspring  brings  into  consciousness  more 
or  less  of  the  same  feeling.     This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
in  the  emotion  that  grows  up  in  a  man  towards  a  woman. 
That  relative  weakness,  which  in  the  woman  appeals  for  pro- 
tection, satisfies  in   the  man  the  desire  for  something   to 
protect ;  and  this  satisfied  desire  forms  a  large  component  of 
the  tender  emotion  produced  in  him  by  the  relation.     What 
is  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal  emotion,  I,  of  course,  cannot 
say ;  but  it  must  differ  in  some  measure  as  being  a  feeling 
entertained  by  the  weaker  towards  the  strenger,  though  it 
may  be  the  same  as  being  a  feeling  entertained  towards  one 
who  is  prized  and  possessed,  actually  or  representatively. 

ßetuming  to  the  mysterious  sentiment  here  to  be  con- 
sidered,  we  get  a  possible  explanation  of  it.  All  those 
cases  where  the  luxury  of  pity  is  experienced,  are  cases 
where  the  person  pitied  has  been  brought  by  illness  or  by 
misfortune   of  some   kind    to    a    state   which  excites  this 
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love  of  the  lielpless.  Hence  the  painf  al  conscioiisneBS  whicli 
sympathy  produces^  is  combined  with  the  pleasurable  oon« 
scioosiiess  constituted  hj  the  tender  emotion.  Yerification 
of  this  view  is  afforded  by  sundry  interpretations  it  yields. 
Though  the  saying  that ''  pity  is  akin  to  love  "  is  not  tme 
Hterally^  since  in  their  intrinsic  natores  the  two  are  qnite 
nnlike^  yet  that  the  two  are  so  associated  that  piiy  tends  to 
excite  love^  is  a  tmth  f orming  part  of  the  general  tmth 
above  set  forth.  That  pleasnre  is  found  in  reading  a  melan- 
choly  story  or  witnessing  a  tragic  drama^  is  also  a  fact  which 
ceases  to  appear  stränge.  And  we  get  a  key  to  the  seem- 
ing  anomaly^  that  very  oflen  one  who  confers  benefits  feela 
more  afEection  for  the  person  benefited  than  the  person 
benefited  f eels  for  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed^  finally,  that  a  reciprocal  ex- 
dtement  between  sympathy  and  the  tender  emotion,  most 
be  recognized  as  habitually  complicating  altroistio  senti« 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Whereyer  there  exists  the  tender 
emotion,  the  sympathies  are  more  easily  excited ;  and  where- 
ever  sympathy,  pleasurable  or  painfol,  has  been  aronsed, 
more  or  less  of  the  tender  emotion  is  awakened  along  with 
it.  This  commonion  arises  inevitably.  In  the  parental 
instinct,  with  the  actions  it  prompts,  we  have  the  primordial 
altmism ;  while  in  sympathy,  with  the  actions  it  prompts, 
we  have  the  developed  altmism;  and  natnrally  the  two 
forms  of  altruism  become  connected.  Bemote  as  are 
their  roots,  they  grow  inextricably  entangled,  because  the 
circumstances  which  arouse  them  have  in  common  the  rela- 
tion  of  benefactor  to  beneficiary. 


CTTAPTER  IX. 

2BSTHETIC   SENTIMENTS. 

§  688.  Many  years  ago  I  met  with  a  qnotation  from  a 
Grerman  anthor  to  the  effect  that  the  »sthetic  sentiments 
originate  from  the  play-impnlse.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  author ;  and  if  any  reasons  were  given  f or  thia 
Statement^  or  any  inferences  drawn  from  it^  I  cannot  recall 
them.  Bat  the  Statement  itself  has  remained  with  me^  as 
being  one  which^  if  not  literally  tme,  is  yet  the  adombration 
of  a  tmth. 

The  activities  we  call  play  are  united  with  the  aBsthetic 
actiyities,  by  the  trait  that  neither  snbsenre^  in  any  direct 
way,  the  processes  conducive  to  life.  The  bodily  powers, 
the  intellectual  facolties^  the  instincts^  appetdtes^  passions^ 
and  even  those  highest  feehngs  we  have  lately  dealt 
with^  have  maintenance  of  the  organic  equilibrium  of  the 
individual^  or  eise  maintenance  of  the  species,  as  their 
immediate  or  remote  ends.  Arrest  one  of  the  viscera^ 
and  the  vital  actions  quickly  cease ;  prevent  a  limb  from 
moving«  and  the  ability  to  meet  snrrounding  circnmstances 
is  serionsly  interfered  with ;  destroy  a  sense-organ^  paralyze 
a  perceptive  power^  derange  the  reason^  and  there  comes 
more  or  less  failure  in  that  adjnstment  o£  conduct  to  con- 
ditions  by  which  life  is  preserved ;  and  if  those  egoistic  senti- 
ments  which  prompt  care  of  property  and  liberty^  or  those 
^o-altmistic  and  altmistic  ones  which  regulato  conduct 
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towards  others,  do  not  act,  impediments  to  compleie 
Hfe  are  caused  by  absence  of  means  or  by  the  alienation 
of  fellow-men.  But  while  the  primary  actions  of  the  facul- 
ties,  bodily  and  mental,  with  their  accompanying  gratifica- 
tions,  are  thus  obviously  related  to  proximate  ends  that 
imply  ulterior  benefits,  those  actions  of  them  which  con- 
stitute  play,  and  those  which  yield  the  aösthetic  gratifications, 
do  not  ref  er  to  ulterior  benefits — the  proximate  ends  are  the 
only  ends.  It  is,  indeed,  tme  that  activities  of  these  Orders 
may  bring  the  ulterior  benefits  of  increased  power  in  the 
faculties  exercised ;  and  that  thus  the  lifo  as  a  whole  may  be 
afterwards  furthered.  But  this  efiect  is  one  that  pairs  oflf 
with  the  like  effect  produced  by  the  primary  actions  of  the 
faculties — ^leaving  the  difference  just  where  it  was.  Prom 
the  primary  action  of  a  faculty  there  results  the  immediate 
normal  gratification,  plus  the  maintained  or  increased 
ability  due  to  exercise,  plus  the  objective  end  achieved 
or  requirement  fulfilled.  But  from  this  secondary  action 
of  a  faculty  exhibited  in  play  or  in  an  SBsthetic  pursuit,  there 
results  only  the  immediate  gratifioation  j^Zi^^  the  maintained 
or  increased  ability. 

Before  dealing  with  the  88sthetic  sentiment«  as  thus 
distinguished  and  thus  classed,  we  must  go  a  little  deeper, 
— ^asking  whence  arises  the  play-impulse,  and  how  there 
finally  comes  that  supplementary  activity  of  the  higher 
faculties  which  the  Fine  Arts  imply. 

§  534.  Inferior  kinds  of  animals  have  in  common  the 
trait,  that  all  their  forces  are  expended  in  f ulfilling  functions 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  They  are  unceasingly 
occupied  in  searching  for  food,  in  escaping  from  enemies^ 
in  forming  places  of  shelter,  and  in  making  preparations 
for  progeny.  But  as  we  ascend  to  animals  of  high  types, 
having  faculties  more  eflScient  and  more  numerous,  we  begin 
to  find  that  time  and  strength  are  not  whoUy  absorbed  in 
providing  for  immediate  needs.     Better   nutrition,  gained 
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by  saperiority,  occasionally  yields  a  surplus  of  vigoar.  The 
appetites  being  satisfied^  there  is  no  craving  which  directs 
tbe  overflowing  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  more  prey,  or  to 
the  satisfaction  of  some  pressing  want.  The  greater  variety 
of  faculty  commonly  joined  with  this  greater  efficiency  of 
faculty,  has  a  kindred  result.  When  there  have  been 
developed  many  powers  adjasted  to  many  requirements,  they 
cannot  all  act  at  once :  now  the  circumstances  call  these 
into  exercise  and  now  those;  and  some  of  them  occa- 
sionally remain  unexercised  for  considerable  periods.  Thus 
it  happens  that  in  the  more-evolved  creatures,  there 
often  recurs  aa  energy  somewhat  in  excess  of  immediate 
needs,  and  there  comes  also  such  rest,  now  of  this  faculty 
and  now  of  that,  as  permits  the  bringing  of  it  up  to  a  State 
of  high  eflSciency  by  the  repair  which  follows  waste. 

In  the  chapter  on  "-^stho-Physiology  '^  (§  50)  it  was  pointed 
out  that  ^^  nerve-centres  disintegrated  by  action,  are  per- 
petually  re-integrating  themselves,  and  again  becoming  fit 
for  action."  It  was  further  pointed  out  that ''  in  proportion 
as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centre  has  been  for  a  long  time  unused 
— in  Proportion,  that  is,  as  repair  of  it  has  gone  on  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  unhindered  by  appreciable  waste,  it 
must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  more  than  ordinary  instability 
— a  State  of  excessive  readiness  to  decompose  and  discharge« 
What  must  happen  ?  In  common  with  all  other  parts,  it  is 
exposed  to  those  reveberations  which  from  instant  to  instant 
fill  the  nervous  System.  Its  extreme  instability  must  render 
it  unusually  sensitive  to  these  reverberations — ^unusually 
ready  to  undergo  change,  to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and 
to  become  the  seat  of  the  concomitant  ideal  feeling.  *  *  * 
Here  we  have  the  interpretation  of  what  are  called  desires, 
Desires  are  ideal  feelings  that  arise  when  the  real  feelings  to 
which  they  correspond  have  not  been  experienced  for  some 
time/' 

Every  one  of  the  mental  powers,  then,  being  subject  to 
this  law,  that  its  organ  when  dormant  for  an  interval  longcr 
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than  ordinary  beoomes  unnsaally  ready  to  act — ^annsaally 
ready  to  haye  its  correlative  feelinga  aroosed^  giv'ing  an 
nnasoal  readiness  to  enter  apon  all  the  correlative  activities  ; 
it  liappens  tliat  a  Simulation  of  those  activities  is  easily 
fallen  into^  when  ciroumstances  ofier  it  in  place  of  the  real 
activities.  Hence  play  of  all  kinds — ^hence  this  tendency  to 
Buperflaoos  and  useless  exercise  of  facolties  that  have  been 
qniescent.  Hence^  too^  the  fact  that  these  nncalled-for 
exertions  are  most  displayed  by  those  faculties  which  take 
the  most  prominent  parts  in  the  creatare^s  lifo.  Observe 
how  this  holds  from  the  simplest  faculties  upwards. 

A  rat^  with  incisors  that  grow  continuously  in  adaptation 
to  the  incessant  wear  they  undergo^  and  with  a  correlative 
desire  to  use  these  incisors^  will,  if  caged^  occupy  itself  in 
gnawing  anything  it  can  get  hold  of.  A  cat^  with  claws 
and  appended  muscles  adjusted  to  daily  action  in  catching 
prey^  but  now  leading  a  lifo  that  is  but  in  a  small  degree 
predatory^  has  a  craving  to  exercise  these  parts ;  and  may 
be  Seen  to  satisfy  the  craving  by  stretching  oufc  her  legs^ 
protruding  her  claws,  and  pulling  at  some  such  surface  as  the 
covering  of  a  chair  or  the  bark  of  a  tree.  And  still  more 
interestingly  in  the  giraflfe,  which  when  free  is  all  day  long 
using  its  tongue  to  pull  down  branches  of  trees,  there  arises^ 
when  in  confinement,  so  great  a  need  for  some  kindred 
exercise  that  it  perpetually  grasps  with  its  tongue  such 
parts  of  the  top  of  its  house  as  can  be  laid  hold  of — so  wear- 
ing  out  the  upper  angles  of  doors,  &c.  This  useless 

activity  of  unused  organs,  which  in  these  cases  hardly  rises 
to  what  we  call  play,  passes  into  play  ordinarily  so  called 
where  there  is  a  more  manifest  union  of  feeling  with  the 
action.  Play  is  equally  an  artificial  exercise  of  powers 
which,  in  default  of  their  natural  exercise,  become  so  ready 
to  discharge  that  they  relieve  themselves  by  simulated 
actions  in  place  of  real  artions.  For  dogs  and  other 
predatory  creatures  show  us  unmistakably  that  their  play 
consists  of  mimic  chase  and  mimic  fighting— they  pursuo 
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one  anoÜier^  they  try  to  overthrow  one  aiioÜier^  they  bite 
one  another  as  mnch  as  they  dare.  And  so  with.the  kitten 
ninning  after  a  cotton-ball,  making  it  roll  and  again  catching 
it^  crouching  as  thongh  in  ambnsh  and  tben  leaping  on  it^ 
we  see  that  the  whole  sport  is  a  dramatizing  of  the  pursnit 
of  prey — an  ideal  satisfaction  f or  the  destmctive  instincts  in 
the  absence  of  real  satis&ction  for  them.  It  is 

the  same  with  hnman  beings.  The  plays  of  children — 
nnrsing  doUs^  gi^i^g  tea-parties^  and  so  on^  are  dramatiz- 
ings  of  adnlt  activities.  The  sports  of  boys^  chasing  one 
another,  wrestling,  making  prisoners,  obviously  gratify  in  a 
partial  way  the  predatory  instincts.  And  if  we  consider 
even  their  games  of  skills  as  well  as  the  games  of  skill 
practised  by  adolts^  we  find  that«  significautly  enoagh^ 
the  essential  element  ronning  throngh  them  has  the  same 
origin.  For  no  matter  what  the  game^  the  satis&ction  is  in 
achieving  victory — in  getting  the  better  of  an  antagonist. 
This  love  of  conquest^  so  dominant  in  all  creatures  because 
it  is  the  correlative  of  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence^ 
gets  gratification  from  a  victory  at  chess  in  the  absence  of 
rüder  victories.  Nay,  we  may  even  see  that  playful  conver- 
sation  is  characterized  by  the  same  element.  In  banter^  in 
repartee^  in  '*  chaff^'^  the  almost-constant  trait  is  some  display 
of  relative  superiority — the  detection  of  a  weakness,  a 
mistake^  an  absurdity,  on  the  part  of  another.  Through 
a  wit-combat  there  rans  the  effort  to  obtain  mental 
finpremacy.  That  is  to  say^  this  activity  of  the  intellectaal 
&ciilties  in  which  they  are  not  nsed  for  purposes  of  guidance 
in  the  business  of  life,  is  carried  on  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasnre  of  the  activity  itself,  and  partly  for  the  accompany- 
ing  satisfaction  of  certain  egoistic  feelings  which  find  for  the 
moment  no  other  sphere. 

But  now  mark  that  this  which  holds  of  the  bodily 
powers^  the  destmctive  instincts,  and  those  emotions 
related  to  them  that  dominate  in  life  because  they  are 
directly  coucemed  in  the  straggle  by  which  Hfe  is  main- 
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tained^  holds  of  all  other  faculties.  Their  Organs  under- 
going  repair  daring  rest,  similarly  tend  to  become  more 
excitable^  to  pass  mto  ideal  action  in  the  absence  of  real 
action,  and  readily  fall  into  any  artificial  mode  of  exercise 
substituted  for  the  natnral  mode  of  exercise,  when  that  is  not 
to  be  had.  The  higher  bat  less  essential  powers,  as  well  as 
the  lower  but  more  essential  powers,  thns  come  to  have 
activities  that  are  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate 
gratifications  derived,  withont  reference  to  nlterior  benefits  ; 
and  to  such  higher  powers,  assthetic  prodncts  yield  these 
substituted  activities,  as  games  yield  them  to  various  lower 
powers. 

§  535.  The  general  nature  and  position  of  the  aBsthetic 
sentiments,  thus  made  dimly  comprehensible,  will  be  made 
more^clearly  comprehensible  by  observing  how  we  distingaish 
certain  modes  of  feeling  as  SBsthetic  rather  than  others. 
Setting  out  with  the  simplest  sensations,  we  shall  find  that 
the  89sthetic  character  of  a  feeling  is  habitually  associated 
with  separateness  from  life-serving  function. 

In  scarcely  any  degree  do  we  ascribe  the  aBsthetic  charac- 
ter to  sensations  of  taste.  Very  many  tastes  which  are 
greatly  enjoyed  do  not  in  the  smallest  degree  suggest  ideas 
of  beauty;  and  even  sweet  things,  though  we  may  con- 
sider  them  delicious,  we  do  not  consider  beautiful  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  This  fact  goes  along  with  the 
facfc  that  the  gustatory  gratifications  are  but  rarely  separated 
from  the  life-serving  functions  :  they  accompany  eating  and 
drinkin g,  and  do  not  ordinarily  occur  apart  from  one  or 
other  of  them.  Take  next  the  pleasures   which 

odours  produce.  These,  much  more  separable  from  life- 
serving  functions,  become  pleasures  sought  for  themselves ; 
and  hence  they  have  in  some  degree  the  »sthetic  chai*acter. 
A  delightf ul  perfume,  if  it  does  not  give  an  aösthetic  feeling  of 
a  quite  distinct  kind,  gives  something  ncarly  approaching  to 
it :  on  smelling  a  flower  there  may,  besides  the  agreeable 
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Sensation   itself^  be   discemed  a  sccondary  vague   gratifi- 
cation.  In  sensations  of    colour,  which  are  still 

more  dissociated  fi'om  lifo-serving  functions^  the  aasthetic 
element  becomes  decided.  Though  the  clustered  patches  of 
colour  which  make  up  our  visual  perceptions,  severally  serve 
as  signs  by  which  we  identify  objects  and  so  guido  our 
actions^  yet  recognitions  of  colour  are  not  in  most  cases 
essential  to  our  guidanoe :  witness  the  oomparatively-small 
inconvenience  feit  by  the  colour-blind.  Hence,  though  the 
faculfcy  which  appreciates  colour  has  a  life-serving  f unction, 
the  relation  between  its  activity  and  its  use  is  not  close. 
Consequently,  the  gratification  derivable  from  this  activity, 
carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  becomes  conspicuous :  the  de- 
light  in  fine  colours  is  deliberately  ministered  to,  and  the  idea 
of  beauty  strougly  associated  with  them.  Simi- 

larly  is  it  with  sounds.  The  power  to  perceive  and  dis- 
tinguish  sounds,  primarily  aids  in  adjusting  actions  to 
circumstances ;  but  most  sounds  do  not  so  concem  us  that 
we  have  to  modify  our  conduct  on  hearing  them.  Thus  the 
actions  of  the  auditory  faculty  are  much  dissociated  from 
life-serving  functions;  and  there  arises  a  wide  scope  for 
pleasures  derivable  from  superfluous  actions  of  the  faculty. 
These  pleasures  we  class  as  sesthetic :  tones  of  certain  kinds 
are  regarded  as  beautif  ul. 

I  do  not  mean  that  wherever  a  faculty  of  Sensation  has  a 
sphere  of  exercise  beyond  the  sphere  of  usef  ul  application, 
the  sensations  brought  by  non-useful  exercise  have  neccs- 
sarily  the  cesthetic  character;  for  obviously  most  of  the 
olfactory,  visual,  and  auditory  sensations  gained  within, 
such  non-useful  spheres  of  action,  are  devoid  of  the  SBsthetic 
character.  I  mean  simply  that  this  separableness  from  life- 
serving  function,  is  one  of  the  conditions  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  aßsthetic  character. 

That  this  is  so,  we  see  on  passing  to  the  other  extreme — 
on  comparing  sentimeftts  instead  of  sensations.  The  love 
of  possession  is  but  little  separable  from  life-serving  func- 
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tion.  The  motives  and  deeds  which  result  in  acqaisition, 
always  haye  niterior  benefit  in  view ;  and  cannot  well  be 
ßeparated  from  the  thoaght  of  niterior  benefit.  Here  the 
SBsthetio  character  is  entirely  absent :  neitber  performer  nor 
observer  sees  any  beanty  in  the  acqnisitive  activity.  This 
is  not  becaase  it  is  a  porely-egoistic  activity;  for  there 
are  sentiments  and  corresponding  activities  qnite  as  egoistic, 
and  even  more  egoistic,  to  which  the  sesthetic  conscionsness 
responds.  It  needs  bnt  to  recall  the  delight  with  which 
prowess^  in  snch  snperflnons  combats  as  tonmamentSj  is  seen 
and  read  abont^  to  perceire  that  in  this  case,  thongh 
the  activity  is  absointely  egoistic,  there  is  neverthelesa 
aronsed  an  admiration  of  something  described  as  fine  and 
glorious.  So^  too^  with  the  display  of  the  pnrely-egoistic 
sentiments  pride.  The  actions  in  which  this  is  manifested 
are  dissociated  very  widely  from  lif e-serving  functions ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  form  of  them  capable  of  aronsing  the 
sesthetic  feeling  of  grandenr  and  digniiy,  both  in  actor  and 
spectator. 

A  further  proof  that  the  »sthetic  conscionsness  is 
essentially  one  in  which  the  actions  themselves,  apart  from 
ends,  form  the  object-matter,  is  aflGorded  by  the  conspicnons 
facb  that  many  aßsthetic  feelings  arise  from  contemplation 
of  the  attributes  and  deeds  of  other  persons,  real  or  ideal. 
In  these  tsases,  the  conscionsness  is  remote  from  lif  e-serving 
fonction^  not  simply  as  is  the  conscionsness  accompanying 
play  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  beantiful  colonr  or  tone,  bnt  also 
in  the  further  way  that  the  thing  contemplated  as  a  sonrce 
of  pleasure,  is  not  a  direct  action  or  afFection  of  seif  at  all, 
bnt  is  a  secondary  affection  of  seif  produced  by  contempla- 
tion of  acts  and  characters  and  feelings  known  as  objective, 
and  present  to  seif  only  by  representation.  Here  the 
separateness  from  life-serving  function  is  extreme;  since 
neither  a  beneficial  end,  nor  an  act  condacive  to  that  end, 
nor  a  sentiment  prompting  snch  act,  forms  an  dement  in  the 
SDsthetic  feeling.     Imagination  of  these,  or  rathcr  of  somo 
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of  them,  is  all  that  the  snbject  ot  the  asstlieiic  feeling 
ezperiences. 

The  above  hypothesis  respecting  the  assthetio  feelings  is 
thas  fnllj  verified.  For^  as  we  bef ore  saw  that  the  sBsthotio 
excitement  is  one  arising  when  there  is  an  exercise  of 
certain  &calties  for  its  own  sake^  apart  from  ulterior 
benefits ;  so^  in  these  cases  we  see  that  the  conception  of 
beauty  is  distingoished  from  the  conception  of  good  in  this^ 
that  it  refers  not  to  ends  to  be  achiered  bat  to  activities 
incidental  to  the  parsuit  of  ends.  In  the  conception  of 
anything  as  good  or  right,  and  in  the  correlative  sentiment, 
consciousness  is  occnpied  with  representations  and  re-repre- 
sentationSy  distinct  or  vagoe^  of  happiness^  special  or 
general,  that  will  be  fnrthered ;  bat  in  the  conception  of  a 
thing  as  fine^  as  admirable^  as  beaatifol^  as  grand^  conscioas-> 
ness  is  not  occnpied^  distinctly  or  vagaely^  with  altimate 
advantage^  bat  is  occapied  with  the  thing  itself  as  a  direct 
Bource  of  pleasure.  Though  in  many  cases  this  pleasurable 
consciousness  has  originally  grown  out  of  the  representations 
of  benefits  to  be  gained^  yet  it  has  come  to  be  a  pleasurable 
consciousness  in  the  object  or  act  apart  from  anything 
beyond ;  and  in  so  doing  has  passed  into  the  class  of  feelings 
which  includes  at  the  one  extreme  the  sportive  activities  and 
at  the  other  extreme  the  assthetio  seutiments. 

§  536.  To  deal  fully  with  the  psychology  of  aBsthetics  is 
out  of  the  question.  Its  phenomena  are  extremely  involved^ 
and  to  treat  them  adequately  would  require  many  chapters. 
Here^  in  addition  to  the  above  general  conceptions^  I  will  set 
down  only  such  hints  as  seem  needful  for  rightly  developing 
them. 

Under  the  head  of  assthetic  feelings  we  include  states  of 
consciousness  of  all  Orders  of  complexity^  some  of  which, 
originating  in  purely-phvsical  conditions,  are  merely  per- 
f ected  modes  of  Sensation,  while  others,  such  as  the  delight 
in  contemplating  a  noble  action  of  a  fictitious  character,  are 
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re-representative  in  an  extreme  dogree.  Simple  sensationa 
of  all  kinds  that  have  the  aösthetio  quality,  probably  have 
it  when  the  physical  causes  are  such  as  brinp^  the  Bensory 
apparafcus  into  the  most  e£fectual  unimpeded  action.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  it  is  so  with  auditory  sensations.* 
Sounds  of  fine  timhre,  and  harmonies  of  sounds,  have  in 
common  the  character  that  they  result  from  vibrations  so 
related^  as  to  cause  in  the  auditory  apparatus  the  least 
conflict  of  actions  and  the  greatest  amount  of  co-operation 
— thus  producing  the  largest  total  of  normal  excitement  in 
the  nerve-elements  afFected.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  feeling  of  beauty  in  colour  has  the  same  origin.  Indeed 
where  harmony  of  colours  is  the  source  of  pleasure,  we  get 
clear  iudication  that  it  has.  Here^  then^  recognizing  as  the 
primary  requirement  that  the  activity  shall  not  be  one  of  a 
directly -life-serving  kind^  we  conclude  that  it  rises  to  the 
BBsthetic  form  in  proportion  as  it  is  great  in  amount  and  is 
without  the  drawback  of  any  such  units  of  painiul  feeling 
as  result  from  discordant  actions  of  aerial  waves  or  of 
ethereal  waves  :  such  units  of  painful  feeling  being  the 
accompaniments  of  excesses  of  function  in  certain  of  the 
nerve-elements. 

There  is,  however,  a  secondary  pleasure  given  by  these 
simple  feelings,  as  by  all  other  feelings  of  a  normal 
kind.  As  was  hinted  in  §  128,  and  as  was  more 
fuUy  explained  in  §  261,  '^  while  Pleasures  and  Pains  are 
partly  constituted  of  those  local  and  conspicuous  Clements 
of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special  Stimuli,  they  are 
largely,  if  not  mainly,  composed  of  secondary  Clements  of 
feeling  aroused  indirectly  by  diffused  Stimulation  of  the 
nervous  system/*  From  this  it  is  a  corollary  that  a  sensorial 
Stimulation  such  as  is  produced  by  a  fine  colour  or  a  sweet 
tone,  implying  as  we  here  infer  a  large  amount  of  normal 
action  of  the  parts  concerned,  without  any  drawback  from 

*  On  tbis  poiot,  see  an  instructive  essay  by  Mr.  James  Sally  ia  the 
FortnighÜy  Review  for  April,  1872. 
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excessive  action^  and  ihas  involving  a  powerfol  diffased 
discharge  of  wtich  no  component  is  in  excess,  will  tend  to 
arouse  a  secondary  vague  pleasare.  ^sthetic  feelings  in 
general  are  largely  composed  of  the  undefinable  conscious- 
ness  hence  arising. 

There  is  an  allied  but  more  special  component  in 
this  feeling  of  beauty  yielded  by  Sensation.  A  good  deal  of 
the  agroeable  consciousness  which  a  fine  colonr  excites^  is 
traceable  to  associations  established  in  expeiience.  Through- 
out  our  lives,  reds,  bliies,  purples,  greens,  &c.,  have  been 
connected  with  flowers,  sunny  days,  picturesqne  scenes,  and 
the  gratifications  received  along  with  impressions  from  them. 
Turning  from  natural  to  artificial  spheres,  it  equally  holds 
that  on  festive  occasions^  pleasant  excitements  have  been 
joined  with  perceptions  of  bright  colours.  The  result  is 
that  the  difPused  discharge  prodaced  by  a  bright  colonr, 
which  if  general  wonld  cause  vague  pleasure,  causes  a 
strenger  and  more  definite  pleasure  by  taking  such  direc- 
tions  as  to  awaken  these  aggregates  of  agreeable  recol- 
lections.  Similarly  with   sweet  sounds.     Many  of 

these,  experience  associates  with  human  intercourse  of  a 
pleasure-giving  kind.  While  the  tones  of  anger  and  of 
brutality  are  harsh  and  coarse,  the  tones  of  sympathy 
and  refinement  are  relatively  gentle  and  of  agree- 
able timbre.  That  is  to  say,  the  timbre  associated  in 
experience  with  the  receipt  of  gratifications,  has  acquired  a 
pleasure-giving  quality ;  and  consequently  the  tones  which 
in  music  have  an  allied  timbre  become  pleasure-giving,  and 
are  called  beautiful.  Not  that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  their 
pleasure-giving  quality.  As  above  implied,  there  is  a  primary 
physical  cause;  and  the  fact  that  g^at  delight  results 
from  harmony,  which  is  not  explicable  by  association, 
shows  that  the  physical  cause  is  a  dominant  one.  Still,  on 
recalling  those  tones  of  instruments  which  approach  the 
tones  üf  the  human  voice,  and  observing  that  theyseem 
beautiful  in  proportion  to  their  approach,  we  see  that  this 
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secondary  »sthetio  element  is  important.  A  like 

added  Bonrce  of  aesthetic  pleasare  may  be  identified  in 
olfactory  sensations.  Most  sweet  odoars  are  pleasoiable 
not  intrinsically  only^  bat  by  association.  The  scents  of 
flo^ers  are  connected  with  enjoyments  in  the  fields  and 
strolls  in  charming  gardens.  It  needs  but  to  remember  tiib 
wave  of  agreeable  feeling  raised  by  the  sinell  of  hay^  the 
intrinsic  sweetness  of  which  is  bnt  moderate^  to  perceiTe 
how  largely  the  dim  revival  of  past  joys^  feit  during 
many  midsnmmer  days^  enters  into  the  delight  given. 
Indeed^  it  is  even  possible  in  some  cases  to  discriminate 
between  the  immediate  and  the  remote  sonrces  of  the 
pleasare.  The  perfume  of  mnsk  or  sandal-wood^  however 
mnch  it  may  be  liked^  excites  none  of  that  vagne  feeling  of 
the  romantic  or  poetical  which  the  perfame  of  a  lily  of  the 
Valley  excites :  this  last  having  associations  of  a  poetical 
class^  which  the  others  have  not. 

§  537.  When  we  rise  from  simple  sensations  to  com- 
binations  of  them^  of  kinds  that  awaken  ideas  and  feelings  of 
beanty^  we  may^  I  think^  discem  the  same  general  and 
special  truths.  The  primitive  source  of  easthetic  pleasare,  is 
that  character  in  the  combination  which  makes  it  snch  as  to 
exercise  the  facalties  aflfected  in  the  most  complete  ways, 
with  the  fewest  drawbacks  from  excess  of  exercise.  Joined 
to  this  comes,  as  before,  a  secondary  source  of  pleasare — the 
diffusion  of  a  normal  stimalas  in  large  amoant,  awaking  a 
glow  of  agreeable  feeling,  faint  and  undefinable.  And,  as 
before,  a  third  sonrce  of  pleasare  is  the  partial  revival 
by  this  discharge  of  the  various  special  gratifications 
connected  in  experience  with  combinations  of  the  kind 
presented.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  before  each  of  these. 
Illustrations  of  the  primary  cause  will  be  fumished  ns  by 
combinations  of  movements,  combinations  of  forms,  combi- 
nations of  lights,  shades,  and  colours,  and  combinations  of 
tones. 
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Movement  of  the  body  pleasurable  to  self^  and  associated 
with  tie  consciousness  of  gracefulness  (as  in  skating),  are 
movements  of  a  kind  that  bring  many  mnscles  into  moderate 
harmonious  action  and  strain  none.  An  awkward  motion  is 
one  that  implies  sudden  change  of  direction,  angularity, 
destruction  of  much  momentum,  excess  of  muscnlar  effort ; 
whereas  a  motion  called  graceful — a  motion  in  curved 
lines,  flowing  one  into  another  withont  break,  is  a  motion  in 
which  little  momentnm  is  destroyed,  no  undue  exertion 
thrown  on  any  muscle,  no  power  lost.  And  while  in  the 
actor  the  aBsthetic  consciousness  is  mainly  constitnted  by 
this  feeling  of  moderato  but  eflScient  muscular  action 
withont  check,  withont  strain,  without  loss,  the  conscious- 
ness of  gracefulness  in  the  observer,  arises  in  large 
measure  from  sympathy  with  the  feelings  implied  by  such 
motions.*  Tuming  to  forms,  we  observe  that  the 

delight  in  flowing  outlines  rather  than  in  outlines  which 
are  angular,  is  partly  due  to  thatmoreharmoniouaunstrained 
action  of  the  ocular  muscles,  implied  by  perception 
of  such  outlines  :  there  is  no  jar  from  sudden  stoppage  of 
motion  and  change  of  direction,  such  as  results  on  carrying 
the  eye  along  a  zig-zag  line.  Here  again,  then,  we  have  a 
feeling  accompanying  an  activity  that  is  füll,  but  contains 
no  dement  of  pain  from  excess.  In  the  more  complex 
combinations,  including  many  forms  presented  together,  it 
is  relatively  difficult  to  trace  out  the  principle;  bnt  I  see 
Bundry  rcasons  for  suspecting  that  beautiful  arrangements 
of  forms,  are  those  which  effectually  exercise  the  largest 
numbers  of  the  structural  Clements  concemed  in  perception^ 
while  over-taxing  the  fewest  of  them.  Similarly 

with  the  complex  visual  wholes  presented  by  actual  objects^ 
or  by  pictorial  representations  of  objects,  with  all  their  lights 
and  shades  and  colours.  The  reqnirements  for  hancony,  for 
Babordiuation,  and  for  proportion— the  demand  for  ayariely 

*  For  partienlan  see  Eeny  on  «^OncafnliMM." 
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STifficient  to  prevent  monotony,  but  not  a  variety  which  too 
macli  distracts  the  attention,  may  be  regarded  as  all 
implied  by  the  principle  that  many  Clements  of  perceptive 
faculty  must  be  called  into  play,  while  none  are  over- 
exerted :  there  must  be  a  great  body  of  the  feeUng  arising 
from  their  moderate  action,  withont  the  deduction  of  any 
pain  from  extreme  action.  The  pleasure  excited 

by  sequences  of  sounds^  such  as  form  musical  phrases  and 
cadences,  though  not  mainly  due  to  this  cause^  is  partly  das 
to  it.  Song  differs  from  speech  by  using  a  much  wider 
ränge  of  tones^  and  so  exercising  many  auditory  agents  in 
succession;  not  over-taxing  any  one  in  the  way  that 
monotonous  speech  over-taxes  it.  The  like  holds  in  respect 
to  variations  of  strength.  To  be  artistic,  that  is,  to  excite 
the  feeling  of  beauty  effectually,  the  notes  must  not  be  all 
forte  or  all  piano;  and  the  execution  is  the  finer  the  more 
numerous  the  gradations — supposing  these  are  such  as  to 
satisfy  other  requirements.  So  is  it  too  with  contrasts  in 
emphasis,  with  rhythm,  and  with  timbre.  Due  regard  being 
paid  to  meaning,  the  rendering  is  the  better  the  more 
heterogeneous  it  is ;  and,  other  things  equal,  its  greater 
heterogeneity  implies  greater  variety  of  excitements  in  the 
percipient,  and  avoidance  of  that  over-cxcitement  of  some 
perceptive  agency  which  uniformity  implies. 

Of  the  supplementary  pleasures  of  perception  above 
named,  that  which  arises  from  the  difiused  nervous  discharge 
proceeding  from  perceptive  faculties  normally  exercised^ 
needs  no  further  illustration.  But  something  must  be  added 
in  elucidation  of  the.third  kind  of  aösthetio  pleasure  accom- 
panying  perceptive  activity — that  more  special  kind  which 
results  from  the  special  associations  formed  in  experience. 

The  f eelings  from  time  to  time  received  along  with  percep- 
tions  of  graceful  movements  were  mostly  agreeable.  The  per- 
sons  who  exhibited  such  movements  were  usually  the  culti- 
vated,  and  those  whose  behaviour  yielded  gratification.  The 
occasions  have  usually  been  f  estive  ones — ^balls,  private  dances^ 
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and  the  like.  And  the  places  with  whioh  gracefal  motions 
are  associated^  such  as  iheatres  and  the  houses  of  friends^ 
are  places  where  enjoyments  of  various  kinds  have  been 
received.  Hence  the  diffased  excitation  that  follows  the 
perception  of  graceful  movements,  becomes  one  by  which 
pleasures  derived  from  these  sources  are  ideally  revived  in  a 
confused   way.  With  beantiful   forms  much  the 

same  happens.  Persons  having  figures  that  satisfy  the 
SBsthetic  requirements,  are  more  frequently  than  not,  con- 
nected in  experience  with  agreeable  recollections.  So,  too, 
are  the  fine  shapes  of  art-products — ^architectural,  plastic, 
pictorial :  the  occasions  on  which  these  have  been  contem* 
plated  have  mostly  been  occasions  of  happiness,  social  or 
other.  This  is  a  reason  why  the  »sthetic  pleasure  derived 
from  form,  though  not  great  in  the  uncultured,  becomes 
relatively  voluminous  in  the  cultured,  by  wealth  of  associ- 
ation.  When    from    simple    forms    we    pass  to 

complex  combinations  of  them  with  colonrs,  and  lights,  and 
shades,  as  for  instance  in  landscape,  this  indirect  source  of 
SDsthetic  gratification  becomes  distinguishable  as  a  large  one. 
The  connexion  between  perception  of  a  grand  view  and  the 
multitudinous  agreeable  feelings  brought  by  freedom  and 
relaxation,  mostly  experienced  at  the  same  time,  is  too  clear 
to  permit  doubt  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  delight 
given,  is  caused  by  this  partial  revival  of  many  past  joys 
— some  within  individual  experience,  and  some  deeper  than 
individual  experience.  (See  §  214.)  And  then,  in  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  skilful  representation  of  a  landscape, 
we  have  a  still  more  remote  result  of  these  associations. 
For  beyond  the  direct  aesthetic  satisfaction  given  by  the 
picture,  there  is  this  dim  consciousness  of  enjoyments  that 
have  accompanied  the  actual  presence  of  scenes  like  the  one 
represented.  Once  more,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

the  like  holds  of  the  melodic  dement  in  music.  The  ex- 
pressiveness  of  musical  cadences  depends  on  their  re- 
lations   to   cadences    of  the  human  voice  under  emotion. 

Y  Y  2 
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When  the  emotion  suggested  by  a  cadence  is  a  jojoua 
one,  opportunity  is  given  for  pleasurable  sympathy; 
and  when  a  painf  ol  emotion  is  suggested^  there  comes  an 
opportunity  for  the  pleasurable  pain  of  pity.  Song  is  dis- 
tinguished  from  speech,  by  various  traits  that  result  from 
idealization  of  the  traits  of  streng  feeling  as  vocally  ex- 
pressed. And  the  indirect  aesthetic  pleasure  which  melody 
yields,  is  due  to  this  derived  power  of  exciting  the  f eelings 
connected  in  experience  with  such  traits.  * 

§  538.  Here  we  find  ourselves  passing  unawares  into  that 
higher  region  of  BBsthetio  feeling,  where  tho  states  of 
consciousness  are  exclusively  re-representative.  From  the 
BBsthetic  in  Sensation,  which  is  presentative,  but  with  added 
representative  elements ;  and  from  the  aesthetic  in  perception^ 
which  is  also  presentative,  but  with  added  representative 
elements  of  more  involved  kindsj  we  rise  now  to  the 
aesthetic  in  those  states  of  consciousness  that  are  reached 
through  sensations  and  perceptions.  As  just  admitted,  we 
verge  into  these  in  taldng  count  of  the  remoter  mental  states 
aroused  by  landscape  and  by  music.  But  there  are  certain 
cesthetic  sentiments  dissociated  much  more  decidedly  from 
the  lower  modes  of  consciousness.  I  refer  to  the  aesthetic 
sentiments  excited  by  the  literature  of  imagination. 

Recognizing  the  simple  aesthetic  pleasures  derivable  from 
rhythm  and  euphony,  which  are  explicable  in  ways  above 
indicated,  the  feelings  of  beauty  yielded  by  poetry,  are 
feeUngs  remotely  re-representative ;  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  aro  initiated  by  ideas  or  representations,  but  also 
in  the  sense  that  the  sentiments  indirectly  aroused  are  re- 
representative,  often  in  a  high  degree.  And  in  prose  fiction, 
where  the  vehicle  used  yields  no  appreciable  sensuous  grati- 
fication,  this  re-representativeness  of  the  feelings  awakened 
is  complete.  A  condition  to  ©sthetic  pleasure  in  these 

*  For  details  see  Essay  on  **  Tbe  Origin  and  Function  of  Moaic." 
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highor  ranges  of  it^  as  in  the  lower^  is  that  there  shall  be 
excited  great  masses  and  varieties  of  the  elements  out  of 
whicli  the  emotions  are  compounded,  while  none  of  them 
shall  be  excited  in  undue  degrees.  A  large  volume  of 
emotion  without  painfol  intensity  in  any  part,  is  the  eflfect 
which  a  successful  drama^  or  poem,  or  novel,  produces.  It 
is  trae  that  success  is  of  ten  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the 
resulting  feeling — especially  pitiful  feeling;  thongh  even 
here  the  efEect  may  be  lost  if  this  feeling  is  over-taxed  by 
too  continuous  an  appeal.  Bat  noting  such  cases^  it 
xnust  still  be  held  that  a^sthetic  pleasure^  properly  so 
called^  is  the  highest  when  the  emotional  consciousness 
has  not  only  breadth  and  mass,  but  a  variety  such  as  leaves 
behind  no  satiety  or  exhaustion. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  aBsthetic  sentiments  excited 
by  actions  pictorially  set  forth  insteäd  of  verbally  de- 
scribed.  For  beyond  the  aösthetic  pleasures  derivable  from 
a  picture  considered  simply  under  its  technical  character^  as 
fä^iving  the  direct  and  indirect  gratifications  of  Sensation 
and  perception  harmoniously  co-operating,  there  is  the 
Dßsthetic  pleasure  derivable  frum  a  re-representative  con- 
sciousness of  the  feelings  implied  by  the  action.  And  here, 
as  bef ore,  the  requisite  is  that  these  feelings  shall  have  in 
them  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  moderate,  mingled  with  as 
little  as  may  be  of  the  violent ;  and  that  where,  as  often 
happens,  a  syrapathetic  pain  is  aroused,  it  shall  be  that  form 
of  pity  having  a  dominant  pleasurable  dement. 

§  539.  Yet  one  other  question  may  be  briefly  discussed — 
the  measure  of  height  in  SBSthetic  feeling.  Two  modes  of 
«stimation  may  be  adopted,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  substan- 
tially  correspond  in  their  results. 

Subject  always  to  the  cardinal  requirement  that  the  feel- 
ing is  one  not  immediately  aiding  any  life-serving  function,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  highest  assthetic 
feeling  is  one  having  the  greatest  volume,  produced  by  due 
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exercise  of  the  greatest  number  of  powers  without  undne 
exercise  of  any.  Again,  from  the  general  doctrine  of  mental 
evolution^  it  is  a  coroUary  that  the  highest  aBsthetic  f eeling  is 
one  resulting  from  the  füll  but  not  excessive  exercise  of  the 
most  complex  emotional  facnlty.  That  these  two  Standards 
harmonize  is  not  at  once  manifest ;  but  a  little  thonght  will 
show  that  in  most  cases^  thongh  not  in  all  cases^  their  dicta 
agree.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  large  quantity  of  feeling  no 
component  of  which  rises  to  painful  intensity,  can  be  ob- 
tained  only  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  powers; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  powers  can  be  brought  into 
simultaneous  action  only  throngh  the  instrumentality  of  a 
complex  faculty.  A  truth  pervading  the  interpretations  of 
this  work,  is  that  each  higher  faculty  arises  as  a  means  of 
co-ordinating  the  actions  of  various  lower  faculties — duly 
adjusting  and  balancing  their  functions.  The  activity  of  a 
high  or  complex  faculty  is  therefore,  by  implication^  an 
activity  of  the  many  subordinate  faculties  it  co-ordinates. 
Using  the  Standard  of  measure  thus  jointly  indicated^  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sasthetic  feelings  will  stand  thus. 

Lowest  are  the  pleasures  derivable  from  simple  Sensation, 
as  of  sweet  odours,  beautiful  colours,  fine  tones ;  and  some- 
what  higher  come  the  feelings  produced  by  harmonies  of 
tones  and  harmonies  of  colours. 

Next  above  these  must  be  ranged  those  pleasurable  feel- 
ings that  go  along  with  perceptions  more  or  less  complex, 
of  forms,  of  combined  lights  and  shades,  of  successive 
cadences  and  chords ;  rising  to  a  greater  height  where 
these  are  joined  into  elaborate  combinations  of  forms  and 
colours,  and  elaborate  structures  of  melody  and  harmony : 
all  these  ascending  stages  evidently  fulfilling  at  once  the  re- 
quirements  of  greater  complexity  and  greater  volume. 

Much  higher,  however,  stand  the  sDsthetic  sentimenta 
strictly  so  called,  which  contain  no  presentative  elements. 
In  the  above  two  lower  Orders  of  the  feelings  we  class  as 
89sthetic^   the  presentative  elements  are  essential  and  the 
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ropresentatiye  elements  incidental.  But  in  the  highest  order 
of  SQsthetic  f  eeling,  tlie  presentative  elements  are  incidental 
and  the  representative  elements  essential.  The  impressions  of 
form  and  colour  yielded  by  a  picture,  the  cadences  and  chords 
of  an  air  or  chorus,  and  still  more  the  verbal  symbols,  oral 
or  written,  by  which  a  description  of  something  beautiful 
or  grand  is  conveyed,  are  here  simply  the  agents  through 
which  certain  emotions  are  ideally  excited.  Thus,  the  feel- 
ing  produced  is  high,  alike  in  its  remoteness  from  simple 
Sensation,  in  its  complexity  as  containing  an  immense 
variety  of  those  elements  of  which  emotions  are  composed, 
and  in  its  volume  as  being  a  faint  reproduction  of  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  such  elements  massed  together  in 
the  conrse  of  evolution.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  among  these  highest  sasthetic  feelings  themselves,  a 
like  gradation  holds :  those  which  originate  by  excitement 
of  the  altruistic  sentiments,  being  higher  than  those  which 
originate  by  excitement  of  the  ego-altruistic  and  egoistic 
sentiments — obviously  higher  in  their  degrees  of  represen- 
tativeness  and  of  complexity,  if  not  at  present  in  their 
volume. 

Of  course,  the  most  perfect  form  of  eesthetic  excitement 
is  reached  when  these  three  Orders  of  sensational,  percep- 
tional,  and  emotional  gratification  are  given^  by  the  füllest 
actions  of  the  respective  faculties,  with  the  least  deduction 
caused  by  painful  excess  of  action.  Such  an  89sthetic 
excitement  is  rarely  experienced,  f  or  the  reason  that  works 
of  art  rarely  possess  all  the  required  characters.  Very 
generally  a  rendering  that  is  artistic  in  one  respect,  goes 
along  with  a  rendering  that  is  in  other  respects  inartistic. 
And  where  the  technique  is  satisfactory,  it  does  not  commonly 
happen  that  the  emotion  appealed  to  is  of  a  high  order. 
Measuring  sesthetic  sentiments  and  the  correlative  works  of 
art  by  the  above  Standards,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
relegate  to  a  comparatively-inferior  place,  mnch  that  now 
Stands  highest.     Beginning  with  the  epic  of  the  Greeks  and 
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their  representations  in  sculptnre  of  kindred  stories,  which 
appoal  to  feelings  of  egoistic  and  ego-altmistic  kinds; 
passing  throagh  middle-age  literatnre,  similarly  pervaded 
by  inferior  sentiments^  and  tlirongli  the  pictnres  of  the  old 
masters^  which  by  the  ideas  and  feelings  they  excite  very 
rarely  compensate  for  the  disagreeable  shocks  they  give  to 
perceptions  cnltivated  by  the  stndy  of  appearances;  down  to 
many  admired  works  of  modern  art>  which,  good  in  technique, 
are  low  in  the  emotions  they  express  and  aroose,  snch  as  the 
battle-scenes  of  Vemet  and  the  pieces  of  Gerome,  which 
alternate  between  the  sensual  and  the  sanguinary — ^we  see 
that  in  one  or  other  of  the  required  attributes,  they  nearly 
all  fall  short  of  the  forms  of  art  corresponding  to  the  highest 
forms  of  88sthetic  feeling. 

§  540.  The  resnlts  of  this  rapid  snrvey  of  a  large  snbject, 
demanding  more  time  and  space  than  I  can  giye  to  it,  may 
be  brieäy  summed  up  thus. 

The  89sthetic  feelings  and  sentiments  are  not,  as  oor 
words  and  phrases  lead  ns  to  suppose,  feelings  and  senti- 
ments that  essentially  diflfer  in  origin  and  nature  from  the 
rest.  They  are  nothing  eise  than  particular  modes  of 
excitement  of  the  faculties,  sensational,  perceptional,  and 
emotional — ^faculties  which,  otherwise  excited,  produce  those 
other  modes  of  conscionsness  constituting  our  ordinary 
impressions,  ideas,  and  feelings.  The  same  agencies  are  in 
action;  and  the  only  difiference  is  in  the  attitude  of  con- 
scionsness towards  its  resnlting  states. 

Thronghout  the  whole  ränge  of  sensations,  perceptions,  and 
emotions  which  we  do  not  class  as  aosthetic,  the  states  of 
conscionsness  serve  simply  as  aids  and  stimnli  to  guidance 
and  action.  They  are  transitory,  or  if  they  persist  in 
conscioasness  some  time,  they  do  not  monopolize  the  atten- 
tion: that  which  monopolizes  the  attention  is  something 
nlterior,  to  the  efFecting  of  which  they  are  instmmentaL 
Bat  in  the  states  of  mind  we  class  as  aesthetic,  the  oppottte 
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4ittitade  is  maintained  towards  the  sensations^  perceptionSj 
«nd  emotions.  These  are  no  longer  links  in  the  cliain  of 
fitates  wliicli  prompt  and  gnide  conduct.  Instead  of  being 
«Uowed  to  disappear  with  merely  passing  rocognitions^  they 
«.re  kept  in  conscionsness  and  dwelt  upon:  their  natnres 
being  sacb  that  their  continned  presence  in  conscionsness  is 
«greeable. 

Before  this  action  of  the  f  acnlties  can  arise^  it  is  necessary 
that  the  needs  to  be  satisfied  throngh  the  agency  of  sen- 
«ational^  perceptional,  and  emotional  excitements  shall  not 
be  urgent.  So  long  as  there  exist  streng  cravings  arising 
from  bodily  wants  and  unsatisfied  lower  instincts,  conscions- 
ness is  not  allowed  to  dwell  on  these  states  that  accompany 
the  actions  of  the  higher  faculties :  the  cravings  continnally 
exclude  them. 

This  is  another  mode  of  stating  the  tmth  with  which  we 
set  out,  that  activities  of  this  order  begin  to  show  themselves 
only  when  there  is  reached  an  Organization  so  superior,  that 
the  energies  have  not  to  be  whoUy  expended  in  the  f  ulfil- 
ment  of  material  requirements  from  hour  to  hour.  Along 
with  occasional  surplos  nutrition,  and  along  with  that  variety 
of  facnlty  existing  in  creatores  to  which  surplus  nutrition  is 
frequent,  there  occur  the  conditions  making  it  possible 
f  or  the  states  of  conscionsness  accompanying  the  actions  of 
the  higher  faculties,  to  beoome  states  sought  f or  their  own 
sakes,  apart  from  ends :  whence  arises  play. 

Gratifications  that  accompany  actions  performed  without 
reference  to  ends,  will  mostly  be  those  which  accompany 
actions  predominating  in  the  creature^s  lifo.  And  hence 
this  first  form  of  them  called  play,  is  shown  in  the  super- 
fluous  activity  of  the  sensori-motor  apparatus  and  of  those 
destructive  instincts  which  habitually  guido  its  actions. 
When  they  are  established,  the  higher  Orders  of  co-ordi- 
nating  powers  also  come  to  have  their  superfluous  activities 
and  corresponding  pleasures,  in  games  and  other  exercises 
Bomewhat  more  remote  from  the  destructive  activities«   But^ 
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BM  we  See  in  the  mimetic  dances  and  accompanying  chants^ 
of  savages^  whichbegin  to  pnt  on  a  little  of  the  character 
called  cesthetic,  tbere  is  still  a  great  predominance  of 
tHese  snbstitated  gratifications  of  feelings  adapted  to  a  pre- 
datory  life.  And  even  on  reaching  those  more-developed 
cesthetic  prodncts  and  oorrelative  feelings  which  ancient. 
civilizations  yielded^  we  find  a  Hke  prevailing  trait. 

When^  however,  a  long  discipline  of  social  life^  decreas-- 
ingly  predatoiy  and  increasingly  peaceful^  has  aUowed  the 
sympathies  and  resnlting  altmistic  sentiments  to  develop^ 
these^  too^  begin  to  demand  spheres  of  superfluons  activity. 
Fine  Art  of  all  kinds  takes  f orms  more  and  more  in  har- 
mony  with  these  sentiments.  Especially  in  the  literatore 
of  Imagination  we  may  now  see  how  mnch  less  appeal  there 
is  to  the  egoistio  and  ego-altruistic  sentiments,  and  how 
muoh  more  to  the  altmistic  sentiments — a  trait  likely  to  go 
on  growing. 

A  final  romark  worth  making  is,  that  the  sBsthetio 
acttviiies  in  gcneml  may  bo  expocted  to  play  an  increasing 
parb  ttt  humaü  lifo  as  evolution  advances.  Qreater  econo- 
mifia^^^ion  of  onorij^r,  rosulting  from  superiority  of  organiza^ 
{\\}\U  will  \\tikw  in  the  future  efiects  like  those  it  has  had  in 
{\\p  l>«<«h  The  Order  of  activities  to  which  the  assthetic  belong> 
httVM^K  l^ö®^  already  initiated  by  this  economization,  will 
t\^tvafter  be  extended  by  it :  the  economization  being 
ÄcUioved  both  directly  through  the  improvement  of  the 
human  structure  itself,  and  indirectly  through  the  improve- 
ment of  all  appliances,  mechanical,  social,  and  other.  A 
growing  surplus  of  energy  will  bring  a  growing  proportion 
of  the  SBsthetic  activities  and  gratifications ;  and  while  the 
forms  of  art  will  be  such  as  yield  pleasurable  exercise  to  the 
simpler  faculties,  they  will  in  a  greater  degree  than  now 
appeal  to  the  higher  emotions. 

Thx  Ekd. 
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EDÜCATION: 

INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL,  AND  PHYSICAL. 

CONTENTS. 


1.  What  Knowledge  is  of  most 

Worth? 
%,  Intellectual  Educadon. 


3.  Moral  Edacation. 

4.  Phjsical  Edacation. 


AUot  6th  Thousandf 

A   CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  WORK, 
In  one  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 


Src/  Thoutaixd. 
Xu  oue  Yol.  8vo,  cloth,  prioe  10s., 

SOCIAL   STATICS; 

OB 

THE  CONDITIONS   ESSENTIAL  TO  HUMAN   HAPPINESS 
SPECIFIED,  AND  THE  FIRST  OF  THEM  DEVELOPED. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduotion. 


The  Doctrine  of  Expediency. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Moral 

Sense. 
Lemma  I. 
Lemma  II. 

Pabt  I. 

1.  Definition  of  Morality. 

2.  The  Eyanescence  of  Evil. 

3.  The  Divine  Idea;     and  the 

Conditions  of  its   Realiza- 
tion. 

Part  IL 

4.  Derivation  of  a  First  Prin- 

ciple. 


6.  Seconda^  Derivation    of    a 

First  Principle. 
G.  First  Principle. 

7.  Application  of  this  First  Prin- 

ciple. 

8.  The  JElights  of  Life  and  Per- 

sonal Liberty, 
g.  The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the 
Earth. 

10.  The  Right  of  Property. 

1 1 .  The  Right  of  Property  in  Ideas. 
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13.  The  Right  of  Exchange. 
U.  The  Right  of  Free  Speech. 
15.  Further  Rights. 
10.  The  Righte  of  Women. 
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Part  HI. 

18.  Political  Rights. 

10.  The  Right  to  Ignore  the  State. 

20.  The  Constitutioxi  of  the  State. 

21.  The  Duty  of  the  State. 
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(General  Considerations. 
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Library  Edition  (the  QthJ^  tcUh  a  Postscript. 
In  one  vol.,  price  10s.  Od., 

THE   STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

CONTENTS. 
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16.  Conclusion. 
Postscript. 
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In  two  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  ICs., 

ESSAYS; 

SCIENTIFIC,  POLITICAL,  AND   SPECULATIVE. 
(THE    FIRST  AND  SECOND  SERIES  RE-ARRANGED.) 

CONTENTS    OF  VOL.    J. 


1.  Progress :  its  Law  and  Cause. 

2.  Manners  and  Fashion. 

3.  The  Genesis  of  Science. 

4   The  Phjsiology  of  Laughter. 

5.  The  Origin  and  Function  of 
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8.  Illogical  Geology. 
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2.  Over-Legislation. 
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8.  Gracefulness. 
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Srd  Edition. 

In  one  vol.  8vo,  prioe  8s., 

A    THIRD    SERIES    OF 

ESSAYS, 

SCIENTIFIC,   POLITICAL,   AND    SPECULATIVE. 

CONTENTS. 


1.  The     Classification     of    the 

Sciences  (with  a  Postscript, 
replying  to  Criticisms). 

2.  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from 

the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte. 

3.  Laws  in  General 

4.  TheOriginofAnimal-Worship. 
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ALSO, 
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Third  Edition,  in  stiff  paper  cover,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

(WITH   A   POSTSCRIPT,  RBPLYINa  TO    CttITICISMS.) 
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REASONS   FOR  DISSENTING   FROM   THE    PHILOSOPHY 
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DESORIPTIVE     SOGIOLOGY; 

OB   GROUPS  OF 

SOCIOLOGICAL    FACTS, 

CLASSIFIED  AND  ABBANGBD  BT 

HERBERT      SPENCER. 

COMFILED  AKD  ABSTRACTBD  BT 

DAVID  DUNCAN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic,  &c.,  in  the  Presidency  Colleg», 
Madras;  RICHARD  SCHEPPIQ,  Ph.D. ;  and  JAMES  COLLIER. 

BXTBACT  FBOM  THE  PBOYISIONJLL  PBEFACB. 

Soxnething  to  introdace  the  work  of  whioh  an  instalment  is  axmexed,  leems  needfnl,  n 
Antidpaüon  of  the  time  when  completion  of  a  ▼olame  will  glye  oooasion  for  a  Femuuaent 
Preface. 

In  preparation  for  7^e  Prineiplet  <^  Sodology,  reqniring  as  baaea  of  indnction  lazge  aoca- 
malations  of  data,  fitly  arranged  for  comparison,  I,  some  twelve  jears  ago,  commeneed  by 
proxy,  the  ooUeotion  and  Organisation  of  facta  presented  by  Bocieties  of  diflierent  types,  past 
and  present :  bdng  fortnnate  enongh  to  secnre  the  serricea  of  gentlemcn  oompetent  to 
carry  on  the  process  in  the  way  I  wished.  Though  this  classifled  compilation  of  materlal« 
was  entered  npon  solely  to  facllitate  my  own  work ;  yet,  after  having  brooght  the  mode  of 
Classification  to  a  satisfaotory  form,  and  after  having  had  some  of  the  Tablee  filled  np,  I 
decided  to  have  the  nndertaking  execnted  with  a  riew  to  pablioaUon :  the  facta  ooUectod 
and  arranged  for  easy  reference  and  convenient  stady  of  their  rdations,  being  so  presented, 
apart  from  hypothesis,  as  to  ald  all  stndents  of  Social  Science  in  testing  such  oonclosioDS 
as  they  have  drawn  and  in  drawing  others. 

The  Work  consists  of  three  large  Divisions.  Each  comprises  a  set  of  Tables  exhibiting 
the  facts  as  abstracted  and  claasifled,  and  a  mass  of  qnotaüons  and  abridged  extracts  other- 
wise  classifled,  on  which  the  Statements  contained  in  the  Tables  are  based.  The  Condensed 
Statements,  arranged  after  a  nniform  manner,  give,  in  each  Table  or  snooession  of  Tablee, 
the  phenomena  of  all  orders  which  each  sodety  preeents— oonstitnte  an  aooonnt  of  it« 
morphology,  its  physiology,  and  (If  a  society  having  a  known  history)  its  development.  On 
tho  ot^cr  band,  the  collected  Extracts,  serving  as  anthorities  for  the  Statements  in  the 
Tables,  are  (or,  rather,  will  be,  when  the  Work  is  complete)  classifled  primarily  acooiding 
to  the  kinds  of  phenomena  to  which  they  rcfer,  and  secondarily  aocording  to  the  societiea 
exhibiting  these  phenomena;  so  that  each  kind  of  phenomenon  as  it  is  difplayed  in  all 
sodeties,  may  be  scparately  stndied  with  conrenieucc. 

In  fnrther  explanation  I  may  say  that  the  classifled  compllations  and  digests  of  materials 
to  be  thus  brought  together  under  the  title  of  Dfscriptirt  Sociolog^,  are  intended  to  snppl^  the 
stndent  of  Social  Sdenoe  with  data,  standing  towards  bis  conclusions  in  a  rclation  like  that 
In  which  accoonts  of  the  stmctores  and  fnnctions  of  diffcrent  typcs  of  animaU  stand  to  tbe 
conclusions  of  the  biologist.  Until  thcre  had  bocn  such  systematic  dcscriptions  of  düfereat 
kinds  of  organisms,  as  made  it  possible  to  oompare  the  oonnexions,  and  forms,  and  actions, 
and  modes  of  origin,  of  their  parts,  the  Scioioe  of  Life  conld  make  no  progrcss.  And  in 
like  manner,  before  there  can  be  reachcd  in  Sodology,  gcneralizations  baving  a  ocrtainty 
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maUng  them  worthy  to  be  oalleil  sclentiflc,  there  mast  be  dcflmte  aocoonts  of  the  institu- 
tions  and  aotions  of  socieües  of  varioas  types,  and  in  varions  stages  of  evolation,  bo 
arranged  as  to  fornish  the  means  of  readily  aaoertaining  what  aoolal  phenomena  are 
habitnaUj  associated. 

Bespecting  the  tabalation,  deviged  for  the  pnrpoee  of  exhibiting  social  phenomena  in  a 
ooQvenient  way,  I  may  explain  that  the  primory  aim  has  been  bo  to  present  them  that  their 
relations  of  simaltandty  and  sncoession  may  be  seen  at  one  viow.  As  nsod  for  delineating 
nncivilized  sodeties,  ooiKierning  which  we  haye  no  records,  the  tabolar  form  serves  only  to 
dbtplay  the  varions  social  tmits  as  thoy  are  fonnd  to  oo-exist.  Bnt  as  nsed  for  delineating 
Bocieties  having  kno^m  histories,  the  tabolar  form  is  so  employed  as  to  exhibit  not  <m]y 
the  oonncxions  of  phenomena  existing  at  the  same  time,  bat  also  the  connexions  of  pheno- 
mena that  sncoocd  one  anothcr.  By  reading  horizontally  across  a  Table  at  any  period, 
there  may  be  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  traits  of  all  Orders  displayod  by  the  society  at  that 
period ;  while  by  reading  down  each  oolnmn,  there  may  be  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
modifications  whioh  each  troit,  stmctoral  or  fuictional,  nuderwent  doiing  snooesBiTe 
periods. 

Of  oonrse,  the  tabalar  form  f olflla  theae  porposos  bat  approximately.  To  presore  complete 
simaltaneity  in  the  Statement«  of  f acts,  as  read  from  side  to  side  of  the  Tables,  has  prored 
impraoticable :  here  mach  had  to  be  inserted,  and  there  Uttle ;  so  that  complete  corre- 
spondenoe  in  time  oonld  not  be  maintained.  Horeover,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  ont 
the  mode  of  Classification  in  a  theoretically-complete  manner,  by  increasing  the  nnmber  of 
oolnmns  as  the  classes  of  facts  mnltiply  in  the  oonrse  of  CiTÜlsation.  To  represent  trnly  the 
progress  of  things,  each  oolnmn  shonld  diyide  and  sab-divide  in  sacoessiye  agee,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  sacoessive  dülerentiations  of  the  phenomena.  Bat  typograi^ical  difflcalties  havenegatived 
this :  a  great  deal  has  had  to  be  left  in  a  form  which  mnst  be  aocepted  simply  as  the  leaat 
nnsatisfactory. 

The  three  Divlsions  constitating  the  entire  werk,  comprehend  three  gronps  of  sodeties  :— 
(1)  Uncivilited  Societiei;  (2)  Civilixed  Societies—Extinct  or  Decayed ;  (3)  Civilited  Soeietie»-' 
EeceiU  or  Still  FlouHshing.    These  diTisions  have  at  present  reaohed  the  followiog  stages :~ 

Division  l.—Uncivilized  SoeUties,  Commenoed  in  1867  by  the  genUeman  I  flrst 
engaged,  Mr.  David  Duncak,  M.A.  (now  Professor  of  Logic,  &c.,  in  the  Presidency  College, 
Madras),  and  oontinaed  by  him  since  he  left  England,  this  part  of  the  work  is  complete.  It 
contains  fear  parte,  indndüig  *' Types  oi  Lowest  Baces,"  the  ''Negrito  Baoea,"  the 
**  Malayo-Folynesian  Baces,"  the  "  African  Baces,*'  the  "  Asiatic  Baoes,"  and  the  *'  Axnerican 
Baces." 

Division  IL— Civilixed  Societiei— Extinet  or  Deca^ed.  On  this  part  of  the  work  Dr. 
BiCHARD  SCHEPPIO  has  been  engaged  since  Jannary,  1872.  The  flrst  Instalment,  inolading 
the  fear  Andent  American  Civilizations,  was  issned  in  March,  1874.  A  second  Instalment, 
containing  "  Hebrews  and  Phcenicians,"  will  shortly  be  issaod. 

DIVISION  in.—Civihzed  Soeietiet—Recent  or  Still  Flourishing.  Of  this  Division  the  flrst 
instalment,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Collier,  of  St  Andrew's  and  Edinbnrgh  Universities, 
was  issned  in  Angost,  1873.  This  prenents  the  Ene^h  Civillxation.  It  coven  seren  consecn- 
tlve  Tables ;  and  the  Extracts  occnpy  seventy  peges  f olio.  The  next  part,  presenting  in  n 
still  more  extensive  form  the  French  civilization,  is  now  in  the  press. 

The    saccessive  parts   belonging  to   these   several   Divisions,  issned  at  intervals,  are 

composed  of   different  nnmbers   of   Tables   and  diflerent  nnmbers  of   Pages.    The  Un* 

civllized  Sodeties  occnpy  fonr  parts ;  each  containing  a  dozen  or  more  Tables,  with  their 

accompanying  Extracts.     Of  the  Division  comprising  Extinet  Civllized  Sodeties,  the  flrst 

part  contains  fonr,  and  the  second  contains  two.    While  of  Existing  Civilized  Sodeties, 

the  records  of  which  are  so  mach  more  extensive,  each  oocnpies  a  Single  part. 

H.S. 

MarcK,  1880. 
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In  Boyal  Folio,  Prite  18«., 

No.  I. 

COIIPILBD    AND    AB8TBACTBD 

BT 

JAMES    COLLIEB. 


In  Boyal  Folio,  Priee  16«., 

No.   II. 


OOXmBD  Ain>  AB8TBA0TBD 
B7 

RICHARD   SCHEPPIG,  Ph.D. 
In  Royal  Folio,  Priee  18«., 

No.    III. 

Ip0fojest   llaas,  ||[t0ril0  $aas,  antr 

COHPILSD  AJSTD  ABSTBACTED 
BY 

PROF.  DÜNCAN,  M.A. 


TypEs  OF  LowEST  Races. 
Fuegians. 
Andamanese. 
Veddahs. 
Australians. 

Neobito  Kaces. 
Tasmanians. 
New  Oaledonians,  eto. 
New  Guinea  People. 
Fijians. 


Malato-Poltnesian  Races. 

Sandwich  Islanders. 

Tahitians. 

Tongans. 

Samoans. 

New  Zealanders. 

Dyaks. 

Javans. 

Somatrans. 

Malagasy. 
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Bushmen. 

Hottentots. 

Damaras. 

Bechuanas. 

Kaffirs. 


In  Royal  FoliOy  Price  I65., 

No.     IV. 

%ix%tun   ^ajcje!3- 

COHPILBD  AND  ABSTBAOTED 
BY 

PROF.   DUNCAN,  M.A. 

East  Africans. 
Congo  People. 


Coast  Negroes. 
Inland  Negroes. 


Dahomans. 
Ashantis. 
Fulahs. 
Abyssinians. 


Arabs. 

Todas. 

Khonds. 

Gonds. 

Bhils. 


In  Royal  Folio,  Price  18«., 

No.  V. 


OOKFILBD  AKD  ABSTBAOTBB 
BT 

PROF.   DUNCAN,  M.A. 

Santals. 

Karens. 

Knlds. 

Nagas. 

Bodo  and  Dhimals. 


Mishmis. 

Kirghiz 

Kalmucks. 

Ostyaks. 

Kamtschadales. 


In  Royal  Folio,  Price  16*., 

No.  VI. 

%mtxitKn    glajcje!3. 

COHPILBD  AKD  AB8TBA0TBD 
BY 

PROF.  DUNCAN,  M.A. 


Es^nimanx. 

Chinooks. 

Snakes. 

Comanclies 

Iroqnois. 

Chippewayans. 


Chippewas. 

Dakotas. 

Mandans. 

Oreeks. 

Gniana  Tribes. 

Garibs. 


Brazilians. 

Uanp^s. 

Abipones. 

Patagonians. 

AraucanianB. 
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In  Royal  Folio,  Price  21*., 

No.    VII. 

COHPILKD  AKD  AB8TBACTBD 
BT 

RICHABD  SCHEPPIG,  Ph.D. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  PüBLICATIONS. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  13s. 

Mind:    a    Quarterly   Review    of   Psychology  and 

Philosophy.  Edited  by  George  Croom  Robertson,  Professor  of 
Philosopliy  of  Mind  and  Logic  in  University  GoUege,  London. 
Vol.  IV.,  1870. 

Publishing  in  Qaarterly  Nos.,  «ach  ds.,  or  12s.  per  annom,  post-free, 
from  the  Publishers,  payable  in  advance. 

Second  Edition,  2  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

Strauss  (David  P.).— A  New  Life  of  Jesus  for  the 

People.    Authorized  Translation. 

"  On  the  präsent  occasion  I  write  especially  for  the  nse  of  laymen,  and  haro 
taken  particnlar  pains  that  no  Single  senteuce  shall  be  unintelligible  to  any 
edncatcd  or  thoughtful  person." — Preface. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  Od. 

Professor  Max  Mueller's  Lectures  on  the   Origin 

and  Growth  of  Ileligion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Delivered  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  in  April, 
!May,  and  June,  1878.    By  F.  Max  Mukller. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  Od. 

Professor  P.  Le  Page  Renouf.— Ancient  Egypt  and 

its  Religion.     A  series  of  Lectures  delivered  for  the  Hibbert 

Trustees  in  1879.  

8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Ohrist.    An  Essay  in  Three 

Chapters.  By  Reoinald  W.  Macan,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Pub- 
lished  for  the  Hibbert  Trustees. 


8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  f.d. 

Keim's  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  Oonsidered  in 

its  Gonnection  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in 
detail.    Translated  by  A.  Ransom. 

Vol.  IV. — The  Galilean  Storms,  Last  Efforts  in  Galilee,  Recog- 
nition  of  the  Messiah,  Foreshadowing  of  the  Cross,  &c.  Vols.  I. 
to  III.  at  the  same  price. 
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8vo,  clotli,  108.  (jd. 

Ewald's  Oommentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 

Testament.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith. 

Vol.  m. — Nahum — Zephanya— Habackuk,  Zakharya  xii. — xiv. 
— Jeremiah.  (Vol.  IV.  in  the  press.)   Vols.  I.  and  II.  at  the  same 

price.  

8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  Cd. 

Hausrath.— History  of  the  New  Testament  Times. 

— The  Time  of  Jesus.  By  Dr.  A.  Hausrath,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Heidelberg.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction, 
from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Poyntixo  and 
P.  QüExzER.    In  2  vols.    Vol.  I.     (Vol.  II.  in  the  press.) 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

Barn*  (P.  0.).— Ohm^ch  History  of  the  First  Three 

Centuries.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Allan  Mexzies. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  21s. 

Bam*  (F.  0.).— Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Ohrist :  his 

Life  and  Work,  his  Epistles  and  Doctrine.  A  Oontribution  to  a 
Critical  History  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Translated  from  the 
Second  Edition,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Zellrr,  by  Rev.  A.  Menzieh. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  price  21s. 

Zeller  (Dr.  E.).— The  Contents  and  Originof  the  Acts 

of  the  Apostles  Critically  Investigated.  Preceded  by  Dr.  Fr. 
Overbecks  Introduction  to  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  from  De 
Wette's  Handbook.    Translated  by  Joseph  Dare. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  21s. 

Pfleiderer.— Paulinism :  A  Oontaibution  to  the  His- 
tory of  Primitive  Christian  Theology.  By  Prof.  O.  Pfleiderer, 
of  Jena.    Translated  by  £.  Peters. 

Subscribers  to  the  Theological  Translation  Fand  Library 
receive  these  last  seven  Works,  and  all  previous  Voumes,  for  7s. 
instead  of  10s.  Od.  per  volume. 

Third  Edition,  price  Is. 
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